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OURNAL OF SOCIAL ISSUES 
OLUME XXV, NUMBER 1, 1969 


Introduction 


J. Diedrick Snoek 
Clark Science Center, Smith College 


Racism and war, these are the major obsession of America 
in the 1960’s. That the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues should stage a symposium on “The Legitimation of 
Evil”, as it did at the annual convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association in 1967, is in itself an astounding turn of 
events. Two thoughtful papers arising out of that symposium, by 
Coser and Wolff respectively, are included in this issue. Two fac- 
ets of de facto segregation in the schools are the subject of papers by 
Stinchcombe, McDill and Walker and by Teele and Mayo, while 
an old and well-known consequence of the stigma of race is recon- 
sidered in the light of new data and theory by Asher and Allen. 
The opening paper by de Rivera considers some working assump- 
tions of psychologists in dealing with problems of international 
relations. Andreas traces the curious history of the promotion of 
toys of violence during the early 1960’s in one article, and presents 
her analysis of the consequences of foreign aid upon the recipients’ 
attitudes in another paper. Thus the themes of racism and war 
are well represented among the papers that make up this 
selection. 

The remaining papers in this issue cannot be so easily sub- 
sumed under any overriding theme. Kurokawa considers the 
forms in which psychological stress manifests itself in two highly 
tradition-oriented groups as a function of acculturation. Angrist 
considers the problem of studying sex roles, in a society in which 
sex role definitions are both vague and apparently changing. 
Friedman and Jacka offer an experiment in support of the conten- 
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tion that a group’s cohesiveness may be a detriment in the conduct 
of intergroup negotiations. 


Buta Faint Echo . . . 


Yet one cannot escape the impression that serious work on 
critical social issues is still but a faint echo of the struggles taking 
place in the Great Society circa 1968. With due deference to 
achievements of the past, many of us would probably be ready to 
admit that the social sciences are still a long way from either good 
prediction or solid understanding of the social behaviors that 
underlie the gripping drama of current events. How good are our 
theories of attitude change and social influence in accounting for 
the large scale movements of public opinion apparent in aggregate 
data? How solid a basis for public policies aimed at resolving 
social conflicts is provided by our current generalizations about 
the dynamics of group action? And conversely, are we taking the 
time and opportunity to learn from the variety of practical efforts 
aimed at political and community organization? What light is 
shed on our theories of socialization and personality by the 
reactions of young people to movements aimed at reform or revo- 
lution? This is only a sampling of the questions that ought to 
inform our thinking and research. Nevitt Sanford wrote in The 
Activists’ Corner (Journal of Social Issues, XXIV, No. 3): 


Action and inquiry must be viewed as mutually related; not only must 
action be based in knowledge but we may acquire further knowledge by 
taking action and studying its effects. It is only when efforts are made to 
change a social situation or institution that its underlying structure is 
revealed, making it possible to develop ideas that are useful in practice. 
If ever the time was ripe for relating action and research, for prac- 
ticing the diversity and originality of conceptual and methodologi- 
cal approaches that Sanford calls for, it is now. 

In their decision to devote perhaps one issue yearly to a 
miscellaneous selection of papers, the editors of the Journal are 
giving recognition to the multiplicity of social issues, large and 
small, that is entailed in the gathering momentum of social change 
in which we find ourselves. In so doing, it seems to me, the Journal 
seeks to provide a forum where the issues can be articulated, 
analyzed and debated, often before a sizeable body of work and 
well-defined viewpoints have accumulated. The door is open, the 


challenge is everywhere around us: Your contributions are 
invited. 


Dr. Deutsch 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL ISSUES 
VOLUME XXV, NUMBER 1, 1969 


The Kurt Lewin Memorial Award Presentation 
by 
The Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues 
to 
Morton Deutsch 


The Kurt Lewin Memorial Award was established by the 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues to honor 
Lewin's memory by honoring an individual for, as the official 
scroll reads, “furthering in his work, as did Kurt Lewin, the 
development and integration of psychological research and social 
action". 

The Society this year honors Lewin and itself by presenting 
this award to Morton Deutsch. Dr. Morton Deutsch, who is a past 
president of the Society, studied with Kurt Lewin at MIT, and 
throughout his career has related to social issues as an involved 
scientist. 

The major focus of his work has been on conflict resolution. 
His research has included studies of domestic social problems, as 
reported in his book on interracial housing; applications of re- 
search and analyses to the international scene, as in his “Рге- 
venting World War III: Some Proposals"; and a body of work 
on interpersonal bargaining, cooperation and competition. His 
concern with conflict resolution is exemplified as well in his 
individual psychotherapeutic work. He has consistently related 
social theory and experiments derived from it to the major social 
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issues of the day and has not shrunk from the conclusions to which 
is work led him. 

Dr. Deutsch received the 1961 sociopsychological prize of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
during the 1966-67 academic year was Carl I. Hovland lecturer 
at Yale University. He is currently Director of the Social Psychol- 
ogy Laboratory at Teachers College, where he is Professor of 
Psychology and Education and head of the doctoral program in 
social psychology. 

The thoughtful paper which he presents as the Lewin Memo- 
rial Address exemplifies his scholarly and original approach to 
his major area of work. Ina sense, the essence of social psychology 
—and of Lewin’s work—is the productive resolution of conflict. 


It is indeed fitting to present this award to Morton Deutsch, who 
as man and as scientist so well represents its spirit. 


Kurt Lewin Memorial Award 
granted by the Society for the 
3srrbological Study of Social Issues 
to 


Morton Deutsch 
1968 
for furthering in bis work, as did 
Kurt Lewin, the Bevelopment anv integration 
of psychological research and social action. 


Martin Deutsch, Ph.D. 

Director 

Institute for Developmental Studies 
Professor 

Early Childhood Education 

New York University 
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Conflicts: Productive and Destructive* 


Morton Deutsch** 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


It is a great honor and delight for me to receive the Kurt 
Lewin Memorial Award. As you know, Kurt Lewin has had a 
profound influence on my life and work. I have been influenced 
by his value orientations as well as his theoretical orientations. 
He believed than an intellectually significant social science has 
to be concerned with the problems of social action and social 
change and that intelligent social action has to be informed by 
theory and research. He rejected both a heartless science and a 
mindless social action. I am proud to have had this remarkable 
man as a teacher and as a guide. 

I wish to discuss the characteristics of productive and de- 
structive conflict and to consider the conditions which give rise 
to one or another type. Although actual conflicts are rarely purely 
benign or malign, it is useful for analytic purposes to consider 
the simple cases. Doing so highlights not only the differences in 
the outcomes of conflict but also the differences in types of pro- 
cesses by which the outcomes are derived. 

Let me start with the dull but necessary chore of defining 
some of the key terms that I shall be using. A conflict exists when- 
ever incompatible activities occur. The incompatible actions may 


*Kurt Lewin Memorial Address given at the meetings of the American 
Psychological Association, September 1, 1968, in San Francisco. 

**Preparation of this paper was supported by a contract with the Office of 
ilar Grips Nonr-4294(00), and a grant from the National Science Founda- 
tion, GS-302. 
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originate in one person, in one group, in one nation; and such 
conflicts are called intrapersonal, intragroup, or intranational. 
Or they may reflect incompatible actions of two or more persons, 
groups or nations; such conflicts are called interpersonal, inter- 
group, or international. An action which is incompatible with 
another action prevents, obstructs, interferes with, injures, or in 
some way makes it less likely or less effective. 1 , 
А conflict may arise from differences in information or belief 
(my wife thinks our son's mosquito bites are better treated by 
calamine lotion, while I think caladryl is better). It may reflect 
differences in interests, desires or values (I prefer to invest our 
savings in the stock market while my wife would prefer to spend it 
on winter vacations). It may occur as a result of a scarcity of some 
resource such as money, time, space, position (the more closet 
space that my wife uses for her clothing, the less space there is 


for my files). Or it may reflect a rivalry in which one person tries 
to outdo or undo the other. 


"Competition" and “Conflict? 


The terms “competition” and "conflict" are often used 
Synonymously or interchangeably. I believe such usage reflects 
a basic confusion. Although “competition” produces “conflict”, 
not all instances of *conflict" reflect competition. Competition 
implies an opposition in the goals of the interdependent parties 
such that the probability of goal attainment for one decreases as 


; here, our goals are 


processes of conflict resolution which are likely to be dis 


} played 
will be strongly influenced by the context within which if 


conflict 


not assume that perceptions are always veridical nor do I assume 
that actual incompatibilities are always perceived. Hence, it is 
important in characterizing any conflict to depict the objective 
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state of affairs, the state of affairs as perceived by the conflicting 
parties, and the interdependence between the objective and per- 
ceived realities. Let me illustrate some of the possibilities of mis- 
perception. I may perceive an incompatibility where there is none 
(my wife’s clothes and my files may both be able to fit into our 
closets even though neither of us believes so); I may perceive an 
incompatibility as noncontingent but, in reality, it is contingent 
upon changeable features of the situation (her clothes and my files 
can both fit if I remove some shelves from the closet that are rarely 
used); I may experience the frustration and annoyance of incom- 
patible actions without perceiving that they are due to conflict 
(my closet space may have become cramped and overcrowded 
because my wife has placed various objects into my space without 
my being aware of this); or I may perceive an incompatibility but 
make the wrong attribution so that I perceive the nature of the 
conflict incorrectly (I may blame my son for having put ®ome of 
his things in my closet when it was done by my wife). 

The possibility that the nature of a relationship may be mis- 
perceived indicates that the lack of conflict as well as the occur- 
rence of conflict may be determined by misunderstanding or 
misinformation about the objective state of affairs. Thus, the 
presence or absence of conflict is never rigidly determined by 
the objective state of affairs. Apart from the possibility of mis- 
perception, psychological factors enter into the determination of 
conflict in yet another crucial way. Conflict is also determined 
by what is valued by the conflicting parties. Even the classical 
example of pure conflict—two starving men on a lifeboat with 
only enough food for the survival of one—loses its purity if one 
or both of the men have social or religious values which can be- 
come more dominant psychologically than the hunger need or the 
desire for survival. 

The point of these remarks is that neither the occurrence 
nor the outcomes of conflict are completely and rigidly determined 
by objective circumstances. This means that the fates of the 
[раша їп а situation of conflict are not neat determined 

y the external circumstances in which they find themselves. 
Whether conflict takes a productive or destructive course is thus 
open to influence even under the most unfavorable objective condi- 
tions. Similarly, even under the most favorable objective circum- 
stances, ктш, RE Сү factors can lead conflict to take a 
destructive course. I am not denying the importance of “real” 
conflicts but rather I am asserting that the psychological processes 
of perceiving and valuing are involved in turning objective condi- 
tions into experienced conflict. 
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**Constructive" and “Destructive?” 


In the next section, I shall characterize the typical develop- 
ment and course of destructive and constructive conflicts. Here let 
me clarify what I mean by the value-laden térms "constructive 
and “destructive”. At the extremes, these terms are easy to define. 
Thus, a conflict clearly has destructive consequences if the partici- 
pants in it are dissatisfied with the outcomes and all feel they have 
lost as a result of the conflict. Similarly, a conflict has productive 
consequences if the participants all are satisfied with their out- 
comes and feel that they have gained as a result of the conflict. 
Also, in most instances, a conflict whose outcomes are satisfying 
to all the participants will be more constructive than one which is 
satislying to some and dissatisfying to others. : ; 

My characterization of destructive and constructive conflicts 
obviously has its roots in the ethical value “the greatest good for 
the greatest number". Admittedly, there are still considerable 
theoretical and empirical difficulties to be overcome before such 
a value can be operationalized with any generality or precision. 
It is, of course, easier to identify and measure satisfactions- 
dissatisfactions and gains-losses in simple laboratory conflict 
situations than it is in the complex conflicts of groups in everyday 
life. Yet even in the complex situations, it is not impossible to 
compare conflicts roughly in terms of their outcomes. In some 
instances, union-management negotiations may lead to a pro- 
longed strike with considerable loss and ill-will resulting to both 
parties; in other instances it may lead to a mutually satisfying 
agreement where both sides obtain something they want. In some 
cases, a quarrel between a husband and wife will clear up unex- 
pressed misunderstandings and lead to greater intimacy while in 
others it may produce only bitterness and estrangement. 

One more definitional point. It is often useful to distinguish 
between the “manifest” conflict and the “underlying” conflict. 
Consider the conflict of an obsessional patient over whether or 
not she should check to see if she really turned off the stove, or 
the argument of two brothers over which TV program is to be 
tuned in, or the controversy between a school board and a teach- 
ers’ union over the transfer of a teacher, or an international dis- 
pute involving alleged infractions of territory by alien aircraft. 
Each of these manifest conflicts may be symptomatic of underly- 
ing conflict: the obsessional patient may want to trust herself but 
be afraid that she has impulses which would be destructive if 
unchecked; the two brothers may be fighting to obtain what each 
considers to be his fair share of the family's rewards; and so on. 
“Manifest” conflict often cannot be resolved more than temporar- 
ily unless the underlying conflict is dealt with or unless it can be 
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disconnected and separated from the underlying conflict so that 
it can be treated in isolation. 

I shall now turn to the basic questions to which this paper 
is addressed. What are the characteristic symptoms and courses 
of conflicts which end up one way or the other? What are the 
factors which make a conflict move in one direction or the other? 
I do not pretend that I have complete or even satisfying answers. 
Nevertheless, I hope that you will agree that these are questions 
which warrant attention. 


The Course of Destructive Conflict 


Destructive conflict is characterized by a tendency to expand 
and to escalate. As a result, such conflict often becomes indepen- 
dent of its initiating causes and is likely to continue after these 
have become irrelevant or have been forgotten. Expansion occurs 
along the various dimensions of conflict: the size and number of 
the immediate issues involved; the number of the motives and 
participants implicated on each side of the issue; the size and 
number of the principles and precedents that are perceived to be 
at stake; the costs that the participants are willing to bear in rela- 
tion to the conflict; the number of norms of moral conduct from 
which behavior toward the other side is exempted; and the inten- 
sity of negative attitudes toward the other side. 

The processes involved in the intensification of conflict may 
be said, as Coleman (1957, 14) has expressed it, “to create a 
*Gresham's Law of Conflict’: the harmful and dangerous elements 
drive out those which would keep the conflict within bounds”. 
Paralleling the expansion of the scope of conflict there is an in- 
creasing reliance upon a strategy of power and upon the tactics 
of threat, coercion, and deception. Correspondingly, there is a 
shift away from a strategy of persuasion and from the tactics of 
conciliation, minimizing differences, and enhancing mutual un- 
derstanding and good-will. And within each of the conflicting 
parties, there is increasing pressure for uniformity of opinion 
and a tendency for leadership and control to be taken away from 
those elements that are more conciliatory and invested in those 
who are militantly organized for waging conflict through combat. 


Three Interrelated Processes . . . 


The tendency to escalate conflict results from the conjunction 
of three interrelated processes: (a) competitive processes involved 
in the attempt to win the conflict; (b) processes of misperception 
and biased perception; and (c) processes of commitment arising 
out of pressures for cognitive and social consistency. These 
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processes give rise to a mutually reinforcing cycle of relations 
which generate actions and reactions that intensify conflict. 

Other factors, of course, may serve to limit and encapsulate 
conflict so that a spiraling intensification does not develop. Here, 
I am referring to such factors as: the number and strength of the 
existing cooperative bonds, cross-cutting identifications, common 
allegiances and memberships among the conflicting parties; the 
existence of values, institutions, procedures and groups that are 
organized to р limit and regulate conflict; and the salience and 
significance of the costs of intensifying conflict. If these conflict- 
limiting factors are weak, it may be difficult to prevent a competi- 
tive conflict from expanding in scope. Even if they are strong, 
misjudgment and the pressures arising out of tendencies to be 
rigidly self-consistent may make it difficult to keep a competitive 
conflict encapsulated. 


Competitive Effects 


Elsewhere (Deutsch 1962a, 1965a, in preparation) I have 
characterized the essential distinctions between a cooperative and 
competitive process and described their social psychological fea- 
tures in some detail. Here, I shall only highlight some of the main 
features of the competitive process. In a competitive encounter as 
one gains, the other loses. Unlike the cooperative situation where 
people have their goals linked so that everybody “sinks or swims” 
together in the competitive situation if one swims, the others must 
sink. 

Later in the paper, I shall detail some of the factors which 
lead the parties in a conflict to define their relationship as a 
competitive one. For the moment, let us assume that they have 
competitively defined their conflict and let us examine the con- 
sequences of doing so and also why these consequences tend to 
expand conflict. Typically, a competitive process tends to produce 
the following effects: 

. . . (a) Communication between the conflicting parties is 
unreliable and impoverished. The available communi- 
cation channels and opportunities are not utilized or 
they are used in an attempt to mislead or intimidate the 
other. Little confidence is placed in information that is 
obtained directly from the other; espionage and other 
circuitous means of obtaining information are relied 
upon. The poor communication enhances the possibility 
of error and misinformation of the sort which is likely 
to reinforce the preexisting orientations and expecta- 
tions toward the other. Thus, the ability to notice and 
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respond by the other away from a win-lose orientation 
becomes impaired. 
It stimulates the view that the solution of the conflict 
can only be of the type that is imposed by one side on 
the other by superior force, deception, or cleverness—an 
outlook which is consistent with the definition of the 
conflict as competitive or win-lose in nature. The en- 
hancement of one’s own power and the complementary 
minimization of the other’s power become objectives. 
The attempt to create or maintain a power difference 
favorable to one’s own side by each of the conflicting 
parties tends to expand the scope of the conflict as it 
enlarges from a focus on the immediate issue in dispute 
to a conflict over who shall have the power to impose 
his preference upon the other. 

(c) It leads to a suspicious, hostile attitude which increases 
the sensitivity to differences and threats, while mini- 
mizing the awareness of similarities. This, in turn, 
makes the usually accepted norms of conduct and 
morality which govern one’s behavior toward others 
who are similar to oneself less applicable. Hence, it 
permits behavior toward the other which would be 
considered outrageous if directed toward someone like 
oneself. Since neither side is likely to grant moral superi- 
ority to the other, the conflict is likely to escalate as one 
side or the other engages in behavior that is morally 
outrageous to the other side. Of course, if the conflicting 

arties both agree, implicitly or explicitly, on the rules 
or waging competitive conflict and adhere to the agree- 
ment then this agreement serves to limit the escalation 
of conflict. 


(b 


= 


Misjudgment and Misperception 


In our preceding discussion of the effects of competition, it 
was evident that impoverished communication, hostile attitudes, 
and oversensitivity to differences could lead to distorted views of 
the other which could intensify and perpetuate conflict. In addi- 
tion to the distortions that are natural to the competitive process, 
there are other distortions which commonly occur in the course 
of interaction. Elsewhere (Deutsch 1962b, 1965b) I have described 
some of the common sources of misperception in interactional 
situations. Many of these misperceptions function to transform a 
conflict into a competitive struggle even if the conflict did not 
emerge from a competitive relationship. 
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Here let me illustrate with the implications of a simple psy- 
chological principle: the perception of any act is determined both by our 
perception of the act itself and by our perception of the context in which the 
act occurs. The contexts of social acts are often not immediately 
given in perception and often they are not obvious. When the 
context is not obvious, we tend to assume a familiar context—a 
context which is most likely in terms of our own past experience. 
Since both the present situations and past experience of the actor 
and perceiver may be rather different, it is not surprising that 
they will interpret the same act quite differently. Misunderstand- 
ings of this sort, of course, are very likely when the actor and the 

erceiver come from different cultural backgrounds and are not 
ully informed about these differences. A period of rapid social 
change also makes such misunderstandings widespread as the gap 
between the past and the present widens. 

Given the fact that the ability to place oneself in the other’s 
shoes is notoriously underdeveloped in most people and also that 
this ability is further impaired by stress and inadequate informa- 
tion, it is not astonishing that certain typical biases emerge in the 
perceptions of actions during conflict. Thus, since most people 
are motivated to maintain a favorable view of themselves but are 
less strongly motivated to hold such a view of others, it is not 
surprising that there is a bias toward perceiving one’s own be- 
havior toward the other as being more benevolent and more legiti- 
mate than the other’s behavior toward oneself. Here I am simply 
restating a well-demonstrated psychological truth: namely, the 
evaluation of an act is affected by the evaluation of its source: the 
source is part of the context of behavior. Research, for example, 
has shown that American students are likely to rate more favor- 
ably an action of the United States directed toward the Soviet 
Union than the same action directed by the Soviet Union toward 
the United States. We are likely to view American espionage 
activities in the Soviet Union as more benevolent than similar 
activities by Soviet agents in the United States. 

If each side in a conflict tends to perceive its own motives and 
behavior as more benevolent and legitimate than those of the other 
side, it is evident that conflict will spiral upward in intensity. If 
" Acme" perceives its actions as a benevolent and legitimate way 
of interfering with actions that “Bolt” has no right to engage in, 
“Асте” will certainly be amazed by the intensity of *Bolt/s" hos- 
tile response and will have to escalate his counter-action to negate 
“Bolt’s” response. But how else is “Bolt” likely to act if he per- 
ceives his own actions as well-motivated? And how likely he is to 


respond to *Acme's" escalation with still further counterescala- 
tion if he is capable of so doing! 
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To the extent that there is a biased perception of benevolence 
and legitimacy, one could also expect that there will be a parallel 
bias in what is considered to be an equitable agreement for resolv- 
ing conflict: should not differential legitimacy be differentially 
rewarded? The biased perceptions of what is a fair compromise 
makes agreement more difficult and, thus, extends conflict. An- 
other consequence of the biased perception of benevolence and 
legitimacy is reflected in the asymmetries between trust and sus- 
picion, and between cooperation and competition. Trust, when 
violated, is more likely to turn into suspicion than negated suspi- 
cion is to turn into trust. Similarly, it is easier to move in the 
direction from cooperation to competition than from competition 
to cooperation. 


Other Processes Leading to Misperception 


There are, of course, other types of processes leading to mis- 
perceptions and misjudgments. Їп addition to the distortions 
arising from the pressures for self-consistency and social confor- 
mity (which are discussed below), the intensification of conflict 
may induce stress and tension beyond a moderate optimal level 
and this over-activation, in turn, often leads to an impairment of 
perceptual and cognitive processes in several ways: it reduces the 
range of perceived alternatives; it reduces the time-perspective in 
such a way as to cause a focus on the immediate rather than the 
over-all consequences of the perceived alternatives; it polarizes 
thought so that percepts tend to take on a simplistic cast of being 
"black" or “white”, “for” or “against”, “good” or "evil; it 
leads to stereotyped responses; it increases the susceptibility to 
fear- or hope-inciting rumors; it increases defensiveness; it in- 
creases the pressures to social conformity. In effect, excessive 
tension reduces the intellectual resources available for discovering 
new ways of coping with a problem or new ideas for resolving a 
conflict. Intensification of conflict is the likely result as simplistic 
thinking and the polarization of thought pushes the participants 
to view their alternatives as being limited to “victory” or “defeat”. 
, Paradoxically, it should also be noted that the very availabil- 
ity of intellectual and other resources which can be used for wag- 
ing conflict may make it difficult, at the onset of conflict, to 
forecast the outcome of an attempt to impose one's preference 
upon the other. Less inventive species than man can pretty well 
predict the outcome of a contest by force through aggressive ges- 
turing and other display of combat potential; thus, they rarely 
have to engage in combat to settle “who shall get what, when". 
'The versatility of man's techniques for achieving domination over 
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other men makes it likely that combat will arise because the com- 
batants have discordant judgments of the potential outcomes. 
Unlike his hairy ancestors, the “naked аре” cannot agree in ad- 
vance who will win. Misjudgment of the other side’s willingness 
and capability of fighting has sometimes turned controversy into 
combat as increased tension has narrowed the perceived outcomes 
of conflict to victory or defeat. 


Processes of Commitment 


It has long been recognized that people tend to act in accord 
with their beliefs; more recently, Festinger has emphasized in his 
theory of cognitive dissonance that the converse is also often true: 
people tend to make their beliefs and attitudes accord with their 
actions. The result of this pressure for self-consistency may lead 
to an unwitting involvement in and intensification of conflict as 
one’s actions have to be justified to oneself and to others. The 
tragic course of American involvement in the civil war in Vietnam 
provides an illustration. 


In an unpublished paper presented over two years ago 
(1966) I wrote: 


How did we get involved in this ridiculous and tragic situation: a 
situation in which American lives and resources are being expended in 
defense of a people who are being more grievously injured and who are 
becoming more bitterly antagonistic to us the more deeply we become 
involved in their internal conflict? How is it that we have become so ob- 
sessed with the war in South Vietnam that we are willing to jettison our 
plans for achieving a Great Society at home, neglect the more important 
problems in South America and India, and risk destroying our leadership 
abroad? Not so long ago, we had a different view of the importance of 
Vietnam. In 1954, despite urgent French pleas, President Eisenhower 
refused to let the American military intervene even if all of Vietnam should 
fall. Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, at that time, vehemently opposed the 
use of American soldiers in this far-off land. 

Now that we are massively involved in South Vietnam, we hear many 
different rationalizations of our involvement: Dean Rusk has cited the 
SEATO treaty commitment but as Richard N. Goodwin has pointed out 
in The New Yorker (April 16, 1966): “No adviser in the highest councils 
ever urged action on the basis of the SEATO treaty; none, as far as I know, 
ever mentioned the existence of such a pledge. And, in fact, there was no 
such commitment”. Efforts to justify our involvement in terms of showing 
the communists that internal subversion does not pay are also not con- 
vincing: would they not have already learned from Greece, Malaya, the 
Phillipines, the Congo and Burma, if this was the lesson that had to be 
taught? Similarly, how persuasive is the “domino theory" when such big 
dominoes as China, itself, and also such small ones as Cuba have fallen 
without creating any noticeable domino effect? Nor can we claim “defense 
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of freedom” as our justification when we consider how undemocratic the 
governments of South Vietnam have been—from Diem’s to Ky’s. 
Why then are we involved in the war in South Vietnam? 


Continued Involvement Justifies Past Involvement . . . 


The most direct statement of the reason for our continued involvement 
is the fact that we are involved: our continued involvement justifies our 
past involvement. Once involved it is exceedingly difficult to disengage and 
to admit, thereby, how purposeless and unwitting our past involvement 
has been. I am stating, in other words, that we are not involved because 
of any large strategic or moral purpose and that any such purposes we now 
impute to our involvement are ex post facto rationalizations. 

As a nation, we stumbled into the conflict in South Vietnam under 
the mistaken assumption that “victory might come easily and with little 
pain". At every step of increasing involvement, we were led to believe that 
with some small additional help (economic aid, then military advisers, 
then the use of American helicopters, then the combat use of American 
soldiers, then massive air intervention by American planes, then bombing 
of the North, then massive intervention of American troops, and so on) 
we would not risk a major conflict but yet would help to build an inde- 
pendent, stable country that could stand on its own feet. We have over and 
over again acted on the tempting assumption that with just a little more 
investment we would prevent the whole thing from going down the drain. 

This type of assumption is one with which we are familiar in connec- 
tion with the psychology of gambling. We all know of the losing gambler, 
getting deeper and deeper into a hole, who keeps on betting with the hope 
that by so doing he will recover his initial losses. Not all losing gamblers 
submit to the gambler’s temptation of course. But those whose sense of 
omnipotence is at stake, those who are too proud to recognize that they 
cannot overcome the odds against them are vulnerable to this type of 
disastrous temptation. Are we, as a nation, so committed to a view of 
ourselves as omnipotent that we cannot recognize that we are making the 
wrong gamble? 


Gradual and Unwitting Committment 


In addition to the gambler’s temptation, I shall describe briefly three 
other processes of gradual and unwitting commitment. One is the much- 
discussed process of dissonance-reduction. As Festinger (1961) has pointed 
out: “rats and people come to love the things for which they have suf- 
fered”. Presumably they do so in order to reduce the dissonance induced 
by the suffering and their method of dissonance-reduction is to enhance 
the attractiveness of the choice which led to their suffering: only if what 
one chose was really worthwhile would all of the associated suffering be 
tolerable. Have we not increased what we perceive to be at stake in the 
Vietnam conflict as it has become more and more costly for us? We are 
now at the point where we are told that our national honor, our influence 
as a world leader, our national security are in the balance in the conflict 
over this tragic little land. 

Silvan Tomkins (Tomkins and Izard, 1965) has described a process 
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of circular, incremental magnification which also helps to explain the widening 
of involvement and the monopolization of thought. He suggests that 
occurs if there is a sequence of events of this type: threat, successfu 
defense, breakdown of defense and re-emergence of threat, second success- 
ful new defense, second breakdown of defense and re-emergence of threat, 
and so on until an expectation is generated that no matter how E 
а defense against a dreaded contingency may seem, it will prove unavai ne 
and require yet another defense. This process is circular and incrementa 
Since each new threat requires a more desperate defense and the successive 
breakdown of each newly improved defense generates a magnification oí 
the nature of the threat and the concurrent affect which it evokes. The 
increasing and obsessive preoccupation with Vietnam may, in part, reflect 
just such a process: time and time again, we have assumed that a new ane 
more powerful defense or assault against the Vietcong would do the tric 
only to find that a new and more powerful military commitment was re- 
quired. By now, according to newspaper reports, Vietnam almost mono- 
polizes the thinking of our national leaders and the attention given to more 
fundamental concerns is minimized. 


Situational Entrapment 


Let me, finally, turn to an everyday process of unwitting involvement: 
Situational entrapment. The çharacteristic of this process is that behavior is 
typically initiated under the assumption that the environment is compliant 
rather than reactive—that it responds as a tool for one’s purposes rather 
than as a self-maintaining system. Well-intentioned actions sometimes 
produce effects opposite to those intended because the actions do not take 
into account the characteristics of the setting in which they take place. By 
now, we are all aware that an unintended consequence of some public 
health measures in Latin America was the population explosion. Only 
now, are we beginning to recognize that some consequences of the types 
of aid we have given to some underdeveloped countries is to hinder their 
economic development and to foster a need for ever-increasing aid. Simi- 
larly, one may propose that the nature of the American intervention in 
Vietnam has served to weaken the opposition to the Vietcong, demoralize 
those in Vietnam who were able and willing to rely on the Vietnamese to 
solve their problems without foreign control, increase the strength and 
resolution of the Vietcong, and otherwise produce the responses which 
would require an increasing involvement and commitment of American 
resources and men just to prevent an immediate overturn of the situation. 

I have used the war in Vietnam to illustrate the process of unwitting 
involvement in the intensification of conflict. It could also be used to 
indicate the consequences of a competitive process of resolving our con- 
flicts with Communist China, North Vietnam and the Vietcong. There has 
been little in the way of open and honest communication, there has been 
massive and mutual misperception and misunderstanding, there has been 
intense mutual suspicion and hostility, there has been derogation of the 
possibilities of agreement other than those imposed by force, there has 
been a widening of the scope of the issues in conflict and an escalation 
of the force employed, and there was an increasing attempt to polarize 
loyalties and allegiances about this one area of conflict. 
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A destructive conflict such as the one in which we have been 
engaged in Vietnam can be brought to a conclusion because the 
costs of continuing the conflict becomes so large in relation to 
any values that might be obtained through its continuance that 
its senselessness becomes compellingly apparent. The senseless- 
ness is likely to be most apparent to those who have not been the 
decision-makers and thus have little need to justify the conflict, 
and to those who bear the costs most strongly. Destructive conflict 
can, also, be aborted before running its fall course if there is a 
strong enough community or strong third parties who can compel 
the conflicting parties to end their violence. We in the United 
States are in the unfortunate position that relative to our prestige 
and power there is neither a disinterested third party nor an inter- 
national community that is powerful enough to motivate us to 
accept a compromise when we think our own interests may be 
enhanced by the outcome of a competitive struggle. Peace in 
Vietnam might have occurred much earlier if the UN, or even 
our friends, could have influenced us. 


Productive Conflict 


It has been long recognized that conflict is not inherently 
pathological or destructive. Its very pervasiveness suggests that 
it has many positive functions. It prevents stagnation, it stimu- 
lates interest and curiosity, it is the medium through which prob- 
lems can be aired and solutions arrived at; it is the root of personal 
and social change. Conflict is often part of the process of testing 
and assessing oneself and, as such, may be highly enjoyable as 
one experiences the pleasure of the full and active use of one’s 
capacities. Conflict, in addition, demarcates groups from one 
another and, thus, helps to establish group and personal identi- 
ties; external conflict often fosters internal cohesiveness. More- 
over, as Coser (1956, 154) has indicated: 


In loosely-structured groups and open societies, conflict, which aims 
at a resolution of tension between antagonists, is likely to have stabilizing 
and integrative functions for the relationship. By permitting immediate 
and direct expression of rival claims, such social systems are able to read- 
just their structures by eliminating the sources of dissatisfaction. The 
multiple conflicts which they experience may serve to eliminate the causes 
for dissociation and to re-establish unity. These systems avail themselves, 
through the toleration and institutionalization of conflict, of an important 
stablizing mechanism. 

I stress the positive functions of conflict, and I have by no 
means provided an exhaustive listing, because many discussions 
of conflict cast it in the role of the villain as though conflict per se 
were the cause of psychopathology, social disorder, war. The 
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question I wish to raise now is whether there are any distinguish- 
ing features in the process of resolving conflict which lead to the 
constructive outcomes? Do lively, productive controversies have 
common patterns that are distinctive from those characterizing 
deadly quarrels? 


In the Literature . . . 


I must confess that as I started to work on this paper I had 
expected to find in the social science literature more help in 
answering these questions than I have found so far. The writings, 
for example, on personality development, unfortunately, have 
little to say about productive conflict; the focus is on pathological 
conflict. Similarly, the voluminous literature on social conflict 
neglects productive conflict between groups. It is true that the 
long standing negative view of social conflict has yielded to an 
outlook which stresses the social functions of conflict. Neverthe- 
less, apart from the writings of people connected with the “поп- 
violence” movement little attempt has been made to distinguish 
between conflicts that achieve social change through a process 
that is destructive from one that is mutually rewarding to the 
parties involved in the conflict. Yet change can take place either 
as it has at Columbia, through a process of confrontation which 
is costly to the conflicting groups, or it can take place through 
a process of problem-solving, as it has at Teachers College, which 
is mutually rewarding to the conflicting groups. 

My own predilections have led me to the hunch that the 
major features of productive conflict resolution are likely to be 
similar, at the individual level, to the processes involved in creative 
thinking and, at the social level, to the processes involved in co- 
operative group problem-solving. Let me first turn to the process 
involved in creative thinking. For an incisive, critical survey of the 
existing literature I am indebted to Stein (1968). 


Creative Thinking 


The creative process has been described as consisting of 
several overlapping phases. Although various authors differ slight- 
ly in characterizing the phases, they all suggest some sequence 
such as the following: 

. . . (a) An initial period which leads to the experiencing and 
recognition of a problem which is sufficiently arousing 
to motivate efforts to solve it. 

. . . (b) Second, a period of concentrated effort to solve the prob- 


lem through routine, readily available, or habitual 
actions. 
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‚.. (c) Then, with the failure of customary processes to solve 
the problem, there is an experience of frustration, ten- 
sion, and discomfort which leads to a temporary with- 
drawal from the problem. 

. (d) During this incubation period of withdrawal and dis- 
tancing from the problem it is perceived from a different 
perspective and is reformulated in a way which permits 
new orientations to a solution to emerge. 

. . . (e) Next, a tentative solution appears in а moment of in- 
sight often accompanied by a sense of exhilaration. 

. . . (f) Then, the solution is elaborated and detailed and tested 
against reality. And 

. . « (g) finally, the solution is communicated to relevant 
audiences. 

There are three key psychological elements in this process: 

. . . (a) the arousal of an appropriate level of motivation to 
solve the problem; 

. . . (b) the development of the conditions which permit the 
reformulation of the problem once an impasse has been 
reached; and 

. . . (с) the concurrent availability of diverse ideas which can be 
flexibly combined into novel and varied patterns. 

Each of these key elements are subject to influence from social 

conditions and the personalities of the problem-solvers. 
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The Arousal of the Optimal Level of Motivation 


Consider the arousal of an optimal level of motivation, a 
level sufficient to sustain problem-solving efforts despite frustra- 
tions and impasses and yet not so intense that it overwhelms or 
that it prevents distancing from the problem. Neither undue 
smugness nor satisfaction with things as they are nor a sense of 
helplessness, terror or rage are likely to lead to an optimal motiva- 
tion to recognize and face a problem or conflict. Nor will a passive 
readiness to acquiesce to the demands of the environment; nor 
will the willingness to fit oneself into the environment no matter 
how poorly it fits oneself. Optimal motivation, rather, presup- 
poses an alert readiness to be dissatisfied with things as they are 
and a freedom to confront one's environment without excessive 
fear, combined with a confidence in one's capacities to persist 
in the face of obstacles. The intensity of motivation that is optimal 
will vary with the effectiveness with which it can be controlled: the 
more effective the controls, the more intense the motivation can 
be without its having disruptive consequences. , 

Thus, one of the creative functions of conflict resides in its 
ability to arouse motivation to solve a problem which might other- 
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wise go unattended. A scholar who exposes his theories and 
research to the scrutiny of his peers may be stimulated to a deeper 
analysis when he is confronted with conflicting data and theoreti- 
cal analysis by a colleague. Similarly, individuals and groups 
who have authority and power and who are satisfied with the 
status quo may be aroused to recognize problems and be moti- 
vated to work on them as opposition from the dissatisfied makes 
the customary relations and arrangements unworkable and unre- 
warding. They may be motivated also by being helped to perceive 
the possibilities oL more satisfying relations md arrangments. 
Acceptance of the necessity of a change in the status quo rather 
than a rigid, defensive adherence to previously existing positions 
is most likely, however, when the circumstances arousing new 
motivations suggest courses of action that contain minimal threat 
to the social or self-esteem of those who must change. 


Threats Induce Defensiveness 


Thus, although acute dissatisfaction with things as they 
are, on the one hand, and the motivation to recognize and work 
at problems on the other, are necessary for creative solutions, 
they are not sufficient. The circumstances conducive to creativity 
are varied but they have in common that “they provide the indi- 
vidual with an environment in which he does not feel threatened 
and in which he does not feel under pressure. He is relaxed but 
alert" (Stein, 1968). Threat induces defensiveness and reduces 
the tolerance of ambiguity as well as openness to the new and 
unfamiliar; excessive tension leads to a primitivization and stereo- 
typing of thought processes. As Rokeach (1960) has pointed out, 
threat and excessive tension leads to the “closed” rather than 
"open" mind. To entertain novel ideas which may at first seem 
wild and implausible, to question initial assumptions or the 
framework within which the problem or conflict occurs, the 
individual needs the freedom or courage to express himself with- 
out fear of censure. In addition, he needs to Become sufficiently 
detached from his original viewpoints to be able to see the conflict 
from new perspectives. 

‚ Although an unpressured and unthreatening environment 
facilitates the restructuring of a problem or conflict, and, by 50 
doing, makes it more amenable to solution, the ability to reformu- 
late a (076 and to develop solutions із, іп turn, dependent 
upon the availability of cognitive resources. Ideas are important 
for the creative resolution of conflict and any factor which broad- 
ens the range of ideas and alternatives cognitively available to the 
participants in a conflict will be useful. Intelligence, the ex osure 
to diverse experiences, an interest in ideas, a preference br the 
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novel and complex, a receptivity to metaphors and analogies, the 
capacity to make remote associations, independence in judgment, 
the ability to play with ideas are some of the personal factors 
which characterize creative problem-solvers. The availability of 
ideas is also dependent upon social conditions such as the oppor- 
tunity to communicate with and be exposed to other people who 
may have relevant and unfamiliar ideas (i.e., experts, impartial 
outsiders, people with similar or analogous situations), a social 
atmosphere which values innovation and originality and which 
encourages the exchange of ideas, and a social tradition which 
fosters the optimistic view that, with effort and time, constructive 
solutions can be discovered or invented to problems which seem 
initially intractable. 

Let me note that in my view the application of full cognitive 
resources to the discovery and invention of constructive solutions 
of conflict is relatively rare. Resources are much more available 
for the waging of conflict. The research and development expendi- 
tures on techniques of conflict waging or conflict suppression, 
as well as the actual expenditures on conflict-waging, dwarf the 
expenditures for peace-building. This is obviously true at the 
national level where military expenditures dominate our national 
budget. I would contend that this is also true at the interpersonal 
and intergroup levels. At the interpersonal level, most of us receive 
considerable training in waging or suppressing conflict and we 
have elaborate institutions for dealing with adversary relations 
and for custodial care of the psychological casualties of interper- 
sonal conflict. In contrast, there is little formal training in tech- 
niques of constructive conflict resolution, and the institutional 
resources for helping people to resolve conflicts are meagre indeed. 


Cooperative Problem-Solving 


In a cooperative context, a conflict can be viewed as a com- 
mon problem in which the conflicting parties have the joint in- 
terest of reaching a mutually satisfactory solution. As I have 
suggested earlier in the paper, there is nothing inherent in most 
conflicts which makes it impossible for the resolution of conflict 
to take place in a cooperative context through a cooperative 
process. It is, of course, true that the occurrence of cooperative 
conflict resolution is less likely in certain circumstances and in 
certain types of conflict than in others. We shall consider some 
of the predisposing circumstances in a later section. 

here are a number of reasons why a cooperative process is 
likely to lead to productive conflict resolution: 
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. . . (a) It aids open and honest communication of relevant 


‚ (b) 


(e 


It can be seen that a cooperative process produces many 
of the characteristics that are conducive to creative problem- 
solving—openness, lack of defensiveness, full utilization of avail- 
able resources. However, in itself, cooperation does not insure that 
problem-solving efforts will be successful. Such other factors as 
the imaginativeness, experience and flexibility of the parties 
involved are also determinative. Nevertheless, if the cooperative 
relationship is a strong one it can withstand failure and temporar- 
ily deactivate or postpone conflict. Or, if it cannot be delayed, 
cooperative relations will help to contain destructive conflict so 
that the contest for supremacy occurs under agreed upon rules. 
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information between the participants. The freedom to 
share information enables the parties to go beneath the 
manifest to the underlying issues involved in the conflict 
and, thereby, to facilitate the meaningful and accurate 
definition of the problems they are coníronting together. 
It also enables each party to benefit from the knowledge 
possessed by the other and, thus, to face the joint prob- 
lem with greater intellectual resources. In addition, 
kn and honest communication reduces the likelihood 
of the development of misunderstandings which can 
lead to confusion and mistrust. 

It encourages the recognition of the legitimacy of each 
other's interests and of the necessity of searching for a 
solution which is responsive to the needs of each side. 
It tends to limit rather than expand the scope of conflict- 
ing interests and, thus, minimizes the need for defensive- 
ness. It enables the participants to approach the 
mutually acknowledged problem in a way which 
utilizes their special talents and enables them to sub- 
stitute for one another in their joint work so that 
duplication of effort is reduced. Influence attempts 
tend to be limited to processes of persuasion. The en- 
hancement of mutual resources and mutual power 
become objectives. 

It leads to a trusting, friendly attitude which increases 
sensitivity to similarities and common interests, while 
minimizing the salience of differences. However, one 
of the common pathologies of cooperation (Deutsch, 
1962a) is expressed in premature agreement: a super- 
ficial convergence in beliefs and values before the under- 
lying differences have been exposed. 
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Controlled Competitive Conflict 


So far my discussion has centered on unregulated conflict. 
I have considered characteristics of a destructive competitive 
process in which the outcomes are determined by a power struggle 
and also those of a cooperative process in which the outcomes are 
determined by joint problem-solving. However, it is evident that 
competitive conflict, because of its осн potential, is rarely 
unregulated. It is limited and controlled by institutional forms 
(e.g., collective bargaining, the judicial system), social roles 
(mediators, conciliators, referees, judges, policemen), social 
norms (““‘fairness”’, “justice”, “equality”, “nonviolence”, "in- 
tegrity of communication", etc.) rules for conducting negotiations 
(when to initiate and terminate negotiations, how to set an 
agenda, how to present demands, etc.) and specific procedures 
(*hinting" versus “explicit” communication, public versus pri- 
vate sessions, etc.). These societal forms may be aimed at regulat- 
ing how force may be employed (as in the code of a duel of honor 
or in certain rules of Sie vada or it may be an attempt to ascertain 
the basic power relations of the disputants without resort to a 
power struggle (as is often the case in the negotiations of collective 
bargaining and international relations), or it may be oriented 
toward removing power as the basis for determining the outcome 
of conflict (as is often the case in judicial processes). 

With regard to regulated conflict, it is pertinent to ask what 
are the conditions which make it likely that the regulations will 
be adhered to by the parties in conflict? In a duel of honor, when 
would a duelist prefer to die rather than cheat? These questions, 
if pursued along relevant intellectual lines would lead to an exami- 
nation of different forms of rule violation and social deviance, 
their genesis and control. Such an investigation is beyond the 
scope of this paper. However, it seems reasonable to assert that 
adherence to the rules is more likely when: (a) the rules are 
known, unambiguous, consistent, and unbiased; (b) the other 
adheres to the rules; (c) violations are quickly known by signifi- 
cant others; (d) there is significant social approval for adherence 
and significant social disapproval for violation; (e) adherence to 
the rules has been rewarding while uncontrolled conflict has been 
costly in the past; and (f) one would like to be able to employ 
the rules in future conflicts. Undoubtedly, the most critical 
influence serving to encapsulate and control competitive conflict 
is the existence of common membership in a community which is 
strong enough to evoke habitual compliance to its values and 
procedures and also confident enough of its strength to tolerate 
internal struggles. 
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There are several productive possibilities which inhere in 
regulated conflict. It provides a basis for resolving a conflict when 
no other basis for agreement can be reached: “first choice" goes 
to the winner of the contest. However, the winner is not neces- 
sarily the sole survivor as may be the case in an uncontrolled test 
of power. The values and procedures regulating the conflict may 
select the winner on some other basis than the relative combat 
strength of the contestants. A conflict between husband and wife 
or between the United States and one of its citizens may be settled 
by a judicial process which permits the contestant with a stronger 
legal claim to win even though his physical prowess may be weak- 
er. Or, the rules may make the contest one of intellectual rather 
than physical power. Thus, by the regulation of conflict a society 
may encourage the survival of certain values and the extinction of 
others because the rules for conducting conflict reflect the values 
of the society. , 

Also, insofar as a framework for limiting a conflict exists it 
may encourage the development of the conflict sufficiently to 
prevent “premature cooperation”. The fear of the consequences 
of unrestrained conflict may lead to a superficial, unsatisfying 
and unstable agreement before the underlying issues in the con- 
flict have been worked through. The freedom to push deeper into 
a conflict because some of its potential dangers have been elimi- 
nated is, of course, one of the characteristics of creative conflict 
resolution. However, for the conflict to be contained as it deepens, 
there must be a community which is strong enough to bind the 
conflicting parties to the values and procedures re ulating con- 
flict. If the direct or mediated cooperative interests of the conflict- 
ing parties are weak, the control process is likely to fail or be 
subverted; the agreements Mel. at will be challenged and 
undermined; conflict will escalate and take a destructive turn. 
Effective regulation presupposes a firm basis of confidence in the 
mutual allegiance to the procedures limiting conflict. 


Conditions Which Influence the Course of 
Conflict Resolution 


I now turn to a consideration of the factors which tend to 
elicit one or the other process of conflict resolution. First, I shall 
consider the question: What gives rise to a destructive or con- 
structive course of conflict? Next, I shall consider the more diffi- 
cult question: What can be done to change a destructive conflict 
into a constructive one? 
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Factors Determining the Course of Conflict 


There are innumerable specific factors which may influence 
the course which a conflict takes. It is useful to have some simpli- 
fying outline that highlights central determinants and permits a 
proliferation of detail as this becomes necessary. 


Process 


In the preceding sections, I have indicated that the charac- 
teristic strategies and tactics elicited by cooperative and competi- 
tive processes tend to be self-confirming and self-perpetuating. 
The strategy of power and the tactics of coercion, threat and 
deception result from and result in a competitive orientation. 
Similarly, the strategy of mutual problem-solving and the tactics 
of persuasion, openness and sharing elicit and are elicited by a 
cooperative orientation. However, cooperation which is recipro- 
cated by competition is more likely to end up as mutual competi- 
tion than mutual cooperation. 


Prior Relationship 


The stronger and the more salient the existing cooperative as 
compared with the competitive bonds linking the conflicting 
parties, the more likely it is that a conflict will be resolved co- 
operatively. The total strength of the cooperative bonds is a func- 
tion of their importance as well as their number. There are 
obviously many different types of bonds that could be enumer- 
ated: superordinate goals, mutually facilitating interests, common 
allegiances and values, linkages to a common community, and 
the like. These bonds are important to the extent that they serve 
significant needs successfully. Thus, experiences of successful 
prior cooperative relationships together enhance the likelihood 
of present cooperation; experiences of failure and disillusionment 
in attempts to cooperate make it unlikely. On the other hand, 
the past experience of costly competitive conflict does not neces- 
sarily enhance the probability of cooperation, although this is a 
possible result. 


The Nature of the Conflict 


Here I wish to highlight several major dimensions of conflict: 
the size (scope, importance, centrality), rigidity and intercon- 
nectedness of the issues in conflict. 

Roger Fisher (1964), in a brilliant paper entitled “Fraction- 
ating Conflict”, has pointed out that “issue control” may be as 
important as “arms control" in the management of conflict. His 
thesis is the familiar one that small conflicts are easier to resolve 
than large ones. However, he also points out that the participants 
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may have a choice in defining the conflict as a large or small one; 
Conflict is enlarged by dealing with it as a conflict between large 
rather than small units (as a conflict between two individuals of 
different races or as a racial conflict), as a conflict over a large 
substantive issue rather than a small one (over “being treated 
fairly” or “being treated unfairly at a particular occasion"), as 
a conflict over a principle rather than the application of a princi- 
ple, as a conflict whose solution establishes large rather than 
small substantive or procedural precedents. Many other determi- 
nants of conflict size could be listed. For example, an issue which 
bears upon self-esteem or change in power or status is likely to be 
more important than an issue which does not. Illegitimate threat 
or attempts to coerce are likely to increase the size of the conflict 
and thus increase the likelihood of a competitive process. 1 
"Issue rigidity" refers to the availability of satisfactory alter- 
natives or substitutes for the outcomes initially at stake in the 
conflict. Although motivational and intellectual rigidity may lead 
the parties in conflict to perceive issues more rigidly than reality 
dictates, it is also evident that certain issues are less conducive 
to cooperative resolution than others. “Greater power over the 
other", "victory over the other", “having more status than the 
other" are rigid definitions of conflict since it is impossible on 
any given issue for both parties in conflict to have outcomes which 
are superior to the other's. 
any conflicts do not, of course, center on only one issue. 
If the issues are separable or sufficiently uncorrelated, it is pos- 
sible for one side to gain on one issue and the other side to find 
satisfaction in another issue. This possibility is enhanced if the 
parties do not have the same evaluations: if issue A is important 
to one and not the other, while the reverse is true for issue B. 


The Characteristics of the Parties in Conflict 


Ideology, personality and position may lead to a more favor- 
able evaluation of one process than the other. Тһе strategy and 
tactics associated with competitive struggle may seem more manly 
or intriguing than those associated with cooperation: consider the 
contrasting popular irnages of the soldier and of the diplomat. 
Similarly, the characteristics of the individual arties to a conflict 
will help determine the size and rigidity of the issues that they 
perceive to be in conflict and also their skill and available re- 
sources for handling conflict one way or another. 

In addition, conflict and dissension within each party ma 
affect the course of conflict between them. Internal conflict will 
often either increase external belligerence as a tactic to increase 
internal cohesiveness or lead to external weakness and possibly 
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tempt the other side to obtain a competitive advantage. Internal 
instability also interferes with cooperative conflict resolution by 
making it difficult to work out a durable, dependable agreement. 


Estimations of Success 


Many conflicts have an unplanned, expressive character in 
which the course of action taken is an expression both of the qual- 
ity of the relationship between the participants and of the char- 
acteristics of the individual participants. Other conflicts are 
guided by an instrumental orientation in which courses of action 
are consciously evaluated and chosen in terms of how likely they 
are to lead to satisfying outcomes. Many factors influencing the 
estimations of success of the different processes of conflict resolu- 
tion could be listed. Those who perceive themselves to have a clear 
superiority in power are likely to favor an unregulated competitive 
process; those who perceive themselves as having a legal superi- 
ority in “rights” are likely to favor adversary relations that are 
regulated by legal institutions; those who are concerned with the 
long-range relationships, with the ability to work together in the 
future are more likely to favor a cooperative process. Similarly, 
those who have been excluded from the cooperative process and 
expect the regulations to be stacked against them may think of the 
competitive process as the only one offering any potential of 
satisfaction. 


Third Parties 


The attitudes, strength and resources of interested third 
parties are often crucial determinants. Thus, a conflict is more 
likely to be resolved cooperatively if powerful and prestigeful 
third parties encourage such a resolution and help to provide 
problem-solving resources (institutions, facilities, personnel, 
social norms and procedures) to expedite discovery of a mutually 
satisfactory solution. 


Changing the Course of Conflict 


From much that I have stated earlier, it is evident that I be- 
lieve that a mutually cooperative orientation is likely to be the most 
productive orientation for resolving conflict. Yet it must be recog- 
nized that the orientations of the conflicting parties may not be 
mutual. One side may experience the conflict and be motivated 
to resolve it; the other side may be content with things as they 
are and not even aware of the other’s dissatisfaction. Or both 
may recognize the conflict but one may be oriented to a win-lose 
solution while the other may be seeking a cooperative resolution. 
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We have suggested earlier that the usual tendency for such asym- 
metries in orientation is to produce a change toward mutual 
competition rather than mutual cooperation. It is, after all, pos- 
sible to attack, overcome, or destroy another without his consent 
but to cooperate with another, he must be willing or, at least, 
compliant. 

How can Acme induce Bolt to cooperate in resolving a con- 
flict if Bolt is not so inclined or if Bolt perceives his interests 
as antagonistic to Acme’s? There is, obviously, no single answer 
to this question. What answer is appropriate depends upon such 
factors as: the nature of the conflict, the relative power of Acme 
and Bolt, the nature and motivation of Bolt’s noncooperation, 
the particular resources and vulnerabilities of each party, and 
their relationships to third parties. However, it is evident that the 
search for an answer must be guided by the realization that there 
are dangers in certain types of influence procedures. Namely, they 
may boomerang and increase open resistance and alienation or 
they may merely elicit a sham or inauthentic cooperation with 
underlying resistance. Inauthentic cooperation is more difficult to 
change than open resistance because it masks and denies the un- 
derlying alienation. 

Let me offer some hypotheses about the types of influence 
procedures which are likely to elicit resistance and alienation: 

. . . (a) Illegitimate techniques which violate the values and norms 
governing interaction and influence that are held by the 
other are alienating (the grater the violation, the more 
important and the more numerous the values bein 
violated, the greater will be the resistance). It is, О 
course, true that sometimes an adaptation level effect 
occurs so that frequently violated norms lose their il- 
legitimacy (as in parking violations); at other times, the 
accumulation of violations tends to produce an increas- 
ingly negative reaction. 

Negative sanctions such as punishments and threats tend 
to elicit more resistance than positive sanctions such as 
promises and rewards. What is considered to be reward- 
ing or punishing may also be influenced by one’s adap- 
tation level; the reduction of the level of rewards which 
are customarily received will usually be viewed as 
negative. 

Sanctions which are inappropriate in kind are also likely 
to elicit resistance. Thus, the reward of money rather 
than appreciation may decrease the willingness to coop- 
erate of someone whose cooperation is engendered by 
affiliative rather than utilitarian motives. Similarly, a 
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threat or punishment is more likely to be effective if it 
fits the crime than if its connection with the crime is 
artificial. A child who breaks another child’s toy is 
punished more appropriately if he has to give the child 
a toy of his own as a substitute than if he is denied per- 
mission to watch TV. 

(d) Influence which is excessive in magnitude tends to be 
resisted; excessive promise or reward leads to the sense 
of being bribed, excessive threat or punishment leads to 
the feeling of being coerced. 

These factors summate. Illegitimate threat which is inappro- 
priate and excessive is most likely to elicit resistance and aliena- 
tion while an appropriate legitimate reward is least likely to do so. 
Inauthentic cooperation, with covert resistance, is most likely 
when resistance is high and when bribery or coercion elicits overt 
compliance. 


What Action Induces Cooperation? 


I have, so far, outlined what one should not do if one wants to 
elicit authentic cooperative conflict resolution. Let me turn now 
to the question of what courses of action can be taken which are 
likely to induce cooperation. In so doing, I wish to focus on a 
particularly important kind of conflict: conflict between those 
groups who have considerable authority to make decisions and 
relatively high control over the conventional means of social and 
political influence and those groups who have little decision- 
making authority and relatively little control over the conventional 
means of influence. 

Although there have always been conflicts between the ruler 
and the ruled, between parents and children, and between em- 
ployers and employees, I suggest that this is the characteristic 
conflict of our time. It arises from the increasing demand for more 
power and prosperity from those who have been largely excluded 
from the processes of decision-making usually to their economic, 
social, psychological and physical disadvantage. The racial crisis 
in the United States, the student upheavals throughout the world, 
the revolutionary struggles in the underdeveloped areas, the con- 
troversies within and between nations in Eastern Europe, and the 
civil war in South Vietnam: all of these conflicts partly express 
the growing recognition at all levels of social life that social change 
is possible, that things do not have to remain as they are, that 
one can participate in the shaping of one’s environment and im- 
prove one’s lot. 
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Role Satisfaction . . . 


It is evident that those who are satisfied with their roles ir 
and the outcomes of the decision-making process may develop 
both a vested interest in preserving the existing arrangements and 
appropriate rationales cs е their positions. These rationale: 
generally take the form of attributing superior competence (more 
ability, knowledge, skill) and, or, superior moral value (greater 
initiative, drive, sense of responsibility, self-control) to onesell 
compared to those of lower status. From the point of view of those 
in power, lack of power and affluence is “little enough punis 
ment" for people so incapable and so deficient in morality and 
maturity that they have failed to make their way in society. e 
rationales supporting the status quo are usually accompanied b) 
corresponding sentiments which lead their possessors to react 
with disapproval and resistance to attempts to change the power 
relations and with apprehension and defensiveness to the possibil- 
ity that these attempts will succeed. The apprehension is often 2 
response to the expectation that the change will leave one in a 
powerless position under the control of those who are incompetent 


and irresponsible or at the mercy of those seeking revenge for past 
injustices. 


If such rationales, 
developed, those in 
mechanisms in deali 


of the subordinated group: denial, which is ex 
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ility for the dissatisfactions into other groups 


ү : ; of the underprivileged 
and, in so doing, may temporarily confuse and mislead those who. 


are dissatisfied; sublimation, which attempts to find substitute 


solutions—e.g., instead of increasing the decision-making power 
of Harlem residents over their schools, provide more facilities for 
the Harlem schools. 
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that as social scientists we were consultants to the poor and weak 
rather than to the rich and strong, what would we suggest? Let me 
note that this would be an unusual and new position for most of 
us. If we have given any advice at all, it has been to those in high 
power. The unwitting consequence of this one-sided consultant 
role has been that we have too often assumed that the social pa- 
thology has been in the ghetto rather than in those who have built 
the walls to surround it, that the “disadvantaged” are the ones 
who need to be changed rather than the people and the institu- 
tions who have kept the disadvantaged in a submerged position. It 
is not that we should detach ourselves from “Headstart”, * Vista", 
and various other useful training and remedial programs for the 
disadvantaged. Rather, we should have an appropriate perspec- 
tive on such programs. It is more important that the educational 
institutions, the economic and political systems be changed so 
that they will permit those groups who are now largely excluded 
from important positions of decision-making to share power than 
to try to inculcate new attitudes and skills in those who are ex- 
cluded. After all, would we not expect that the educational 
achievements of black children would be higher than they are now 
if school boards had more black members and schools had more 
black principals? Would we not also expect that the occupational 
attainment of blacks would be higher (and their дола а pci 
rate lower) if General Motors, АТ. and T., and General Electric 
had some black board members and company presidents as well 
as white ones? Again, would we not expect more civil obedience 
in the black community if Charles Evers rather than James East- 
land were chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee and if the 
House had barred corrupt white congressmen as well as Adam 
Clayton Powell? Let us not lose sight of what and who has to be 
changed, let us recognize where the social pathology really is! 


Attention, Comprehension, Acceptance 


But given the resistance and defensiveness of those in high 
power, what can we recommend to those in low power as a strat- 
egy of persuasion? As Hovland, Janis and Kelley (1953) have 
pointed out, the process of persuasion involves obtaining the 
other’s attention, comprehension and acceptance of the message that 
one is communicating. The process of persuasion, however, starts 
with the communicator having a message that he wants to get 
across to the other. He must have an objective if he is to be able to 
articulate a clear and compelling message. Further, in formulat- 
ing and communicating his message, it is important to recognize 
that it will be heard not only by the other, but also by one’s own 
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group and by other interested audiences. The desirable effects of 
a message on its intended audience may be negated by its unan- 
ticipated effects on those for whom it was not intended. I suggest 
that the following generalized message contains the basic elements 
of what Acme must communicate to Bolt to change him and, in 
addition, it is a message which can be overheard by other audi- - 
ences without harmful consequences. Admittedly, it must be 
communicated in a way which elicits Bolt’s attention, comprehen- 
sion and acceptance of its credibility rather than in the abstract, 
intellectualized form in which it is presented below. And, of 
course, the generalized objective of equality must be detailed in 
terms of specific relations in specific contexts. 


1 am dissatisfied with our relationship and the effects it has. I think it can 
be improved in ways which will benefit you as well as me. I am sufficiently 
discontent that I can no longer continue in any relationship with you in 
which I do not participate as an equal in making the decisions which affect 
me as well as you, except as a temporary measure while we move toward 
equality. This may upset and discomfort you but I have no alternative 
other than to disengage myself from all forms of inauthentic cooperation: 
my dignity as well as pressure from my group will no longer allow me to 
engage in this self-deception and self-abasement. Neither coercion nor 
bribery will be effective; my self-respect and my group will force me to 
resist them. I remain prepared to cooperate with you as an equal in work- 
ing on joint problems, including the problems involved in redefining our 
relationship to one another. I expect that changing our relationship will 
not be without its initial difficulties for both of us; we will be uncertain 
and perhaps suspicious, we will misunderstand and disagree and regress to 
old habits from time to time. I am willing to face these difficulties, I invite 
you to join with me to work toward improving our relationship, to over- 
come your dissatisfactions as well as mine. I believe that we both will feel 
more self-fulfilled in a relationship that is not burdened by inauthenticity. 

It would take too long to detail all of the elements in this 
message and their rationales. But essentially the message commits 
Acme irreversibly to his objective, self-esteem and social esteem 
are at stake; he will be able to live neither with himself nor his 
group if he accepts an inferior status. This is done not only in 
words but also by the style of communicating which expresses a 
self-confident equality and competence. It provides Bolt with the 
prospect of positive incentives for changing and negative ones for 
not changing; Acme maintains a cooperative stance throughout 
and develops in action the possibility of a true mutual exchange 
by expressing the awareness that dissatisfactions are not one- 
sided. It also inoculates against some of the expected difficulties 
involved in change. It should be noted that Acme's statements 0 
the threats faced by Bolt if change is not forthcoming (the instru- 
mental threat of noncooperation, the moral threat that the status 
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quo violates important social norms concerning human dignity 
and authenticity, the threat of resistance to coercion) are neither 
arbitrary, illeguimMe, coercive nor demanding to Bolt—i.e., they 
are not strongly alienating. 


Rage or Fear Handicaps . . . 


Rage or fear in the low power group often makes it impossible 
for them to communicate a message of the sort that I have de- 
scribed above. Rage leads to an emphasis on destructive, coercive 
techniques and precludes offers of authentic cooperation. Fear, on 
the other hand, weakens the commitment to the steps necessary 
to induce a change and lessens the credibility that compliance will 
be withdrawn if change does not occur. Although it is immediately 
destructive, rage is potentially a more useful emotion than fear 
since it leads to bold actions which are less damaging to the devel- 
opment of a sense of power and, hence, of self-esteem. And these 
latter are necessary for authentic cooperation. Harnessed rage or 
outrage can be a powerful energizer for determined action and 
if this action is directed toward building one’s own power rather 
than destroying the other’s power, the outrage may have a socially 
constructive outcome. 

In any case, it is evident that when intense rage or fear are the 
dominant emotions the cooperative message that I have outlined 
is largely irrelevant. Both rage and fear are rooted in a sense of 
helplessness and powerlessness: they are emotions associated 
with a state of dependency. Those in low power can overcome 
these debilitating emotions by their own successful social action 
on matters of significance to them. In the current slang, they have 

ot to “do their own thing”, it cannot be given to them nor done 
or them. This is why my emphasis throughout this discussion 
has been on the sharing of power, and thus increasing one's power 
to affect one's fate, rather than on the sharing of Жер. hile 
the sharing of affluence is desirable, it is not sufficient. In its most 
debilitating sense, “poverty” is a lack of power and not merely 
a lack of money. Money is, of course, a base for power but it is not 
the only one. If one chooses to be poor, as do some members of 
religious or pioneering groups, the psychological syndrome usual- 
ly associated with imposed poverty—a mixture of dependency, 
apathy, small time perspective, suspicion, fear and rage—is not 
present. 


Authentic Cooperation 


Thus, the ability to offer and engage in authentic cooperation 
presupposes an awareness that one is neither helpless nor power- 
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less, even though one is at a relative disadvantage. Not only inde- 
pendent action but also cooperative action requires a recognition 
and confirmation of one’s capacity to “go it alone” if necessary. 
Unless one has the freedom to choose not to cooperate, there can 
be no free choice to cooperate. “Black power” is, thus, a necessity 
for black cooperation: of black cooperation with blacks as well as 
with whites. Powerlessness and the associated lack of self and 
group esteem are not conducive either to internal group cohesive- 
ness or to external cooperation. “Black power” does not, however, 
necessarily lead to white cooperation. This is partly because, in 
its origin and rhetoric, *black power” may be oriented against 
“white power” and thus is likely to intensify the defensiveness 
of those with high power. When “black power" is primarily di- 
rected against “whitey” rather than for “blacks” it is, of course, 
to be expected that “whitey” will retaliate. The resulting course 
of events may provide some grim satisfaction to those despairing 
blacks who prefer to wield even short-lived destructive power 
rather than to be ineffectual and to those whites who prefer to be 
ruthless oppressors rather than to yield the psychic gains of 
pseudo-superiority. M 
However, even if *power" is “for” rather than “against 
and provides a basis for authentic cooperation, cooperation may 
not occur because it is of little import to the high power group. 
It may be unaffected by the positive or negative incentives that 
the low power group control; it does not need their compliance. 
Universities can obtain new students; the affluent nations no 
longer are so dependent upon the raw materials produced in the 
underdeveloped nations; the white industrial society does not 
need many unskilled Negro workers. 


What Can the Group Do for Itself? 


What can the low power group do in such situations? First 
of all, theoretically it may be possible to "opt out” more or less 
completely—to withdraw, to migrate, to separate so that one is no 
longer in the relationship. However, as the world and the societies 
composing it become more tightly knit, this option becomes less 
and less available in its extreme forms. Black communities can 
organize their own industries, schools, hospitals, shopping cen- 
ters, consumer cooperatives and the like but only if they have 
resources, and these resources would be sharply curtailed if their 
relationship with the broader Society were completely disrupted. 

imilarly, students can organize their own seminars, their own 
living communes their own bookstores, but it would be difficult 
for them to become proficient in many of the sciences and pro- 
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fessions without using the resources available in the broader 
academic community. Self-imposed “apartheid” is self-defeating. 
“Build baby build” is a more useful slogan than “out baby out” 
or “burn baby burn”. 

Through building its own institutions and developing its own 
resources a low power group makes itself less vulnerable to exploi- 
tation and also augments its power by providing itself with alter- 
natives to inauthentic cooperation. In so doing, it increases the 
likelihood that those in high ponte: will be responsive to a change: 
the positive incentives for changing and the negative incentives 
for not changing take on greater value. Moreover, such self- 
constructive action may help to reduce the fears and stereotypes 
which underlie much ol the defensiveness of high power groups. 

In addition to the strategy of developing one’s own resources 
and building one’s own institutions, there are still other strategies 
that can be followed by a low power group in the attempt to influ- 
ence a reluctant or disinterested high power group. 1 he various 
strategies are not incompatible with one another. I list several 
of the major ones: (a) augment its power by collecting or activat- 
ing subgroups within the high power group or third parties as 
allies; (b) search for other inds of connections with the high 
power group which, if made more salient, could increase its affec- 
tive or instrumental dependence upon the low power group and 
thus change the power balance; (c) attempt to change the atti- 
tudes of those in high power through education and moral persua- 
sion; (d) use existing legal procedures to bring pressures for 
change; and (e) use harassment techniques to increase the other's 
costs of adhering to the status quo. \ , 

The effectiveness of any strategy of influence is undoubtedly 
much determined by the particular circumstances so that no 
strategy can be considered to be unconditionally effective or inef- 
fective. Nevertheless, it is reasonable to assume that low power 
groups can rarely afford to be without allies. By definition, a low 
power group is unlikely to achieve many of its objectives unless 
it can find allies among significant elements within the high power 
group or unless it can obtain support from other (“third party”) 
groups that can exert influence on the high power group. here is 
considerable reason to expect that allies are most likely to be 
obtained if: (a) they are sought out rather than ignored or re- 
jected; (b) superordinate goals, common values and common 
interests can be identified which could serve as a basis for the 
formation of cooperative bonds; (c) reasonably full communica- 
tion is maintained with the potential allies; (d) one's objectives 
and methods are readily perceived as legitimate and feasible; 
(e) one's tactics dramatize one's objectives and require the poten- 
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tial allies to choose between acting “for” or “against” these objec- 
tives and, thus, to commit themselves to taking a position; and 
(f) those in high power employ tactics, as a counter-response, 
which are widely viewed as “unfitting” and thus produce con- 
siderable sympathy for the low power group. 


Civil Disobedience 


There is no time here to elaborate on procedures and tactics 
of building allies; this is what politics is all about. However, let me 
just comment about the nonviolent, civil disobedience, confronta- 
tion tactics which have been employed with considerable success 
by civil rights and student groups. These methods have tended, 
with continuing usage, to have less effect in arousing public re- 
sponsg and sympathy for the low power groups involved. In part, 
this is because many of those in high power have learned that to 
employ coercion as a response to a nonviolent tactic of civil dis- 
obedience is self-defeating; it only serves to swing much of the 
hitherto uninvolved public behind the demonstrators. This is, of 
course, what happened in Selma and Birmingham as well as at 
Columbia University and Chicago when unfitting force was used. 
These techniques also have become less effective because repeated 
usage vulgarizes them; a measure which is acceptable as an un- 
usual or emergency procedure becomes unacceptable as a routine 
breeder of social disruption. Let me note paranthetically that 
I have discussed “nonviolent, confrontation” tactics as a method 
for gaining allies and public support rather than as a procedure 
for directly changing the attitudes of those in high power who are 
strongly committed to their views. I have seen no evidence that 
would suggest it has any significant effects of the latter sort. 

Finding allies and supporters is important not only because 
it directly augments the influence of a low power group but also 
because having allies enables the low power group to use each of 
the other change strategies more effectively. I shall not discuss 
the other strategies in detail but confine myself to a brief comment 
about each. A low power group can increase the dependence of a 
high power group on it by concentrating its power rather than by 
allowing it to be spread thinly. Thus, the political power of the 
Negro vote could be higher if it were able to decide the elections 
in a half-dozen states such as New York, California, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Ohio and Michigan than if the Negro vote was less con- 
centrated. Similarly, their economic power would be greater if 
they were able to obtain control over certain key industries an 
key unions rather than if they were randomly dispersed. 

Education, moral persuasion and the use о legal procedures 
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to bring about social change have lately come into disrepute be- 
cause these strategies do not bring "instant change" nor do they 
produce as much esprit de corps as strategies which give rise to 
direct action techniques. Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to 
underestimate the importance of beliefs, values and the sense of 
legitimacy in determining individual and social action. Similarly, 
to engage in anti-intellectualism or to ignore the significance of 
intellectual work in establishing true knowledge is an error. Truth 
threatens arbitrary power by unmasking its unreasonableness and 
pretensions. Anti-intellectualism is a tool of the despot in his 
struggle to silence or discredit truth. Also, it would be a mistake 
to ignore the tremendous changes in beliefs and values concerning 
human relationships which have occurred during the recent past. 
Much of the evil which now occurs is not a reflection of deliberate 
choice to inflict such evil but rather the lack of a deliberate choice 
to overcome self-perpetuating vicious cycles. Obviously, a con- 
siderable educational effort is needed to help broaden the under- 
standing of conflict and to accelerate growth in the ability to 
include others in the same moral community with oneself even 
though they be of rather different social, economic and ethnic 


background. 


Harassment 


Harassment may be the only effective strategy available to a 
low power group if it faces an indifferent or hostile high power 
group. Although sharp lines cannot be drawn, it is useful to dis- 
tinguish “harassment”, “obstruction”, and “destruction from 
one another. “Harassment” employs legal or semilegal techniques 
to inflict a loss, to interfer with, disrupt or embarrass those with 
high power; “obstruction” employs illegal techniques to interrupt 
or disrupt the activities and purposes of those in high power; 
“destruction” employs illegal, violent techniques to destroy or to 
take control over people or property. Obstructive and destructive 
techniques invite massive retaliation and repression which, if 
directed against harassment techniques, would often seem inap- 
propriate and arouse sym athy. However, a clearly visible poten- 
tial for the employment of obstructive and destructive techniques 
may serve to make harassment procedures both more acceptable 
and more effective. 

There are many forms of harassment which can be employed 
by low power groups: consumer boycotts; work slowdowns; rent 
strikes; demonstrations; sit-ins; tying up phones, mail, govern- 


ment offices, businesses, traffic, etc. by excessive and prolonged 


usage; ensnarling bureaucratic systems in their own red tape by 
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requiring them to follow their own formally stated rules and pro- 
cedures; being excessively friendly and cooperative; creating 
psychological nuisances by producing outlandish behavior, ap- 
pearances and odors in stores, offices and other public places; 
encouraging contagion of the ills of the slum (rats, uncollected 
garbage, etc.) to surrounding communities; etc. Harassment, as 
is true for most procedures, is undoubtedly most effective when 
it is employed to obtain well-defined, specific objectives and when 
it is selectively focussed on key persons and key institutions rather 


than when it is merely a haphazard expression of individual 
discontent. 


In Conclusion .. . 


As I review what I have written in this last section, where 
I have functioned as a self-appointed consultant to those in low 
power, I am struck by how little of what I have said is well- 
grounded in systematic research or theory. As social scientists 
we have rarely directed our attention to the defensiveness and 
resistance of the strong and powerful in the face of the need for 
social change. We have not considered what strategies and tactics 
are available to low power groups and which of these are likely 
to lead to a productive rather than destructive process of conflict 
resolution. We have focussed too much on the turmoil and handi- 
caps of those in low power and not enough on the defensiveness 
and resistance of the powerful; the former will be overcome as the 
latter is overcome. 
Is it not obvious that with the great disparities in power and 
affluence within nations and between nations that there will be 
continuing pressures for social change? And is it not also obvious 
that the processes of social change will be disorderly and destruc- 


tive unless those in power are able or enabled to lower their 
defensiveness and resistance to a change in their relative status? 
Let us refocus our e 


fforts so that we will have something useful 
to say to those who are seeking radical but peaceful social change. 
Too often in the past significant social change in the distribution 
of power has been achieved at the cost of peace; this is a luxury 
that the world is no longer able to afford. 
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America has had an almost perpetual racial crisis for a gen- 
eration. But the last third of the twentieth century has begun on 
a new note, a change of rhetoric and a confusion over goals. Wide- 
spread rioting is just one expression of this note. The nation 
hesitates; it seems to have lost its confidence that the problem 
can be solved; it seems unsure as to even the direction in which a 
solution lies. In too simple terms, yet in the style of the fashionable 
rhetoric, the question has become: Shall Americans of the future 
live racially separate or together? 

This new mood is best understood when viewed within the 
eventful sweep of recent years. Ever since World War I, when war 
orders combined with the curtailment of immigration to encour- 
age massive migration to industrial centers, Negro Americans 
have been undergoing rapid change as a people. The latest prod- 
uct of this dramatic transformation from southern peasant to 
northern urbanite is a second- and third-generation northern- 
born youth. Indeed, over half of Negro Americans alive today 
are below twenty-two years of age. The most significant fact about 
this “newest new Negro” is that he is relatively released from the 
principal social controls recognized by his parents and grand- 


"This paper was the author's presidential address to the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues, delivered at the annual convention of the 
American Psychological Association in San Francisco, California on Me ier? 
1, 1968. Its preparation was facilitated by Contract No. OEC 1-6-061774-1887 
of the United States Office of Education. 
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parents, from the restraints of an extended kinship system, a 
conservative religion and an acceptance of the inevitability of 
white supremacy. 

Consider the experience of the twenty-year-old Negro youth 
today. He was born in 1948; he was an impressionable six years 
old when the highest court in the land decreed against de jure 
public school segregation; he was only nine years old at the time 
of the Little Rock, Arkansas desegregation confrontation; he was 
twelve years old when the student-organized sit-ins began at 
segregated lunch counters throughout the South; and he was 
fifteen when the dramatic March-on-Washington took place and 
seventeen when the climactic Selma march occurred. He has 
literally witnessed during his short life the initial dismantling of 
the formal structure of white supremacy. Conventional wisdom 
holds that such an experience should lead to a highly satisfied 
generation of young Negro Americans. Newspaper headlines and 


social psychological theory tell us precisely the opposite is closer 
to the truth. 


Relative Deprivation Theory . . . 


The past three decades of Negro American history constitute 
an almost classic case for relative deprivation theory (Pettigrew, 
1964, 1967). Mass unrest has reoccurred throughout history after 
long periods of improvement followed by abrupt periods of rever- 
sal (Davies, 1962). This pattern derives from four revolt-stirring 
conditions triggered by long-term improvements: (a) living 
conditions of the dominant group typically advance faster than 
those of the subordinate group; (b) the aspirations of the sub- 
ordinate group climb far more rapidly than actual changes; 
(c) status inconsistencies amon subordinate group members 
increase sharply; and (d) a broa ening of comparative reference 
groups occurs for the subordinate group (Pettigrew, 1967). 

. Each of these four conditions typifies the Negro American 
situation today (Geschwender, 1964; Pettigrew, 1964, 1967). 
(a) Though the past few decades have witnessed the most rapid 
gains in Negro American history, these gains have generally not 
kept pace with those of white America during these same pros- 
perous years. (b) Public opinion surveys document the swiftly 
rising aspirations of Negro Americans, especially since 1954. 
Moreover, (c) status inconsistency has been increasing among 
Negroes, particularly among the young whose educational level 
typically exceeds the low status employment offered them. Final- 
ly, (d) Negro Americans have greatly expanded their relevant 
reference groups in recent years; affluent referents in the richest 
country on earth are now routinely adopted as the appropriate 
standard with which to judge one's condition. The second com- 
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ponent of unrest involving a sudden reversal has been supplied, 
too, by the Vietnam War. Little wonder, then, that America’s 
racial crisis reached the combustible point in the late sixties. 

The young Negro surveys the current scene and observes 
correctly that the benefits of recent racial advances have dispro- 
portionately accrued to the expanding middle class, leaving 
further behind the urban lower class. While the middle-class 
segment of Negro America has expanded from roughly five to 
twenty-five per cent of the group since 1940,” the vast majority 
of Negroes remain poor. Raised on the proposition that racial 
integration is the basic solution to racial injustice, the young 
Negro’s doubts grow as opportunities open for the skilled while 
the daily lives of the unskilled go largely unaffected. Accustomed 
to a rapid pace of events, many Negro youth wonder if integration 
will ever be possible in an America where the depth of white 
resistance to racial change becomes painfully more evident: the 
equivocation of the 1964 Democratic Party Convention when 
faced with the challenge of the Mississippi Freedom Democratic 
Party; the Selma bridge brutality; the summary rejection by the 
1966 Congress of antidiscrimination legislation for housing; the 
repressive reaction to riots from the Chicago Mayor’s advocacy 
of police state methods to the New Jersey Governor’s suspension 
of the Bill of Rights in Plainfield; and, finally, the wanton assassi- 
nations within ten weeks of two leading symbols of the integration 
movement. These events cumulated to create understandable 
doubts as to whether Dr. Martin Luther King’s famous dream 
of equality could ever be achieved. 


Shift in Militant Stance and Rhetoric . . . 


It is tempting to project this process further, as many mass 
media accounts unhesitantly have done, and suggest that all of 
Negro America has undergone this vast disillusionment, that 
Negroes now overwhelmingly reject racial integration for sep- 
aratist goals. As we shall note shortly, this is emphatically not 
the case. Nevertheless, the militant stance and rhetoric have 
shifted, and many whites find considerable encouragement in this 
new Negro mood. Indeed, strictly separatist solutions for the 
black ghettos of urban America have been most elaborately and 
enthusiastically advanced not by Negroes at all but by such white 


*These figures derive from three gross estimates of “middle class" status: 
$6,000 or more annual family income, high school graduation or white-collar 
occupation. Thus, in 1961 roughly a fifth of Negro familes received in excess of 
$6,000 (a percentage that now must approach a fourth even in constant dollars), 
in 1960 22 per cent of Negroes over 24 years of age had completed high school, 
and in 1966 21 per cent of employed Negroes held white-collar occupations. 
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writers as newspaper columnist Joseph Alsop (1967a, 1967b) 
and W. H. Ferry (1968) of the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions. Nor should we confuse “black power" ideas as such 
with separatism, since there are numerous variants of this devel- 
oping ideology, only a few of which portray a racially-separate 
nited States as the desirable end-state. As a presumed inter- 
vening stage, black separatism is more concerned with group 
pride and “local control", more a retreat from whites than an 
attempt to dominate them. This contrasts with the traditional 
attempts at racial supremacy of white segregationists. Black 
separatism and white separatism present the danger that they 
might well congeal to perpetuate a racially-separate nation; but 
they are otherwise somewhat different phenomena as a cursory 
examination of their basic assumptions readily reveals. 


Separatist Assumptions 


White segregationists, North and South, base their position 
upon three bedrock assumptions. First, they maintain that separa- 
tion benefits both races in that each feels awkward and uncom- 
fortable in the midst of the other (Armstrong and Gregor, 1964). 
Whites and Negroes are happiest and most relaxed when in the 
company of “their own kind". We shall call this “the comfortable 
assumption". 

. The second assumption of white segregationists is blatantly 
racist. The underlying reality of the nation's racial problem, they 
unashamedly maintain, is that Negroes are inherently inferior 
to Caucasians. The findings of both social and biological science 
place in serious jeopardy every argument put forward for “the ra- 
cial inferiority assumption”; and an ever-decreasing minority of white 
Americans subscribe to it (Pettigrew, 1964). Yet it remains the 
essential substrata of white segregationist thinking; racial contact 
must be avoided, according to this reasoning, if white standards 
are not to be diluted. Thus, Negro attendance at a predominantly 
white school may benefit the Nue children, but it is deemed by 
segregationists as inevitably harmful to white children. 


See, too, replies to Alsop by Schwartz et al. (1967, 1968). Alsop ea 
for giving up the effort to integrate schools raciall 
achieving separate but improved schools in the ghetto. Ferry goes further and 
advocates "black colonies" be formally established in American central cities, 
complete with treaties enacted with the federal government. Black militants, in 
sharp contrast, complain of being in a colonial status now but do not endorse 
it as a desired state of affairs. 

“Analysis specifically directed on this point shows this contention not to be 
true for predominantly-white classrooms as contrasted with comparable all- 
white classrooms (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1967; Vol. I, 160). 


9 gerly calls 
y in order to put all efforts into 
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The third assumption flows from this presumption of white 
racial superiority. Since contact can never be mutually beneficial, 
it will inevitably lead to racial conflict. The White Citizens’ 
Councils in the deep South, for example, stoutly insist that they 
are opposed to violence and favor racial separation as the primary 
means of maintaining racial harmony. As long as Negroes “know 
their place”, as long as white supremacy remains unchallenged, 
"the racial conflict assumption" contends strile will be at a minimum. 

Coming from the opposite direction, black separatists funda- 
mentally base their position upon three parallel assumptions. 
They agree with “the comfortable assumption" that both whites and 
Negroes are more at ease when separated from each other. Some 
of this agreement stems from the harsh fact that Negroes have 
borne the heavier burden of desegregation and have entered 
previously all-white institutions where open hostility is sometimes 
explicitly practiced by oiim whites in order to discourage 
the process. Yet some of this agreement stems, too, from more 
subtle situations. The demands by a few black student organi- 
zations on interracial campuses for all-black facilities have been 
predicated on “the comfortable assumption". х 1 

A second assumption focuses directly upon white racism. 
Supported by the chief conclusion of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders (1968), black separatists label white 
racism as a central problem which so-called “white liberals" 
should confine their energies to eradicating. “The white-liberals- 
must-eradicate-white-racism-assumption" underlies two further con- 
tentions: namely, that “white liberals" should stay out of the 
ghetto save as their money and Ur are explicitly requested, 
and that it is no longer the job of black militants to confront and 
absorb the abuse of white racists. x 2 ] 

The third assumption is the most basic of all, and is in tacit 
agreement with the segregationist notion that interracial contact 
as it now occurs makes only for conflict. Interaction between 
Negro and white Americans, it is held, can never be truly equal 
and mutually beneficial until Negroes gain personal and group 
autonomy, self-respect and power. “The autonomy-before-contact 
assumption” often underlies a two-step theory of how to achieve 
meaningful integration: the first step requires separation so that 
Negroes can regroup, unify and gain a positive self-image and 
identity; only when this is achieved can the second step of real 
integration take place. Ron Karenga, a black militant leader in 
Los Angeles, states the idea forcefully: We're not for isolation, 
but interdependence. But we can’t become interdependent unless 
we have something to offer. We can live with whites interdepen- 
dently once we have black power” (Calame, 1968). 
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Each of these ideological assumptions deserves examination 
in light of social psychological theory and findings. 


Social Psychological Considerations of 
Separatist Assumptions 


The Comfortable Assumption 


There can be no denying the reality of initial discomfort and 
ill-ease for many Negro and white Americans when they encoun- 
ter each other in new situations. This reality is so vivid and 
generally recognized that both black and white separatists employ 
it as a key fact in their thinking, though they do not analyze its 
nature and origins. 

The social science literature is replete with examples of the 
phenomenon. Kohn and Williams (1956), for instance, studied 

ew York State facilities unaccustomed to Negro patronage. 
Negro researchers would enter a tavern, seek service and later 
record their experiences, while white researchers would observe 
the same situation and record their impressions for comparison. 
"Typically the first reaction of waitresses and bartenders was 
embarrassment and discomíort; they turned to the owner or 
others in authority for guidance. When this was unavailable, 
the slightest behavioral cue from anyone in the situation was 
utilized as a gauge of what was expected of them. And if there 
were no such cues, confusion often continued until somehow the 
tense situation had been structured. Needless to add, the tension 
was at least as great for the potential Negro patron. 

Other examples arise from small group and summer сатр. 
research. Irwin Katz (1964) has described the initial awkwardness 
in biracial task groups in the laboratory; white partners usually 
assumed an aggressive, imperious role, Negro partners a passive 
role. Similarly, Yarrow (1958) found initial tension and keen 
sensitivity among many Negro children in an interracial summer 
camp, much of which centered around fears of rejection by white 
campers. Not all Negroes and whites, of course, manifest this 
discomfort. Furthermore, such tension does not continue to per- 
vade a truly integrated situation. Katz noted that once Negroes 
were cast in assertive roles behavior in his small groups became 
more equalitarian and this improvement generalized to new situa- 
tions. Yarrow, too, observed a sharp decline in Negro anxiety | 
and sensitivity which occurred after two weeks of successful inte- 
gration at the summer camp. Similar increments in cross-racial 
acceptance and reductions in tension have been noted in new 
O orate m department stores (Harding and Hogrefe, 

; ilbert, 1950), the merchant marine (Brothy; 
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1946), the armed forces (Stouffer et al., 1949), public housing 
(Deutsch and Collins, 1951; Jahoda and West, 1951; Wilner et al., 
1955; and Works, 1961), and even among the Philadelphia police 
(Kephart, 1957). 


Contact Effects Limited to the Situation 


This is not to say that new interracial situations invariably 
lead to acceptance. As we shall note, the conditions of the interracial 
contact are crucial. Moreover, even under optimal conditions, 
the cross-racial acceptance generated by contact is typically 
limited to the particular situation. Thus, white steelworkers learn 
to work easily with Negroes as co-workers and vote for them as 
union officers; but this acceptance does not carry over to attitudes 
and action concerning interracial housing (Reitzes, 1953). A 
segregated society restricts the generalization effects of even truly 
integrated situations; and at times like the present when race 
assumes such overwhelming salience, the racial tension of the 
larger society may poison previously successful interracial 
settings. 

Acquaintance and similarity theory helps to sort out the 
underlying process. Newcomb states the fundamental tenet as 
follows: 

Insofar as persons have similar attitudes toward things of importance to 
both or all of them, and discover that this is so, they have shared attitudes; 
under most conditions the experience of sharing such attitudes is reward- 
ing, and thus provides a basis for mutual attraction (Newcomb et al., 
1965) 


Rokeach has applied these notions to American race relations 
with some surprising results. He maintains that white American 
rejection of Negro Americans is motivated less by racism than 
by assumed belief and value differences. In other words, whites 
generally perceive Negroes as holding contrasting beliefs, and 
it is this perception and not race per se that leads to rejection. 
Indeed, a variety of subjects have supported Rokeach s ideas 
by typically accepting in a social situation a Negro with similar 
beliefs to their own over a white with different beliefs (Rokeach 
et al., 1960; Rokeach and Mezei, 1966; Smith et al., 1967; Stein, 
1966; and Stein et al., 1965). 

Additional work specifies the phenomenon more precisely. 
Triandis and Davis (1965) have shown that the relative impor- 
tance of belief and race factors in attraction is a joint function 
of the interpersonal realm in question and personality. Belief 
similarity is most critical in more formal matters of general 
personal evaluation and social acceptance, where racial norms 
are ambiguously defined. Race is most critical in intimate matters 
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of marriage and neighborhood, where racial norms are explicitly 
defined. For interpersonal realms of intermediate intimacy, such 
as friendship, both belief and race considerations appear impor- 
tant. Moreover, there are wide individual differences in the appli- 
cation of belief similarity and race, especially in contact realms 
of intermediate intimacy. 


Isolation’s Negative Effects 


Seen in the light of this work, racial isolation has two negative 
effects both of which operate to make optimal interracial contact 
difficult to achieve and initially tense. First, isolation prevents 
each group from learning of the common beliefs and values they 
do in fact share. Consequently, Negroes and whites kept apart 
come to view each other as so different that belief dissimilarity 
typically combines with racial considerations to cause each race 
to reject contact with the other. Second, isolation leads in time 
to the evolution of genuine differences in beliefs and values, again 
making interracial contact in the future less likely. 

A number of pointed findings of social psychological research 
Support this extrapolation of interpersonal attraction theory. 
Stein et al. (1965) noted that relatively racially-isolated ninth- 
graders in California assumed an undescribed Negro teen-ager 
to be similar to а Negro teen-ager who is described as being quite 
different from themselves. Smith et al. (1967) found that belief 
similarity relative to racial similarity was more critical in desegre- 
Loin settings, less critical in segregated settings. And the U.S. 

ommission on Civil Rights (1967), in its study of Racial Isolation 
in the Public Schools, found that both Negro and white adults who 
as children had attended interracial schools were more likely 
today to live in an interracial neighborhood and hold more posi- 
tive racial attitudes than comparable adults who had known only 
segregated schools. Or put negatively, those Americans of both 
races who experienced only segregated education are more likely 
to reflect separatist behavior and attitudes as adults. 

Racial separatism, then, is a cumulative process. It feeds 
upon itself and leads its victims to prefer continued separation. 
In an open-choice situation in Louisville, Kentucky, Negro chil- 
dren were far more likely to select predominantly white high 


"This resolution of the earlier Tria 
troversy takes on added weight when t 
Rokeach position are examined careful 
lead to varying belief-race weightings is borne out by Table 4 in Stein et al. 
(1965); that intensely prejudiced su jects, particularly in environments where 
racist norms even extend into less intimate realms, will act on race primarily is 
shown by one sample of whites in the deep South of Smith ef al. (1967). 


ndis (1961) and Rokeach (1961) con- 
he data from studies favorable to the 
ly. That different interpersonal realms 


тт 
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schools if they were currently attending predominantly white 
junior high schools." From these data, the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights concluded: “The inference is strong that Negro high 
school students prefer biracial education only if they have experi- 
enced it before. If a Negro student has not received his formative 
education in biracial schools, the chances are he will not choose to 
enter one in his more mature school уеагз” (U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights, 1963). 

Similarly, Negro adult products of segregated schools, the 
Civil Rights Commission (1967) finds, are more likely to believe 
that interracial schools “create hardships for Negro children" 
and less likely to send their children to desegregated schools than 
Negro products of biracial schools. Note that those who most 
fear discomfort in biracial settings are precisely those who have 
experienced such situations least. If desegregation actually re- 
sulted in perpetual and debilitating tension, as separatists blithely 
assume, it seems unlikely that children already in the situation 
would willingly opt for more, or that adults who have had con- 
siderable interracial contact as children would willingly submit 
themselves to biracial neighborhoods and their children to biracial 
schools. 


A Social Cost Analysis is Needed 


A social cost analysis is needed. The question becomes: What 
price comfort? Racially homogeneous settings are often more 
comfortable for members of both races, though this seems to be 
especially true at the start of the contact and does not seem to be 
so debilitating that those in the situation typically wish to return 
to segregated living. Those who remain in racial isolation, both 
Negro and white, find themselves increasingly less equipped to 
compete in an interracial world. Lobotomized patients are more 
comfortable, too, but they are impaired for life. 

There is nothing inevitable, then, about the tension that 
characterizes many initial interracial encounters in the United 
States. Rather it is the direct result of the racial separation that 
has traditionally characterized our society. In short, separation 
is the cause, not the remedy, for interracial awkwardness. 


‘For twelve junior highs, the Spearman-Brown rank order correlation be- 

tween the white junior high percentage and the percentage of Negroes choosing 

redominantly-white high schools is +.82 (corrected for ties)—significant at 
tter than the one per cent level of confidence. 
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The Assumptions of Racial Inferiority and 
White-Liberals-Must-Eradicate-White-Racism 


The second set of separatist assumptions raises related issues. 
Indeed, both of these assumptions also afford classical cases of 
self-fulfilling prophecies. Treat a people as inferior, force them 
to play subservient roles,’ keep them essentially separate and 
the products will necessarily support the initial racist notions. - 
Likewise, assume whites are unalterably racist, curtail Negro 
efforts to confront racism directly, separate from whites further, 
and the result will surely be continued, if not heightened, racism. 

The core of racist attitudes, the assumption of innate racial 
inferiority, has been under sharp attack from social science for | 
over three decades.* Partly because of this work, white American 
attitudes have undergone massive change over these years. For 
example, while only two out of five white Americans regarded - 
Negroes as their intellectual equals in 1942, almost four out of | 
five did by 1956—including a substantial majority of white 
Southerners (Hyman and Sheatsley, 1956; 1964). Yet a sizable 
minority of white Americans, perhaps still as large as a fifth, per- 
sist in harboring racist attitudes in their most vulgar and naive 
form. This is an important fact in a time of polarization such 
as the present, for this minority becomes the vocal right anchor 
in the nation’s social judgment process. 

Racist assumptions are not only nourished by separatism 
but in turn rationalize separatism. Equal-status contact is avoided 
because of the racist stigma branded upon Negro Americans by 
three centuries of slavery and segregation. Yet changes are evident 
in social distance attitudes, too. Between 1942 and 1963, the 
percentage of white Americans who favored racially desegregated 
schools rose from 30 to 63; and those with no objections to a 
Negro neighbor from 35 to 63 (Hyman and Sheatsley, 1964; 
Sheatsley, 1965). Nor has this trend abated during the recent five 
years of increasing polarization—a period which the mass media 
misinterpreted with the vague label of “backlash”. The most 
dramatic shifts have occurred in the South; the proportion of 
white Southern parents who stated that they would not object 
to having their children attend classes with “a few" Negro chil- 


"For a role analysis interpretation of racial interactions in the United States; 
see Pettigrew (1964). 

"One of the first significant efforts in this direction was the classic intelli- 
gence study by Klineberg (1935). For a summary of current scientific work 
relevant to racist claims in health, intelligence and crime, see Pettigrew (1964). 

"The incorrect interpretation of present white animosities toward the Negro 
as a “backlash” is a classic case of the ecological fallacy; see Pettigrew (1966). 
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dren rose from only 38 per cent in 1963 to 62 per cent by 1965 
(American Institute of Public Opinion, 1965). Consistently 
favorable shifts also characterized white opinion in the North. 
Here, a school with “а few" Negro children was declared objec- 
tionable by 87 per cent of white parents in 1963, by 91 per cent in 
1965; a school where the student body was one-half Negro was 
acceptable to 56 per cent in 1963, to 65 per cent in 1965; and a 
school with a majority of Negro students found no objection 
among 31 per cent in 1963, among 37 per cent in 1965. Similar 
changes are evident in white attitudes in other realms and in more 
current surveys, though shifts in attitudes toward intimate contact 
have remained limited. 

This slow but steady erosion of racist and separatist attitudes 
among white Americans has occurred during years of confronta- 
tion and change. To be sure, the process has been too slow to 
keep pace with the Negro's "ar. ria cere for full justice and 
complete eradication of racism. Yet this relentless trend paral- 
lelling the drive for integration should not be overlooked. 


In a Period of Confrontation . 


Thus, in a period of confrontation, dramatic events can 
stimulate surprisingly sharp shifts in a short period of time. Con- 
sider the attitudes of white Texans before and after the tragic 
assassination of Martin Luther King, Jr., the riots that followed 
his murder, and the issuance of the forthright Report of the 


TABLE 1 
PER CENT OF WHITE TEXANS WHO APPROVE* 


Area of Desegregation November February May May - Nov. + Feb. 


1967 1968 1968 
Change 
Same busses 65.6 66.6 75.6 49.5 
Same jobs 68.5 70.7 77.3 +77 
Same restaurants 60.7 62.5 69.2 +7.6 
Same hotels 55.2 55.4 62.5 +7.2 
Same schools 57.1 60.4 64.3 +5.6 
Teach your child 53.1 53.6 57.7 +44 
$ате сһигсһез 61.5 62.9 66.2 +40 
Same social gatherings 42.1 42.4 45.3 +31 
Live next door 34.2 36.2 36.8 +1.6 
Same swimming pools 35.1 30.9 34.2 +1.2 
Same house party 29.4 30.0 30.3 +0.6 
College roommate of your child 21.4 21.5 21.4 -0.1 


*These results are taken from R. T. Riley and T. F. Pettigrew, “Dramatic events 
and racial attitude change”. Unpublished paper. Harvard University, August 1968. The 
data are from probability samples of white Texans drawn and interviewed by Belden 
Associates of Dallas, Texas specifically for the U.S. Office of Education Contract No. 
OEC 1-6-061-774-1887 to Harvard University. 
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National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders (1968). Table 1 
shows the data collected prior to the assassination in November 
1967 and February 1968 and following the assassination in 
May 1968. 

Observe the especially large change in the four realms of 
relatively formal contact—desegregation in busses, jobs, restau- 
rants and hotels; the moderate change in realms of relatively 
informal contact—the desegregation of schools and churches; 
and the lack of significant change in realms of intimate contact— 
desegregation of social gatherings, housing, swimming pools, 
house parties and college dormitories. Despite the ceiling effect, 
approval increased greatest for those items already most ap- 
proved. One is reminded of the Triandis and Davis (1965) break- 
down of racial realms by degree of intimacy. The attitude change 
also varied among different types of white Texans; the young 
and the middle class shifted positively the most, again despite 
ceiling effects.” The tentative generalization growing out of these 
data is: In times of confrontation, dramatic events can achieve 


positive attitude changes among those whites and in those realms 
least subject to separatist norms. 


Contact Studies . . . 


The most solid social psychological evidence of racial attitude 
change comes from the contact studies. Repeated research in a 
variety of newly desegregated situations discovered that the 
attitudes of both whites and Negroes toward each other markedly 
improved. Thus, after the hiring of Negroes as department store 
clerks in New York City, one investigation noted growing accep- 
tance of the practice among the white clerks (Harding and 
Hogrefe, 1952) and another noted rapid acceptance among white 
customers (Saenger and Gilbert, 1950). And a series of studies 
concentrating on public housing residents found similar results 
(Deutsch and Collins, 1951; Jahoda and West, 1951; Wilner et al., 
1955; and Works, 1961), as did studies on servicemen (Stouffer 
et al., 1949; MacKenzie, 1948), the merchant marine (Brophy, 
1946), government workers (MacKenzie, 1948), the police 
(Kephart, 1957), students (MacKenzie, 1948), and general small 
town populations (Williams, 1964). Some of these results can 


"That the post-King murder data do not reflect merely temporary shifts is 
demonstrated by further data collected in Texas in August of 1968. Similar to 
these results was an overall shift of approximately five per cent toward favoring 
the racial desegregation of public schools noted among white Texans between 
pei oni taken Шире _— - after the 1957 crisis in Little Rock- 

nd, once again, the most positive shifts were not the 
middle-class (Riley and Pettigrew, 1968). god 


vo 
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be interpreted not as the result of contact, but as an indication 
that more tolerant white Americans seek contact with Negro 
Americans. А number of the investigations, however, restrict this 
self-selection factor, making the effects of the new contact itself 
the only explanation of the significant alterations in attitudes and 
behavior. 

A major study by Deutsch and Collins (1951) illustrates this 
important literature. These investigators took ingenious advan- 
tage of a made-to-order natural experiment. In accordance with 
state law, two public housing projects in New York City were 
desegregated; in all cases, apartment assignments were made 
irrespective of race or personal preference. In two comparable 
projects in Newark, the two races were assigned to separate 
buildings. Striking differences were found between the attitudes 
toward Negroes of randomly selected white housewifes in the 
desegregated and segregated developments. The desegregated 
women held their Negro neighbors in higher esteem and were 
considerably more in favor of interracial housing (75 per cent to 
25 per cent). When asked to name the chief faults of Negroes, they 
mentioned such personal problems as feelings of inferiority and 
oversensitivity; the segregated women listed such group stereo- 
types as troublemaking, rowdy and dangerous. 

As discussed earlier, however, improvements in social dis- 
tance attitudes are often limited to the immediate contact situa- 
tion itself. Yet basic racist stereotypes are often affected, too. 
One white housewife in an interracial development put it bluntly: 
"Living with them my ideas have changed altogether. They're 
just people. . . they're not any different". Commented another: 
“Гуе really come to like it. I see they're just as human as we are" 
(Deutsch and Collins, 1951). And a Negro officer on an interracial 
ship off Korea summed it up candidly: “After a while you start 


thinking of whites as people". 
On a National Scale 


Recent surveys bear out these contact findings on a national 
scale. Hyman and Sheatsley (1964) found that the most extensive 
racial attitude changes доп whites have occurred where exten: 
sive desegregation of public ‘acilities had already taken place. 


! This is, of course, a two-way causal relationship. Not only does desegrega- 
tion erode racist attitudes, but desegregation tends to come first to areas where 
white attitudes are least racist to be in with. The Hyman-Sheatsle (1964) 
finding cited, however, specifically highlights the former phenomenon: “Tn those 
parts of the South where some measure of school integration has taken place 
official action has preceded public sentiment, and public sentiment has then at- 
tempted to accommodate itself to the new situation". 
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And data from the Equal Educational Opportunity Survey— 
popularly known as “the Coleman Report’’—indicate that white 
students who attend public schools with Negroes are the least 
likely to prefer all-white classrooms and all-white “close friends”; 
and this effect is strongest among those who began their inter- 
racial schooling in the early grades (Coleman et al., 1966, 333). 
Recall, too, the similar findings of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights (1967) for both Negro and white adults who had attended 
biracial schools as children. 

Not all intergroup contact, of course, leads to increased ac- 
ceptance; sometimes it only makes matters worse. Gordon Allport 
(1954), in his intensive review of this research concluded that four 
characteristics of the contact situation are of the utmost impor- 
tance. Prejudice is lessened when the two groups: (a) possess 
equal status in the situation, (b) seek common goals, (с) are со- 
operatively dependent upon each other, and (d) interact with the 
positive support of authorities, laws or custom. Reviewing the 
same work, Kenneth Clark (1953) came to similar conclusions, 
and correctly predicted one year prior to the Supreme Court rul- 
ing against de jure public school segregation that the process would 
be successful only to the extent that authorities publicly backed 
and rigorously enforced the new policy. 

The Allport statement of contact conditions is actually an 
application of the broader theory of interpersonal attraction. АП 
four of his conditions maximize the likelihood of shared values 
and beliefs рар evinced and mutually perceived. Rokeach’s 
belief similarity factor is apparently, then, a key agent in the 
effects of optimal contact. Thus, following the Triandis and Davis 
(1965) findings, we would anticipate the attitude alterations 
achieved by intergroup contact, at least initially, to be greatest 
for formal realms and least for intimate realms—as with the 
changes wrought in white Texan attitudes by the dramatic events 
of early spring 1968. 

Accordingly, from this social psychological perspective, the 
black separatist assumption that “white liberals” should elimi- 
nate white racism is an impossible and quixotic hope. One can 
readily appreciate the militants’ desire to avoid further abuse 
from white racists; but their model for change is woefully inade- 
quate. White liberals can attack racist attitudes publicly, conduct 
research on racist assertions, set the stage for confrontation. But 
with all the will in the world they cannot accomplish by them- 
selves the needed Negro push, the dramatic events, the actual 
onan oe ор which has geo away at racist beliefs for а 
generation. century ago the fiery and perceptive rederick 
Douglass (1962; 366-367) phrased the issue Botiediy: У 
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1 have found in my experience that the way to break down an unreasonable 
custom is to contradict it in practice. To be sure in pursuing this course 
I have had to contend not merely with the white race but with the black. 
The one has condemned me for my presumption in daring to associate 
with it and the other for pushing myself where it takes it for granted I am 
not wanted. 


The Assumptions of Racial Conflict and 


Autonomy-Before-Contact 


History reveals that white separatists are correct when they 
contend that racial change creates conflict, that if only the tradi- 
tions of white supremacy were to go unchallenged racial harmony 
might be restored. One of the quietest periods in American racial 
history, 1895-1915, for example, witnessed the construction of 
the massive system of institutional racism as it is known today— 
the nadir of Negro American history as Rayford Logan (1957) 
calls it. The price of those two decades of relative peace is still 
being paid by the nation. Even were it рое іп the late twen- 
tienth century, then, to gain racial calm by inaction, America 
could not afford the enormous cost. 

But if inaction is clearly impossible, the types of action called 
for are not so clear. Black separatists believe that efforts to further 
interracial contact should be abandoned or at least delayed until 

reater personal and group autonomy is achieved by Negroes. 

his is the other side of the same coin that leaves the struggle 
against attitudinal racism completely in the hands of “white 
liberals". And it runs a similar danger. Racism is reflected not 
only in attitudes but more importantly in institutionalized ar- 
rangements that operate to restrict Negro choice. Both forms of 
racism are fostered by segregation, and both have to be confronted 
directly by Negroes. Wit drawal into the ghetto, psychologically 
tempting as it may be for many, essentially gives up the fight to 
alter the racially-discriminatory operations of the nation’s chief 
institutions. 

The issues involved are highlighted in the schematic diagram 
shown in Figure 1. By varying contact-separation and an ideologi- 
cally vague concept of “autonomy”, four cells emerge that repre- 
sent various possibilities under discussion. Cell *A" true 
integration, relers to institutionalized biracial situations where 
there is cross-racial friendship, racial interdependence, and a 
strong measure of personal autonomy (and group autonomy, too, 
if group is defined biracially). Such situations do exist in America 
today, but they are rare imbattled islands in a sea of conflict. 
Cell “В” represents the autonomous “black power” ghetto, rela- 
tively independent of the larger society and with a far more viable 
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FIGURE 1 
SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM OF AUTONOMY AND CONTACT-SEPARATION* 


True 
Personal and 


Group HYPOTHETICAL 
Autonomy INTEGRATION “BLACK POWER” GHETTO 


©) 


Little or no (С) 


(D) 
Personal and MERE TYPICAL URBAN GHETTO 
Group DESEGREGATION SITUATION TODAY 
Autonomy 


*The author is indebted to Professor Karl Deutsch, of Harvard University, for sev 


stimulating discussions out of which came this diagram. Dotted lines denote hypothetics 1 
paths, solid lines actual paths. 


existence than commonly the case now. This is an ideologically: 
derived hypothetical situation, for no such urban ghettos exist 
today. Cell “C” stands for merely desegregated situations. Often 
misnamed as “integrated”, these institutionalized biracial set- 
tings include both races but little cross-racial acceptance and 
often patronizing legacies of white supremacy. Cell *D" repre- 
sents today’s typical Negro scene—the highly separate urban 
ghetto with little or no personal or group autonomy. 


To Get from “D” to “A”... 


e current ghetto t9 
Experience to date combines 
al considerations to favor the 


The black separatist route has a surprising appeal for a? 
untested theory; besides those whites who welcome any alterna 
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tive to integration, it seems to appeal to cultural pluralists, white 
and black, to militant black leaders searching for a new direction 
to vent the ghetto’s rage and despair, and to Negroes who just 
wish to withdraw as far away from whites as possible. Yet on 
reflection, the argument involves the perverse notion that the way 
to bring two groups together is to separate them further. One is 
reminded of the detrimental consequences of isolation in econom- 
ics, through “closed markets”, an in genetics, through “genetic 
drift". In social psychology, isolation between two contiguous 
groups generally leads to: (a) diverse value development, (b) re- 
duced intergroup communication, (c) uncorrected perceptual 
distortions of each other, and (d) the growth of vested interests 
within both groups for continued separation. American race rela- 
tions already suffer from each of these conditions; and the pro- 
posal for further separation even if a gilded ghetto were possible, 
aims to exacerbate them further. 


No Access to the Tax Base . 
Without pursuing the many economic and political difficul- 


ties inherent in the insulated ghetto conception, suffice it to 
mention the meager resources immediately available in the ghetto 
for the task. Recognizing this limitation, black separatists call 
for massive federal aid with no strings attached. But this requires 
a national consensus. Some separatists scoff at the direct path to 
integration (line 5 in Figure 1) as idealistic dreaming, then turn 
and casually assume the same racist society that resists integra- 
tion will unhesitantingly pour a significant portion of its treasure 
exclusively into ghetto efforts. Put differently, “local control 

without access to the necessary tax base is not control. This raises 
the political limitations to the black separatist route. The Irish- 
American model of entering the mainstream through the political 
system is often cited as appropriate to black separatism—but is 
it really? Faster than any other immigrant group save Jewish- 
Americans, the Irish have assimilated via the direct diagonal of 
Figure 1. Forced to remain in ghettos at first, the Irish did not 
settle for “local control” but strove to win city hall itself. Boston’s 
legendary James Michael Curley won “Irish power” not by be- 
coming mayor of the South Boston ghetto, but by becoming may- 
or of the entire city. There are serious problems with immigrant 
analogies for Negroes, since immigrants never suffered from 
slavery and legalized segregation. But to the extent an analogy is 
appropriate, Mayor Carl Stokes of Cleveland and Mayor Richard 
Hatcher of Gary are far closer to the Irish-American model than 


are black separatists. 
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Fate Control . . . 


A critical part of black separatist thinking centers on the 
psychological concept of “fate control"— more familiar to psy- 
chologists as Rotter’s (1966) internal control of reinforcement 
variable. “Until we control our own destinies, our own schools 
and areas", goes the argument, “blacks cannot possibly achieve 
the vital sense of fate control". And Coleman Report (Coleman 
et al., 1966) data are cited to show that fate control is a critical 
correlate of Negro school achievement. But no mention is made 
of the additional fact that levels of fate control among Negro chil- 
dren were found by Coleman to be significantly higher in inter- 
racial than in all-Negro schools. Black separatists brush this 
MEA E finding aside on the grounds that all-Negro schools 
today are not what they envision for the future. Yet the fact re- 
mains that interracial schools appear to be facilitating the growth 
of fate control among Negro students now, while the ideological 
contention that it can be developed as well or better in uniracial 
schools remains an untested and hypothetical assertion. 

Despite the problems, black separatists feel their route (lines 
1 and 2 in Figure 1) is the only way to true integration in part 
because they regard the indirect desegregation path (lines 3 and 4 
in Figure 1) as an affront to their dignity. One need only know 
the blatantly hostile and subtly rejecting racial acts that typify 
some interracial situations to know to what this repudiation of 
non-autonomous desegregation refers (Cell “C” in F igure 1; 
Chessler, 1967). But it is conceptionally and practically useful 
to make a clear distinction between true integration (Cell “А” in 
Figure 1) and mere desegregation (Cell “C” in Figure 1). The 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights (1967), in reanalyzing Cole- 
man’s data, found this distinction provided the tool for separating 
empirically between effective and ineffective biracial schools 
where whites form the majority. Negro student achievement, 
college aspirations, and sense of fate control proved to be highest 
in truly integrated schools when these schools are independently 
defined as biracial institutions characterized by no racial tension 
and widespread cross-racial friendship. Merely desegregated 
schools, defined as biracial institutions, typified by racial tension 


and little cross-racial friendship have scant benefits over segre- 
gated schools. 


Allport Conditions for Optimal Contact 


This civil rights commission finding reflects the Allport 
(1954) conditions for optimal contact. Truly integrated institu- 
tions afford the type of equal-status, common goal, interdepen- 
dent and authority-sanctioned contact that maximizes cross-racial 
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acceptance and Rokeach’s belief similarity." They apparently 
also maximize the positive and minimize the negative factors 
which Katz (1964, 1967) has carefully isolated as important for 
Negro performance in biracial task groups. And they also seem to 
increase the opportunity for beneficial cross-racial evaluations 
which may well be critical mediators of the effects of biracial 
schools (Pettigrew, 1967). Experimental research following u 
these leads is now called for to detail the precise social psychologi- 
cal processes operating in the truly integrated situation (Petti- 
grew, 1968). 

The desegregation route (lines 3 and 4 in Figure 1) has been 
successfully navigated, though the black separatist contention 
that Negroes bear the principal burden for this effort is undoubt- 
edly true. Those southern institutions that have attained integra- 
tion, for example, have typically gone this indirect path. So it is 
not as hypothetical as the black separatist path, but it is hardly 
to be preferred over the direct integrationist route (line 5 in Figure 
1). 

The Self-Fulfilling Prophecy . . . 

So why not the direct route? The standard answer is that it 
is impossible, that demographic trends and white resistance make 
it out of the question in our time. The self-fulfilling prophecy 
threatens once more. Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Wilbur Cohen, insists integration will not come in this generation 
—hardly a reassuring assertion from the chief of the federal de- 
partment with primary responsibility for furthering the process. 
'The Secretary adopts the Alsop separatist argument and opts 
for programs exclusively within the ghetto, a position that makes 
extensive integration unlikely even a generation hence. One is 
reminded of the defenders of slavery who in the 1850’s attacked 


12 A nother white observer enthusiastic about black separatism even denies 
that the contact studies’ conclusions are applicable to the classroom and other 
institutions which do not produce “continual and extensive equal-status contact 
under more or less enforced conditions of intimacy". Stember (1968) selectively 
cites the public housing and armed forces contact investigations to support his 
point; but he has to omit the many studies from less intimate realms which 
reached the same conclusions—such as those conducted in schools (Pettigrew, 
1968), employment situations (Harding and Hogrefe, 1952; Kephart, 1957; and 
MacKenzie, 1948; and Williams, 1964), and even one involving brief clerk and 
customer contact (Saenger and Gilbert, 1950). : 

Consistent with the thesis of this paper, a number of leading black sepa- 
ratists attacked the Cohen statement. For example, Bryant Rollins, separatist 
spokesman in Boston, called Cohen's statement “а cop-out" and described it 
as typical of “white bureaucratic racists who don’t want to do anything” (Jor- 
dan, 1968). 
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the Abolitionists as unrealistic dreamers and insisted slavery was 
so deeply entrenched that efforts should be limited to making it 
into a benign institution. 

If the nation acts on the speculations of Cohen, Alsop and 
Ferry, then, they will probably be proven correct in their pessimis- 
tic projections. For what better way to prevent racial change than 
to act on the presumption that it is impossible? 


Urban Racial Demography . . . 


The belief that integration is impossible is based on some 
harsh facts of urban racial demography. Between 1950 and 1960, 
the average annual increment of Negro population in the central 
cities of the United States was 320,000; from 1960 to 1966 the 
estimated annual growth climbed to 400,000. In the suburbs, 
however, the average annual growth of the Negro population has 
declined from 60,000 between 1950 and 1960 to an estimated 
33,000 between 1960 and 1966. In other words, it would require 
about thirteen times the present trend in suburban Negro growth 
just to maintain the sprawling central city ghettos at their present 
size. In the nation’s largest metropolitan areas, then, the trend is 
forcefully pushing in the direction of ever-increasing separatism. 

But these bleak data are not the whole picture. In the first 
place, they refer especially to the very largest of the metropolitan 
areas—to New York City, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Washington, D.C. and Baltimore. Most Negro Ameri- 
cans, however, do not live in these places, but reside in areas 
where racial integration is in fact possible in the short run were 
a good faith attempt to be made. The Harlems and Wattses, 
especially during this period of urban riots, have blinded some 
analysts into thinking of the entire Negro population as residing 
in such ghettos. Put differently, there are more Berkeleys and 
White Plainses—small enough for school integration to be effec- 
tively achieved—than there are New York Cities. 

In the second place, the presumed impossibility of reversing 
the central city racial trends are based on anti-metropolitan 
assumptions. Without metropolitan cooperation, central cities— 
and many suburbs, too—will find their racial problems insoluble. 
So need we assume such cooperation impossible? Effective state 
and federal incentives are being proposed, and a few established, 
to further this cooperation. Moreover, some large Negro ghettos 
are already extending into the suburbs (e.g., Pittsburgh and soon 
in Chicago); the first tentative metropolitan schemes to aid racial 
integration are emerging (e.g., Boston, Hartford, and Rochester); 
and several major metropolitan areas have even consolidated 
(e.g., Miami-Dade County and Nashville-Davidson County)- 
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Once the issue is looked at in metropolitan terms, its dimensions 
become more manageable. Negro Americans are found in Ameri- 
ca’s metropolitan areas in almost the same ratio as white Ameri- 
cans; about two-thirds of each group resides in these 212 regions, 
so that on a metropolitan basis Negroes are not significantly more 
metropolitan than their one-ninth proportion in the nation as a 
whole. 


Policy Implications 

Much of the policy confusion seems to derive from the 
assumption that since complete integration in the biggest cities will 
not be possible in the near future, present efforts toward opening 
integration opportunities for both Negro and white Americans 
are premature. This thinking obscures two fundamental issues. 
First, the democratic objective is not total racial integration and 
the elimination of the ghetto; the idea is simply to provide an 
honest choice between separation and integration. This separa- 
tion side of the choice is available today; it is integration that 
is closed to Negroes who would choose it. The long-term goal 
is not a complete obliteration of cultural pluralism, of distinctive 
Negro ghettos, but rather the transformation of these ghettos 
from today’s racial prisons to tomorrow’s ethnic areas of choice. 
Life within ghettos can never be fully satisfactory as long as there 
are Negroes who reside within them only because discrimination 
requires them to. 

Second, the integrationist alternative will not become a real- 
ity as long as we disparage it, as long as we abandon it to future 
generations. Exclusive attention to within-ghetto enrichment 
programs is almost certain, to use Kenneth Clark’s pointed word, 
to “embalm” the ghetto, to seal it in even further from the rest 
of the nation (making line 2 in Figure 1 less likely yet). This 
danger explains the recent interest of conservative whites in 
exclusive ghetto enrichment programs. The bribe is straight- 
forward: “Stop rioting and stop demanding integration, and 
we'll minimally support separatist programs within the ghetto”. 
Even black separatists are understandably ambivalent about such 
offers, as they come from sources long identified with opposition 
to all racial change. Should the bargain be struck, however, 
American race relations will be dealt still another serious blow. 


What is Possible . . . 


up Whe outlines of the situation, then, are these: (a) widespread 
integration is possible everywhere in the United States save in the 
largest central cities; (b) it will not come unless present trends are 
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reversed and considerable resources are provided for the process; 

(c) big central cities will continue to have significant Negro con- 

centrations even with successful metropolitan dispersal; (d) large 

Negro ghettos are presently in need of intensive enrichment; and 

(e) some ghetto enrichment programs run the clear and present 

danger of embalming the ghetto further. 

Given this situation and the social psychological considera- 
tions of this paper, the overall strategy needed must contain the 
following elements: 

... (a) A major effort toward racial integration must be 
mounted in order to provide genuine choice to all Negro 
Americans in all realms of life. This effort should envi- 
sage by the late 1970's complete attainment of the goal 
in smaller communities and cities and a halting of 
separatist trends in major central cities with a move- 
ment toward metropolitan cooperation. 

. (b) A simultaneous effort is required to enrich the vast 
central city ghettos of the nation, to change them struc- 
turally, and to make life in them more viable. In order 
to avoid embalming them, however, strict criteria must 
be applied to proposed enrichment programs to insure 
that they are productive for later dispersal and integra- 
tion. Restructuring the economics of the ghetto, espe- 
cially the development of urban cooperatives, is a classic 
example of productive enrichment. The building of 
enormous public housing developments within the 
ghetto presents a good illustration of counterproductive 
enrichment. Some programs, such as the decentraliza- 
tion of huge public school systems or the encouragement 
of Negro business ownership, can be either productive 
or counterproductive depending upon how they are 
focused. A Bundy Decentralization Plan of many 
homogeneous school districts for New York City is 
clearly counterproductive for later integration; a Re- 
gents Plan of a relatively small number of heterogeneous 
school districts for New York City could well be pro- 
ductive. Likewise, Negro entrepreneurs encouraged to 
open small shops and expected to prosper with an all- 
Negro clientele are not only counterproductive but are 
probably committing economic suicide. Negro business- 
men encouraged to pool resources to establish some- 
what larger operations and to appeal to white as well 
as Negro customers on major traffic arteries in and out 
of the ghetto could be productive. 


3 
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A Mixed Integration-Enrichment Strategy 


In short, a mixed integration-enrichment strategy is called for 
that contains safeguards that the enrichment will not impede 
integration. Recent survey results strongly suggest that such a 
mixed strategy would meet with widespread Negro approval. 
On the basis of their extensive 1968 survey of Negro residents 
in fifteen major cities, Campbell and Schuman (1968, 5) conclude: 

Separatism appeals to from five to eighteen per cent of the Negro sample, 
depending on the question, with the largest appeal involving black owner- 
ship of stores and black administration of schools in Negro neighborhoods, 
and the smallest appeal the rejection of whites as friends or in other 
informal contacts. Even on questions having the largest appeal, however, 
more than three-quarters of the Negro sample indicate a clear preference 
for integration. Moreover, the reasons given by respondents for their 
choices suggest that the desire for integration is not simply a practical 
wish for better material facilities, but represents a commitment to princi- 
ples of nondiscrimination and racial harmony. 

Young men prove to be the most forthright separatists, but 
even here the separatist percentages for males sixteen to nineteen 
years of age ranged only from eleven to twenty-eight per cent. An 
interesting interaction between type of separatism and educa- 
tional level of the respondent appears in the Campbell and 
Schuman (1968, 19) data. Among the twenty-to-thirty-nine-year- 
olds, college graduates tended to be the more separatist in those 
realms where their training gives them a vested interest in 
competition-free positions—Negro-owned stores for Negro neigh- 
borhoods and Negro teachers in mostly-Negro schools; while the 
poorly educated were most likely to believe that whites should 
be discouraged from taking part in civil rights organizations and 
to agree that “Negroes should have nothing to do with whites 
if they can help it” and that “there should be a separate black 
nation here." 


Negroes Want Both Integration and Black Identity 


But if separatism draws little favorable response even in the 
most politicized ghettos, positive aspects of cultural pluralism 
attract wide interest. For example, forty-two per cent endorse the 
statement that “Negro school children should study an African 
language". And this interest seems rather general across age, 
sex and education categories. Campbell and Schuman (1968, 6) 
regard this as evidence of a broadly-supported attempt ". . . to 
emphasize black consciousness without rejection of whites. . . А 
substantial number of Negroes want both integration and black 
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identity ".'* Or in the terms of this paper, they prefer cell *A" in 


Figure 1—‘‘true integration". 

The Campbell and Schuman data indicate little if any change 
from the pro-integration results of earlier Negro surveys (Brink 
and Harris, 1964; 1967). And they are consistent with the results 
of recent surveys in Detroit, Miami, New York City, and other 
cities (Meyer, 1967, 1968; and Center for Urban Education, 
1968). Data from Bedford-Stuyvesant in Brooklyn are especially 
significant, for here separatist ideology and a full-scale enrich- 
ment program are in full view. Yet when asked if they would 
prefer to live on a block with people of the same race or of every 
race, eighty per cent of the Negro respondents chose an interracial 
block (Center for Urban Education, 1968). Interestingly, the 
largest Negro segment choosing integration—eighty-eight per 
cent—consisted of residents of public housing where a modest 
amount of interracial tenancy still prevails. 

A final study from Watts links these surveys to the analysis 
of this paper. Ransford (1968) found that Negro willingness to 
use violence was closely and positively related to a sense o power- 
lessness, feelings of racial dissatisfaction and limited contact with 
whites. Respondents who indicated that they had no social con- 
tact with white people, “like going to the movies together or visit- 
ing each other's homes", were significantly more likely to feel 
powerless and express racial dissatisfaction as well as to report 
greater willingness to use violence. The personal, group and 
national costs of racial separatism are great. 


A Final Word . . . 
Racially separate or together? Our social psychological 
examination of separatist assumptions leads to one imperative: 
the attainment of a viable, democratic America, free from per- 
sonal and institutional racism, requires extensive racial integra- 
tion in all realms of life. To prescribe more separation because 
of discomfort, racism, conflict or autonomy needs is like getting 


drunk again to cure a hangover. The nation’s bj | 
ч n’s binge of apartheid 
must not be exacerbated but alleviated. E 


merum кз 

This is not a new position for Negro Americans, for their dominant 
response to Marcus Garvey’s movement in the 1920’s was essentially the same. 
Garvey stressed black beauty and pride in Africa and mounted a mass movement 


in the urban ghettos of the day, but his “back to Africa” separatist appeals were 
largely ignored. 


Pu 
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The Responsibilities of the Psychologist 
in World Affairs* 


Joseph de Rivera 
New York University 


About a year ago I was having lunch with a colleague from 
Yugoslavia. We had discussed the problem of relations between 
different nationality groups in his country and in this country and 
the conversation turned to the war in Vietnam. I expressed my 
sorrow and guilt over our actions there. He responded sympa- 
thetically with the words, **Don't feel badly, you cannot help it, it 
is the government's responsibility". Whereupon I was startled to 
hear myself rather cooly saying, "In a democracy, it is my 
responsibility”. 

Now while I must confess to being somewhat bothered by 
the overtones of naivity, arrogance and chauvinism in my retort, 
I believe it also has a certain validity. That is, to the extent our 
nation is a democracy—a government of the people—we as indi- 
viduals are responsible for its actions and feel sorrow, shame and 
guilt for actions which we perceive to contradict our personal 
values. To the extent we do not feel this responsibility and pass 
it off on the government or the administration this country is not 
a democracy. Therefore, we—each of us as an individual—help 
define the extent to which this country is a democracy by deciding 
whether or not to accept some responsibility for this country’s 
actions. 


*This paper was prepared for the Symposium on Ethics and Resgoniolluy 
-at the New York State Psychological Association Meeting, May 4, 1968. 
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Now it is apparent that our nation is by no means a complete 
democracy. There is a separation between the government and 
the people. Therefore, we cannot ask ourselves simply, “What 
responsibilities do I now have", but must ask, “What responsibil- 
ities must I take if I want a democracy—if I want to be responsible 
for the actions of my nation”? I shall return to this central ques- 
tion, but first I want to document for you the extent of the problem 
—the extent of the separation between government and people— 


for I have found that many persons think the separation is far 
greater or far less than it actually is. 


The Separation between Government and People 


In a way the current administration's lack of leadership and 
credibility masks the basic problems which we face. We feel either 
that the whole system is completely hopeless or that everything 
would be all right if we had decent leaders. In fact, I believe, there 
are certain basic but not insurmountable problems in our system 
of government. I believe this can be illustrated if we go back to the 
years of a previous administration and see how our foreign policy 
was shaped (de Rivera, 1968).' 

When economic pressure forced Great Britain to abandon its 
commitments to Greece and Turkey in 1947, the Administration 
faced the situation squarely and decided that it would attempt to 
fill Britain's shoes and give aid to those countries. The President 
called a group of congressional leaders to the White House to seek 
their support for his plan. The Secretary of State conveyed to the 
group the plight of the countries involved and how this would be 
increased by the British withdrawal. He indicated that aid should 
be extended out of American loyalty to these people that had 
resisted Hitler and out of our common humanity. 


_ The congressional leaders who were listening to the Adminis- 
tration’s plan believed that their constituents were more con- 


cerned about a tax reduction than the plight of Greece. These 
leaders were not impressed with the Secretary's concern with 
loyalty and humanity. Their questions ranged from, *How much 
MGE Cost"? to, "Why should we pull British chestnuts out of the 
ire”? 

According to Joseph Jones (1955) thin 
when the Undersecretary of State asked the 
speak. For ten minutes he fervently advocat 


e were going badly 
ecretary if he coul 
ed the aid plan. He 


"The following material is abstracted fro j imension of 
Foreign Policy, 1968, 345-353. DI нр DEE 
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pointed out that in the past 18 months the democracies of the 
world had lost strength while communism had gained power. He 
described Soviet pressures on Turkey, Iran and Greece. He point- 
ed out that if the Soviet Union managed to gain control over any 
one of these countries she could gain control over the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Middle East—how from there she could 
begin to influence Southern Asia and Africa. Europe was being 
lost and Great Britain was being forced to retire. Only two great 
powers remained and an unbridgeable ideological chasm sepa- 
rated them—not since the days of Rome and Carthage had there 
been such polarization. The United States must protect freedom 
from Soviet aggression. It was not a question of whether to be 
loyal or humanitarian; it was a question of whether to safeguard 
freedom. The United States must act—or lose. 

When he had finished there was a long silence broken at last 
by the leader of the opposition party who said that he had been 
impressed and shaken by what he had heard. It was clear, he said, 
that aid to Greece and Turkey was only part of a grave situation, 
and he believed that this message should be given to Congress 
and to the people. 

The administration responded to this opinion. It was clear to 
the administration that in order to maintain American power it 
would eventually have to help people all over Europe and that 
such an aid program would cost billions of dollars. It accepted the 
judgment that the majority of Americans were still isolationistic 
and would not support a plan to charitably give aid to all govern- 
ments which were trying to meet the needs of their people. While 
the Soviet Union was aggressively pushing to attain a nationalistic 
aim of old standing—control over its entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean—it seemed necessary to overcome American isolationism 
by selling the aid program in terms of supporting the “free” world 
against communist aggression. The only way a consensus could 
be formed was by creating an ideological confrontation. Conse- 
quently, the administration went to Congress and to the people 
with speeches which were written in this vein. 

Since the Administration saw it could sell its program by 
emphasizing the conflict with Communism, its public information 
program and all its speeches portrayed the world conflict between 
“free” and “communistic” governments. These speeches became 
the basic documents which were used in dealing the bill to aid 
Greece and Turkey and, later, in laying a base for the develop- 
ment of the Marshall Plan. The price of overcoming isolationism 
and securing a consensus became an overemphasis of the cold 
war. 
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The Consequences of Distortion 


While the needed aid program was obtained there were two 
unfortunate consequences which resulted from the means by 
which it had to be obtained. First, the somewhat distorted view 
of reality that was presented to the public necessarily limited the 
government's future freedom of action. The alarm over sweeping 
Communism was the ground in which McCarthyism was rooted 
and the exaggeration of the communist threat which was neces- 
sary to get aid for Europe was later to prevent decent relations 
with China. Even today, the preoccupation with Communism and 
American national power has encouraged public attitudes which 
are antithetical to cooperation between nations and to the devel- 
opment of world law. Our leaders cannot cooperate with revolu- 
tionary governments that are portrayed as evil, or work towards 
world law when the public is led to believe that we must expand 
DEA power rather than establish and abid by international 

aw. 

Second, a chance may have been missed. The United States 
could have defined itself as a nation genuinely interested in the 
welfare of other nations, it could have been the moral leader of the 
world. Because public opinion was not ready for this role it had to 
settle for defining itself as the leader of the status quo countries, 
and while its aid programs attempted to encourage social change 
this goal became secondary to that of stopping communism. 

Jones (1955, 176) states that after the aid bill was introduced 
a study of public opinion showed that, “. . . most public support 
was based on the conviction that the security and well-being of 
the United States required resistance to Soviet or communist 
expansion". It must be noted, however, that it is not clear exactly 
what the public's initial opinion was and it may have been con- 
ducive to much more liberality than congressional opinion ге- 
flected. It is interesting that the main opposition to the aid bill 
was that the aid was not funneled through the United Nations. 
This kind of opposition took the administration by complete sur- 
prise. While Jones considers that this support for the United 
Nations was a sort of half-way stop on the road to taking real 
БОШ it may also have reflected а genuine positive feeling 
towards world law and the desire for constraints on power poli- 
tics. Had the men in power within the Administration and in 
Congress been less power oriented and more oriented towards 
developing the United Nations they might have found a public 
willing to follow. While the Administration recognized that the 
public could be led out of apathy in order to stem the advance 
of Communism it might have been possible to have led the public 
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out of apathy in order to advance democracy, build world law and 
prevent starvation. 


| The Frequency of Gaps 


We have just considered the “gap” between the actual situa- 
tion in 1947 and the picture presented by the Administration in 
order to galvanize the congressional leadership. This and other 
kinds of gaps are a common occurrence. In the course of decisions 
about Korea there was often a discrepancy between what the 

Administration knew and what the public knew. The Administra- 

tion's decision to destroy the North Korean's power was made 
al several weeks before the public thought officials were considering 
whether or not to cross the 38th parallel. Before the Korean war, 
there were several times when concerned congressmen asked the 
l administration if South Korean strength was as great as North 

Korean strength. In spite of the fact that the CIA had information 

available which indicated a serious discrepancy in relative 

strength the inquiring congressmen and the public were told that 
7 there was no difference. 

When the Korean invasion began, by Monday night it was 
apparent that at least a partial mobilization would be necessary. 
But key congressmen were not informed of this and on Friday the 
Secretary of Defense told the press that no mobilization was 
planned. On Friday, when the Administration knew that mobil- 
ization would be necessary and that at least two divisions of troops 
would be sent immediately to fight in Korea, the public was told, 
“General MacArthur has been authorized to use certain sig 
ing ground troops". The press was told these troops would not 
be used in combat. It is clear that the Administration was aíraid 

7 of congressional and public opinion and hesitated to use infantry 
as early as it should have, hence only air and naval forces—which 
seemed “more natural” —were called for Monday night. A presi- 
dential adviser later said, *We were scared of the Hill in this 
thing. If we had tried to put ground troops in at the start there 
would have been a great deal of trouble”. 

A similar gap between government and people occurred dur- 
ing several years of the Eisenhower Administration. The Ameri- 
can people never realized that the idea of “massive retaliation” 
was not needed to stem Russian nuclear aggression, but was 
invented because of a restricted budget that could not pay for 
limited wars. The ethics of this policy was not publicly debated. 

A democracy cannot endure with a large separation between 
government and people. A large separation leads to a government 
which has to manipulate the public with false images, support 
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programs under false fronts and conduct all social welfare from 
health to road building in the name of defense and without con- 
structive debate. When this occurs, the government becomes the 
victim of its own propaganda because its freedom to act is limited 
by the image it has built up. As a consequence, in order to act 
effectively it must demand more powers. Under the continual 
stress of the “Cold war”, more power continually goes to the 
executive. War is no longer debated in Congress. There is inade- 
quate congressional control over the CIA. The executive can 
launch invasions and commit assassinations without public 
debate and consent. What will it be able to do in the future? This 
"atrophy of democratic control” (Morgenthau, 1962) is occurring 
because executive power seems necessary in order to keep Ameri- 
can power and avoid a third world war. It is necessary only if the 
public is uneducated. To the extent that the public is aware of the 
facts and issues in international relations, a democracy can be 
preserved. 

„Тһе gap between government and people is not just an infor- 
mation gap. There is a huge gap between what we want and what 
the government does. For example, I have reviewed all the avail- 
able material on the group meetings which led to the decision to 
fight in Korea. While there was an obvious concern about risking 
American lives, at no time was there any consideration of Korean 
deaths. Likewise, while there was a manifest concern for public 
opinion, there was no discussion of international law and how it 
might be furthered or subverted by American action. The officials 
present were not callous or lawless—but it was nobody's job to 
represent the concerns of the Korean people or international law. 


The Responsibility of the Individual Psychologist 


At this point you may well ask, *But what can / do? There is 
nothing I as one individual can do. If the institutions of this coun- 
try and the general level of public opinion is such that administra- 
tions are forced to lie and to fight against communism rather 
than for democracy, am 7 responsible"? I would say two things: 
First, decide whether or not this state of affairs is what you want. 
You define whether or not this country is a democracy. If you really 
decide that you are a citizen of a democracy you will feel indignant 
at the ignoring of your values, ashamed at your lack of power and 
guilty at your inactivity. Second, if these emotions occur, translate 
о а actions aimed at transforming the nature of policy 

For those of us who define this nation as a democracy, I 
would suggest that we can best transform policy formation by 
Joint action with one another as psychologists. There is an obvious 
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advantage to this. Аз a professional group we are a great deal 
stronger than isolated individuals. 

Such action presupposes, however, that as a professional 
group we share common beliefs and values. So often one hears 
arguments that psychologists should not become involved in poli- 
tics as psychologists because we have different opinions and values 
as individuals or because we have no real knowledge and might 
step beyond our professional role. Certainly we could not partici- 
pate as a group unless we had a consensus among ourselves as to 
what sorts of actions the government should undertake. Let me, 
therefore, see if I can state some of the things that we as psycholo- 
gists believe in. I am asserting here that these beliefs and values 
are not simply the results of our childhood socialization, but also 
stem from our professional training—that there is something 
about being a psychologist that goes with a commitment to these 
values whether one is politically a conservative or a liberal or a 
radical. Let me try to list some of these (cf. de Rivera, 1968, 401- 


430). 


The Beliefs and Values of Psychologists Concerned 


with Conflict 
There are a number of psychological factors that influence 
conflict. Among these are the differences between individual 
“worlds” and the intensification of conflict caused by a lack of 
understanding of these differences, the fact that aggressive be- 
havior may be perceived to be a characteristic of a person or group 
when actually it is influenced by the situation in which the person 
or group finds itself, and the fact that only certain kinds of rela- 
tionships permit an openness which may lead to a creative solu- 
tion of a conflict of interest. As psychologists we know about these 
factors and we are interested in applying this knowledge because 
we have a basic respect for the differences between individuals and 
eoples, and we value the creative solution of conflicts. According- 
# we have developed а set of ideas about how to work with hostil- 
ity, about the relationship between conflict and identity and about 


the management of conflict. 


Coping with Hostility 

While a government may commit unfriendly acts because of 
conflicting interests, it sometimes occurs that a government 1s 
actively hostile. In these cases, its attacks are directed at what the 


other is rather than what it does or what it possesses. К, 
Rather than viewing the hostility аз a basic character trait in 
a government that must be destroyed, rejected or excluded, we 
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view the hostility as a behavior that can be changed. We believe 
in meeting the hostility with firmness rather than counter- 
hostility. We know that an attack on the other’s ideology is essen- 
tially an act of counter-hostility that is performed because the 
government or people have seen the hostility as a character trait— 
caused by his ideology—rather than as a behavior which it can 
change. We are aware that a nation’s ideology is its most sensitive 
area. As Wheeler (1960) points out, ideologies are important in 
holding a nation together and a people can tolerate having to give 
up national goals and behaviors more readily than abandoning 
the central national ideology. When Americans attack “com- 
munism” and try to change a nation’s commitment to that ideol- 
ogy, they threaten that nation more than if they attempt to change 
some specific institution or behavior. 

Since threatening, negative, behavior may increase the op- 
ponent’s cohesiveness, justify his hostility, and decrease his per- 
spective, we know that it is necessary to focus on the rewarding of 
positive behavior. Milburn (1959) has suggested that deterrence 
is effective only when one presents the opponent with acceptable 
alternative behaviors that can permit him to achieve functionally 
similar goals. 

_It should be observed that by firmly resisting negative be- 
havior (but refusing to attack) and rewarding positive behavior 
(even when it increases the opponent’s power), one has an effect 
not only on immediate decisions but also on long term policy and 
on who is in office. Within any nation, there are always different 
groups pressing for different policies, some more belligerent, some 
more cooperative. Which of these groups triumph depends largely 
on the reality of the situation confronting the nation. If a coopera- 
tive policy can meet the objective situation, it survives; otherwise, 
it dies out and a new policy emerges with a different set of leaders. 

Since attempts to directly control the opponent’s policy may 
be resented even if they are positive and ae pe rewards, we are 
aware that the most reliable way of changing another’s behavior 
is by one’s own behavior. If one nation is successful, it may be- 
come a model which other nations will begin to follow. Since this 
may not occur if the other nation’s problems are substantially 
different, it may be necessary to work with some third nation 


whose problems are similar but that can be encouraged to develop 
into a model which others can follow. 


Conflict and Identity 


| We know that conflict with another nation can have benefi- 
cial effects internally. Sumner (1911) has observed that long 
periods without conflicts create a stagnant society with vested 
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interests and privileged classes that cannot be attacked; reform 
may only come about when it is forced by the efficiency required 
by a conflict. Thus, within the United States, public support of 
civil rights and mental and physical health programs have been 
helped by the need for America to be competitive. It is also true 
that if a nation is open to change, it may learn something from the 
culture that is imposing on it. 

However, we are aware that unless conflict is handled prop- 
erly, it may have a dangerous internal side effect; in their attempt 
to assert themselves, a nation and its people may lose their identi- 
ty. This may occur whenever the means used to win a conflict 
creates internal change. The identity of the German people was 
severely damaged by the policy of genocide. The identity of the 
American people is being changed by the nature of policies such 
as “massive retaliation” and “pacification of the countryside”. 
Rapoport (1964) has observed, 

The basic question in the strategist’s mind is this: “In a conflict how can 
I gain an advantage over him"? The critic cannot disregard the question, 
“If I gain an advantage over him, what sort of person will I become"? 

Part of the American identity is a belief in the worth of the 
individual. When one threatens to kill masses of civilians in a 
nuclear strike, this belief is weakened—even if the deaths are 
euphemistically called “population response". When one begins 
an offensive against guerrilla forces in the countryside, one has to 
kill more civilians than guerrillas. When one destroys crops, one 
creates a famine that kills the young and the old rather than the 
fighting man. When one reports the number of enemy killed 
rather than territory secured, one highlights these deaths as the 
objective. These actions downgrade the worth of the individual 
and begin to change the American identity. Given democratic 
values, success is helping another people to become themselves 
without dominating them; failure is to lose one's own identity— 
and this may occur, without being physically dominated. 


The Management of Conflict 


We have noted that conflict between nations produces in- 
ternal effects that may be beneficial or destructive. It also affects 
other nations. The current competition between the more devel- 


"During the Cuban missile crisis, a number of decision makers argued for a 
surprise air strike against the missile sites. This movement was checked when a 
key member of the group said (in effect) “We are not that kind of country. . . 
sneak attack would betray our heritage and ideals" (Schlesinger, 1965). 

This delightful term was used to label the abscissa of a system's analysis 
graph. The ordinate was “megatonnage”’. 
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oped nations has helped the progress of many underdeveloped 
areas by freeing them from colonialism and stimulating foreign 
aid. On the other hand, it has hurt areas that have become battle- 
grounds for the larger conflict and areas where internal instability 
has been encouraged by the flow of arms and the general lack 
of stability in the world. Conflict itself is not a bad thing; it is a 
fact of life that lies behind a good deal of progress. However, when 
it becomes too intense or widespread, it becomes very destructive. 
Therefore, the challenge is not to eradicate conflict but to discover 
how to manage it and keep it productive. 

_ I have time only to briefly mention three important ideas 
which psychologists have advanced to help control conflict. First, 
we know from Sherif’s (1961) work that when groups cooperate 
in order to obtain a shared goal, intergroup conflict begins to 
decline. Second, we have Osgood’s (1962) carefully specified 
conditions for the reduction of tension by the taking of unilaterial 
actions. Third, we have a good deal of case material which proves 
the need to maintain communication between conflicting parties 


and the necessity of not using a break in communication as an 
aggressive response. 


A Suggestion . . . 


agree; I’m particularly concerned that i à 


degree of consensus then what can we do? 
I would suggest that we, acting through NYSPA and SPSSI 


- 
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Whereas our lobbyist would be attempting to change the 
way our government makes foreign policy 1 would see our edu- 
cator as focusing on changing public attitude. There are many 
groups which are set up to do this sort of thing—the World Law 
Group, Education for World Affairs, Americans for the U.N., etc., 
but we have a unique input to make to these groups, and I would 
see our educator as working with these groups so that our values 
will influence what the public is being taught. There are other 
jobs here too, for example, stimulating the college teaching of 
psychology courses which handle the type of problems we are 
concerned with here. 

At this point I am sure practical considerations occur to 

ou—how much money would we need, how could we raise it, etc. 

hese problems seem quite solvable to me. I would guess $40,000 
a year would be an ample sum. I would guess there are at least 
4,000 psychologists in NYSPA or SPSSI who would be interested. 
If half of these were willing to back this, a contribution of $20 
a year would raise the necessary money. I can imagine you groan- 
ing at the thought of another $20! So at this point let me o ler an 
added inducement. I have restricted myself to foreign policy be- 
cause that is a special competence I have—but the beliefs and 
values I have enumerated hold equally well for domestic prob- 
blems. That is, I believe we have a consistent outlook on how 
problems ought to be tackled whether they are problems with 
another country, or with delinquency, or poverty or assertive 
students. Because of this I believe our lobbyist and educator might 
be able to represent our values on many social issues. I know 
there are many problems involved here—whom to get, how to 
start, etc. but Ї would like to begin, so I will close by asking you 
to help me to remove some of the naivity from my outburst, "Ina 
democracy it is my responsibility”. 
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War Toys and the Peace Movement* 
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Oakland University, Rochester, Michigan 


In the literature on collective behavior, relationships between 
buying crazes and social movements have been obscure. Analyses 
of communication patterns seem, in the case of both phenomena, 
to be necessary but not sufficient for locating significant etiolog- 
ical and developmental factors. A more sophisticated dedan. 
ing of the relationships between the collective behavior of people 
within economic systems and their collective behavior within 
other parts of the social system awaits the accumulation of many 
multifaceted accounts of particular phenomena which are suscep- 
tible to analysis via natural history techniques. 

The recent war toy craze provides an especially interesting 
case for such analysis, as it has involved large numbers of people 


*Collection of 1964 data was made possible by a grant from the Jane 
Addams Peace Foundation. Completion ge study was made possible by a 
grant from the Society for the FEN Study of Social Issues. 

"А recent review of the literature by Couch (1968) points out that collective 
behavior is no longer considered to be pathological and is therefore amenable to 
the usual techniques of social analysis. While this may be true, patterns of inter- 
action become focussed both in time and space when collective phenomena 
occur, and this makes possible a study of processes as opposed to structures. 
Since the failure to study processes in ongoing societies has brought criticism 
from social scientists who are interested in social change, the investigation of 
collective phenomena that are telescoped in space and time can help to correct 
this situation. 

For more general statements of current theory, see Smelser, 1963, Lang 
and Lang, 1961; Blumer, 1957; and Turner and Killian, 1957. 
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in networks of communication originating from widely divergent 
sources, and it has culminated in protests which already appear 
to be undergoing re-institutionalization within the larger peace 
movement. 

Over a period of four years, I have been collecting informa- 
tion pertaining to the creation of the craze and to the effects in 
the United States of the protest movement which it generated. 
This article is a report on some of my findings.” 


Dimensions of the War Toy Craze 


In documenting the nature of the craze itself, I found the 
Toys and Novelties trade magazine a useful source of information. 
Figure 1 gives a graphic picture of the findings from a quantitative 
survey of advertisements in this magazine from 1961 through 
1967. Percentages are based on total N’s for each year which 
averaged 412. Since advertisements included products such as 
Christmas decorations, children’s furniture and swimming pools, 
as well as those more clearly definable as "toys", the percentages 


are somewhat lower than would have b 


at een the case had I at- 
tempted to eliminate such marginal items from the analysis. 


As can be seen from studying the graph, the percentage of 
items in the general category of "toys of violence" more than 
doubles between 1961 and 1964—1966, and the single category of 
"modern war toys" more than triples between 1961 and 1964- 
1965. In 1966, the Batman craze accounted for an increase in the 


eges ce. category, while the “modern war” category took a 
plunge. 


Interviews with bu 
mates of the extent of 
had specialized 


yers and jobbers provided similar esti- 
f the craze. While certain manufacturers 
ized exclusively in war toys, and some of the biggest 
toy companies put up to 70% of their investment in this category 
at one time, the overall percentage of retail sales that could be 
placed in the war toy category was estimated by most buyers and 
Jobbers at approximately 15% during the height of the craze; they 
felt that the general category had been staple earlier at about 596. 
These estimates are somewhat deceptive, however, in that retail- 
ers placed the percentage of toys sold for boys in the age range 
from five to twelve years at well over 50% during the height of the 
craze. Also, a number of items which first entered the market 


. "Not included in this report are observations of the Americanization of play 
activities abroad. Requests or assistance in anti-war-toy campaigns came prin- 
cipally from Australia, New Zealand, Japan, England, Canada and Mexico. 
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FIGURE 1 
Advertisements for products in Toys and Novelties magazine 


during the war toy craze were later considered staple items by 
the buyers. 


А Year-By-Year Comparison . . . 


A quantitative year-by-year comparison of items in these 
categories was also made of the Sears Christmas Book. The findings 
were similar to the data obtained above, as can be seen in the 
second graph (Figure 2). Spot checks of Wards catalogs and of 
Playthings magazine also confirmed the trends shown in these 
graphs. 

A lowered total in the entire category of toys of violence in 
the 1967 Sears catalog (which serves customers through the 
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Pages depicting toys of violence in Sears’ Christmas Book 
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ум FIGURE 2 
Pages depicting toys of violence in Sears? Christmas catalog 


following August), may indica 
Buyers and jobbers who were j 


3 
te a return to pre-craze levels. 
nterviewed since December, 1967, _ 


(b) Schools, churches, of toy weapons. 


ponsoring kill-toy turn-in days 
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made such predictions, even given the continued acceptance of 
certain items which originated during the craze. Buyers said most 
customers seemed to be repulsed by “anythin khaki’’, and some 
stores were still having trouble clearing their shelves of war items 
purchased several years earlier. One buyer showed me several 
catalogs in which toys previously offered in camouflage colors 
were later painted in bright colors with non-war themes. He indi- 
cated that several manufacturers who had invested heavily in war 
toys were facing bankruptcy or had sold out, and that several new 
manufacturers who made р poini of specializing in non-war toys 
had now entered the toy field as big businesses. 


Beginnings of Craze During Military Crisis 

Businessmen with whom I spoke disagreed on the origins of 
the war toy craze. Reading the Toys and Novelties magazine pro- 
vided me with some remarkably clear evidence that the craze did 
not just “happen”. It appears to have been a product of the ac- 
tions of military and business advertising specialists in much the 
same way that women's fashions were shown by various investi- 
gators to have been “planted” by the organized fashion interests.* 
The specialists’ reading of the socio-political climate, which 
caused them to expect enthusiastic support for the military line, 
was not entirely accurate, however, and trade magazine editors 
were required to adjust their line to the changing responses of the 
public to the war toy category. 

During the summer of 1962, a half-page was devoted to de- 
scribing the expected “long and lucrative future" of a couple who 
had capitalized on interest in the Civil War centennial by pro- 
moting items related to the war. In September, guns and sub- 
marines were predicted to be "big sellers", although no 
explanation was given for the predictions. By the spring of '63, 
after a winter of war fever in the United States ollowing the 
Cuban missile crisis, buyers were quoted as saying regarding 
military items, “It better be good because I’m buying it big”. From 
the Southwest came the observation, **War talk and war-oriented 


еш cero ME DU LPS БАРАА, 2. DNE TL л ЕДАС LU). 


and consumer boycotts have been featured on nationwide television newscasts. 
(c) California Senator John Burton plans reintroduction in 1969 of legislation to 
require warning labels on toys depicting war or violence. (d) No War To 
organizer Richard Register was critically wounded by a stabbing which too 
place during an invasion of a No War Тоу fund raising party. (e) Leadership in 
Current efforts to reduce the stimulating effects of violence in the cultural environ- 
ment of children appears to come from many groups which were not directly 
involved in earlier efforts. These observations and events can be seen as confirm- 
ing the trends suggested by the study. 

4 

See Lang and Lang (1961, 466-467). 
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television programs notwithstanding, one Dallas wholesaler said 
he believed the upsurge in hand grenades, bazookas, tanks and 


More Predictions . . . 


In July, 1963, reports from the East stated: 
pish „Мер DUL i 


“business is slug- 
speed. . . action 
is the tip-off that 
. there are indications 
military could be about to 
Ideal read: ‘Perfectly timed 
All that plus nationwide TV. 
d ranogram packaging ads read: “This year 
the toy business has donned khaki . . . and we're always 1-A 
when it comes to marching ahead, . . Right now our intelligence 
tells us to dig in with Combat Kits. We're seeing action already”. 
A two-page article featured “Comeback of the year? Remco Rolls 
Again", and read in part, “Military goods, slated to be big in the 
industry this year, have been big at 


Н "e emco for a long time. . - 
With the Monkey Division, Remco is out to build itesell a trade 
name in military toys. A few individual items will get the big pro- 

о 


eee blast, with anticipation that it will rub off on the entire 
ine", 

More predictions in August read, 

get better [italics mine]". “There wer 

ut trends were in the wind. Army st 

full pages were devoted to 


“Military is good and due to 
с no reports of hot items, 
uff was very good . . .” Six 
promoting military toys, headlined 


T —— Ыы. / 
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"Fall in: military’s on the march" and subtitled “With army 
goods strong and growing, here’s how they got that way, why the 

figure to stay hot, how to take full advantage of the big ka-boom”. 
The article states that “television seems to be at the bottom of it 
all” and goes on to relate the content of several combat shows 
and to point out that even if these go off the air they are likely to 
be syndicated for local showings in various cities. “If one of them 
is yours, you’re lucky”. An example of the kinds of effects antici- 
pated: “The storyline of The Lieutenant will deal with the peace- 
time Marines. Toywise, the sales influence of a show in which no 
shots will be fired in anger remains to be seen". The article gives 
timely suggestions, with illustrations, for displays featuring army 
goods. It credits graphic news coverage of the “contained but 
colorful conflicts" which have broken out in many areas of the 
world, current war movies and TV resurrection of old movies with 
"further stimulating kids’ passion for army goods”. And it repeats 
the theme: “They said it at Toy Fair: this would be a military 
year". 


Military Men from Washington . . . 


A Detroit buyer informed me in the spring of 1964 that mili- 
tary men from Washington attended the toy fairs to help promote 
military items and to offer their consultant services to those who 
wished to produce or display authentic military toys. Authors and 
programmers who are interested in producing films or stories with 
military themes are also eligible for defense department aid. 
Articles appeared in Toys and Novelties pointing out that these 
services were available as part of the Defense department's man- 
date “to promote wide public understanding of its objectives and 
accomplishments", xl a Times Square Armed Forces Day 
display of mock battles, using war toys and prominently crediting 
their manufacturers, was pictured in the magazine. Other news 
items noted that the defense department regularly purchases 
military toys for use in training, and that at least one leading 
toy manufacturer (Mattel) was expanding its line to include real 
weapons, under contract with the United States government. 
Contacts with manufacturers elicited remarks such as the follow- 
ing from Hassenfeld Brothers, Inc., makers of the G.I. Joe “action 
figure" and an official licensee of the television show, “Combat”. 


Let me say that the United States government is extremely coopera- 
tive at all levels of its military structure, in helping any organization in 
any manner that it can. We ourselves have been working in close contact 
for a number of years with local officials in our own National Guard and 
Reserves, as well as military officials up through, and including, the 
Pentagon. 
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The Daisy Manufacturing Company, which makes both toy 
and real guns, was featured in the toy trade magazine in the fall 
of 1963 when it launched a nationwide shooting education pro- 
gram in conjunction with the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. The program was sanctioned by the National Rifle 
Association, which shares Daisy's avid interest in the “rights of - 
the people to keep and bear arms", and which reported already 


at that time that guns could be found in over 75% of American 
homes. 


Responses to Criticism 


The President of Remco Industries answered early critics 
of its emphasis on military themes by pointing out to them that 
the United States has become a military society, and that toy 
manufacturers should hardly be held responsible for capitalizing 
on the trend toward militarism. Other manufacturers were less 
honest. One indicated in response to communications which 
pointed that our cold war adversaries were purposively rejecting 
war toys for their children, that perhaps if the people of Russia 
and Eastern Europe knew more about the “individual effects of 
war" by having played with war toys they would not be so willing to 
follow their present leaders. Another made an unsupported and 


highly inaccurate statement that Hitler had banned war toys 
in Germany. 


1 €r category shaping up to come 
on with a rush and take over the lead in 64”, b p 


More Advertising . . . 


,, Butthe manufacturers could not afford to relax their adver- 
tising efforts at this point. Most had introduced new military 
lines. Tonka, for instance, was already featuring “enough military 
vehicles to stock a motor pool”. Hassenfeld introduced G.I. Joe 
and rated an editorial comment in Toys and Novelties: “If the line 
goes big, the entire army goods category could be suddenly re- 
vitalized into a replay of its sterling performance of '63. It could 
happen”. TV advertising was stepped up to unprecedented levels 
and the makers of military toys boasted of great prospects. Tele- 
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vision advertising was thought to be peculiarly effective in illus- 
trating the “action potential" of kill toys. A gun manufacturer's 
ad tempted buyers with: “Multiple will help you make a killing” 

The Tradewind reporters’ comments reflected the fears and 
hopes of businessmen: * *We have this nagging doubt about mili- 
tary’, says a midwestern buyer. ‘We keep asking ourselves wheth- 
er its going to hold up . . 2 “Our business is to give the people what 
they want’, said the head toy buyer for a several-hundred-unit 
variety chain, ‘and they ll want TV toys. It’s as simple as that’ ”. [italics 
mine] Reporting on high sales for Topper’s Johnny Seven OMA 
rifle: “It’s TV that's bringing the customers running . . . no 
doubt about it"; on G.I. Joe's reception at the Toy Fair: “Some 
retailers were reported overly cautious in buying the fighting 
man”. The Ad Forum offered advice to manufacturers: “You 
must follow through on your ТУ . . . supplement it with dealer 
mailings, in-store demonstrations, retail-detailing, newspaper and 
radio support, give-aways, theatre promotions, personal appear- 
ances at stores, local tie-ins of all types”. 
“Swing Back at Misguided Mothers . . yt 

The military lingo spilled over into many Toys and Novelties 
articles in 1964. Writers advocated a “rifle approach” to sales- 
manship, a ‘‘zeroing-in on specific customers, complementing 
the ‘shot-gun’ or general-image mission of public relations and 
advertising”. A G.I. Joe commercial won the International Film 
and Television Festival of New York award for the “Best Sales 
Message". TV saturation was promised for all major military 
items throughout the Christmas buying season. And in January 
an editorial earnestly implored toy manufacturers to swing back 
at the “vocal little groups of earnest but misguided mothers who 
clamor so unrealistically against the production and sale of mili- 


tary goods as the ‘teaching tools of violence’” and at the “соп- 
sumer magazine articles, exquisitely timed to coincide with the 
toy industry's peak season, accusing manufacturers of invoking 
some obscure but tremendously potent black magic to TV- 
brainwash kids. . . “How great it would be next October when 
the anti-toy bully-boys begin to close in, to hear someone holler, 
‘Don’t stand there. . . swing back’! and to watch and listen while 
TMUSA [Toy Manufacturers of the United States of America] 
did just that by stating the case for the toy industry with dignity, 
authority, conviction . . . Television doesn’t ‘force’ inferior and 
actually unwanted toys on children through powerless parents. 
Military merchandise doesn't sear kids with psychic wounds, 
doesn't invest them with bloodlust. We know it . . - they don’t. 
Let's tell 'em. How many times? Just as many as it takes". 
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“Sane Toys for Healthy Kids" 


Not all of the manufacturers were willing to risk the ire of the 
anti-war-toy people, however. Lionel disposed of its new missile 
line and declared: *our theme [Sane Toys for Healthy Kids] is 
aimed squarely at parents. We know from surveys, Toy Fair | 
picketing and recent comments by eminent child psychologists, — 
that parents are quite concerned over the effects on their children 
of lurid books, movies, TV programs and kill toys. We believe 
parents will not knuckle under this year to saturation TV o 
sure for the monster and boom-boom toys, but will turn to quality 
items that stress fun and learning . . . Our line of trains, race- 
ways, science and space toys and phonographs fill the bill 
admirably”. 

The 1965 Toy Fair was the scene of a confrontation between 
war toy manufacturers, supported by the TMUSA President (who 
continued to quote Dr. Benjamin Spock as an expert who was not 
alarmed by war toys long after Dr. Spock had publicly reversed 
his position), and those manufacturers and protesters who in- 
sisted on making a public issue of war toys. Manufacturers hired 
psychologists to defend their military products on television 
panela, and then backed out of the spotlight and failed to appear. 


A ilitary personnel pointedly ducked the Fair in 1965. Before the 
65 Fair, an article in Toys and Novelties, reporting on the sale of 
American toys overseas, 


1 stated that military toys have a limited 
market internationally and are virtually unwanted in neutral 
countries such as Sweden. And finally, after some feeble attempts 
to prop up the war toy merchandisers by headlining “War Toys 
Victorious in Canadian Survey" (reporting on a poll showing 
that less than half of those polled thought that war toys were 
positively harmful to children) and “Quakers seek “Тоу Disarma- 
ment' in Uncoordinated National Drive" (an article reporting 
that manufacturers of military goods reported no decline in sales 
traceable to consumer movements of this type), Toys and Novelties 
printed, in April, 1966, an editorial titled *A matter of values and 


good taste” which was obviously an attempt to meet the war toy 
critics half-way: 


The marching mothers were at Toy Fair again this year and a number 
of toy manufacturing firms adopted or continued campaigns against 
billigerent-type toys. In toto, this activity doesn’t add up to a great deal. 
Viewed in the context of a growing, thriving industry it is easy to dismiss 
and unfortunately is often dismissed, as the actions of a lunatic fringe or 
of publicity grabbers. 

I think, however, a real and vital issue is rais 
would do ourselves a great disservice to i 
question of “war” toys. I believe that anyo! 


ed here, one that we 
gnore. And it is not simply a 
ne who maintains that giving a 
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little boy a toy pistol is going to turn him into a war-lover is disregarding 
well-known facts of human development, of environmental conditioning 
and of the vital influences of parental attitudes. 

No, the issue is a basic one of values and taste and goes far beyond toy 
guns; it touches on every item the industry produces. I believe far too little 
thought is given by most toy men to values and taste. 

Profit is, of course, the businessman's legitimate major concern . . . 
but it must not be his only concern. We often hear: “If they wouldn't buy 
it I wouldn't make it". Does this also mean: "I'll make anything that will 
sell", or are there other considerations? 

What, after all, do toys really stand for? Diversion and entertainment 
for the child, to be sure, but much more importantly they indicate what 
skills we, society, think he should develop, what activities of life he should 
be concerned with, what vocations, or attitudes or heroes he should 
glamorize. No one, I think, would give a child a game based on the activ- 
ities of the Ku Klux Klan, for example, although this is certainly a very 
real part of life; or how about a miniature Nazi concentration camp com- 
plete with crematoriums for turning tiny figures of Jews into soap. No one 
would make items like that because they so obviously go far beyond the 
bounds of good taste. . . no matter how well they might sell. 

It is my personal opinion that there are toy items currently being pro- 
duced which transgress just as far, but it is neither my intention, nor any 
of my business, to get into a discussion here of which items are good and 
which are bad. It is my intention to suggest to toy manufacturers and 
retailers, individually and collectively, that what is required is that much 
deeper and much more searching consideration be given to the values 
inherent in the toys they produce and sell. 

These values may well differ from those of the marching mothers. But 
the underlying concern these mothers have for their children should be the 


toy industry's, too. 


The Critics Relax 


One might have thought the issue to be dead and buried 
after this admission. Indeed, the number of critical newspaper 
and magazine articles, cartoons and letters to editors fell sharply 
in 1966 as compared with 1965, and in the winter of 1966-67 both 
the Peace Education Bulletin and The Toy newspaper were discontin- 
ued. The first was an effort of Women Strike for Peace (member- 
ship approximately 100,000), which had begun in the fall of 1963 
to collect and disseminate monthly the opinions and activities of 
groups and individuals who were active in the anti-war-toy move- 
ment, and the second was a publication by a Los Angeles sculptor 
which came out “whenever possible”. . . five lively issues in all 
between September, 1965, and February, 1967, featuring writ- 
ings, songs, drawings and kudos from a long list of notables 
including Jules Feiffer, Shel Silverstein, Erich Fromm, Margaret 
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Mead, Tom Paxton, Joan Baez, Bertolt Brecht, Justice William 
O. Douglas, J. Edgar Hoover and Jerome D. Frank. _ ] 

By the fall of 1966, major department stores in every city 
where local anti-war-toy organizations existed had been persuad- 
ed to refrain from advertising the war toys they were still carrying, 
and many agreed to re-order particular toys only at a customer's 
request. Discount houses handled the war toy surpluses accumu- 
lated by wholesalers. Television, radio and press representatives 
were soliciting feature news from no-war-toy activists. \ 

Columnist Arthur Hoppe may have expressed the feelings 
of many when he wrote an apologetic note to activist Julia Rosen- 
thal in November, 1966, explaining that he had intended to write 
an anti-war-toy column during the Christmas season but had 
already used up all his ideas on the subject. 

One of the last major efforts to dramatize the concerns of 
no-war-toy activists was the collection, in San Francisco, of bar- 
rels of used war toys, which were to be dropped on the Pentagon 
from a helicopter by members of a satire group called The Com- 
mittee, in response to an announcement by the President that 
toys would be dropped over North Vietnam by friendly American 
planes. (The toy guns had to be delivered to Washington less 


spectacularly by bus, and the President’s plans were never men- 
tioned again. 


Re-institutionalization and Transformation of 
Protest Movement 


_ Many activists were by this time deeply involved in anti- 
Vietnam-war protests, and the anti-war-toy campaign could be 
seen as a useful project which followed their efforts to ban nuclear 


testing and was superceded by the more pressing demands of the 
anti-war movement. 


For some, however, the concern with war to 
generalized “Culture of Violence 
and adults in contemporary A 
er vocational interest in child 
or in the relationship betwee 
where leisure consumes more 


ys and with the 
€" which surrounds both children 
merica became the focus of a broad- 
development, in teacher education 
n play and creativity in a society 
and more of men's time. 


The Toy 


Richard Register, the Los Angeles sculptor who published 
The Toy and who sponsored week-lon sand-castle-building excur- 
sions on the beaches of Southern California and spawned a world- 
wide organization to oppose war toys, supplying decorated shirts, 
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bumper-stickers, posters, buttons and balloons to members, is 
now opening a toy factory of his own, is planning the publication 
of an adult magazine called Play, and is experimenting with the 
manufacture of *Prefotems" which induce creative impulses 
through the sense of touch. 

Members of the still-active California Toy Committee are 
engaged in conducting meetings with parent and teacher groups 
and in working with nursery schools to explore new techniques 
for stimulating growth in creativity. They are distributing a Toy 
Resource Kit, which is mainly a collection of ideas for promoting 
constructive play and for conducting anti-war-toy campaigns. A 
similar collection in the form of a booklet “Let’s Train Them 
for Peace" was prepared by a Minnesota branch of the Women's 
International League for Peace and Freedom, which had been 
involved in the area of childhood education for peace through 
constructive play long before the recent war toy craze. A number 
of organizations are compiling lists of references in the area of 
play and violence; the World Without War Council maintains a 
file of clippings and reprints of articles, both popular and scholar- 
ly, which are related to childhood education and violence. Pro- 
fessional journal articles and books are appearing with increasing 
frequency. 

Psychiatrist Fredric Wertham, whose concern with the Cul- 
ture of Violence dates back to the 1940's when his writings forced 
comic book publishers to modify their emphasis on sadism, has 
completed a book titled 4 Sign for Cain (1966), which includes a 
chapter on disarmament in the nursery. Recent laboratory studies 
by psychologists, especially Bandura and Berkowitz and their 
associates (1961, 1962, 1963a, 1963b, 1963c, 1964), which demon- 
strated that viewing television violence is not “cathartic” for 
children, but produces instead an appetite and justification for 
violence, have increased the credibility of Wertham's long-held 
views. A study by Mallick and McCandless (1966) produced 


similar results following play with toy guns. 


A California Legislator . . . 


John Burton, а California legislator who is sympathetic with 
the movement to oppose war toys, and who took note of successful 


зА recent and authoritative sourcebook, with bibliography, is Violence and 


the Mass Media (Larsen, 1968). h "d 
*The author is presently conducting a survey of stereotyping and belief in 
the efficacy of solutions to social problems as related to children's leisure-time 


activities. 
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efforts in Querétaro State, Mexico, to prohibit the sale of kill 
toys, introduced a bill in his state to require labeling of toy 
weapons and military toys: “Toy depicting war or violence; 
may be harmful to children". He has been actively supported by 
Isodore Ziferstein, a well-known Los Angeles psychoanalyst who 
appears on television panels and radio talk shows to berate old- 
fashioned ideals of “masculinity” which require even small boys. 
in our society to manifest aggressiveness and rapaciousness. (The 
bill, which was heard in the summer of 1967, attracted much 
attention but did not gain many votes.) 

In all of the communications of those who oppose kill toys 
one finds a sense of urgency inspired by an awareness of the 
nature of modern war and the threat that it poses to human 
survival. As stated by Senator Burton: 


То make war, death, and violence attractive and appealing to young- 
sters can only have an adverse effect on the sense of values that these 
children will acquire. Toys of violence help to indoctrinate children in 
methods of brutality and progressively desensitize them to the spectacle 
of human death and violence. 

The purpose of military weapons are to kill people. The same is true 
of other instruments of violence. To have our children using this type of 
thing as toys is a harmful thing to a growing child. The question is whether 
we want to bring up a race of youngsters who are preconditioned to regard 
the taking of human life as just one of those things, and to accept force as 
a solution to any frustration. 

People will say children have always played war and that is true; but 
modern-day war is not a hand-to-hand combat, but a mechanized mass 
form of killing and destruction. We must not encourage children to make 
a game of this. Today's modern war toys go so far as to teach children the 
techniques of ‘civilized’ torture and killing. If we are to achieve a lasting 
peace in this troubled world, we have to educate our children in new ways. 

World-wide cooperation is now a condition of survival for us all. Can 


we expect war toys to equip the coming generation for the difficult task of 
building a secure world? 


Evaluation of Cultural Effects 


It is hard to estimate what lasting effects the war toy craze 
and the movement to oppose it may have on American society: 
The movement has been less effectively coordinated in the United 
States than in Canada, where the Voice of Women conducted 
broadly-based campaigns in public schools. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of children in the United ets belong to the G.I. Joe Club 
and re-enact daily the “adventures” described in the club 
“comics”. Young boys who play at war today, however, are more 
likely to be those whose parents are fully supportive of the values 
such play represents. Many people have become aware of the 
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issues involved, and few decline to offer an opinion on the values 
or effects of war toys. 

At the height of the craze, in the fall of 1964, I made a small 
survey study in Detroit for the Jane Addams Peace Foundation 
and titled the study “Use of an attitude questionnaire as a propa- 
ganda device: a pilot study in the field of anti-war-toy propagan- 
da". In addition to providing some advice to those engaged in 
leading discussion groups with parents (for which the question- 
naire was originally designed), the study, which was conducted 
by sending questionnaires home to the parents of third and fourth 
grade boys, suggested that communications aimed directly at 
children may be more important than communications directed 
to adults. Several children discarded their war toys after reading 
the questionnaire. 

The most significant finding from the study was that all 
adults who responded that their parents had disapproved of war 
toys and games were also discouraging their own children from 
such play. There were no cases of rebellion against parental atti- 
tudes in this area. 

The study showed slight differences in responses associated 
with socio-economic status and sex (females and those of higher 
socio-economic status being somewhat more opposed to war 
toys). In general, the findings revealed that a majority of parents 
felt helpless, accepting, or apathetic about a recognized high level 
of military influence in the toy selections available to them, and 
were uneasy when confronted with the issues involved. A second 
questionnaire sent several weeks later did not reveal that any new 
sense of urgency or activism had been stimulated by the first 
questionnaire. 

In the spring of 1967, I decided to send the original question- 
naire to parents of third and fourth grade boys attending the same 
schools which had participated in the earlier study. The results 
are encouraging to those who would like to think that something 
other than a “normal business cycle" is involved in the recent 
rejection of war toys as reported by retailers all over the country. 

The same proportion of parents in 1964 and in 1967 reported 
that their own parents had discouraged them in war play, and 
all except one of these reported their own disapproval of war play. 
The proportion of those who reported that they Фарра of 
their own children playing war games increased by 20% (from 
37% to 57%). 

On all of the fourteen dimensions measured, a "dovish" 
trend was evident, with no parents approving of the use of tax 
money to assist war toy manufacturers in 1967 (as compared with 

16% approving of such expenditures in 1964) and with 32% of 
parents reporting that they had not bought war toys in 1967 (as 
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populations, and the sample was focussed, but the fact that t 
changes from 1964 to 1967 are all in the same direction is certainly 
an indication that a real change has occurred. 


Strong Evidence . , . 


manufacturers in noting a lack of enthusiasm for “military” is a 
reflection of something other than a search for new novelties, and 
something other than a reflection that the oversupply of such 


goods in earlier years surfeited the demand, as suggested by a 
aythings writer. 


Few of the busin 
anti-war-toy protesters with havin 
markedly. (Much more directly effecti 
efforts of the John Birch Society to ‘ 
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Good People and Dirty Work 


Some years ago, Everett C. Hughes (1962), in a seminal 
paper entitled “Good People and Dirty Work”, was moved to ask 
why it was that so many “good people" in Germany denied after 
the war that they had been cognizant of the evil deeds of the Nazis. 
There were, of course, many who denied any guilty knowledge 
for purely expedient reasons. They knew very well but found it to 
their advantage to deny this knowledge later on. These people, 
though they may have been in the majority, pose no particular 
problem. Much more worthy of note and concern, however, are 
the people who, though they had a somewhat vague knowledge 
of the fact that some horrible things were done in the concentra- 
tion camps and elsewhere, nevertheless managed to hide this 
knowledge from themselves. They knew and yet they didn’t know. 
They saw themselves and were seen by others as ‘good people’— 
they would never have done any dirty work themselves—and yet 
they were dimly aware of some dirty work done by others and 
even in one way or another condoned it as “necessary”. They are 
so perturbing just because they seem in some relevant respect so 
much like most of us. ! 

Any society, it would seem, requires for its operation the 
performance of certain roles whose existence its members can 
admit only with difficulty. Though “good people’ may be con- 
vinced that these roles are “necessary”, they will nevertheless, in 
the ordinary course of events, try to shield themselves from de- 
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tailed knowledge about them, they will attempt to push knowl- 
edge about them into the background of their consciousness. “At 
the same time", as Philip Slater (1967) has argued, “there are 
roles that no individual can admit he is able to perform”. If 
people, in other words, can think of roles and deeds so distasteful 
and horrible that they could never perform themselves and yet are 
convinced that such roles need to be performed, there arises a 
moral disjunction in which morally distasteful acts are yet con- 
doned provided they are engaged in by others specifically assigned 
to do the dirty work deemed necessary. This led Hughes to "raise 
the whole problem of the extent to which those pariahs who do the 
dirty work of society are really acting as agents for the rest of из”. 

Hughes suggests that we give a kind of unconscious mandate 
to people who are assigned to do our dirty work “то go beyond 
anything we ourselves would care to do or even to acknowledge 
: . . The higher and more expert functionaries who act in our 
behalf represent something of a distillation of what we may con- 
sider our public wishes, while some of the others show a sort of 


concentrate of those impulses of which we are or wish to be less 
aware", 


Denial of Visibility 


The dissociation of moral sensibility that is implied here 
requires, at least in modern societies, certain structural conditions 
in order to be effective, among which relative lack of visibility iS | 
perhaps the most important one. The performance of some roles 
requires that they be conducted i 
in broad daylight, they would make it impossible for the “good 
people" to engage in the strategy of denial through which they 


good people”. 

azi Germany seem, by 
unconcerned with what was being dong 

у і о ime; even the public de- 
gradation of Jews in full visibility in Bee E left — 
t 4 f the Nazi regime showed very good 
judgment indeed in carefully hiding uet Meat fater 
murderous methods. One may doubt that the death camps coul 
have been operated except in secret. In the United States, solid 
middle-class citizens in both North and South must have been 


"This applies, however only to modern, and ieti 
, , , по! - ties. 
Cf. for example, Gerald D. Robin (1964) and Finn Ноа (1968). idis 
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somewhat aware of the extralegal uses of violence habitually re- 

sorted to by Southern sheriffs and police against Negroes. Yet as 

long as such knowledge did not directly intrude on their percep- 

tual field, the public remained unconcerned. Matters Shana 

drastically when in recent years these inhuman methods were 

jul exped to the public at large; when visibility could no longer 
enied. 


Arousal from Lethargy and Trained Incapacity 


Publicity, powerfully aided by the recent communication 
revolution, brought the evidence of соі violence into every 
living room and thus made previous denial mechanisms inopera- 
tive. The dirty work of Southern law enforcement officers now 
led to the arousal of a previously lethargic and acquiescent com- 
munity and to the emergence of a sense of indignation and revul- 
sion. Had these Southern officials become aware of the changed 
circumstances under which they were now forced to operate, they 
might well have abandoned these methods in favor of more subtle 
means of intimidation. As it turned out, they were subject to the 
“trained incapacity” upon which Veblen and Kenneth Burke have 
commented. They adopted measures in keeping with their past 
training—and the very soundness of this training led them to 
adopt measures no longer in tune with novel requirements. Their 
past training led them to misjudge their present situation (Burke, 
1936; Coser, 1965, 1967). The very exercise of illegitimate violence 
which had been productive of “order” in the past and had hence 
been condoned by solid citizens now produced a wave of public 
indignation among these very citizens which undermined the 


practice. 


Public Sanctioned Seeing 


I do not wish to imply that those Southern or Northern “good 
people” who previously failed to “see” violence acted out of cyni- 
cal self-interest and calculation. In a sense it would be reassuring 
if this were in fact the case. What seems to have been involved is 
that for individuals to “see” certain things that were not norma- 
tively sanctioned appeared to the general run of men as simply 
quixotic. They “saw” only when visibility became publicly sanc- 
tioned. What is so perturbing then is not that these men acted out 
of self-interest, but rather that they, as to some extent all of us, 
genuinely failed to become aware o and to reflect upon the brutal- 
ity of “their” police as long as such awareness was not sanctioned 
through widespread public exposure. 
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Quite similar mechanisms seem to have been at work in re- 
gard to police brutality against Northern Negro slum dwell 


Here again “good people" seem to have been only peripherall 

aware of the indignity heaped upon the inhabitants of the ghetto. 
Here again, most of them remained unconcerned as long as they 
could deny a knowledge that did not directly intrude in their 
perceptual field. The ghetto poor lacked social visibility. The 
were wittingly or unwittingly kept out of the sight of good 
people” whose moral sensibility would have been offended had 
they been visible. What is at issue here is not only physical segre- 
gation into special areas and districts that right-minded people 
would not normally care to visit and that are typically not shown | 
to tourists, but also а kind of moral invisibility. John K. Galbraith 

(1959) remarked upon this a few years ago when he wrote: “In 
the United States, the survival of poverty is remarkable. We ignore 
it because we share with all societies at all times the capacity for 
not seeing what we do not wish to see. Anciently this has enabled 
the nobleman to enjoy his dinner while remaining oblivious to the 
beggars around his door. In our own day it enables us to travel in 
comfort throughout South Chicago and the South”. Only the 
determined efforts of disinterested reformers and of interested 
spokesmen of the ghetto communities have made it impossible in 
recent years for the “good people” of the suburbs to continue to 
ignore the moral and physical plight of ghetto dwellers. And it 
may well be that among the unanticipated consequences of the 


recent urban riots is the fact that police brutality has become 80 
bowl cup that its existence can no longer be denied by “good 
people". 


The sociology of social perc ti i lucidating 
why people sometimes look ЖА E По оору е 


Restrictions on the Span of Sympathy 

} It may be helpful to consider a notion I have labelled the 
‘span of sympathy”. It is a familiar fact that even persons 
liberal and humanitarian sentiment tend to be less affected by 
catastrophic events or by human suffering occurring far away - 
than by those nearer home. Protestatione of pan-human sym- 
pathies notwithstanding, I take it to be a common phenomenon 
that Americans are less affected by news of a flood in India than 
they are by similar news from Ohio. And it is probably true that 
to the Easterner a disaster in California is less “visible” and less 
"felt" than would be a similar disaster in New York. Distance; 
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both geographical and cultural, affects the sense of sympathy and 
identification. Hence, one is more likely to make sacrifices for an 
afflicted neighbor than for a faceless victim in a far-off land. (An 
opposite tendency can, however, also be observed: we all know 
of сег ersons who are emotionally involved with injustice far 
away, with, say, the indignities heaped upon South African 
Negroes, while remaining comparatively unmoved by indignities 
nearer to home. In such cases identification with the victims of far 
away injustice seems to protect the person from guilt about his 
lack of involvement at home.) 
In general, the perception of the humanness of the “оїһег” 
decreases with the increase in distance between perceiver and 
rceived. The great fourteenth century North African historian 
x Khaldun harbored many prejudices against all Negroes. But 
it is most interesting to note that he reserved his most pejorative 
comments for those black men of whom he had no direct knowl- 
edge. He writes: “To the South of the Nile [Niger] there is a 
Negro people called Lamlam. They are unbelievers. They brand 
themselves on the face and temples. The people of Ghana and 
Takrur invade their country, capture them, and sell them to mer- 
chants who transport them to the Maghrib. There, they constitute 
the ordinary mass of slaves. Beyond them to the south, there is 
no civilization in the proper sense. There are only humans who 
are closer to dumb animals than to rational beings. They live in 
thickets and caves and eat herbs and unprepared grain. They 
frequently eat each other. They cannot be considered human 
beings” (Brown, 1967). As this and countless other examples 
show, distant human beings not only fail to be reached by our 
span of sympathy, they may also fall prey to the propensity to 
deny their essential humanity. I have focused in the above on 
geographical distance, but it should be understood that social or 
cultural distance may perform the same functions. 


Emotional Cathexis and Social Perception 


What seems to be involved here is a close interconnection 
between emotional cathexis and social perception. Men have only 
a limited amount of libidinal energy available to them. In the 
normal course of events, this energy is spent in the main upon 
those that are most intimately involved with the person; his fam- 
ily, his friends, his neighbors. Progressively less emotional energy 
is available as one moves from the world of one's intimate associ- 
ates to the wider public world. Yet this wider world always in- 
trudes, makes its insistent claims on our attention, and tends to 
arouse our sense of guilt. We are bombarded daily, so to speak, by 
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evidence of cruelty, inhumanity and horror, and all of these situa- 
tions make claims on our sympathy and empathic involvement. 
When torn between conflicting commitment to the small world. 
of our private lives and the larger world which demands our atten- 
tion, men evolve a defense mechanism that involves the denial of 
knowledge. An evil unperceived cannot threaten us, it cannot 
upset the complacency of our quotidien lives. 
This defense mechanism becomes especially important, or so 
it would seem to me, when “good people" obscurely feel not only 
that too close a look at the evils of the world at large might en- 
danger their primary allegiance to their small private world, but 
when they come to feel that the very maintenance of that private 
world depends on the continued operation of some public evil. 
The continuance of the stability of the private world ofi the South- 
ern white may depend to some extent on his ignoring the police 
brutality against Negroes, and it can function only as long as 
Negroes are “kept in their place". The peace of mind of the sub- 
urban dweller can be maintained only the the extent that he does 
not "see" the indignities of a ghetto which exists in a kind of 
symbiotic relationship with the suburb and ensures its orderly 
functioning. 
. ,,As Hughes suggested, the private world of the “good people" 
in Germany could best be maintained unperturbed as long as they 
refused to see and acknowledge the horror perpetrated by the 
Nazi regime. The Nazis thus rendered a kind of strange service 
to the good people" by so hiding their evil practices that it would 
have required a major effort to come to a full realization of their 
extent and depth. To be sure, as 1 argued earlier, the Nazi regime 
might not have survived a full disclosure of its horrible deeds, but 
it is also true that its policy of secrecy protected not only itself but | 
also the stability of the private world of its "good people". 

"a یا‎ American society piles its rejects into the backwards 
of hospitals, into its prisons and its mental hospitals where they 
become invisible, it protects itself from revolutionary claims for 
large-scale social reconstruction; but it also protects us “goo! 
people" from being diverted from our daily routines and from the 
claims of our private worlds. Thus, in the ordinary course O 
events, we remain only subliminally aware of the “dirty work" 0 
prison wardens or police officials or attendants in state menta 
hospitals. They maintain the routine operation of that larger 
world upon which the continued functions of our private worl 
is premised. 

The revolution in the communication system of the last few 
decades has made the operation of the mechanisms of denial 
ordinarily relied upon by “good people” much more difficult. 
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I have mentioned the effect of the showing of Southern police 
brutality on the television screens and in the mass media maga- 
zines. Similarly, I think it likely that the much greater public 
indignation about the horrors of the war in Vietnam as compared 
say, to the reaction to the Korean war, may at least in part be 
accounted for by the fact that we watch these horrors right in our 
living room. Evils which from time immemorial were kept from 
the populace and were known only be relatively small numbers 
of practitioners of dirty work are now much less easy to hide from 
the glare of publicity. Under these conditions some “good people" 
resort to what might be thought of an another line of resistance: 
They deny that the persons against whom these horrors are being 
perpetuated share to a full extent the essential humanity of “good 
people”. In Buber’s (1958) terms, they see people become an It 
rather than a Thou. 


Denial of Common Humanity 


When limitations on the span of sympathy can no longer be 
defended in terms of lack of knowledge of evils and indignities, 
these are rationalized away by claiming that, in some sense, those 
exposed to them are “really” not like us and thus do not merit 
the same share of sympathy which we extend to “our kind”. (In 
some cases, of course, both mechanisms seem to operate at one 
and the same time. One recalls in this connection reports of con- 
versations with German “good people" in which they argued, 
“The stories about concentration camps are invented by the Allies 
— Besides 1 had my own family to worry about— The Jews must 
have done something to deserve such treatment.) 

The dreary catalogue of dehumanizing perceptions of the 
“other” are too familiar to readers of this Journal to require much 
elaboration. A few examples must suffice. The evil Communist 
enemies of our anti-Communist crusaders are said to lack certain 
essential human characteristics and they can hence be treated like 
vermin that is to be exterminated. Negroes in the South both then 
and now are depicted as childlike and impulsive creatures who 
can be kept in line only by main force. 

A few years ago a Norwegian social scientist interviewed a 
number of concentration camp and prison guards who had bru- 
tally murdered Jewish, Ukrainian and other prisoners during the 
war, and were now imprisoned in their turn. He claims that they 
showed no evidence of guilt or remorse for their deeds and main- 
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tained staunchly that they had been justified in acting as they did 
because their victims were not “people like you and те... 
These concentration camp guards, though they lived in the same 
physical environments as their victims, nevertheless managed to 
build so immense a social distance between “them” and “us” that 
they perceive their victims as not belonging to the same human 
race. Кыс 

If I am right in my contention that the increased visibility 
brought about by the communication revolution decreases the 
effectiveness of the denial of knowledge by “good people", and 
forces reliance upon a second line of c eum the denial of com- 
mon humanity, then an increasing brutalization of public life is 
much to be feared. 

In some sense the denial of knowledge of the plight of Ger- 
man Jews or American Negroes comes under the rubric of пуро 
risy, and, as the French moralists knew, hypocrisy is the tribute 
vice pays to virtue. But now one begins to witness a much more 
frightening process: One meets, for example, some “good people 
who are perfectly willing to admit that the conditions o ghetto 
living are horrible, but who argue that “they had it coming to 
them”. The man who refused to “see” the plight of the poor or the 
Negroes or the Jews still had human sensitivity that might be 
aroused; the man who denies the common humanity of the “oth- 
er” has a calloused sensitivity which can no longer P penetrated 
at all short of a major reconstruction of personality. 

If this condition were to become widespread, evil could be 
made visible without deleterious effects upon citizens and polity 
alike. It could be ре on TV screens and brought into the 
living room, provided viewer and producer alike shared the con- 
viction that what happens to “them” cannot happen to us since 
we, the “good people", have nothing in common with them, those 
alien others upon which we cannot and dare not lavish any 
sympathy. 

If this comes to pass, we mi 
which the “good people", far 
from the impact of dirty work 
science. And when the consci 
being protected by more or les 
for good, then God help us all. 


ght enter a new brutalizing age in 
from trying to protect themselves 
would condone it with a good con- 
ence of “good people" rather than 
$ hypocritical maneuvers, atrophies 


A Transvaluation of Values 


But then again, an alternative an 
might also be envisaged: the new visib 
evil have attained in our days may i 


d more hopeful outcome 
ility that certain forms 0 
nduce intellectuals, thos¢ 


= 
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“antennae of the race", and in their wake educated strata, the 
young and others who have relatively marginal stakes in the soci- 
ety, to question some of the value premises on which the society is 
based. That is, they may pe the legitimacy of a social order 
which rests, or so it would seem to them, upon condoning or tol- 
erating manifest social evils. In this case the revulsion against 
manifest horrors may set into operation a process of reexamina- 
tion of societal values which could, in the long run, lead to a 
transvaluation of basic values and to a restructuring of the funda- 
mental assumptions upon which the society rests. Which of these 
two alternatives will come to prevail may well determine the 
future course of civilization. 
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Certainly in some, probably in most, very likely in all of his activities as 
a social scientist, the social scientist by what he does inevitably intervenes in, 
interferes with, meddles in the social process. 

If this “social science is social action theorem" (Seeley, 1963, 
56) is true, it follows that social-science ne lect, too, makes itself 
felt in society. Such neglect exists in regard to evil: to my knowl- 
edge, no social scientist, as a social scientist, has asked what 
evil is. 

“What is evil”? is a question that has rather been raised 
(both in the West and in the East) by philosophers and theolo- 
gians, as well as by uncounted, unclassified, unrecorded people 
since time immemorial. Here, most social scientists, however, will 
not feel negligent but virtuous and self-evidently so: “Of course", 
they might put it, *the exploration of the nature or essence or 
meaning of evil obviously is not our concern; it is a concern for the 


this paper in French (see Note 1) by Carroll Bourg, S.J., Mihailo Marković, 
Barrington Moore, Jr-, Paul Ricoeur, John R. Seeley, Hans Weil, Walter A. 
Weisskopf; comments on an earlier draft in English by members of a seminar on 
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land, as well as by Milton Rokeach and Ralph K. White; finally critical readings 
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philosopher and the theologian! All we do and legitimately can do 
is ascertain (as well as possible) what men, what certain men 
consider evil. We study beliefs about evil, conceptions of it, attitudes 
toward it, the moral code of a given society or other group, and 


scientists but, precisely, become philosophers or theologians”. Or, 
as they might not put it, in their nominalism and the practice 


Social Science Neglects to Raise This 
and Other Questions 


This social science is characterized not only by the neglect 
to raise the question at issue—as well as many other questions 
which it considers equally non-scientific—but also by certain 
related, typically unacknowledged, theoretical consequences 


ientific truth, and of the re- 


Even more conspicuous than Studies of 
of evil are two other relations between 
sociology, and the investigation of evil. On the one hand, there is 
the "classical tradition" which p i 


S e society studied 


Some sort of anonymous “middle-of- 
ety, with which their ee 


conception of sociology he woul Profess if he were pressed, might 
well agree. (For an attempt at Specification, cf. Mills, 1963.) 


"For an analysis of some of them, see an earlie i his paper 
(Wolff, 1967, esp. 197-205). woe pap 
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The representatives of the “classical tradition", no matter 
how different from one another, share a more or less explicit con- 
ception of history. Both features, but particularly the latter, are 
absent from the “social pathologists”. The one characteristic 
that the two groups have in common is a desire to ameliorate 
extant society—though the former consciously and more or less 
as an admitted task of their activity, the latter blushingly, given 
their vaunted “freedom from value judgments". The latter, and 
sociologists typically, in this country probably more than else- 
where, do not judge what they study, or judge it unwittingly—but 
if they do at all, it is more likely to be on the basis of their private 
views which, according to their conception of social science, ought 
not to “contaminate” it. They do not tell us, or do not tell us 
frankly, what they consider evil or, for that matter, evils: their 
conception of social science cannot tell them. Instead of having a 
conception of evil, they take over the conceptions of others and 
make their studies of evils (among other things) in accord with 
these conceptions, if not by contract or on order. Their position, 
role and professional type approach those of the “organization 
man". 


Evil: the Western Tradition and Today 


Why is this so? Perhaps we can try for an answer by glimps- 
ing at the history of the Western conception of evil and at con- 
temporary society. 

This conception is marked, above all, by the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition, particularly its Christian component, whether 
Original Sin or Glad Tidings be considered the core of Christian- 
ity. The Western conception of evil would thus have dissipated 
with the dissipation of that tradition, especially of Christianity 
itself. Owing perhaps to the personal and particular loyalties that 
characterize Hie jg EP to saints and priests, to the Protestant's 
individual conscience—owing to this “рагіісшагіѕт”, Christian- 
ity seems difficult to reconcile with the “universalism” (both 
terms in Talcott Parsons’ sense) that characterizes industrial, 
technological, bureaucratic society, whether capitalist or socialist 
(despite the fact that there is a line connecting certain features of 
“universalism” with certain features of Protestantism). This 
difficulty obviously accounts for much of the controversy and 
movement that has for some time agitated many churches—the 
Catholic Church notably since John XXIII. The heritage of the 
Christian conception of evil, at any rate, even though modified, 
diluted, deformed, is rooted in us, and the combination of this 
heritage with the historical development that is hard to reconcile 
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with it goes some way toward accounting for the incapacity of 
presumably a great many individuals today to form a viable con- 
ception of evil, one for which they—we—could truly answer. 


God Has Been Replaced by Other Absolutes 


To put it differently: God has been replaced by other 
€ Future of a given People, if not of 
Mankind, to which the present generation must be sacrificed (cf. 

‚ esp. 282). Millions of men have been victimized by 


tained. When infidels or witches were persecuted and killed, bad 

i ikely to have been covered up by М 
conviction of acting in the name of God—although the persecute 
died as irrevocably as if they had fallen prey to Hitler, Stalin, a 
traffic crash or napalm. Recognition of mishandling the name 
of God played, however, its role in the Reformation, which, 


л 1 › So that “American Huey troops at 
Vinh Long" (soldiers hovering in a Huey Hog, “а converte 
transport helicopter which has 


platoon with the fire Power of a W 
crammed aboard") 


ts from the heights in supersonic jets. 


* paddies and hootch lines [rows of 
houses along a road or canal”), fired at 


close range and saw their oppo- 
nents disintegrate to bloody rags 40 feet away (Harvey, 1967, quoted by 
Crichton, 1968). 


They came muttering down to th 


= аан. 
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If ever these men conceive of their actions as evil, they don’t 
act in accord with their conception. Thus: if “no poetry after 
Auschwitz”, what social science in the face of such bestiality? 
Will there be a Nuremberg for the American military and their 
Washington directors, or will it be impossible to distinguish the 
Eichmanns among all of us? Yet to 

be silent about that which we cannot grasp is the only adequate mode of 
being; the only adequate mode of being before that which we cannot grasp 
is not to be silent about it. Between these contradictory truths lies our 
dilemma, for we can neither be silent nor speak; we must speak, but we 
cannot speak (Wolff, 1961, 14). 


The Paralyzing Suspension .. . 


This dilemma has taken historical body in our paralyzing 
suspension between two impossible worlds: one in which we can 
no longer believe, a world ordered by religious directives and 
moderations; and one which we cannot bear, a world without 
these directives and moderations. We are alienated from both 
of them, which nevertheless alone seem the worlds at our disposal. 
This, perhaps, is the reason why we have not succeeded in articu- 
lating a conception of evil that would be adequate to the secular- 
ized world in which we in fact live, but which has left evil itself, in 
contrast to space, cancer, the Greeland Icecap, and innumerable 
other phenomena and problems, comparatively unexplored, om- 
inously sacred and threatening. Evil is no longer committed in 
the name of God, is less than ever “legitimated” by religious or 
even moral motives, and is covered over by political, economic 
and technological reasons, and on a larger scale than ever—but 
the cover can also be seen through, and is seen through, by more 
people than ever. And there is evil, such as the suffering and death 
caused by famine and epidemics, that the technology and eco- 
nomy we have developed could eliminate if we applied them to 
this end, instead of submitting to other orders we also have devel- 
oped, notably the relations and the distribution of power, and the 
distribution and, especially, nondistribution of economic products. 


Max Weber’s Diagnosis 


The decisive difference between the two worlds is that the 
first is done with, while the second is there for us to work on so 
it may become one we can affirm. Here Max Weber’s work (Mar- 
cuse, 1968) can be of much help, not only in its analytic power 
but also in its symptomatic character. The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism, in particular, has a significance at once more 
vast and specific than tends to be recognized. For it deals not only 
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with the two phenomena indicated in its title but conjures up, 
for Weber as well as for us, a much larger complex, which pro- 
foundly troubled Weber himself, and which is made up, beyond 
the remnants of ascetic Protestantism and the spirit of capitalism, 
by the associated elements of bureaucracy, functional (technical, 
instrumental) rationality, secularization, impersonality and con- 
trol. In other words, it represents the second of the two world У 
mentioned, modern industrialized society. It is this complex and 
those and related elements that make us feel frustrated, alienated, 
powerless, vicarious, anonymous, etc., as we so often say. Beyond 
analyses, discussions, laments, however, there also are more active 
and practical responses, suffering, and political action. Мах 
Weber’s intent was to account for the rise of the spirit of capital 
ism; but what this account can mean for us was probably as 


unintended by him as was, from the point of view of Calvinism, 
capitalism itself.” 


Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, uto 


more generally, the A- 
of space. Perhaps the m 
puzzlement, forebodin 


on the one hand, work in economic callings 
on the other, the fear of self-indulgence 
consumption” (Parsons, 1937, 526-527): 
0 a do rst, capitalism, then the meaning for US: 
of Weber's analysis of it. 
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protest against such particular features as the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons and the war in Vietnam. But there are many 
more indirect reactions, that nevertheless are equally, if not more 
instructive in regard to the society in which we live: the wide- 
spread feeling of alienation and the widespread concern with 
alienation; the resistance against control and manipulation on the 
part of ever younger people, particularly students; the distrust 
of their elders; the civil-rights struggle; the ecumenical movement; 
the formation of various groups who protest or withdraw, from 
Beats to Hippies and Diggers; developments in art—pop-art, 
happenings, art in the service of politics; certain governmental 
programs, especially the anti-poverty program; certain develop- 
ments in the social sciences, for instance, action anthropology 
(Wolff, 1958, 1959, 1964). A few words about some of these will 
show their relevance in our context. 


Alienation 


Alienation places a distance not only between the individual 
and his society but also within himself, between him and whatever 
he might believe reality to be (Keniston, 1967). Much of what the 
alienated encounters, including himself, is unreal, and he longs 
for the real. He may try to find it in psychic states induced by 
drugs; he may be tired of the centuries-old sermon on deferred, 
indefinitely deferred gratification, and seek it now; he may “turn 
on” (but notice the mechanical metaphor) by, for instance, letting 
music, in turn turned on full-blast, invade him. He may be less 
pervasively alienated and instead reject more definable and par- 
ticular aspects of his society, notably persons, especially his 
parents and his elders generally, whom he believes to suffer from 
this world as he does but whom he may also hold responsible for 
its horror. Or he may rebel against certain of these features that 
he resents as particularly objectionable, such as control and 
manipulation—despite the official veneration of science, as if 
science were nothing but the highest expression of this control. 
Or he may do more than rebel, joining others in trying to leave 
this society physically, socially, emotionally, perhaps founding a 
community. This may be no more than withdrawal or, as in the 
case of the Diggers, may also entail action on concern and 
kindness. 


Despite this veneration, its more spontaneous distrust is shown, e.g., in 
science fiction in the decreasing confidence in the scientist as the human type 
who solves “social problems"— which are rather left to the native of other 
planets, suggesting that the faith in the magic of science had resurrected the 
older magic of the deus ex machine (Hirsch, 1962, 267). 
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Fight 


Others react to this society by attempting to improve 10 
working, for instance, for civil rights or in the ecumenical move- 
ment. À few try to understand how certain children and adults 
risk their lives doing what strikes them in particular as right —how 
they fight evil (Coles, 1967); or they attempt—as the late C. Wright 
Mills, or Herbert Marcuse, Barrington Moore, or Kenneth 
Keniston—to understand this society historically and critically; 
or they engage in political actions of many kinds. : 

Concerning our society, various forms of art, most obviously 
caricature and cartoon, but also certain mime and pantomime 
liso use irony and sarcasm; in other forms expectations are 

roken—from the trompe-l'oeuil to the happening (“it isn't as you 
think it is”), which may, like the social “no”, pass into a “yes з 
into the effort to “feel real" to “have an experience", if only to be 
shocked out of numbness. This consideration points to antecedent 
developments in art—surrealism, dadaism, expressionism, an 
in literature, from the contemporary “new novel", in which 
the object replaces or does for the subject, to Kafka, Joyce 
Henry James, imagism, stream-of-consciousness writing. Mar- 
shall McLuhan too, finds his place here, with his insistence on 
overcoming controlled unilinearity and the eye's monopoly in 


favor of the appeal to all the senses or, in Norman O. Brown's 
words, polymorphism. 


International Relations 


Re The most obvious problem of modern industrial societ lies 
in international relations, though less, despite its magnitude, in 
the precarious relation between the two variants of this society; 
capitalist and communist, than between both and those that are 
neither, the “developing nations", the “third world". The truth 
of Marx's adage that the root is not Society, but man, shows 
itself when man comes to the fore and fights—most dramatically 
as a guerrilla—against the whole “military-industrial complex’: 
The political outcome surely is uncertain; thus in Vietnam, ай 


increasing number even of observers who are members of that 


complex admit that our machinery is not equal to guerrilla war” 
fare; in Latin America, the success of the guerrillas appears 


have been set back by Che Guevara’s assassination; in the United 


States itself, the future seems impenetrable—but of more impor- 
tance than almost anywhere else. 
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Max Weber’s Diagnosis Today 


Max Weber's methodological tenets, notably his misleading 
and widely misread insistence on a value-free social science, but 
also his dangerously elliptic formulation of the ethics of respon- 
sibility and of principle, suggest his position at the end of a period 
during which men took it for granted that the nation was the 
largest unit of social organization. Characteristic of Weber's posi- 
tion was that he felt urged to diagnose his society and his time 
but that he insisted on doing so outside sociology. “No one 
knows’’—to recall a famous passage at the end of 74e Protestant 
Ethic—‘‘who will live in this cage o the future" (the “iron cage" 
that the “light cloak” of the Puritans’ “care for external goods" 
had become) 

or whether at the end of this tremendous development entirely new 
prophets will arise, or there will be a great rebirth of old ideas and ideals, 
or if neither, mechanized petrification, embellished with a sort of convul- 
sive self-importance. For of the last stage of this cultural development, it 
might well be truly said: "Specialists without spirit, sensualists without 
heart; this nullity imagines that it has attained a level of civilization never 
before achieved”. But with this [Weber checks himself], we get into the 
field of value judgments and judgments of faith, with which this purely 
historical presentation shall not be burdened (Weber, 1958, 182; author’s 
translation of the last sentence). 

If we take Weber, the whole man, and not only that part of 
his that he himself admitted into his sociology, then by bringing 
his diagnosis to bear on ourselves, we are acting on his intent. 
We placed Protestantism and capitalism into the complex of 
which they are a part and from which Weber had isolated them 
for scientific analysis, and we are trying to understand the whole 
of this complex today. The reactions to it we have sketched, to 
which many could be added, suggest that we are closer to the end 
of Weber’s period than he was, or are already into the beginning 
of a new one, of which we know as little as Marx could know about 
the reign of freedom that was to follow the reign of necessity. 

On the basis of the diagnosis suggested, the task of the sociol- 
ogist is to analyze and interpret responses to our society such as 
have been illustrated. To vary Marx’s formula of the change from 
necessity to freedom, we can adopt Marcuse’s (Eros and Civiliza- 
tion) of the change from life under the performance principle, 
which we all know, to life under the pleasure principle, of which 
we have only the most fleeting notions: under the guidance and 
compulsion of the former, we have produced so many things and 
so much knowledge that we can a ford the most radical change 
in man’s history: to a society that would be acceptable to an 
unprecedented majority of men because they would consider it 
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good on unprecedently mature reflection. Not only this char ze 
but also its outcome is almost impossible to imagine. Still, it 

quite possible, if it is not likely, that in the short run we shall 
dead, but that the prospects for those who come after us, if w 
ourselves attend to this change with everything at our commam 
are unimaginably better than is the world in which we live. 


For a Sociology of Evil 


This suggests what one sociologist, at least, might argue a 
good: a necessary utopian society, whose seed he recognizes in 
ours. Evil, therefore, would be the failure to recognize and fight 
all that would choke this seed: injustice, misery, sham and the 
instituti favor and facilitate these. An 


h, religion or philosophy (not that its mythical, religious 

i i i € not relevant today, too), but 
e individual's relations to society. 
logy of evil: to study the various 
€ been mentioned, or other, simi- 
the corresponding characteristics 
tself, and what of it needs change, 


lar ones, in an effort to specify 


of this society, thus this Society i 
and how, 


an explicitly formulated one. It may also be objected that the 
undertaking, in whatever pers 


k pective, is superfluous because. we 
now enough already, and what is needed is not study but action. 
Both objections 


l : ез a continuity also with the 
universal human preoccupation with good and evil. This contin- 
uity Is expressed and denied —expressed, €.8., in nightmares, 
neuroses, psychoses, anxiety, aggression, violence: denied, e.g., in 
the widely observable reluctance to use the word “evil” and to 
prefer, instead, less “haunting” words. The enterprise proposed 
thus has a therapeutic functi р act on it, aS _ 


У » апа its study will inter- 
vene—if we recall Seeley’s “social sci i у E 
—"in the social process", 
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engaged in the study will find it meaningful, hence feel less alien- 
ated for it; and this may also apply to some readers of their 
findings. Less modestly, the study may contribute to changing the 
definition of the situation of contemporary society, and thus per- 
haps to changing this situation and this society themselves. 


A Few Examples 


I conclude with a few examples of study complexes that may 
serve to make the proposal more concrete by conveying its open 
and comprehensive character. 


First, an Example of One of the Investigations Envisaged by the 
General Diagnosis That Has Been Suggested: 


. In probably all countries, there are people who recognize 
certain aspects of our historical situation and act according- 
ly: resisting, protesting, rebelling, fighting, destroying, 
killing, building, planning, constructing, helping, writing, 
marching, analyzing, proclaiming, preaching. It is always 
a “No” to aspects they have recognized and a "Yes" to 
others whose seeds they discover and want to grow, whether 
it is in a peasant revolt or a civil-rights struggle, whether 
the actors are colonials, ex-colonials or students. Is а new 
conception of evil—less Christian or religious in general, 
more secularized and more in line with our virtually One 
world—in the process of developing? One could try to find 
out by studying both the leaders of many of these types of 
activities and participants at all levels; one would probably 
arrive at a number of conceptions of evil. What are the social 
sources of these conceptions, and what are their social and 
political effects? Which are their common traits? Is it pos- 
sible to ascertain a rather limited number of types of con- 
ceptions of evil, or perhaps even one, which would be 
dilfused everywhere? What aims might such studies serve, 
how could their utilization for these aims be justified, how 
could they be used, what could be the consequences of their 


use? 


An Example of Research into Sociology Itself that is 


Suggested by the Sociology of Evil Proposed: 

. . . The type of individual and sociologist who argues this 
sociology of evil is himself somebody who acts in accordance 
with his recognition of certain aspects of the world in which 
he lives. His own conception of evil finds expression, е.8., 
in his insistence that evil be recognized as a topic of social- 
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Not 
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scientific, especially sociological, research. Which type of 
sociologist is concerned with evil as a scientific topic; which 
type is not? What has happened in the world that would 
account for the change from the second to the first? Is there, 
in addition to the precarious role of Christianity in a society 


including chan es in attitude toward , 
f such infractions es 


d condemnation to under- 


Myth 
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ology and Practice of Ordeals 


. What conceptions of evil can be deduced from ordeals de- 


scribed in myths; what conceptions of evil, from ordeals that 
have in fact been practiced? What can we infer about the 
nature of ordeals and corresponding conceptions of evil from 
an analysis of the mythical as against the practical context 
(circumstances, explanations, frequency, consequences) of 
ordeals? What does the study of ordeals suggest if we com- 
pare them with investigations that suspected persons under- 
go inourown society (examinations and cross-examinations, 
lie-detector, brainwashing, punishments and humiliations 
to discover the truth or obtain a statement, etc.)? To what 
extent can such studies change our own attitudes toward 


such measures? 


Evil in Dreams 
. Dreams about particular evils, their imagery of evil, infer- 


ences as to the dreamer's conception of evil, comparison of 
this conception with that of the awake person. Special 
attention should be paid to relations between evil and 
anxiety, fear, and the mechanisms by which what is feared 
becomes an evil or evil. The importance of these mechan- 
isms for our understanding of the relations between anxiety, 
fear and mythical figures and symbols of evil, of the phenom- 
enon of the scapegoat and, more generally, prejudice— 
including the importance for our understanding of these 
phenomena in ourselves. 


When Does Who Think About Evil? 


. One could begin by studying socialization, in the course 


of which people acquire their ideas of evil. What ideas of 
evil are taught during socialization, what importance for 
the individual is given them? For which manifestations of 
evil, which the researcher knows from other sources, does 
(a given case of) socialization not, or а prepare 
the (given) individual? A comparison of what the student 
knows about conceptions of evil acquired in the course of 
socialization and what he knows about evil(s) that exist in 
the world can furnish him with hypotheses concerning 
evil(s) for which socialization does not prepare, or insuffi- 
ciently prepares, the individual. These hypotheses can then 
be examined by studies of cases where the individual thinks 
about evil or otherwise encounters it. Or one could begin 
with such cases, wherever one finds them—in scientific 
literature, in novels or short stories or by direct investigation 
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—in order to try to find an answer to the question of this 
inquiry. 


What Does the History of Censorship Teach Us About 
the History of Conceptions of Evil? 


The inquiry which tries to ascertain it should be accom 
panied, sed as available sources allow, by an inquiry into 
the diffusion of censored writings and of their readers. Cen- 
sorship, diffusion of censored books and types of readers 
show perhaps more or less marked changes according 1 
the various contents of the writings. Thus, the history o 
“pornographic” books is possibly less variable, despite the 
variations in the criteria of pornography, than the history 
of books censored for theological or political reasons. In 
any case, what can we learn from such studies. about the 
nature of evil that expresses itself in this fashion in its more 
or less variable relations with social institutions and human l 
traits—particularly in contemporary society? 


The One Question 


Obviously, these examples could be multi lied enormously. 
In addition to conceptions of evil and their differences and con- 
vergences; the examination of sociolo 
to notions of evil and attitudes tow 
breaches of moral norms; ordeals: 
which (ре of persons think about evil, 
about (for instance) studies in t 
“evil” and cognate and constrasti 
comparatively; inquiries into the 
Philosophy: into ideas of evi 
good society in works of Sociologists and ot 


antecedents, if such there are, of evil in pre-human animals; ОГ 
into the vast relatio 


ns between evil and technology (of various 
kinds) or between evil and law. 


social, economic, and intellectual history 


ogy, and genetics, the histories of science and technology, litera- 


m—what makes them 
€ question that inspires 
n our society, of a better 
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one than ours. Is there a more urgent and a more important task 
for sociology? 
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In this paper we want to explore the pattern of growth (or 
occasionally decline) of the proportion Negro in schools in Balti- 
more in the light of two basic types of theories of prejudice. School 
enrollment statistics by race are available for Baltimore for the 

ears since the Supreme Court school desegregation decision. 

hese statistics are essentially reflections of the net migration 
patterns by neighborhoods in the city for each of the races, more 
or less overlaid by the pattern of parochial school segregation. 
That is, if the percentage of Negroes in a school increases, this 
in fact means either that there has been a net migration of white 
parents from the neighborhood or that there has been an increase 
in private or parochial school attendance by whites in the neigh- 
borhood, or both. 
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Social Organization of Schools and the Learning Process, The Johns Hopkins 
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Net migration away from a neighborhood (or any other 
territory) can be conceived of as a measure of the unfavorableness. 
of the environment of the neighborhood compared with that of 
other neighborhoods. The proportion of Negroes in a neighbor- 
hood is a continuous variable which measures the degree to which 
that neighborhood might be thought of as unfavorable to a rej- 
udiced person. Consequently, in theory, we should be able to 
evaluate different conceptions of how prejudice operates to pro- 
duce behavior by studying the relationships between proportions 
of Negroes in neighborhoods (schools) and net migration of 
whites. 

As a practical matter, there are forces involved in net migra- 
tion other than prejudice, such as the size and rate of expansion 
of available housing, the rates of natural increase and household 
formation of different social groups, the exclusion of Negroes 


from the suburbs. We will discuss some of these alternative forces 
in the conclusions. 


Is Prejudice a “Threshold” ora 
“Continuous”? Phenomenon? 


The question we can address with the data is whether preju- 


dice is a “threshold” or a “continuous” phenomenon. The con- 
tinuous notion dominates social distance studies, both of the kind 
that have respondents rank ethnic groups according to a set of 
criteria, and of the kind that ask for responses to progressively 
closer and more inti th a given ethnic group. 
In these studies prejudice is conceived of as a continuous variable, 


ree. For a given person, different ethnic stimuli 
egrees of noxiousness; fo i 
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there might be some “tipping point" at which a reaction to a 
changing neighborhood or to a desegregated school or some such 
social aggregate is evoked. It would е at this point that a person 
moves out of the aggregate. Behind every proposal of a quota 
system as a means of achieving a stable desegregated unit, there 
is the underlying idea that there does exist such a point of tol- 
erance or “tipping point”. If there is such a tipping point at which 
whites rapidly leave an apartment building or stop using a muni- 
cipal swimming pool or withdraw from a social club, and this 
point could be found, then, of course, one solution to desegrega- 
tion would be an agreed-upon quota immediately below this 
tipping point, for at that point a racially mixed unit could be 
stably maintained. 

For both theoretical and practical reasons, then, it is of inter- 
est to pursue these ideas of prejudice. The theoretical interest 
will be satisfied if we gain insight into how prejudice operates; the 
practical interest will be satisfied if we are better equipped to 
solve desegregation problems. In order to study the problem, we 
will use information on the Baltimore City School System. If 
we look at data beginning with the time that the change started, 
the school year of 1955, we can use these historical data as a point 
of departure in our analysis. Our analysis uses the 210 Baltimore 
City Public Schools from 1955 through 1965. For each school 
within the system, we have the yearly enrollment of Negro and 
white students from 1955 through 1965. We will look at what 
happened in schools having different proportions of Negroes. The 
threshold and continuous notions of prejudice produce two con- 
trasting expectations about the pattern: (a) the threshold notion 
corresponds to a “tipping point” phenomenon, (b) a continuously 
increasing abandonment of the school by whites as the proportion 
of Negroes rises corresponds to a continuous, or social distance, 
notion of prejudice. 

In order to check the idea of a бы point", we will look 
at schools with varying proportions of Negroes at the beginning 
of a particular school year and then see how whites react in those 
schools. Using this approach we can answer the following ques- 
tion: for all schools with approximately the same percentage of 
Negroes during one year what was their average increase in propor- 
tion in the following year? If we find a point or a proportion at 
which there is an exaggerated increase the following year in the 
proportion of Negroes, then we will have found a tipping point”, 
or a point of acceleration in the resegregation process. If we find 
continuous acceleration of the decrease of whites, we will have 
supported the social distance notion. 
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Method of Calculation 


The basic idea used in the analysis of tipping points is that. 
of the moving average. This technique is frequently used in the 
economic analysis of time series. Я | 

Suppose we want to estimate the percentage increase of 
Negroes during a year in those schools that start at 5 per cent 
Negro. Looking at the Baltimore City data for the eleven years, 
we find that there are only 17 schools which, during any year, 
started with between 4 and 5 per cent Negro. This is quite an 


unstable basis for estimating what happens in schools having 


5 per cent Negro students. (It becomes even more unstable at 


other percentages. There was only one school, for instance, during 


any one year which had between 52 and 53 per cent Negro.) , 

In order to get a more stable estimate of what goes on in the 
general region of 5 per cent Negro, we can take an average of all 
schools near 5 per cent Negro. In this analysis, we have chosen to 
consider all schools falling 5 per cent on either side of a given 
percentage of Negroes as being near that percentage. 

Hence what we have done is locate all schools which in 1955 
fell between 0 and 10 per cent Negro. Then we go on to the next 
year and locate all schools falling in the interval between 0 am 
10 per cent. (Some of them will, of course, be the same schools.) 
We continue this for all the years for which we have data. For all 
these “school years" (reported in the last column of Table 1) 
which began with from 0 to 10 per cent Negro, we calculate the 
percentage change in Negro enrollment from that year to the next. 
Then we compute the average of all these percentage changes: 
This is the number reported in column 2 of the table. Refer 
to the first row of Table 1, we find that these schools which starte 
any of the eleven years (1955-1965) with from 0 to 10 per cent 
Negroes (5% midpoint) had, on the average, an increase of 1.62% 


Negro students the following year. This average is based on 616 
"school years". 


How Many Whites Left so that Negroes Could Come? 

A second question which we can ask, using this same ар, 
proach, is: What was the average proportion of whites of the 
previous year who must have left for this increase in Negroes (0 
have taken place? The procedur 


“dure used here allows only an estima- 
tion of the percentage of white leavers. 


In order to estimate approximate] 
whites who had to leave for the schoo 
did in percentage of Negroes, we assu 
dents did not increase during the 


y the net percentage of all 
| to increase as much as Ít 
me that the number of stu- 
year. (Undoubtedly some 
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TABLE 1 
CHANGE IN SCHOOL COMPOSITION, BY INITIAL COMPOSITION 
FOR BALTIMORE CITY, 1955-1965 


Average Net Per 


Per Cent Negro Average Increase Cent of Whites 
(Midpoint of in Per Cent Negro Leaving Per Year Number of 
Interval)* Per Year (Approximate) School Years* 
5 1.62 1.71 616 
10 4.57 5.08 en 
15 4.93 5.80 (125) 
20 5.27 6.59 ( 93) 
25 7.99 10.65 ( 72) 
30 9.61 13.73 ( 53) 
35 9.40 14.46 ( 49) 
40 7.26 12.10 ( 52) 
45 7.77 14.13 ( 42) 
50 8.48 16.96 ( 31) 
55 7.01 15.58 ( 42) 
60 5.63 14.08 ( 40) 
65 7.18 20.51 ( 33) 
70 7.71 25.70 ( 38) 
75 7.15 28.60 ( 37) 
80 6.70 33.50 ( 35) 
85 5.52 36.80 ( 33) 
90 2.72 27.20 ( 45) 
95 01 - (742) 


*See “Method of Calculation” for an exact explanation. 
**By the estimating procedure, this gives a meaningless figure (equivalent to division 


by zero). See “Method of Calculation" section. 


schools do become more crowded as the proportion of Negroes 
increases, but this is not reflected in our calculations.) With this 


assumption, we can estimate “Е” the net percentage of whites 
leaving per year by the ratio 


Fx Estimated Percentage Whites Leaving 

~ Estimated Percentage Whites at Beginning 

By making this assumption that the number of students did not 
increase, we can use the increase in percentage of Negroes as an 
estimate of the whites leaving and the percentage of whites at 
midpoint of the interval as an estimate of the whites in the school 
at the beginning of the year. Therefore 


Fx Percentage increase in Negroes 

Percentage white (midpoint) at beginning 
When the percentage of whites at the beginning is very small 
(less than 10 per cent), this estimate 1s essentially the same as 


dividing by zero. In order to estimate the percentage of whites 
who leave from predominantly Negro schools, we would have to 
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‘ . . 1 
use a different form of calculation. Since there are so few of them 
and since they have little effect on overall segregation patterns, 
we have not estimated these figures. 


Results: Baltimore City School System 


The results of the analysis are reported in Table 1. First, 
let us examine the second column. If there were a “tipping point”, 
we should find a place where the numbers in this column suddenly 
become much larger, indicating that at that point the whites begin 
to abandon the public school system. Instead what we find is a 
very different pattern. There is a low average rate of increase in 
percentage of Negroes in the predominantly white school: 1.62 per 
cent per year. In desegregated schools, starting with the ten per 
cent Negro school, there is an average increase yearly of from 
roughly 5 to 10 per cent in the proportion of Negroes. This fluctu- 
ates slightly, but there is no discernible pattern. For instance, the 
highest figure is for the 30 per cent Negro school, which, on the 
average, can be expected to be a 40 per cent Negro school the 
nes year (an increase of 9.61 per year in percentage of 
Negroes). One of the lower figures is for the 60 per cent Negro 
school, which can be expected to be a 66 per cent Negro school 
the following year (an increase in the second column of 5.63). It 
is highly implausible to think of whites fleeing a 30 per cent Negro 
school more than they flee a 60 per cent Negro school. Yet the 
larger increase in Negro students is in the 30 per cent school. 
Thus, the observed fluctuations appear to be random. 

n the average then, once a school is desegregated it in- 
creases about 7 per cent per year in proportion e until it 
gets to be 90 per cent or more Negro. Phen of course, there is no 
more room left for it to add more Negroes. f 
id bene the particular method used in this paper to calcu- 
ate column 3 of Table 1, the percentage of white emigrants ге 
pored is not an тереч calculation. 

owever, this dependence is in fact i e process 
of accommodation for increased uii bes of A in ? Jarticu- 
lar school. Accommodation to increases is restricted by the fixed 
size of school facilities. Of course, some schools do serve a large 
student clientele through using mobile classrooms half-day 
schedules, or other adjustments. The maximum possible adjust- 
ments of these kinds still occur within a rather restricted range 


1 

In an analysis of the process of desegregatin: T 
hi ш а һеге 
it was found that almost all desegregation fen Agra form ef introducing 


nt^ into previously all-white schools. See Stinchcombe, McDill and Walker 
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Thus our assumption that we can estimate the number of students 
who leave a school by looking at the number of new students 
entering it is not an unreasonable one, for given the fixed size of 
facilities a relatively fixed size of student body is maintained. 

However, it seems worthwhile to estimate and report sepa- 
rately the net per cent of whites leaving per year. As an inspection 
of the table shows, a 7 per cent increase in Negro enrollment has 
a differential impact on the percentage of whites leaving a school 
dependent upon whether the 7 per cent Negro increase is in a 25 
per cent Negro school or in a 75 per cent Negro school. While 
these figures are dependent, they quickly and clearly show that a 
somewhat small and steady percentage increase per year (less 
than 10 per cent) in Negro enrollment implies an increasing per- 
centage of white leavers. 

Secondly, column 3 enables us to focus on the response made 
by whites to the stimulus of an increase in the proportion Negro 
in school. 

The third column estimates the net percentage of whites who 
were in a school in a given year but who moved out without being 
replaced the following year. This shows a steady increase up to 
the 30 per cent Negro school. After that, it remains near 14 per 
cent net loss of whites each year until we get to the 60 per cent 
Negro school. Above 60 per cent Negro, there is a steady increase 
in the net percentage of whites leaving each year, reaching about 
a third each year in the 80 per cent Negro school and continuing 
at that rate. 

The overall pattern, in spite of the flat space in the middle, is 
that the more Negroes there are in the school, the larger the pro- 
portion of whites who leave without being replaced. Apparently, 
the psychology of whites runs along the line that “some Negroes 


in a school is bad; more is worse”. 


Elementary Schools 


We know that there are many differences between elementary 
and secondary schools. For instance, we found a much greater 
influx of Negro students at the elementary level in the Baltimore 
City System. We know also that there are more desegre ated 
secondary schools than elementary schools. Given these differ- 
ences and the fact that a full “school life cycle” has not been соу- 
ered since effort began in desegregating schools, it is possible that 
there are differing patterns at the elementary level than those 
reported for the school system as a whole. 

Because there are considerably fewer 
elementary schools, we do not present data 


secondary schools than 
for the secondary 
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TABLE 2 
CHANGE IN SCHOOL COMPOSITION, BY INITIAL COMPOSITION, 
FOR BALTIMORE CITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 1955-1965 


Average Net Per 


Per Cent Negro Average Increase Cent of Whites 
(Midpoint of in Per Cent Negro Leaving Per Year Number of 
Interval)* Per Year (Approximate) School Years** 
10 1.77 1.97 (562) 
20 6.56 8.21 (112) 
30 9.23 13.18 ( 64) 
40 8.86 14.76 ( 60) 
50 7.69 15.39 ( 52) 
60 8.05 20.12 ( 48) 
70 7.50 25.00 ( 51) 
80 6.51 32.56 ( 53) 
90 0.30 (612) 


*See “Method of Calculation" for an exact explanation. 


**By the estimating procedure, this gives a meaningless figure (equivalent to division 
by zero). See “Method of Calculation” section. 


schools. Estimates based on such small numbers would be very 
unreliable. Table 2 does present data for the 155 elementary 
schools in Baltimore City. What we have done in order to help 
stabilize the averages is to lengthen the percentage interval 
(column 1) to 20 per cent rather than the 10 per cent interval 
used in Table 1 for the entire school system. 

The pattern for elementary schools is consistent with that 
presented above for the entire aril system. The average increase 


in percentage of Negro students may be slightly higher, around 
7Y2 per cent per year. 


In Conclusion . . . 


„The overall result is that there is no “tipping point". Or rather, 
the “tipping point" is zero. If there are no Negroes in a school, 
then whites do not, ona net balance, leave very fast. Once a school 
is desegregated in Baltimore, the proportion Negro is likely to 80 
up each year in a steady fashion, at about 7 per cent per year. 

_From a practical point of view, this means that a policy of 
setting quotas for a certain percentage of Negroes in desegregate 
schools is not a rational policy. Wherever the quota point is Seb 
it will tend to be undermined by other causal forces The only way 
that a quota system would work would be if it would make other 
forces non-operative. One way, for example, would be a redefining 
of the social unit in such a way that most redistribution of the 
population occurs within the unit rather than across the unit. I? 
large urban areas this would mean setting a quota for a metropoli- 
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tan school system rather than for a city school system and for a 
county system separately. The effect this would have would be 
that wherever a white student enrolled in public school, suburban 
or city, the same percentage of Negro students would be encoun- 
tered. Thus, there would be no such thing as avoiding Negro 
students by retreating to the suburbs. 


A Monotonic Relationship . . . 


The observed data show that there is a monotonic relation- 
ship between the proportion Negro enrollment increments in a 
school and the movement of whites out of the school. Generally, 
the higher the proportion of Negro students, the more aces 
the whites leave, although there might be a plateau between 


Baltimore school system that enough prejudice is aroused by any 
one particular proportion of Negroes in a school to cause most 
white students to make a dramatic exit at that point. , 

It is, however, useful to look at the data from a different point 
of view. We can say, overall, that there is enough net increase 1n 
the Negro student population in Baltimore each year to fill up 
seven per cent more places in all the desegregated schools of the 
City. These Negro students have to be accommodated in some 
school. From the point of view of our analysis here, they now go, 
on net balance, into the desegregated schools of the system. There 
are only two other places for them to A il into predominantly white 
schools or into new predominantly Negro schools. The combina- 
tion of demographic pressures and past school policy in Baltimore 
City is such that there are practically no. predominantly white 
schools to put Negroes into (only about a sixth of all City schools 
are more than 90 per cent white). Consequently, if they are to go 
into predominantly white schools, they will have to go either into 
the parochial, private or suburban schools. However, central city 
school systems have faced the problem of a “threshold” phenom- 
enon being manifest in other school systems, for which evidently 
any Negro at all is too many. 

Recently Eleanor P. Wolf (1963) reported an assessment 
of the “tipping point" of neighborhoods by using percentage of 
dwellings occupied by Negroes and by whites over time. The data 
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presented in the article are limited to percentages for 1955, 1957, 
1959, 1961, for one neighborhood. Despite this limitation of sparse 
data, her discussion is relevant for our school findings. For the 
neighborhood studied, she concluded that there was no “tipping 
point”. One influence on the decision to move into a desegregate 
neighborhood, which she discusses, is the supply and demand of 
€ Whites have more alternatives than do Negroes. This 
intensifies the need for Negro housing and suggests that any 
gine | Negro or white housing is more apt to be filled with 
egroes than with whites. 

е coupling of this study with ours focuses attention on a 

heretofore neglected point. Past prejudice might have created such 


intense needs in housing, school places, etc. for Negroes that once | 


boundaries have become penetrable, resegregation in an area 
might well be due as much to these needs as to racial prejudice. 
Future research needs to explore this possibility. 
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There have been a variety of recent controversies, both 
(a) over the issue of bussing school children to obtain quality 
education for black children in integrated schools and (b) over 
the results of attempts to evaluate the effects of bussing as a means 
to school integration and quality education. Often the two issues 
are not unrelated. Moreover, the motivations of the politicians, 

lucators, social scientists, school board members and others 
with vested interests who are engaged in these controversies, while 
often quite clear, are at other times concealed behind a jungle of 
rationalizations. 

We shall discuss, in a general way, some of the issues and 
Controversies pertaining to school integration. In addition, we 
Shall focus on the bussing program in Boston, Massachusetts, 

nown as Operation Exodus. We shall describe how a number of 
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the controversies have been experienced in Boston, largely as a 
result of Operation Exodus. Finally, we shall summarize issues 
inherent in evaluation research on bussing programs. 


The Supreme Court Decision of 1954 


Modern day supporters and opponents of school integration 
point to the Supreme Court Decision of 1954 as the crucial historic 
and triggering event in developments leading to the present con- 
troversy over the rightness or wrongness of integration. Both sides 
do the Supreme Court a disservice. It makes far more sense to 
consider—as far as the United States is concerned—the full 
history of racism in the country as the background of the present 
controversy. Although we will not delve into this history in the 
present paper, no one can fully understand the present issues 
without a real knowledge of the experiences which black Ameri- 
cans have had in the United States. All we wish to state here is 
that slavery in America was unique in that it came to be rational- 
ized and justified by whites on grounds of race, i.e., that Africans 
were barbaric, heathen, child-like and of inferior mental ability 
because they were black. The rationalizations became certified as 
truth through a conspiracy (in fact, if not in motivation) involving 
the major institutions of government, religion, finance and educa- 
tion. The conspiracy has ruled from the earliest colonial days to 
the present and is only now beginning to alter its character. What 
this conspiracy has done is to erect American faith in white 
supremacy, a faith which was re-affirmed after the Civil War by 
the Plessy-Ferguson Supreme Court Decision holding to the doc- 
trine of “separate but equal’’. The failure of American whites to 
see, or, if seen, to acknowledge, that the decision was an assertion 
of white supremacy is itself the essence of racism. 

The Supreme Court Decision of 1954 was only one of a series 
of decisions intended to begin to correct some of the immense 
historical and contemporary wrongs perpetuated against blacks 
in the name of Christianity and democracy. Since the 1954 deci- 
sion, however, massive resistance has appeared in this country 
against school integration and it has assumed many forms, both 
in the North and in the South. 

The issues, then, which are considered in this paper, should 
be viewed against this background of the complicity of many 
American institutions and citizens in the attitude and expression 
of racism. 
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ISSUE I: Should Children be Bussed as a Means of 
Achieving School Integration? 


The first general issue, stated in our opening paragraph, is 
that of bussing to achieve school integration. Obviously, if neigh- 
borhoods were integrated—north and south—and if communities 
adhered generally to a policy of sending children to neighborhood 
schools, there would be no need to bus children in order to achieve 
school integration. However, a host of factors have operated over 
time to ensure racial separation in housing. The collusion of real 
estate dealers, politicians and citizens has resulted in the central 
sections of cities becoming blacker and the suburban areas becom- 
ing whiter. Thus, many black parents and civil rights leaders 
reasoned that school bussing as a means of school integration was 
the most direct route to having their children receive the quality 
education needed for competing in a predominantly white society. 

‚ For several years, beginning around 1964, Mrs. Louise Day 
Hicks of Boston was the acknowledged leader of many who were 
opposed to bussing as a means of integrating schools. Indeed, 
Mrs. Hicks, running on a “Save the Neighborhood School" plat- 
form, almost became the mayor of Boston. It was soon obvious to 
black parents in Boston that the Boston School Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Hicks, was not going to further school 
racial integration in spite of the by then widely-held position that 
School segregation was harmful to black children. 

Since 1965, parents and educators in New York, Cleveland, 
Oakland, Chicago, and other cities have bitterly opposed school 
bussing as a means for achieving school integration. In these 
Cities, attempts at neighborhood integration through fair housing 
legislation or voluntary, non-discriminatory sales of homes have 

een even more bitterly resisted. Consequently, the need for 

ussing some children, if school integration was to take place, had 
seemed evident. 


The Opposition of Some Powerful White Leaders . . . 


Although the federal government— especially through the 
U.S. Office of Ean ME at times, ied ly sought to pro- 
Mote school integration, the long battle has had a sobering е fect 
on black people who have witnessed the apparent failure of the 

S. government to make a lasting impression on local politicians 
and school administrators. Moreover, in recent months, powerful 
leaders like Wilbur Cohen, former Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, and President Richard Nixon, while Republican 
candidate for President, have retreated from an advocacy of school 
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integration. With so many white officials and white parents im- 

plicitly or explicitly opposed to school integration, is it any 

wonder that blacks would begin to question the advisability of 
school integration? Indeed, without even considering the issue 
of the effects of integration on black children, black people have 
to wonder if integration is worth the struggle and if it can benefit 
their children when so many whites oppose it. 

The more specific controversies that have arisen over school 
integration include the following: 

. . . That quality education can only occur in integrated schools; 
black children must attend schools with white children in 
order to learn. 

. That it was unfair to place black children in situations where 
they might encounter prejudice. 

. That it might be proper to bus older children but not young- 
er children (from the first 3 or 4 grades). 


Some Findings Relating to the General Issue of 
School Integration: Boston’s Operation Exodus 


In this section, we present some findings relevant to the con- 
troversies over school integration. The data comes from inter- 
views with black ghetto parents sending their children to 
predominantly white schools in Boston under Boston’s passive 
means (where the city does nothing) of integration—open enroll- 
ment. These black parents formed the association known as 
Operation Exodus and send their children on busses paid for by 
the parents themselves. 

Operation Exodus was formed in early September 1965 and 
began its bussing program at that time. A research project, under 
the direction of the senior author, was initiated in 1965 and is still 
continuing. Children in grades kindergarten through eight were 
participating in the program. Interviews were held during the 
1965-1966 year with mothers of children in grades 1-6. There 
were 126 families with children in one of the first six grades and 
82 per cent or 103 of the mothers were interviewed. During the 
second year (1966-1967) of the project, children from 92 new 
families were added to the program and, of these 92 families, 
85 per cent (78) of the new mothers were interviewed. In addition, 
arandom selection of арр 25 per cent of the mothers 
interviewed during the first year were re-interviewed during the 
second year. (Funds did not permit a re-interview with all first 
year enrollees during the second year.) Because of the uniqueness 
and continuity of Operation Exodus and because of its importance 
as a service to the black community, it is a valuable focus for 
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longitudinal research. Thus, data will also be collected during 
the fourth year (1968-1969) of the program, now in progress. 
For a fuller description of the background to the program and of 
the research going on see Teele, Jackson, and Mayo (1967) and 
Teele (1967). 


In the First Year of the Study . . . 


During the first year of the study, the researchers were in- 
terested in documenting the motivations which the parents had 
for bussing their children. We wondered—in view of the contro- 
versy over bussing, within both the black and white communities 
—how they managed to gain the courage to send their young 
children on busses to schools in largely white neighborhoods of 
Boston. The argument offered by many parents of both races and 
by a majority of Boston School Committee members in 1965 was 
that it was not fair to send young black children to strange schools 
in strange neighborhoods. Our informal discussions with leaders 
of Operation Exodus and with other black community leaders 
of 1965 revealed that many of them too were concerned about the 
potential dangers in bussing the black children to white neigh- 
borhoods. However, the parent’s concern and consternation 
over the inferior and destructive educational experiences that 
their children were receiving in the ghetto schools along with the 
refusal of school authorities to do anything about the situation 
overrode the fear of bussing young children. This group of con- 
cerned parents decided to bus their children to sc ools outside 
of the ghetto. 


Quality Education and/or Integrated Education? 


During the conduct of our systematic structured interviews, 
we asked the mothers of first poy? ian in both the 1965-1966 and 
1966-1967 school years, the open-ended question: “Why did you 

Us your child(ren)? We reported in an earlier publication that 
an overwhelming majority of first year respondents (86 per cent 
Indicated that they were у аы onli by the desire for a better 
educational opportunity for their children. A similar proportion 
of the second year first enrollees indicated that the same reason- 
Ing was also responsible for their participation in the bussing 
Program. The frequency distribution of responses to this question 
55 presented in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES BY FIRST ENROLLEES TO THE QUESTION: 
“WHY ARE YOU BUSSING YOUR CHILD"? (OPEN-ENDED) 


1965 First Enrollees 1966 First Enrollees 
Response Categories N Per Cent N Per Cent 


To obtain a quality education 

only 89 86.0 70 89.0 
To obtain a quality education 

and to attend an integrated 

school y 7.0 2 3.0 ' 
То attend an integrated 

school only — — 
Au EL DECEM we a ЧР 


No response 7, 0 


In the Second Year of the Study . . . 


During the second year, we added a new and related question 
to clarify the thinking underlying this motivation. We asked 
respondents: “То what extent (not at all, a little, some, or a lot) 
did the following reasons enter into your decision to bus your 
child(ren) in Exodus: 

(a) I wanted my child(ren) to attend an integrated school; 

(b) I wanted my child(ren) to obtain the best education”. 
Responses to this question for first enrollees in 1966-1967 are 
presented in Table 2. 

А It is evident from the questions asked and from the responses 
given, that the parents show an extremely strong and nearly 
unanimous motivation: the desire for their children to obtain a 
quality education. In Table 1, the responses to the open-ende 
question show that none of the parents volunteered the idea that 


they were bussing their children solely in order that they might 
attend an integrated school, and only 7% in 1965 and 3% of first 
i 


TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES BY FIRST ENROLLEES IN 1966-1967 TO THE QUESTION 
OF THE EXTENT TO WHICH EDUCATIONAL AND 
INTEGRATION AIMS INFLUENCED PARTICIPATION: 


Extent of Influence 
Not at All А Little Some A Lot Мо Response Total 
Per Per Per Per Per 
Aims N Cent N Cent N Cent N Cent М Cent N 


Integration 15 19.2 12 154 13 167 24 308 14 179 78 
Quality 
education — — — — — — 7 962 3 38 78 
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enrollees in 1966 mentioned this motive at all. When we presented 
the respondents with a structured question (during the 1966-1967 
year) designed to ascertain how much the desire for a quality educa- 
tion influenced the decision to send the child to a predominantly 
white school, a// of the parents who responded stated that they 
were influenced “а lot", as is indicated in Table 2. Thus, first 
enrollees in each year, regardless of the format of the question 
indicate that they are primarily seeking a quality education for 
their children. A similar distribution (as in Tables 1 and 2) was 
found for our sample of 27 second year Exodus parents, although 
no tables are presented for them. 

Table 2 also shows the distribution of responses (for 1966- 
1967 first enrollees) to the structured question of how much the 
desire to send the child to an integrated school influenced the 
decision to participate. The responses to this question show the 
importance of the structured question in probing the issue of moti- 
vation to bus children. If the responses to the question of motiva- 
tion shown in line 2 of Table 2 confirm the fact that the parents 
agree that they are primarily interested in a quality education for 
their children, the distribution shown on line 1 of Table 2 suggests 
that the parents are not at all in agreement as to the desirability 
of sending their children to predominantly white schools. Indeed, 
while only 31% of the parents said they were influenced BEN lot" by 
the desire to send their child to an integrated school, still fewer 
(19%) indicated that they were “not at all” influenced by this 
consideration. Still, the distribution of responses to this issue of 
integration suggested that a majority of the first enrollees were 
Not too interested in school integration per se. Since we had en- 
tertained the notion that this might be the case, we had also asked 
the following question of all 1966-1967 respondents: “If the 
School Board could build a quality school in Roxbury, would 
you prefer your child to go to it”? Responses to this question аге 
Presented in Table 3 both for the old and the first enrollees of the 
1966-1967 school year. 


М TABLE 3 
Bu YES” AND “NO” RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: IF THE SCHOOL BOARD COULD Р 
ILD A QUALITY SCHOOL IN ROXBURY WOULD YOU PREFER YOUR CHILD TO GO TO IT' 


1966-1967 Old Enrollees 1966-1967 First Enrollees 


M 23 85.2 52 66.7 
E 3 11.1 24 30.8 
No Response 1 37 2 2.5 
Total 27 100.0 78 100.0 
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The Response of First Enrollees . . . 


The response of the 1966-1967 first enrollees to this question 
show a quite strong consistency with the responses of first en- 
rollees to the question on integration which were shown in Table 
2. More specifically, while 30.8 per cent of first enrollees indicated 
that they were Мета: “a lot” by the desire to enroll their 
children in integrated schools (Table 2), 30.8 per cent of the first 
enrollees also said that they would not prefer to send their child 
to a quality school in Roxbury (Table 3). The most important 
thing about Table 3, however, is that it suggests a possible shift 
by Roxbury Afro-American parents away from an interest in 
school integration after having had their children in integrated 
schools for one year. Thus, whereas 67% of the first year parents 
expressed a preference for sending their children to a quality 
school in their own neighborhood, a larger proportion (85%) of 
the parents returning for a second year in the Operation Exodus 
Bussing Program expressed a preference in sending their child to 
a quality school in the neighborhood. How do we explain the data 
in Table 3? We suggest that parental disillusionment with the 
Boston school system, as it is presently operated, is responsible 
for the apparently increasing interest by black parents in having 
their children attend quality schools in Roxbury. It is, perhaps, 
a reaction to a year of unduly strong sacrifice which did not 
succeed in moving the Boston school system one iota from its 
position of uncompromising resistance to the goal of a fair school 
racial balance. Or, perhaps, it is a reaction to a year of repeated 
frustration in attempting to find a Boston school which offered 
their children a quality educational opportunity. 


Quality Education and Voice in School Administration 


Whatever the interpretation of the apparent shift, it is quite 
clear from the data that a large majority of the new parents in 
Operation Exodus never wanted to send their children to schools 
outside of the neighborhood in the first place, but did so because 
they were looking for educational opportunities for them. Perhaps 
as they began to see what problems the predominantly white 
schools presented to their Аза those black parents who were 
supporters of integrated schools began to yearn also for a quality 
education for their children within the black community. 

Thus, although the Exodus parents have kept their children 
in attendance at predominantly white schools, many of them аге 
also strongly involved in coordinated efforts to gain some voice 
in the administration of the schools in the black community- 
When and if the black people in Roxbury gain a measure of con- 


= pm ا‎ 
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trol over their schools, many of them will probably remove their 
children from nearly all-white schools outside of Roxbury since 
few of them have ever believed that black children had to attend 
schools with white children in order to learn. What they are say- 
ing is that black children can learn in schools situated in climates 
conducive to learning and appropriate to the needs of the children. 
We shall have more to say about school climates later on in this 
paper. 

Another indication of the growing interest of the Exodus 
parents in the education of their children, and in the control of 
their neighborhood schools is possible from other data bearing 
on these matters. For all first enrollees in each of the first two 
years of the program we asked whether they would be willing to 
ү арас in any of the following activities on behalf of Operation 

xodus: fundraising, organizing youth recreation programs, 
making speeches, organizing a Roxbury community school and 
assisting in the Exodus tutorial program. The proportions of 
res онест willing to participate in these activities are presented 
in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
PROPORTION OF RESPONDENTS WILLING TO PARTICIPATE IN 
OPERATION EXODUS ACTIVITIES* 


1965-1966 First Enrollees 1966-1967 First Enrollees 


Activities Per Cent of Respondents Per Cent of Respondents 
Fund raising 45.7 66.7 
Youth recreation 19.1 39.7 
Speakers Bureau 6.7 14.1 
Community school 23.8 34.6 


Tutorial program 9.5 41.0 


*Percentages do not add up to 100.0 as N of responses is greater than N of respon- 
dents. (N of respondents in 1965-1966 = 103; N of respondents in 1966-1967 = 78.) 


. .. The data show that, for each activity, there is a substan- 
tially greater willingness to participate by the first enrollees from 
the second year. This reflects in part, we think, an increasing 
sensitivity by the community’s residents to the educational needs 
of its children. We also think these data are consistent with the 
earlier data, presented in this paper, which show quite hi 
interest in a quality education. Finally, it would seem that the 
data presented so far, support the notion, apparent from news 
media accounts, that black people are rejecting anything that 
smacks of paternalism. 
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Prejudice Encountered by Black Children 
in Integrated Schools 


The second controversy has to do with whether or not black 
children should be placed in situations where they might en- 
counter prejudice. White and black alike have apparently worried 
over this issue. In our earlier publication (for 1965-1966 first 
enrollees) we presented data showing that “only” 24 per cent of 
the mothers felt that their children in Exodus had encountered 
either “some” or “a lot" of prejudice at the integrated school 
while the rest indicated that their children had encountered “lit- 
tle" or “none”. 


A Slight Decrease in Prejudice Encountered 


Data collected during the second year of the Exodus program 
are somewhat consistent with findings from the first year, and 
indeed, show a slight decrease in the amount of “some” or “а lot” 
of prejudice encountered by new or returning black students. Still, 
among the sample of 27 returning parents, about one-fifth of them 
indicate that their child reported to them that he faces “some” or 
“a lot” of prejudice or discrimination at the new school. Among 
the new enrollees in 1966-1967 about one-sixth of the parents 
said their children made such a report. 

Measured against 100 per cent, 20 per cent seems rather 
small. But measured against the ideal of zero per cent, it seems 
large indeed. Thus, it is not possible to say that the problems of 
prejudice and discrimination faced by Exodus children are small, 
аре since, in 1966-1967, we ascertained neither the specific 
nature о the expressed prejudice or discrimination nor whether 
it involved students, teachers, or principals. If the prejudice or 
discrimination were continuing and serious, and if enough of the 
mothers of children who encountered prejudice passed this infor- 
mation along to other parents in Exodus, this could indeed be 
influential in shifting the group more strongly to a position whic 
espouses community control of schools instead of integration, aS 
opposed to a stance which permits both efforts to be made. In- 
deed, our data, collected in each of the two years, argues for this 
interpretation, since in spite of finding an inverse relationship 
between the amount of prejudice reported by the child and the 
parent’s interest in school integration, we also found a decrease 
in the proportion of children reporting facing prejudice and an 
increasingly positive attitude toward sending one’s child to 2 
quality school in the black community. It would seem that black 
parents are deeply affected by reports of prejudice against black 
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children and that the positive self-image which black people are 
building for themselves will not permit them to pen quality 
education in integrated schools at the price of t eir children’s 
well-being. In the days to come, it is apparent that whites with 
an interest in school integration will have to work to reduce the 
danger of future acts of prejudice and discrimination against 
black children in their schools if school integration is to succeed. 


Bussing of Children in First Three Grades 


As mentioned earlier, one of the issues of paramount concern 


to Exodus leaders and parents, as well as to state educational 


leaders, had to do with the advisability of bussing the first three 
graders. This issue presumes, of course, that discussants OF parties 
to it agree that some form of bussing is appropriate. For our 
earlier report, we analyzed the relationship between prejudice re- 
ported and the grade level of the children. We found a substantial 
and direct relationship between reports of prejudice encountere 
and grade level; that is, the higher the grade, the more prejudice 
the children reported facing. Moreover, James Coleman and his 
associates (1966) found that the earlier the grade at which black 
children began attending predominantly white classes, the higher 
they scored on reading and mathematical achievement tests. Thus 
it was ironic, later on, to hear leading politicians of Boston recent- 
ly take a strong stand against bussing the children who apparently 
encountered the least difficulty in school integration settings: the 
first four graders. The political leaders, then, are apparently 
opposed to bussing young children while the relevant research 
suggests that it is precisely the young who should be the first to be 
sent to integrated schools. Moreover, when first enrollee parents 
in both 1965-1966 and 1966-1967 were asked “How do you feel 
about bussing children in the first three grades"? 91 per cent 
and 90 per cent, respectively, reported that they were in favor 
of bussing the first three graders. Why, then, do the political 
leaders oppose sending the young to integrated schools when the 
results of research suggest that the young should attend integrated 
Schools? Refusal to bus the younger children assures that the 
racial stereotyping and feelings of racial superiority, which most 
p. children learn in their early years, will, by not being chal- 
a during the early years, become second nature to white 
children and withstand later challenges. н 
The political position, moreover, which rejects bussing of the 
young, is likely also to be one which refuses to include a fair repre- 
Sentation of black history in its curriculum. Thus, in spite of their 
initiation of a school racial integration program, the black parents 
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in Operation Exodus are aware of the various resistances en- 
countered in their desire to obtain a quality education for their 
children, an education which includes a fair amount of black his- 
tory. Therefore, it should be no surprise to anyone that the con- 
clusion to be drawn from data presented here is that the black 
community is becoming more eager to control the schools in its 
neighborhood. 


ISSUE II: What are the Effects of School Integration? 


Social scientists involved in the important Brown decision 
(1954 Supreme Court case) which held “racially separate schools 
to be inherently unequal” have made a strong case charging that 
school segregation damages the black child's heart and mind. A 
long unquestioned corollary, of course, is that school integration 
per se would be helpful to black children. It is not surprising then, 
that an achievement-oriented nation should expect to see im- 
proved school performance among black children as a result of 


school. Other more knowledgeable whites have generally held that 
family and neighborhood “background” characteristics were 
largely responsi ble for the slower learning of black children. 
Other factors which affect learning have scarcely been considered 


by more than a handful of educators and social scientists. Thus, 


few black children attending integrated schools by demanding quick 
positive results in academic performance an f 

last two years, for example, a number of social scientists have 
"evaluated" or commented on the educational effects of school 
integration programs which in no case had been in operation 
more than three years at the time of "evaluation", New York 
(Fox, 1967), White Plains (White Plains Board of Education, 
1967), Boston (Archibald, 1967) and Hartford (Mahan, 1967) 
have some of the better known school integration programs which 
have received wide comment with respect to their outcomes. In 
each case, the commentaries or reports focused primarily on 
changes (or lack of changes) in achievement test scores. The 
massive Coleman Report—a nationwide survey—has probably 


— 9 лааны 
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encouraged also such evaluation. Exceptions to this emphasis on 
achievement tests are found for Syracuse (Willie and Beker, 1967) 
and for Boston (Teele, Jackson and Mayo, 1967). 


The Factors of Quality Education and Integration 


As we have attempted to show in the data presented on 
Operation Exodus, the factors of quality education and integrated 
education are both operating. Evaluation studies which merely 
Juxtapose a black child's attendance in a white school with his 
achievement test scores tell us woefully little about how any 
changes found might have come about. When the researcher 
confines himself to measuring academic changes from а bussing 
program, he leaves many factors uncontrolled and cannot specify 
the process by which the program accomplishes or fails to accom- 
plish its goals. With respect to the criterion variable to be used 
In a fair evaluation of school integration, it can and should be 
argued that achievement test scores are inadequate as the sole 
criterion of the success or failure of bussing programs. Changes in 
the attitudes of black and white parents, teachers and children 
would seem to be at least as worthy of study as achievement score 
changes. This is especially true 1А those researchers who аге 
Primarily interested in the integration aspect of the bussing pro- 
grams. For those who view bussing primarily as a means to qual- 
Пу education, the effects on the child's learning are likely to be 
preeminent as a criterion. The use of an achievement criterion 
18 the practice in virtually all known evaluations to the authors. 
As long as the variables of quality education and integrated edu- 
Cation are inseparable in bussing programs, it behooves the effec- 
tive evaluation researcher to direct himself broadly and with 
minimal bias to the identification of the mediating variables that 
intervene between the mere fact of bussing and changes in achieve- 
ment scores, 

An honest effort at evaluation should include at least some of 
ollowing, too often unexamined factors: 1 
Family characteristics (socioeconomic status, attitudes 
toward education, aspirations for the children, education of 
arents, attitude toward control of environment, еїс.). 
he children’s attitudes (toward education, toward control 
of environment, toward self, toward children of different 
racial groups, etc.). 
he test situation (nature of the tests used, the race of the 
tester, the context of the testing, etc.). Pu 
The climate of the school (the attitude of principals and 
teachers toward members of the black community and 
toward the learning ability of black children). 


the f 
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. Curriculum content (whether strong efforts have been made 
to provide in the curriculum an adequate and frank account 
of black history and of black achievements). 

. The political climate (ie., whether or not politicians 
and school board leaders engaged in school integration 
voluntarily). 

. Local community influence in the educational process. 

A more detailed discussion of some of these factors shows 
what researchers need to take into account when they evaluate 
achievement test scores of black children who are bussed to pre- 
dominantly white schools, a necessarily limited test of school 
ка since white students are rarely bussed to predominant- 
ly black schools. This one-sided nature of bussing programs is 
yet another reflection of the commingling of quality and inte- 
grated education that a history of racism has perpetuated into 
the present. 


Family Characteristics and Children’s Attitudes 


Coleman and his associates (1966) found that family back- 
аан was strongly related to achievement test scores. They 
ound that 14 and 16 per cent of the variance in verbal achieve- 
ment for sixth grade black students and white students, respec- 
tively, were accounted for by family background factors. Indeed, 
they found the influence of this variable to be exceeded only by 
the student's own attitudes toward their life chances. 

Katz (1968), Wylie and Hutchins (1967) and McClelland 
(1961) also have conducted research on or theorized about the 
relationship between family background and academic achieve- 
ment. McClelland suggests that early mastery training promotes 
high need for achievement, but only when it does not signify 
generalized restrictiveness, authoritarianism or rejection. Thus, 
if a boy is encouraged to make decisions for himself, this could 
indicate either that the parents are helping him to become self- 
reliant or that they are allowing him to fend for himself. If it is the 
latter and the child has to fend for himself, the result is likely to 
be low mastery motives and low need for achievement. Katz, on 
the basis of his study of achievement motivation and academic 
ability among segregated black students, suggests that a history 
of high parental levels of aspiration but low reinforcement for 
instrumental achievement behavior and negative reinforcement 
for failure is characteristic of lower class, low achieving children. 
However, Wylie and Hutchins, with IQ controlled, reported 
positive correlations between socioeconomic status and self- 
estimates of ability, school achievement, scholastic and career 
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aspirations, and perceived parental and peer encouragement for 
academic achievement. Their extensive questionnaire study of 
4,245 seven- to twelve-year-olds suggests that black children, 
regardless of academic ability, have aspirations equal to or greater 
than those of white children, and perceive themselves as having 
as much or more encouragement to pursue them from parents 
and peers. Obviously, Katz and Wylie and Hutchins are in some 
disagreement and more needs to be known about the effect of 
family background factors on academic performance. 


The Coleman Findings . . . 


It is in the light of these findings and hunches that one of 
Coleman’s most striking findings should be considered. This was 
the finding that the child’s sense of control over his own fate was 
directly and strongly related to his achievement scores. The sense 
of fate control accounted for about three times as much variance 
in the test scores of blacks as of whites and for blacks was the most 
important of all the attitudes studied. Coleman clearly states that 
this relationship does not imply the causal sequence and, in fact, 
that it may be two-directional. Still, Coleman and his associates 
did make an attempt to explain their findings. They included the 
fact that achievement by white students, in contrast to the case 
for blacks, was more closely related to self-concept than to control 
of environment. In the words of the Coleman report, “For children 
from advantaged groups, achievement or lack of it appears closely 
related to their self-concept: what they believe about themselves. 
For children from disadvantaged groups, achievement or. lack of 
achievement appears closely related to whether they believe the 
environment will respond to reasonable efforts, or whether they 

lieve it is instead merely random or immovable”. Clearly, then, 

th parental characteristics and children’s attitudes should be 
taken into account by those conducting studies of the academic 
effects of school integration. 


The Test Situation 


Achievement tests are often treated as though they all mea- 
Sured the same thing, an assumption unwarranted in evaluating 
the success of a school bussing program. In the Coleman study 

66), a measure of verbal ability was used as the sole achieve- 
Ment criterion and it is with respect to this criterion that the 
Ed correlations must be considered. In contrast to the 
" етап report, a study by Shaycroft (cited in Dyer, 1968) used 

Titeria more closely tied to curriculum content and found sizable 
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differences among schools in their effects on achievement. The 
further a criterion measure departs from what is purportedly 
taught in the classroom, the more factors outside the school can 
be expected to affect scores and the more it is a black child’s total 
life experience rather than his presence in a predominantly white 
school that is being evaluated. It may шнген be that such global 
effects are Pal hei of a bussing program but this expectation 
should be explicit in the selection of a criterion test. 


The Race of the Tester . . . 


There is little doubt that the race of the tester affects test 
performance. In evaluation studies based on tests routinely ad- 
ministered in the classroom, not only will most black children 
have been tested by white teachers since virtually all schools to 
which they have been bussed (and most schools from which they 
came) are staffed by white teachers but the testing will have 
occurred against the history of the particular teacher's relation- 
ship with the black children in her class. When a white researcher 
comes to the classroom to conduct special testing, there are other 
effects of the tester's race. Katz (1964) found that the performance 
of black college students was impaired in the presence of whites, a 
finding he attributed to a discrepancy between the desire for 
success and the likelihood of achieving it in white settings. In a 
more recent experimental study of black college students Katz 
(1967) found that when the probability of success was low, better 
performance was obtained by the black tester. For students with 
a record of successful academic performance, scores were higher 
with the white tester. With younger children, the testing context 
might be expected to have more powerful effects since they would 
have less experience on which to base a positive self-evaluation. 
The research cited in the next section is relevant to this point. 


The Climate of the School 


One of the most controversial findings of the Coleman survey 
was the conclusion that school characteristics had less effect on 
pupil achievement than did factors external to the schools. In a 
re-analysis of the school correlates of achievement, Dyer (1968) 
noted that school characteristics are a parently more salient for 
some minority groups than others ind ther the recurring corre- 
lates reflect the characteristics of people rather than physical or 
administrative aspects of schools. In light of considerable evidence 
on the teacher's power to affect children's behavior (reviewed by 
Glidewell et al., 1966), the Coleman finding that teacher charac- 
teristics do not strongly correlate with pupil achievement, black 
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or white, is puzzling indeed. It is particularly difficult to reconcile 
this finding with recent experimental work on the power of teacher 
expectations (Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1968). This study clearly 
demonstrated that teachers’ favorable expectations have a salu- 
tory effect on IQ scores obtained in a standard classroom testing. 
All children in a lower-class, city elementary school were tested 
on a non-verbal test of intelligence (note the nature of the test), 
represented to teachers as one that could predict a child’s “аса- 
demic spurt” occurring in the near future. By random selection, 
about 20 per cent of the children were identified to their teachers 
as children who would show intellectual growth in the year ahead. 
This labeling of certain children, presumably creating a favorable 
expectation in the teacher’s mind, was the only experimental 
intervention undertaken. All children were retested on the same 
IQ test after one and two years. The results were dramatic: the 
children for whom a favorable expectation had been created 
showed greater gains in IQ scores than did the control group 
children. Indeed, almost half of the favorable group gained 20 or 
more IQ points. Two further aspects of this study are especially 
relevant to outcomes of bussing programs. First, the minority 
group effect itself. The school population tested included a group 
of Mexican children. The “labeled” Mexican children showed 
greater IQ gains than the non-Mexican but with the small sample 
of “labeled” children who were Mexican, this effect was not statis- 
tically significant. In a subsidiary study, however, photographs 
of the Mexican children were rated for the degree of Mexican or 
American appearance. When these ratings were correlated with 
the IQ gains produced by favorable expectations, the most 

exican-appearing” children were found to have gained the 
most. The authors speculate that this may reflect the fact that 
for those dark children, the teachers’ expectations were lowest 
to begin with. The second point of importance for bussing pro- 
grams is the fact that the effects of manipulated teacher expecta- 
tions on pupil performance were greater in the lowest grades. _ 

Teachers’ expectations M. the attitudes that undergird 
them become all the more important as it becomes clear that 
teachers, more often than not, get from pupils just about what 
they expect. (HARYOU, 1964; Clark, 1965). 


Curriculum Content 

i Although a number of school systems have begun to respond 
avorably to the massive demand by blacks for an honest repre- 
sentation of the contribution and the history of black people, 
many school systems have either discouraged their teachers "e 
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this course or have refused to seriously undertake the necessary 
curriculum revisions. Boston is one of the cities which, until quite 
recently, had taken the latter course. This fact has been amply 
documented by Schrag (1967) and Kozol (1967). Kozol, drawing 
on his experiences as a teacher in Boston has emphasized the 
inadequacy of the curriculum content for black children in Boston 
schools. He presents, in his book, evidence that a segment of the 
geography material used by teachers at the school in which he 
taught presents a negative picture of black people in Africa and a 
positive picture of white people in Europe. He also indicates the 
exclusion from the curriculum of Negro contributors in science, 
art, music and so forth. When Kozol attempted to correct some 
of this injustice in his own classroom by reading a poem written 
by black poet Langston Hughes, he was fired from the Boston 
school system. 

The curriculum content is likely, as Kozol suggests, to be 
bound up with teacher attitudes toward children and, undoubted- 
ly, both are related to children’s performance on achievement 
tests, a matter we referred to earlier. Those conducting research 


on or commenting on the academic effects of school integration 
should also take this into account. 


The Political Climate and Community 
Control of Schools 


Another factor which should be taken into account in the 
evaluation of school integration programs is the political climate 
in which integration takes place. When school integration is vol- 
untarily undertaken by the city school board as in White Plains, 
it suggests that a more constructive atmosphere exists than when 
the school authorities do not work for integrated schools, as 
was the case for Boston. (It is notable, however, that a number 0 
Boston suburban communities—such as Newton, Brookline, 
Lincoln, Arlington and others—did voluntarily undertake school 
пела но forming an alliance known as the Metropolitan Coun- 
cil for Educational Opportunity, popularly called METCO.) 
Since the decisions of school boards probably are viewed by blacks 
as being influenced by the attitudes of the white residents of the 
community, it seems appropriate to characterize the type an 
manner of the school board’s judgment as one with strong polit- 
ical overtones. It would be a serious omission, then, if the political 
climate—as perceived by black residents—were not taken into 
consideration in the assessment of the academic performance 0 
the students. 
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Parental Attitudes in Operation Exodus . . . 


The attitudes of the parents in Operation Exodus must be 
viewed in the light of the factors mentioned here. Although the 
parents are indeed interested in the academic performance of their 
children, they show a high and uncompromising sensitivity to the 
effects of the political climate, of the curriculum and of the atti- 
tudes which teachers hold on the academic performance of their 
children. They are trying school integration but they are aware 
of the great pressures being placed on black children in numerous 
school integration programs by those who are looking for almost 
immediate changes in achievement test scores without taking the 
context and the nature of the specific school integration program 
into account. Consequently, black parents, with a growing aware- 
ness of the intransigence of the educational system and of its fail- 
ings, are moving steadily to gain substantial influence or control of 
the schools in their neighborhoods. Thus, in Operation Exodus, 
an organization dedicated to obtaining quality education for black 
children and now engaged in a bussing program, there is an 
apparently growing feeling that school integration 15 not the only 
answer. Parents in Exodus, in fact, have always been leery of 
bussing their children to white schools. They have always indi- 
cated that their primary motive was to help their children obtain 
а quality education. But the long fight with school officials com- 
bined with the chorus of suspect claims that black children were 
culturally deprived and that the school facilities and teachers—in 
the words of the Coleman report—were relatively unimportant 
to the academic performance of children have convinced a number 
of black parents that the welfare of their children lies in com- 
munity control of community schools. These parents feel that 
only in this way can they assure that their children will have 
administrators and teachers with attitudes conducive to learning 
and that the children will be exposed to an honest presentation of 
the history of Africa and of blacks in America. 
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. А number of studies have demonstrated that children nega- 
tively evaluate Negroes and positively evaluate whites. The origi- 
nal work by Clark and Clark (1947) found that Negro children 
preferred a white doll and rejected a black doll when asked to 
choose which was nice, which looked bad, which they would like 
to play with and which was the nice color. 

This basic result has been found repeatedly in studies using 
а variety of testing materials, and within various geographical 
and social settings. The findings holds for Northern Negro chil- 
den (Clark and Clark, 1947; Goodman, 1952; Greenwald and 
Bopenheim, 1968; Helgerson, 1943; Radke et al., 1950; Radke 
and Trager, 1950) as well as for Southern (Clark and Clark, 1947; 
Morland, 1962; Stevenson and Stewart, 1958), and for integrated 
аз well as segregated children (Goodman, 1952; Stevenson and 
Stewart, 1958). 

Studies of white children have their similar consistency 
demonstrated the same pattern of white preference and black 
ction (Greenwald and Oppenheim, 1968; Horowitz, 1936; 

elgerson, 1943; Morland, 1962; Stevenson and Stewart, 1958). 
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As with Negro children, the same basic finding of white preference 
has been repeatedly noted over a range of materials, locations 
and settings. 

Despite this rather sizable literature on racial preference, 
important variables have been neglected, and unfortunately no 
well-controlled direct comparisons have been made with the 
original Clark and Clark (1947) data. The present study was a 
partial replication and extension of the Clarks’ work. Previously 
neglected social class and sex variables as well as age were in- 
vestigated. Both white and Negro children were studied to assess 
the relative amount of preference and to determine whether vari- 
ables influenced both groups in a similar fashion. Present data 
on Negro children’s responses were compared with Clark and 
Clark’s data to determine whether the past three decades of 
change in status has resulted in a change in skin color preference.’ 
. . Ín addition, past studies have given little attention to theoret- 
ical issues. Rather than making direct predictions the present 
study tests two competing theoretical models. One mode posits 
that social and economic progress, as success experiences an 
extensions of control over the environment, create enhanced 
feelings of ap. nom, and racial pride. This view follows from 
the thinking of White (1959), Erikson (1950), and others. It can 
be seen as a fundamental assumption of the poverty program. 
Coleman, et al. (1966) have recently articulated a similar view 
regarding the effects of integration. Specifically, this model pre- 
dicts that Negro children today will show more black color prefer- 
ence than children tested earlier by the Clarks, and furthermore, 
that middle-class Negroes will respond more favorably to their 
own race than lower-class Negroes. 

Social comparison theory (Festinger, 1954) offers opposite 
predictions. Economic progress and social mobility d lead 
to more frequent comparison with whites (Pettigrew, 1967). The 
result of such comparisons would be greater feelings of inferiority, 
since whites still are generally more advantaged. This model 
predicts, then, that white preference will be greater among Negro 
children today. It also predicts that lower-class Negro children 
will respond more favorably to their own race than middle-class 
Negro children. 

Social class differences in white children's preferences are 
not predicted, since the extent to which whites of different classes 
engage in social comparison with Negroes is unknown. Intuitively, 
it seems reasonable to believe that both middle- and lower-class 
whites use middle-class whites as a comparison group. It coul 


‘The Clark and Clark (1947) data were collected in 1939-40. 
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be argued, however, that the lower-class whites’ closer social 
p and more frequent contact with Negro people will make 

greater comparison with them. Given this ambiguity, straight- 
forward predictions about white children's responses do not fol- 
low. Thus the two competing models discussed above are relevant 
only to data of Negro children. 
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Method Used . . . 
Subjects 
A total of 341 white and Negro children from Newark, New 
Jersey and surrounding areas were tested. Of this number 186 
Were Negro and 155 were white. Children ranged in age from 
в to eight and were divided into middle and lower class ac- 
ing to parents’ occupation (Strodtbeck, 1958). Falling into 
the middle-class category were 167 children; lower-class children 
totaled 174. Children were grouped into age categories of 3-4, 
‚ 7-8 to maximize number of Ss per cell. 


Materials 


. Three pairs of puppets, manufactured by Creative Play 

ings, were used to match as closely as possible the sex and age 
Of the subject. Within each pair, puppets were identical except 
for skin and hair color. The “Negro” puppet had medium brown 
facial color and black hair; the "white" puppet had light skin and 
light hair. Puppets were chosen rather than dolls so that the test- 
Ing situation would be appropriate to both girls and boys. 


Procedure 


Children were tested in fifteen different settings which in- 
cluded private nursery schools, neighborhood centers, pre-school 
Programs, play streets run by the city, and nurseries receiving 
Support through the poverty program. The majority of settings 
Were de facto segregated by virtue of neighborhood, costs of the 
Program or social class criteria for selection. Only one setting was 
Completely segregated, and only two were fairly well-integrated. 

Ost settings, then, had an overwhelming number of children 

m either one race or the other. г 

Wo puppets, one brown апа one white, were laced in a 

Fone position before each child. Younger children E three, 
Ыы and five) were shown the baby puppets (two boys of about 
аг old). Older children (ages six, seven, and eight) were 
Own puppets which were the same sex of the subject (these 
Puppets appear to be about eleven years old). Each child was 


Usted individually in a room apart from the other children. 
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Two experimenters, one Negro and one white, were em- 
ployed to control for race. Each experimenter tested children of 
his own race. Both were male and within one year of age of each 
other. In this way response bias due to effects of the experiment- 
er’s race, age and sex were minimized. 

After asking the child his name and generally helping the 
child to feel comfortable, the experimenter asked the following 
questions adapted from Clark and Clark (1947): 

(a) Which puppet is the nice puppet? 

(b) Which puppet would you like to play with? 
(c) Which puppet looks bad? 

(d) Which puppet is the nice color? 

Questions were asked randomly to prevent any possible order 
effect. Children responded by pointing to one of the two puppets: 
Following the child’s response, he and the experimenter briefly 


played with the puppets and the child was returned to the general 
play area. 


Overall Preferences 


, Presented in Table 1 are overall preferences of Negro and 
white children. Included in the table are the response categories 


TABLE 1 
RACIAL PREFERENCES OF NEGRO AND WHITE CHILDREN (PER CENT) 


Negro Children (N = 186) 


Item White Puppet Brown Puppet x P 
Nice Puppet 76 23 26.0 <.001 
Plays With 69 30 14.5 <.001 
Looks Bad 24 73 22.8 <.001 
Nice Color 69 29 15.5 <.001 D 

White Children (N = 155) 

Item White Puppet — Brown Puppet x P 
Nice Puppet 76 20 24.9 <.001 
Play With 75 22 22.4 <.001 
Looks Bad 18 77 28.1 <.001 
Nice Color 74 20 24.1 <.001 


“brown puppet" and “white puppet”. It is clear from Table 1 
that the large majority of both Negro and white children preferre 

the white puppet and rejected the brown puppet. All of these 
percentages were significant at the .001 level by chi-square tests: 
Furthermore, Negro and white children did not significantly 


"The small number of “no preference" responses were excluded from 
the analysis, which accounts for the failure of some percentages to sum to 100%. 
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differ in their preference for the white puppet and rejection of the 
brown puppet. Only on “nice color" was there a large Negro- 
white discrepancy in response (x^ = 2.72, p < .10). In general, 
then, there was remarkable consistency between Negro and white 
children in their preference for the white puppet and rejection 
of the brown puppet. 


Social Class Differences 


Social class did not produce a substantial difference on any 
item for Negro children; however, on all four questions middle- 
class children responded with a slight higher proportion of white 
Puppet preference. This tendency was strongest on the item “nice 
Puppet", with 82 per cent of the middle-class Negro children 
choosing the white puppet and 71 per cent of the lower-class 
Negro children giving this response. Class difference on the items 
"play with”, “looks bad", and “nice color" was less sharp, but 
оп each there was somewhat greater white preference by the 
middle class (average of about 8 per cent). à 

For white children, there was little meaningful social class 
difference in racial preference. On three of the items lower-class 
Whites more frequently chose the white puppet, while on one of 
the items (“play with”) direction of results were reversed. All of 
the differences were small and did not approach significance. 

Social class data were analyzed another way. Children were 
Categorized according to whether they consistently preferred the 
white puppet across the four items, consistently favored the brown 
Puppet, or were inconsistent in their preference. Results showed 
à strong tendency for middle-class Negro children consistently 
to prefer the white puppet, while lower-class children showed 
Inconsistent responses (x? = 6.30, p < .05). White children 
Showed no difference in consistency of response across items as 
a 'unction of social class. 


Sex Differences 


Table 2 presents male-female differences in racial preference 
among Negro children. On all four items boys favored the white 
Puppet more than girls. The sex difference reached significance 
«n the items “пісе puppet", “looks bad", and “nice color”. 

mallest sex difference was found on the item “play with”, though 

“re also there was greater white preference among boys. i 
chil he same direction on sex difference was found for white 
lldren, as shown in Table 3. Again, on all items males showed 
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TABLE 2 
SEX COMPARISONS FOR NEGRO CHILDREN 
Males Females 3 
hem ооа LAS E E a жаргы 
Nice Puppet 
White Puppet 83 68 
Brown Puppet 16 31 5.41 <.05 
Play With 
White Puppet 73 64 
Brown Puppet 27 33 1.25 ns 
Looks Bad 
White Puppet 19 30 
Brown Puppet 79 67 2.81 <.10 
Nice Color 
White Puppet 74 63 <10 
Brown Puppet 24 34 2.80 
Note.—Male N = 96; FemaleN = 85. 
TABLE 3 
8 CoMPaRIsons FoR WHITE CHILDREN  _ _ — — 
Males Females 
Item % % x: р 
Nice Puppet 
White Puppet 80 72 
Brown Puppet 15 26 3.08 <.10 
Play With 
White Puppet 78 72 
Brown Puppet 17 27 2.06 ns 
Looks Bad 
White Puppet 12 25 
Brown Puppet 81 73 3.54 <.10 
Nice Color 
White Puppet 77 72 
Brown Puppet 16 25 1.40 ns 


Note.—Male N = 77; FemaleN = 71. 


greater white preference than females. The items “nice puppet" 
and “looks bad” reached significance at the .10 level. 


Age Trends 


Age trends were quite complex, and less consistent across 
items than social class and sex findings. Among Negro children 
only the item “play with" yielded a significant change with agë, 
as white preference increased from 73 per cent at age 3-4 to 80 per 
cent at age 5-6, and then decreased to 51 per cent at 7-8 (x 
= 12.25, p < .01). ams whites, only one item (“nice color ) 
approached significance: from 77% at age 3-4 there was an in- 
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crease to 84% at 5-6, then a decrease to 59% at 7-8 (x? = 5.37, 
р < .10). 

No significance interactions emerged from the Sex by Age 
analyses. However, among Negro children there was a tendency 
for male-female differences in racial preference to widen with 
age, as males increased somewhat in white puppet preference 
while females decreased. Results for white children disclosed a 
general tendency for both males and females to follow a curvi- 
linear relationship between age and racial preference. 


Historical Comparison 


Table 4 compares present findings with those of Clark and 
Clark (1947). (Data are presented under the year in which the 


TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF PRESENT RESULTS WITH CLARK AND CLARK'S DATA 
1939 1967 1 
Item % % x P 
Nice Puppet 
White Puppet 68 76 2.02 me 
Brown Puppet 30 23 
Play With 
White Puppet 72 69 0.19 ne 
Brown Puppet 28 27 
Looks Bad 
White Puppet 17 24 119 ni 
Brown Puppet 71 73 
Nice Color 
White Puppet 63 69 1.94 pi 
Brown Puppet 37 29 


m Brown Puppet 1- 3T чө 15,029 2 0 Ун УШЫ л сав 


Study was conducted, 1939.) The Clarks' Northern data are used 
to maximize comparability with the present sample. 

. While degree of consistency between the 1939 and 1967 data 
Is perhaps most striking, there is some evidence of an increase 
In white color preference among Negro children. On three of the 
our items there was greater white preference today than 28 years 
a80: only one item (“play with") showed decreased white prefer- 
ence. On none of the items did differences reach statistical 
Significance. 


"The Clarks! Northern sample was an integrated one while the present 
"na ig was largely segregated. From a social comparison viewpoint integration 
Would lead to greater white preference among Negroes, thus it is possible that 
{Ве comparison presented in Table 3 underestimates the amount of change from 
1939 to 1967 
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Social Comparison Model Finds Some Support 


Results of the present study are more consistent with a social 
comparison model than an individual competence model. Social 
class data for Negro children and the historical comparison with 
the Clarks’ results suggest that enhanced status will not neces- 
sarily lead to greater racial pride, but may instead contribute, 
through more frequent comparison with whites, to increased 
feelings of inferiority. 

Caution is advisable in appraising the social class data and 
historical differences in view of the lack of statistical support; 
however, these data are consistent with other findings. Clark and 
Clark (1947) found significant differences on two items between 
their Northern integrated and Southern segregated samples. 
The Northern sample showed greater white preference, a finding 
congruent with the social comparison model. Similarly, the 
"Coleman report" noted lower “academic self-concept” for Negro 
children in integrated schools despite the fact that they showed 
higher achievement than Negro children attending segregated 
schools. Integration is probably an important variable leading to 
increased comparison with whites. Finally, the relatively high 
proportion of seven and eight year old Negro children in the 
pregat study who chose the brown puppet to “play with”, is a 

inding consistent with social comparison theory. Festinger (1954) 

has postulated a tendency to avoid the presence of those who 
remind one of a large discrepancy in attitude and ability. Perhaps 
Negro children, as they grow older, chose increasingly to play 
with members of their own race to avoid threatening socia 
comparisons. 

The greater white preference of males is one of the most in- 
teresting results of the present study. That both races yielded a 
sex difference gle that the greater white preference of males 
is not the result of personal attacks on one’s competence but of a 
general awareness of the relatively inferior position of Negroes, an 
awareness made more salient for those enacting the male role. It 
is the male who suffers the greatest consequences of prejudice and 
oppression. 

The hypothesis of differential sensitivity to Negro-white sta- 
tus differences as a function of the child's own sex role must bê 
offered cautiously. Nonetheless, there is evidence of considerable 
awareness of social reality in young children. A majority of three 


"These children are, of course, avoiding more than threatening social com- 
parisons. They are avoiding, as well, the insults and disparagement likely to be 
given by white children. Coles (1967) notes that Negro mothers are likely to 
caution their children at an early age against playing with whites. 


2! 
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year olds showed a strong preference for white skin color. Small 
children have also been found to assign poorer houses and stereo- 
typed social roles to brown dolls (Radke and Trager, 1950; 
Stevenson and Stewart, 1958). 


Some of the Many Questions . . . 


Results of the present study suggest questions for future 
research. First there is a need to determine the relationship be- 
tween racial preference and behavior. Are black people who ex- 
press white preference less assertive, more likely to do well in 
school, less likely to participate in a civil rights demonstration? 
Racial preference can be conceptualized as an attitude; unfor- 
tunately we know little about the relationship between attitudes 
and behavior (Deutscher, 1966; Festinger, 1964). 

Second, present results suggest that the variables гын! 
believed to be crucial in effecting a positive change in blac 
peoples’ identity may be less important than previously thought. 
As long as a large discrepancy exists between the living conditions 
and skills of blacks and whites a small closing of the gap may only 
Psychologically magnify the difference. If integration and small 
socio-economic gains are insufficient to the development of racial 
pride, then other potential sources of change should be investi- 
gated. The relationship between involvement in social and polit- 
ical movements and change in self and race evaluation is worthy 
of scrutiny. ; 

Possibly such movements contribute to increased feelings of 
competence not only through victories in social struggles but also 

Y €ncouraging participants to select new social comparison 
§roups. For example, black people are urged by militant leaders 
to develop their own values and goals and to cease striving toward 
middle-class ideals (Carmichael and Hamilton, 1967). Rejection 
of social comparison with whites may result in a more positive 
racial and self conception. It is interesting, though only sugges- 
tive, that in the present study two children from Black Muslim 

omes chose the brown puppet. Hopefully, the examination of the 
e fect on self of black peoples’ participation ina wide range of 
cd апа political movements will allow for more optimism than 
ап be generated from the present study. 
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“To Receive from Kings . . ." 
Ап Examination of Government-to- 
Government Aid and its 
Unintended Consequences" 


Carol Andreas 
Oakland University, Rochester, Michigan 


International aid has come under attack by donors and recip- 
‘ents alike, and aid programs are in danger of being eclipsed just 
at a time when economic inequalities among nations are most 
acutely felt. The explosive potential of this situation makes it 
Imperative that we explore every approach which promises to 
Shed some light on the nature of the problems involved. 
rej Economists and political scientists sometimes suggest that 
Es lonships between nations bear remarkable resemblances to 
“'ationships between persons, and psychologists and mathe- 
weticians have come into the study ol international relations 

ith models based on "game theory”. 
inter he normative character of relationships between parties 
а acting as borrowers and lenders or as givers and receivers 
at however, that these relationships can be explored most 
E ully within a social-psychological frame of reference. The 

Zards of such ксн TE are well known to most persons 


Exon, his article is abstracted from the findings from a doctoral dissertation, 
“ange Norms and Power Politics: a Case Study of Mass Communications on Foreign Aid, 


wi i 
CU under the direction of H. Warren Dunham of Wayne State University 
reas, 1967) 
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and are immortalized in such familiar adages as ‘‘Never look a 
gift horse in the mouth" . . . “Beggars cannot be choosers” . . . 
“A friend in need is a friend indeed”. . . “Charity wounds him 
who receives”. . . “To receive from kings is honey at first but 
ends as poison”. . . “He who pays the piper calls the tune”. . . 
“Neither a borrower nor a lender be". 

To state that such hazards exist on the interpersonal level is 
not, however, to explain them; only with explanation can the 
conditions for their existence be made clear. And only if the condi- 


tions for their existence have been made clear can exceptional 
cases be accounted for. 


Resumé of Principles of Exchange 


Social-psychological theory provides a useful concept for 

explaining processes of interaction based on "trading norms" or 
a system of informal rules of exchange." No interaction is con- 
tinued for long unless it satisfies a mutual need, as well as individ- 
ual needs; it is only by reference to a shared commitment or a 
.superordinate goal” that necessary compromises can be “justi- 
fied”. And compromises must be made in any relationship where 
extraordinary behavior is involved, or where the strength of the 
needs of one member are not perfectly and clearly balanced by 
the strength of his partner’s needs. 

Where such a mutual commitment to a “larger good" does 
not exist, one member is likely to exert dominance in defining 
the terms of the exchange and the stage is set for a power struggle: 
A weak partner may try to gain more favorable terms by using 
tactics such as ingratiation and propaganda so that he can in- 
crease his partner’s dependence on hin (witness the manipula- 
tions of husbands and wives, for instance, and of parents an 
children, when common aims or interests are not clear). 


1 1 H 

Exchange theory is a way of characterizing human interaction as a series 
of transactions. Behavior is assumed to be goal-oriented and susceptible to positive 
and negative reinforcement, with social rewards sought through social interaction. 
Although many authors emphasize the "exchange function", or concepts of role 
reciprocity (see References), the study described in this article began with а 
formalization and operationalization of exchange propositions as advance by 
Thibaut and Kelley. By testing their usefulness when applied on the leve of 
intergroup behavior, it was possible to both extend and iine the original pro 
positions, and exchange concepts are described here as they were finally ЗУП" 
thesized and mat ру 

The importance of superordinate goals in human interaction was recog- 
nized by George Simmel (1950, 261-263) in his essays on domination and sub- 
ordination. Their importance in eliciting cooperative behavior among groups 
was shown by Mazafer Sherif (1958). 
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A strong partner may use threats and sanctions to gain his 
ends or he may try to increase his partner's dependence on him 
by making alternative relationships less available. Partners can 
increase their power by calling on outside support (often this 
amounts to only “normative” support, or the invoking of the 
norms or rules which are presumed to govern such interactions). 
In some cases, the “outside support" may be that of a divine entity 
rather than of other individuals. A partner may also increase his 
power by actually offering more in the exchange, so that his 
partner becomes more dependent on him, or he may develop 
alternative relationships so that he is no longer dependent on 
his partner. 

Where partners in an interaction cannot agree on commit- 
ment to a superordinate goal, each will perceive that he is merely 
being “used” by the other for personal gain. This perception is 
reinforced whenever events introduce persistent reminders of 
one’s “costs” in the interaction. When these events are perceived 
to be controllable or susceptible to manipulation, and not simply 
the result of fate, accident or lack of alternatives, the relationship 
will be characterized by an intensified power struggle, with both 
Parties depleting their power through the use of threats and 
Sanctions, counterthreats and counter-sanctions. 


Operationalization of Concepts of Exchange in 
Internation Situations 


Since evidence for the stability or instability of relations 
between nations often comes initially from the pens of editorial 
Writers in these nations, it might be useful to look at patterns of 
reaction over time, as revealed in the editorials of newspapers, 
“specially in aid-recipient countries, to see if principles of inter- 
Personal exchange find a counterpart in relations between rich 
and poor nations. If such principles are found to be relevant, it 
should be possible to explore both theoretical and practical im- 
Plications by systematic analysis. 

It would be most useful to analyze editorials which were 
ae for consumption by citizens and officials of an aid-giving 
nu as well as for consumption by fellow-nationals. The 
шр et of the relationship (that is, the calculated risks д 
їп f „In making threats, et cetera, as well as the risks involve 

ailing to represent the interests of one's constituents) should 

ye lected in leading, internationally circulated newspapers. 
and if editors of different newspapers operate from varying 
-/ 9T contradictory points of view, the principles of interaction 

ich have been described above should be observable in all of the 
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editorials. If this is found to be so, then the analysis can serve to 
make generalization about international decision-making pro- 
cesses possible. 

In other words, if those who claim to be spokesmen for a 
nation are in fact perceiving national entities as persons, an 
if their expressed reactions to other “nations” are governed by 
principles of interpersonal behavior, then a strong case can be 
made for looking to these principles for an explanation of actual 
events. This is not to minimize the importance of economic, g¢0- 
graphic, cultural, historical and personality factors; it is simply 
to suggest that these factors are translated into political decisions 
through social-psychological processes. Political cartoonists have 
made capital of this principle for a long time. 

„ In an attempt to test the usefulness of the person-nation 
iso-morphism and of the application of principles of exchange to 
role-definition on the national level, I conducted a content anal- 
sis of all unsigned editorials in the Times of India, The Statesman 
(Calcutta, India), Pakistan Times (Lahore), Dawn (Karachi, Paki- 
stan), and the New York Times during the period 1956 through 
1965. The newspapers were available on microfilm and were 
coded for quantitative analysis in piecemeal fashion rather than 
in chronological order so that limitations of an ex post facto study 
could be avoided. Initially, however, all editorials from the year 
1956 were analyzed in various ways and by various people 50 
that feasibility of the study could be established and so that reli- 
able techniques of analysis could be developed. Both quantitative 
and qualitative techniques were developed as complementary 
tools for analysis. 


Discussion of Findings 


The most immediately impressive finding from the study 
was the frequency with which foreign aid was discussed in regular, 
unsigned editorial columns of the Indian and Pakistani news 
papers. Aid was mentioned an average of every two and опе а 
days in Dawn, every four and опе half days їп Pakistan Times, every 
five days in The Statesman, and every five and one half days in the 
Times of India. It was impossible to read the editorials in thes 
newspapers without becoming aware of the centrality of the 2! 
relationship in the internal as well as external politics of both 
Pakistan and India. During periods of press censorship, indicate, 
by the editors themselves, there was a marked falling-off ^" 
articles discussing aid from the United States and the politic 
implications of such aid. The major issue with which the leader 
of these countries are confronted, it seems, is the difficulty ° 
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ensuring economic progress for their people without sacrificing 
national independence. 

Each of the editors defined the aid relationship as a reciprocal 
one, at least in expectation. The issues discussed were an attempt 
to redefine the role expectations or norms governing the relation- 
ship. These norms or rules were presumed to be dictated by a 
mutual goal toward which the relationship was oriented. Thus, no 
editor claimed to be representing only the interests of his own 
country, but some “larger good” to which both parties (i.e. the 
United States and the “aid recipient") were, or should be, com- 
mitted. This was true of the New York Times editor as well as of 
the editors of Pakistani and Indian newspapers. When interpreted 
within this "exchange" frame of reference, it became quite clear 
that the “larger good” toward which the United States govern- 
ment was perceived to be oriented was that of *anticommunism ". 

conomic and military aid was to be given in exchange for loyalty 
to the United States in its “global strategies" against the expan- 
Sion of rival powers. j 

Editors of the Indian and Pakistani newspapers differed in 
their willingness to accept this kind of orientation for their coun- 
try’s relationship with the United States. Even partial acceptance 
of it was never considered as a long-term commitment, but only as 
an expedient definition of the situation. The following excerpts 
illustrate alternative ways of defining the situation. 

he Statesman, December 23, 1964: 

` * . The first wave of aid after the war was motivated mainly by charity; 
witness the UNRRA plan developed in the USA to succour the hungry and 
destitute in Europe. Then came aid with varying degrees of self-interest, 
with both sides engaging in pretty nifty bargaining. The big Powers with 
high political stakes found that the boot was on the other leg . . . it was 
recipients who had often to be wooed rather than the other way round. A 
Whole tradition has thus grown up in which aid negotiations have become 
Super-charged diplomatic encounters quite unrelated to economics . . . 


Pakistan Times, March 17, 1957: 


`+. Primarily, U.S. aid seeks to gain full economic and political control 
Over the aided country; its secondary objectives are to help crush national- 
rec Уон and to oppose Communism and Communist States. Defense of 
freedom or democracy or law does not seem to enter into their calculations 
ay stage. The pacts inspired by the U.S. are only to be presented at i 
cam of altruism, so that underdeveloped countries can be E 5 
wi чч k into the U.S. parlour and accept a little economic aid. ис Te 
close deseas in a manner that drives the country to à closer alliance. m 
Mrd: lies are mainly to be given military aid, and certainly not too m 

p onomic aid . . in order to ensure that they remain dependent . . but 
Just enough to keep their pro-American politicians in power . . - [The 
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editor who was responsible for printing the above was forced to resign from 
his position in 1958 and was reinstated in 1963.] 


An Alternative? 


If the aid relationship was not acceptably defined in terms 
of its contribution to cold war politics, what alternative did editors 
offer as a mutual orientation for “donors” and “recipients” of | 
international subsidies? All of the Pakistani and Indian editors 
referred frequently to an alternative which they defined as ‘‘inter- 
dependent peace and indivisible prosperity, worldwide". The 
acceptance of such a mutual orientation implied a willingness 
on the part of industrialized nations to subsidize developing na- 
tions generously through multilateral channels (such as the 
United NEBOT and to implement international trade policies 
which would favor developing countries. It also implied a willing- | 
ness on the part of developing nations to share t eir own skills 
and resources with other nations wherever possible. A Times of 
India editorial on May 31, 1958, declared: 


. . . Any entanglement in the cold war, by increasing the military burden 

of the under-developed countries, can only inhibit their economic growth 

. . . No aid programme can be really free from the pressures of the cold 
war unless it is implemented through the U.N. If the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. do not want any political strings to be attached to the aid they 
offer, there is no reason why they should be opposed to giving it through 

a U.N. agency . . . Indeed, in the present situation mere financial aid is 

not enough. Many of the underdeveloped countries today find it difficult 

to plan their economic development because of the uncertainty about the 
prices of the commodities they export. A large part of the benefits of 
foreign aid of the last few years has been cancelled out for these countries 

by the increasingly unfavourable trade terms. What these countries need | 
is not only aid on easier terms but also trade on a more stable and more 
equitable basis. Nothing is more galling today than that the development 
programmes of any country should be put completely out of gear by inter- 
national price fluctuations which are beyond its control. 

Interestingly enough, editors often spoke of the responsibil- 
ities of their own government and people to utilize aid money an 
services fully as a supplement to aid, or as a way of reciprocating 
it, when it was mentioned in the context of multilateral organiza; 
tion (agencies such as the United Nations, in which “recipients 
were controlling members). In contrast, when self-help was dis- 
cussed in an article referring to government-to-government al 
which came directly from the United States or from some other 
big power, it was conceived as an alternative to aid, or as a “staf 
(i.e. self-sufficiency) to be attained via aid. Often the effort ге 
quired of government leaders in a non-aligned country to О tain 
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annual aid appropriations from the United States was itself con- 
sidered to be more than ample reciprocation for aid. 


Amount of *'Sacrifice" Determines 
Amount of ‘‘Gratitude”’ 


The amount of “sacrifice” that international subsidy was 
perceived to require of the “donor” figured importantly in de- 
termining the amount of “gratitude” which was considered ар- 
propriate or necessary. 

Times of India, June 18, 1964: 


.. . The industrialized countries should . . recognize that they have 
only temporarily evaded the need to come to terms with the requirements 
of the developing nations . . . The only positive development at the Con- 
ference [U.N. Conference on Trade and Development] was the unanimous 
adoption of a recommendation that the industrialized countries should 
allot one per cent of their gross national income to help the developing 
countries. . . This will not be an unbearable burden for them in view of 
their fast rates of growth. The U.S.A., for instance, currently adds $30 
billion a year to her national income. This is about the value of India’s 
total annual production. [Parenthetically, it should be noted that the 
Proposal mentioned was not implemented.] 


Frequent communications reminding the United States of 
Western exploitation of underdeveloped countries 1n the recent 
ast, and reminding the United States of benefits derived by itself 
rom aid in the present, at the expense of recipients (even if these 
Were more political than economic) su gested a strong desire to 
establish a moral or normative base for aie relationship. ; 
Thibaut and Kelley (1959, 134) have described the formation 
of norms in interpersonal relationships as arising from the nee 
to mitigate frustrations which come from the use of interpersonal 
power. They state that “norms represent unconscious collusion 
etween weaker and stronger persons, between controllers and 
the controlled, between persons highly dependent upon eac 
other. Since the feeling of dependence is probably something most 
People would rather avoid, norms create a more comfortable 
climate by depersonalizing the source of influence so that the 
asic fact of theip interdependence goes unstated and probably 
unnoticed”, In the case of the international relationships between 
the United States and India and Pakistan, as revealed in news- 
Paper editorials, there was nothing “unconscious” about the 
Process of norm-formation, and the state of dependence was а 
eared of intense public concern. The process was; however, 
reali the communicants were many. - - U.S. Congressmen, 
embers of the Parliament (India) and of the National Assembly 
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(Pakistan), ambassadors, writers, voters, et cetera, as well as 
Presidents, Secretaries of State, Prime Ministers, and other offi- 
cial spokesmen. 


Reminders of Incompatible Objectives 


As might have been predicted theoretically, the incompatible 
objectives of the United States and of India and Pakistan, as 
perceived or expressed by all editors, only became evident when 
certain sources of comparison became salient, producing persis- 
tent reminders of the rewards and costs of the aid relationship to 
participants. In general, those foreign policy moves made by the 
United States leadership in response to some situation which was 
perceived to be similar in important respects to the donor- 
recipient situation became extremely relevant to Indian and 
Pakistani writers in making their own assessments of the out- 
comes of such relationships. 

Comparisons with “peer” outcomes were thus more impor- 
tant in stimulating goal-oriented activity than were comparisons 
with one’s own country’s previous outcomes. Comparisons with 
the outcomes of either friendly or unfriendly “peers” (i.e. other 
aid-recipients) led to dissatisfaction. In both cases the events 
which served as reminders of costs and consequences Were 
United States military or political intervention in other aid- 
recipient countries. These events were seen to be a result of 
preoccupation with big-power rivalry rather than a result of pre- 
occupation with the building of a world community. When United 
States support was given to fellow aid-recipients who were un- 
friendly, it was seen as insulting or threatening. When support 
was given to friendly fellow aid-recipients, it was seen as slowing 
down progress by involving them in the struggle between the big 
powers. Editors felt justified in requesting political and military 
support for their own countries, however, because they had al- 
ready been required to give such support to the United States. 

_ The adamancy, frequency and content of editorial comments 
which were attempts to influence the course of the relationships 
were dependent not only on the occurrence of salient events, 25 
described above. They were dependent also on the editor’s estima 
tion of his country’s power relative to that of the United States 
and on his estimation of his country's status relative to other a10- 
recipient countries. Both of these varied over the ten-year period. 

Although editors initially perceived power and status some 
what differently, eventually the force of political and economic 
events overshadowed idiosyncracies due to personal or cultura 
factors, and the positions taken by different editors in a particular 
country become more similar. 


Р 
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Pakistan . . . 


Pakistan, which became a member of military alliances with 
West in 1954, experienced economic and political instability 
until 1958, when General Ayub Khan took over its leadership. By 
1962, economic growth had outstripped population growth for 
first time in Pakistan's history, and a form of representative 
Thment was re-established. Pakistan risked loss of United 
fates aid in establishing economic and political ties with com- 
munist countries. United States aid and political reciprocation 
‘It Was valuated increasingly negatively in both Pakistani news- 
a Dawn made the following evaluation on September 15, 


+... The American plan for South East Asia, as disclosed by Mr. 
Humphrey, is to bring about “a coalition of Asian Powers with India as 
main force to counter-balance Chinese power" . . . The South Viet- 
namese are far too war-weary to wish to continue the struggle. So it has 
me “the infected finger". But instead of seeking a negotiated political 
Settlement, withdrawing from the region militarily, and letting the “infec- 
tion” heal, Mr. Humphrey wants to spread the infection from the finger to 
the palm of the hand. . . from Vietnam to all of India and Pakistan! What 
Vie Сап it mean except this, that just as Americans have ruined South 
pum by their military intervention and their political meddling, set- 
Mng various elements against one another, and just as they have made 
Scores of thousands of South Vietnamese fight and die against their wish, 
De® Same story is to be repeated in India and Pakistan? . . . The 
Ocratic regime in the United States is now definitely bent upon a 
Which, if not resisted will encompass the liquidation of Pakistan. 


India 


Indian leaders occupied a prominent place in international 


mili until approximately 1962, when the seizure of Goa and a 
of. 1 


Irs 
"агу Confrontation with China were followed by importation 
followed Tom foreign countries. The death of Nehru in 1964 was 
Pay у famine conditions in 1965. In both Indian news- 
шер While United States aid was badly needed and eagerl 
an ins Was at the same time increasingly negatively valuated, 
КЫ Үз to United States aid (especially self-help) were 
Feared in 7, Positively valuated. The following comments ap- 
4 ‚ he Statesman on March 12, 1965: : 

` li E would be happy to see the spread of Communism, especially 

1t, In va Stopped in South East Asia. But a hot war is not the way to үр 
Asian Political tussle in which China has engaged here in the Afro- 

ld India is handicapped by her hesitation in condemning the 


America отет troops in Vietnam, which more conspicuously means 


A than Chinese. The hesitations are more acutely embarrassing 
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because the governments in Saigon are a succession of lost causes . . » 
Those whose preference is for strident voices find India’s baffling and 
disappointing, but not those who understand her predicament, as fortu- 
nately both Russia and America seem to do . . . It may be necessary for 
her to be as busy in peacemaking as her present position allows (which is 
not much); but it is not necessary for her to appear to be busy. Thus alone 
can she do her tight-rope walking, prevent a fire which would harm her 
besides others, and yet not cause offense where she should not. 


The Quantity of Power .. . 


It might be stated tentatively as a generalization from this 
case study that when power is perceived to be high, one will exert 
most effort to decrease one's “costs” in a reciprocal or exchange 
relationship; when power is perceived to be low, one will exert 
most effort to increase "rewards". Decreasing costs by means 
of editorial communication involved attempts to reduce the alter- 
natives open to one’s partner in the aid relationship, to reduce 
his skills or devaluate his contribution to the relationship, t 
threaten to withhold one's own contribution or to advocate termi- 
nation of the relationship, to invoke norms as an attempt to gain 
outside support for one's own position, and to suggest or support 
organization or pooling of resources by aid-recipient countries. 
Increasing rewards involved attempts to increase one's own con- 
tribution to the relationship (even if only through ingratiation 
or through reminders of earlier exploitation by aid-donors), an 
attempts to take a long view so that present conditions were seen 
as transitional to an improved situation. 

Ways of expressing or coping with frustrations in attempts 
to redefine the aid relationship also appeared to depend primarily 
on perceptions of power. When the power of his own government 
was estimated as being low, an editor used humor, intellectualiza- 
tion or rationalization to lengthen the time perspective or to deny 
direct responsibility for events. When power was estimate as 
being high, frustrations were more often expressed as hostility: 
Hostility was most extreme where the aid relationship with the 
United States precluded alternative arrangements for the recipient 
(as in the case of a military alliance). Perceptions of power unae 
these conditions could be high in spite of the unavailability, 
alternatives if a strong sense of moral righteousness accompanies 
the presumably mutual commitment and if the recipient was n 
thought to have initiated the alliance. 

Finally, although the alternative of withdrawal from. the 
relationship was sometimes suggested by editors and was indi- 
cated symbolically by the governments in the case of specific 
offers, and although aid was sometimes curtailed or suspe™ £ 
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temporarily by the United States government, it is evident that 
the aid relationships of India and Pakistan with the United States 
continue in modified form today. They continue, however, more 
as competitive enterprises than as cooperative enterprises. 


Goal-Substitution . . . 


Exchange theory suggests that goal-substitution may be 
expected to occur if withdrawal from a relationship would not 
seem to present an opportunity to improve a situation which con- 
tinues to be untenable in spite of efforts to change it. Otherwise, 
either apathy or self-aggression will result (Thibaut and Kelley, 
1959, 182-183). Аз a corollary to a general proposition that I have 
advanced to account for all of the findings described above, i.e. 
“the salience of various rewards and costs varies with the percep- 
tion of one’s power to attain or incur them”, it might be conjec- 
tured that apathetic responses would characterize eaders whose 
power perception (and hence, goal commitment) was initially 
weak, while self-aggressive responses would characterize leaders 
whose power perceptions had been unrealistically strong. . 

Certainly in the case of the donor-recipient relationship as 


it is presently defined by government-to-government organization, 
there is every indication that these ultimate reactions have begun 
to occur. There is strong evidence from the editorials that the war 
between Pakistan and India was seen by Pakistani leaders as an 
extension of its struggle with the United States, and that sectional 
rebellions against the Congress Party in India are seen as part 
of India’s struggle with the United States. It may be that, as 
elsewhere in Asia, the only way the United States will finally be 


able to sustain the relationship is through coercion. 


Generalization to Other Intergroup Situations 


Focussing on an international phenomenon that appears to 
е readily susceptible to interpretation by utilizing social- 
Psychological principles should not lead to the generalization 
that all international phenomena are best conceptualized in per- 
sonalistic terms. At present this has no doubt been yossible, even 
if it has resulted in a certain amount of over-simp ification, be- 
cause of the prevailing personalistic conceptions that editors (and, 
; ч inference, other opinion leaders) share regarding national 
identities. In a world not defined by personalistic conceptions 
of national collectivities, which goes under the label of nationalism, 
international affairs might be explicable without reference to 
Psychological processes. 
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On the other hand, it might be expected that wherever indi- 
viduals have the power and the will to speak and act on behalf of 
groups, or to the extent that they are thought to have these, prin- 
ciples of interaction which describe role-expectations and which 
involve processes of cooperation and competition in the pursuance 
of goals may help to explain intergroup phenomena. 

For community organizers, politicians, educational adminis- 
trators and others who are charged with the tasks of social engi- 
neering, the findings of the study of international aid relationships 
can serve to pinpoint the areas where group leadership is required. 
These requirements are largely a matter of estimating power 
accurately, since either under-estimations or over-estimations 0 
power can result in failure to achieve objectives. Where power is 
low, new sources of power must be found. Where power is high, 
there must be a willingness to use it appropriately and imagina- 
tively (i.e. without inviting unwanted forms of reciprocation). 

agreement can be reached on a superordinate goal which is ac- 
ceptable to both parties, there should be little need for competi- 
tion, and leaders can occupy themselves with improving their 
groups’ performances in given roles. 


Policy Implications for Donor Nations 


In the case of the particular problem with which the study 
of systems of international subsidy was concerned, it might be 
useful for the leaders of donor nations to ask themselves if the 
goal of “interdependent peace and indivisible prosperity" may not 
indeed be more desirable and atainable than the goals which 
presently dominate their thinking. If so, they should be willing to 
make trade concessions and to grant under-developed nations the 
right to greater participation in multilateral programs designe 
to achieve this goal, even if the financial burden for these pro- 
grams falls primarily on the developed nations at the present 
time. The aid relationship would then no longer be subject to the 
hazards of disaffection, as described above in the system 0 
government-to-government aid. Even with multilateral aid repre. 
senting only a small fraction of total dollar aid, Pakistani an 
Indian editors valuated such aid far more frequently than the) 
valuated United States government-to-government aid, and тїшїї 
lateral aid was valuated consistently positively, while 0:598 
was increasingly negatively valuated. k 

The findings of the study can be interestingly compared with 
the ethnographic findings that have pointed out the Trobriander $ 
distinction between Gimwali, a name given to interpersona LU 
gaining, in which open self-interest is assumed, and Kula, а name 
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given to intertribal exchange. In the Kula, gifts are to be thrown on 
the ground and offered with modesty and apology. It is said of the 
chief who does not behave in his Kula with the proper amount of 
disdain for immediate gain that he is conducting it “аз a Сітшай” 
(Mauss, 1954). 

Marshall Sahlins (1965, 146-160), notes that initial transfers 
or exchanges between people may be classified as voluntary, in- 
voluntary, prescribed or contracted; the returns freely bestowed, 
exacted or dunned; the exchange haggled or not, the subject of 
accounting or not, and so forth. He generalizes that the span of 
social distance between those who exchange, conditions the mode 
of exchange. In the societies he studied, kinship distance was 
especially relevant to the form of reciprocity. Sahlins suggests 
that groups that are united in an exchange relationship become 
more cohesive in the face of a common economic or military threat 
only if they are “suitably organized” by a kinship bond or some 
equivalent to it. IY 

One group which is so organized describes the moralities of 
gift-giving as follows. In the words of a Maori informer: “I shall 
tell you about hau. Hau is not the wind. Not at all. Suppose you 
have some particular object, taonga, and you give it to me; you give 
it to me without a price. We do not bargain over It. Now I give this 
thing to a third person who after a time decides to give me some- 
thing in repayment for it (utu) and he makes me a present of some- 
thing (taonga). Now this taonga I received from him 1s the spirit 
(hau) of the taonga I received from you and which I passed on to 
him. The taonga which I receive on account of the taonga that came 
from you, I must return to you. It would not be right on my part 
to keep these taonga whether they were desirable or not. I must 
give them to you since they are the hau of the taonga which you 
gave me. If I were to keep this second taonga for myself, I might 
become ill or even die”. In this way, the gift is thought to return 
eventually to the original donor, so that no onus 1$ attached to its 
use while it is circulating (Mauss, 1954). ue [ 

It is not difficult to see parallels for this kind of reciprocal 
arrangements in the modern family, and even among, friendship 
networks. It might be conjectured that the imperatives of the 
nuclear age will compel us to recognize the meaning of Com- 
munity, internationally, even before we realize our concept of it 
locally. In that case, perhaps our leaders, and those ol other 
wealthy nations, will yet learn to conduct their “Kulas” with 
appropriate magnanimity. 
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The effect of group cohesiveness in abetting achievement of 
Productive and competitive group goals is familiar (Schachter 
etal., 1962, 161; Shepherd, 1964, 122-125; Argyle, 1957, 126- 
127). The effect on a different type of group goal—namely, that 
of reconciling differences with other groups—has not been tested 
(Stogdill, 1962, 63). 

The situation arises, as in collective bargaining, where two 
|р» with different objectives select negotiators to resolve dif- 
erences between the groups. Conditions at the bargaining table 
are rarely clear-cut. Each negotiator arrives with knowledge of 
ip Own group's position. His job is that of coming to some kind 

А erms with the other negotiator while not “selling out" his own 
Pree (Sherif, 1962, 18). The result, as everyone knows, is often а 
лана .Session—sometimes an impasse. Neither side will 
result Mediation may be the only answer (and mediation may 

ult in terms that are very costly to one group). | ў 

If the negotiator has a completely free hand, and if there is 
bjective except to reach an agreement while conceding “as 
€ as possible”, then matters can be fairly swiftly dispatched, 
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probably by something a P an equal amount of conces- 
sion by each negotiator i hipps, 1961). This would closely ap- 
proach the type of “‘horse-trading” which takes place between 
individuals each of whom is trying to serve his own original 
interests but is also vitally eager to arrive at an agreement. 

The negotiator representing a group is in a different situa- 
tion. If the group Aires him simply to “do the best he сап” but in 
any case to come to an agreement (e.g., where “power of attor- 
ney” is given), then his situation would be the same as that of the 
private individual. In fact, however, the negotiator does not usu- 
ally have this authority. If he is a member of the group and has 
his group to answer to, whatever concession he makes to the 
other group is at the expense of his own group’s original position, 
and of his conformity to goals which partially define his ow? 
membership. 

The present study investigates some of the consequences ofa 
negotiator’s membership in his own group on the process of nego- 
tiating with a second group. If it can be shown that this group 
membership has effects on the negotiation process, then our un- 
derstanding is increased in two important areas: 

-.. (a) The nature and problems of intergroup negotiation. 
Many of the important and troublesome situations In 
modern world consist precisely of this kind of negotiation 
—between factions, companies, nations. , 

- (b) The consequences of group cohesiveness. In our society, 
group conformity is enhanced and reinforced by the 
desirable effects for the conforming membership (Sherif, 
1953, 188). However, if such conformity has certam 
adverse effects on the situation of the group vis-a-vis 
other groups, then the arguments for conformity are e 
that extent, weakened. 

The present рі attempts to test precisely a general hy- 
pothesis to the effect that the “we feeling” —i.e., the resultant of 
all forces acting on the members to remain in the group—has 2^ 
adverse effect on attempts to reach agreement with a second group 
where some difference needs to be settled. In other words, if this 
hypothesis is established, it would follow that group cohesiveness 
has negative consequences when the group’s goal is to come 
terms with another group; and, since group goals involve the 
welfare of its members, the negative effect would finally extend 
to the members individually. 
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General Hypothesis: Group Cohesiveness Impairs 
Concession and Agreement in a Negotiation 
Between Groups 


It may be objected that this hypothesis is so intuitively plausi- 
ble that it does not need to be tested. Apart from the obvious 
advantage of “objectivity” over “intuition”, there is puri an 
equally plausible intuitive concept that a group with a “fair” 
position and with confidence in its negotiator has nothing to fear 
at the conference table and that its purposes are certainly being 
served by sending a capable and loyal representative to negotiate. 
Stated more broadly, the above hypothesis would establish the 
fact that, in a sense, the solidarity of the group and the loyalty 
of its negotiator act against the interests of the group in reaching 
an agreement that is necessary to the group; in other words, that 
group solidarity and its members’ loyalty are not advantageous 
to the group in such an instance. 


Sub-Hypotheses 


. « . (a) The group will exert pressure on the negotiator not to 
concede the group's position on the disputed question. 
. . . (b) The negotiator will conform to pressure exerted upon 
him by his group. qi 
It should be noted that the consequences of validating these 
two sub-hypotheses would be to show that the group typicall 
defeats certain of its own purposes as a result of its cohesiveness. 
If an agreement with the other group did ло! serve its purposes, 
there would be no reason to send a negotiator; yet, if validated, 
the hypotheses would show that typical intragroup dynamics tend 
to work against the very reason for sending a negotiator in the 
first place—namely, to come to some agreement, not simply to 
have its own way”. 1 e 
Obviously, what we would have is two conflicting group 
Purposes. One is the group's position on some matter—for in- 
Stance, a company’s position D the wage-scale should not be 
above a certain amount if the company is to have needed funds 
lor new equipment at the end of the year. The other is the com- 


LET 
Argyle (1957) cites evidence that cohesiveness may 1m ‹ 
productivity, pa this is in cases where the group has the goal of reducin ў d 
33 tivity; here, no conflict in its purposes is shown. Collins and Сен Fa 
3) show that individuals may work less efficiently together than separate у, 
the roblem here is опе of choosing the best division of labor and no intragroup 
Conflict of purposes is implied. 
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pany’s need to have employees regardless of the wage scale, since 
without employees equipment would not be needed. Obviously, 
if both conflicting purposes are totally necessary, and irrecon- 
cilable, then the group will cease to exist. In reality, the first 
position is normally a judgment, an estimate. The group’s attach- 
ment to it is less a matter of precise calculation than of the opera- 
tion of forces within the group. The judgment has been arrived 
at by the group's notion of “due process", and the cohesiveness 
of the group supports this *due process" at what may be the 
costly expense of the second purpose—namely, to staff the company 
at all. (Clearly, an analogous example could be constructed for 
the employees' position that certain wages are “necessary”, when 
of course jobs at some wage are also necessary.) 


Experimental Procedures 


A paradigm was designed such that the investigator could 
measure the influence of manipulated variables at several points 
during the experiment. 

Overview of the Paradigm: Thirty-seven subjects listened to two 
buzzer sounds. They were asked to state which of the two buzzers 
sounded longer and how much longer it sounded. (The buzzers 
were of identical duration.) Those who thought buzzer No. 
sounded longer (subjects did not know they had this perception 
in common) were moved to another room and asked if they coul 
decide as a group which buzzer sounded longer and how muc 
longer. After the group arrived at a consensus, the members were 
asked to choose a negotiator to represent them in a negotiation 
with a group who had a different perception of the buzzer. The 
chosen negotiator was then sent to the negotiation where he nego- 
tiated with a **collaborator-negotiator" (instructed by the experi, 
menter for the negotiation). The study recorded the groups’ 
reactions to their negotiator as his position varied in the negotia- 
бов, and the negotiator's reaction to his group's attitude towar 

im. 

Ina negotiation process, representatives selected by and from 
the membership meet for the purpose of reconciling an intergroup 
difference. Although negotiation is a bilateral process, the grouP 5 
influence upon its chosen negotiator (ог individual member) i$ 
unilateral. For this reason, the experiment was concerned wit 
only one group at a time, and a *'collaborator-negotiator"' func- 
tioned (without the knowledge of the group or their negotiator 
as the “other negotiator". The negotiator was given opportunity 
to concede or to hold his position and was made aware of his 
group's reaction to his position. His actions with the “collaborator 
negotiator" in the negotiation were observed and recorded. 
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The Sample 


The subjects used in the experiment were selected from a 
high school population in excess of 3,500 students. Several con- 
trols are reflected in the sample: 

... (a) All subjects were males, to control for differences in 
reactions of the sexes to each other. 

. (b) All subjects were volunteers, to maximize motivation 
and group interaction. 

. (c) High school students were selected, to lower the prob- 
ability that subjects would be familiar with research 
in sociology, social psychology or psychology. — 

. (d) New groups were formed as a part of the experiment, 
therefore, subjects were without prior social obligation 
or commitment to one another; in most cases they did 
not even know other individuals’ names. This control 
allowed for the assumption that subjects were not a 
prior “group” nor functioning on the basis of pre- 
experimental loyalties, shared values, etc. f 

- (e) Two segments of 11 individuals were retained from 
the original 37 subjects on the basis of their initial 
estimates concerning the buzzers in an effort to form a 
“flat” distribution for each group. Subjects eliminated 
represented duplication of other estimates, randomly 
excluded. › 

. (f) Subjects were referred to by only their first names and 
last initials when presented to the group for "getting 
acquainted". This procedure served to control for 
prejudicial responses based on names associated with 
ethnic, caftra ot religious background. 

Sample group size of 11 was used, since a smaller num- 

ber than this is usually considered a small group , 

from which generalization to larger groups would be 

hazardous. 5 

- (h) All known leaders in sports, activities, etc. (as defined 
by school personnel) were excluded from the sample 
to control for the effect of known successes and 
personality. 


м 


- (g 


Application of the Paradigm 

я The thirty-seven subjects were informed that the experiment 

чоша require approximately two hours after the parcite 

я asses оп a specified school day. The experiment was describec 

0 the students as being one involving the “hearing н" 
€ several steps of the paradigm proceeded as follows: 
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. (a) All subjects were placed together in a room where a 
tape recording of two buzzer sounds was played. The 
buzzers sounded for identical lengths of time. Subjects 
were then asked to write which buzzer had sounded 
longer and how many seconds longer. On the basis of 
their responses, subjects were formed in two segments, 
previously described, of eleven students each the re- 
maining fifteen subjects having been excused). One 
segment believed that Buzzer One had sounded longer 
by a range of from 2 to 33 seconds; the other segment 
believed that Buzzer Two had sounded longer by 4 
range of from 1 to 35 seconds. Each segment was then 
assigned to a different room. As there was no significant 
differing group. The experimenter left the room ап 
groups with respect to the hypotheses being tested, the 
account follows only Buzzer One group through the 
experiment. s 
After being given time to become acquainted, subjects 
were asked if they could decide together (a) which 
buzzer sounded longer, and (b) how much longer the 
chosen buzzer sounded (consensus). They were tol 
that at a later time they would be negotiating with a 
different group. The experimenter left the room an 
was called back when the group had reached a con- 
sensus. At this point, subjects were considered to be 
a “group”. y 
The experimenter then wrote the “group consensus 
on a blackboard at the front of the room, on which was 
written each subject's original estimates of secon 3 
difference and his first name. 
Subjects were asked to rate all members of their group» 
including themselves, on a nine-point scale, as to Шш 
potential of each individual for serving as the group * 
negotiator. 
A ranking device was next employed on which members 
chose the five individuals from their group (in ordet 
of preference, 1-5) regarded as having the greates 
p for serving the group as negotiator. 
. (f) The experimenter then asked the group to select. ? 
negotiator by any method that the group desired. 


experimenter left the room while the group chose us 
negotiator. 
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The Negotiation 


e. (g) 


. (h) 


. (i) 


The negotiator was sent to the negotiation room and 
all subsequent communication between the group and 
its negotiator was conducted by an experimental helper 
(and manipulated for-testing hypotheses). 

Prior to beginning negotiations, the negotiator was 
asked to indicate (a) what position he thought his group 
wanted him to take (in seconds’ difference) and 
(b) what position he intended to take. 

The subsequent actions of the negotiator were checked 
against his interpretation of the group's will and his 
stated intentions. 


Group Procedures Concurrent with the Negotiations 


e 


(К) 


- (1) 


After the negotiator had left the room, members of the 
group were asked to indicate on a prepared form the 
position that they individually felt the negotiator should 
take at the negotiations (which buzzer sounded longer 
and how many seconds longer). | Lae 
Group members were presented next with an adjective 
check list which contained 92 modifiers as being ар- 
plicable” or *non-applicable" to the group’s negotiator. 
One-half of the words were positively toned and one- 
half of the words were negatively toned. The instru- 
ment, designed to measure approval or disapproval, 
had been validated by a pre-experiment sampling and 
pilot testing. . 

At this point, an experimental helper arrived at the 
group room with notes reporting the “position of the 
negotiator in the negotiation". One-half of the members 
received notes stating, “Your negotiator 1s now taking 
the position that Buzzer One sounded only 1 second 
longer than Buzzer Two”. Thus, one-half of the group 
believed that the negotiator had conceded beyond group 
consensus, and the others believed that he was holding 


to group will. 


: * (m) After reading the notes, members were again asked to 


‘ (n) 


felt the negotiator should 


indicate what position they 
d (i.e., whether to concede 


take when negotiation resume 
or hold fast). 

The adjective check list again was employed, followed 
by repetition of the rating and ranking devices. When 
these instruments had been completed, the group was 
excused. 
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Negotiation Concurrent with Group Procedures Above 


. . . (o) The negotiation was interrupted three times. The first 
two interruptions served to check progress and positions 
which the negotiator believed were being relayed to his 
group. The third interruption served to "deliver а mes- 
sage to the negotiator from his group" (experimentally 
manipulated, while the collaborator was in the corridor, 
presumably getting a message from his group). The 
verbal message was, “Your group disapproves your 
action". No other information was given. 

The negotiator was then asked to indicate again (a) the 
position he thought his group wanted him to take when 
negotiations were resumed, and (b) what position he 
intended to take. 

The subsequent reactions of the negotiator were re- 
corded on tape and observed by the collaborator- 
negotiator. 

When enough time had elapsed to record and observe 
the negotiator's actions, the negotiation was terminate 
and the subjects excused. The negotiator was not in- 
formed, nor did he suspect (as revealed on tape) that the 
collaborator was acting under instructions from the 
experimenter. To his knowledge, the “other negotiator 
was representing the other group. 
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Experimental Controls 


In addition to the sampling controls described earlier three 
others were applied: (a) The two groups were formed on the basis 
of the individual subjects’ estimate of the length of time that tw 
buzzers sounded, while, as stated, the buzzers had actually 
sounded for exactly the same length of time. This insured that 
there was no empirical validity in the subjects' perceptions. 
neither group was “right” in its position; and, again, that the 
group was not acting on the basis of any prior group values, 608180 
etc. (Without exception, subjects moved their original estimates 10 
the direction of the final group consensus; at the moment © cons 
sensus, they became "groups", by operational definition 
(b) Testing devices (explained in the procedures) were applic 
privately with individuals in order to insure that the subjects Me 
responding to the test situation and not to the persuasion О ot E 
members. (c) All instruments were marked by subjects indepe 
dently and collected immediately. 
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Statistical Analysis 


Siegel’s non-parametric “sign test" was used in the analysis 
(since it was doubtful that the data met the assumptions of 
parametric statistics; the “sign test" also allows the rejection of 
the null hypothesis at the 3% level with groups as small as five). 

In order to test the first segment of the general hypothesis 
(that the group will exert pressure on the negotiator not to con- 
cede the group's position on the disputed question), group mem- 
bers were asked to complete three instruments indicating their 
feelings about the negotiator. These instruments were completed 
once before negotiations commenced and once after the individual 
members of the group had received a message indicating the posi- 
tion being held by the negotiator at that point in the proceedings. 
One-half of the group received notes to the effect that the nego- 
tiator was holding to the group will; the other half believed that 
he was conceding the consensus of the group: Group responses 
to the “Rating” instrument are presented in able 1. (All tables 


TABLE 1 
RATINGS ASSIGNED TO GROUP NEGOTIATOR BY GROUP MEMBERS 


Mean Ratings by Subjects Mean Ratings by Subjects 
Who Believed That Who Believed That 


Negotiator Had Held Negotiator Had Conceded 
—___ Time of Rating to Group Consensus Group Consensus 
Prior to Message 4.5 7.5 
After Message 7 45 
Significance Level 002 001 


Presented include the data gathered from both sree 
teplications—even though only Buzzer One e was described 
above. No significant differences were ound between the 
replications.) 

Analysis of the rating devices demonstrated that ау тет- 
Бег who believed that the negotiator had conceded was less ap- 
proving (rated him lower) at the .001 level of significance (for 
the group) than they had been when they had rated the negotiator 
initially. Those members informed that the negotiator had held 
to consensus rated him higher (at the 002 level) than they had 
rated him earlier. 

The second instrument used to measure the approval of the 
Negotiator by the group before and after the messages was a 
ranking device. Every member ranked five members on 4 scale 
of 1-5 on their potential ability as negotiators. The individual 
member selected any five for ranking that he desired. After the 
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TABLE 2 
RANKINGS ASSIGNED TO GROUP NEGOTIATOR BY GROUP MEMBERS 


„i N i 


Mean Ranking by Subjects Mean Ranking by Subjects 


Who Believed That Who Believed That 
Negotiator Had Held Negotiator Had Conceded 
Time of Ranking to Group Consensus Group Consensus 
Prior to Message 4.5 2:5 
After Message 2.5 5.5 
Significance Level 02 001 


negotiator was selected and messages delivered as to whether 
or not he was holding group consensus, each member was asked 
to rank five members that he now believed had the greatest poten- 
tiality for representing the group in the negotiation (the negotiator 
might be included). The results of these rankings appear in 
Table 2. 

Compilation of the ranking instruments indicated that those 
who believed that the negotiator had conceded ranked him lower 
(or not at all in six cases) than they had originally. This difference 
was significant at the .001 level of confidence. Those subjects 
informed that the negotiator held to group consensus ranke 
him as high as, or higher than, at first (significant at the .02 level 
of confidence). 

The third instrument used to measure the reaction of the 
groups to the actions of the respective negotiators was an adjective 
check list. Members were required to choose, from a list of 
positive-toned (noting approval) and negative-toned (noting 
disapproval) adjectives, those “applicable” to the group's nego- 
tiator ME responses to this instrument are presented in Tables 

and 4. 
i Table 3 demonstrates that group members who had been 
informed that their negotiator had conceded increased the num- 
ber of negative-toned words (indicating disapproval) at the .001 
level of significance. These members also decreased the number 


s poste tease words applicable to the negotiator at the .0 
evel. 


TABLE 3 
NUMBER OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE TONED MODIFIERS CHECKED AS APPLICABLE 
TO THE NEGOTIATOR BY THOSE MEMBERS INFORMED THAT НЕ HAD CONCEDED 


Time of List Positive-Toned Adjectives — Negative-Toned Adjectives 
Administration (Grand Median) (Grand Median) 
Prior to Message 35.5 7.5 
Айег Меззаде 30.0 13.5 


Significance Level 02 001 
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TABLE 4 
NUMBER OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE TONED MODIFIERS CHECKED AS APPLICABLE 
TO THE NEGOTIATOR BY THOSE MEMBERS THAT BELIEVED 
НЕ Hap HELD TO GROUP CONSENSUS 


Time of List Positive-Toned Adjectives Negative-Toned Adjectives 
Administration (Grand Median) (Grand Median) 
Prior to Message 37 11.5 
After Message 38.5 3.5 
Significance Level 02 .001 


Table 4 demonstrates that members who believed that their 
negotiator had held to group consensus decreased the number of 
negative-toned words applicable to the negotiator to an extent 
significant at the .001 level. Although the significance level was 
not as high for the increase of positive-toned adjectives as it was 
for the decrease in negative-toned adjectives, group members 
nevertheless increased the number of positive-toned adjectives 
applicable to the negotiator at the .02 level of confidence. : 

The second segment of the general hypothesis predicted 
that the negotiator would conform to pressure exerted upon him 
by his group. In order to test this hypothesis, the negotiator was 
asked to indicate (a) his interpretation of the group val, aoa 
(b) his intentions relative to the negotiation, i.e., what his position 
would be during the negotiation. In addition, the action of the 
Negotiator was recorded and observed by the “collaborator- 
negotiator”. After receiving a message from his group indicating 
disapproval of his actions, the negotiator was again asked jd 
indicate his interpretation of the group will and his intentions 
relative to the position he would take when negotiations were 
resumed. Again his actions were recorded and observed. In com- 
ila d these factors before and alter the message of disapproval 
rom his group, it was possible to measure the effect of the group S 


TABLE 5 ; NEGOTIATORS' 

A COMPARISON (IN SECONDS’ DIFFERENCE) OF THE NEOGEN N OTIATION 

(a) INTERPRETATION OF GROUP'S WILL, (b) INTENTIONS ДЕСАНТ TOUT ; 
AND (c) ACTIONS, BEFORE AND AFTER MESSAGE OF DISAPPROVAL 


Time Assessment Group 1 Negotiator Group 2 а 
Was Taken GW. I A GW. I 
Before Disapproval 11* 13 0-15 ygs 3 o 
Alter Disapproval 11* 14 11° 9* 9 
Legend: 


Mead = Negotiator's interpretation of group will. 
= Negotiator’s intentions 
A = Negotiator’s actions 

= Group consensus 
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disapproval on the actions of the negotiator. Table 5 summarizes 
the two negotiators’ responses to these three factors. 


The Result of the Disapproval . . . 


The reader will note that the Group 1 negotiator was fully 
aware of the group will, both before and after the message of 
disapproval. The intentions he expressed or position that he 
planned to defend was somewhat more conservative of his group’s 
consensus of the time difference between the buzzers. Although 
his actions in the negotiation ranged from 0 to as much as 15 
seconds’ difference, the negotiator immediately took the position 
of the group’s consensus when told that the group disapproved 
of his action. 

The negotiator for Group 2 also interpreted the group will 
accurately and expressed his intention of defending that position. 
In the first session of the negotiations, he conceded that perhaps 
only seven seconds’ difference existed between the lengths of the 
two buzzers. Upon being told that his group disapproved of his 
position, he immediately resumed the position that represente 
group consensus. Thus, in the case of both negotiators, the state- 
ment that their actions were not approved by their referent groups 
was sufficient to cause the negotiators to reassume the position 
indicated by the consensus of their respective groups. А 

Further indications of the negotiators response to the groups 
messages of disapproval was found on tape recordings made 
before and after the arrival of the message. The negotiator for 
Buzzer Group One stated in negotiation =, he was chosen be- 
cause, “1 talked so much and got their attention with my mat 
formula for arriving at consensus. I guess they thought I'd be 4 
good arguer". This statement implies that he felt the group 
wanted him to defend the group will. Another example of this 
attitude on the pe of the same negotiator occurred when the 
experimental helper arrived to terminate negotiation. The nego 
tiator asked, “Am I kicked out"? This statement seemed a clear 
indication that he no longer felt sure of his position as negotiator 
but was aware that disapproval could affect him and that the 
group will was counter to concession and agreement. 

'The strongest evidence in favor of the group's influence upon? 
the negotiator is found in an analysis of the negotiation situation 
Both negotiators were absent (at that time) from their groups; 
but they took the positions that they felt their respective воре 
wished them to take, and as а result the negotiations failed. The 
negotiators appeared to feel that group disapproval was due to 
their fluctuation from the group consensus. 
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_ Note should be made of the fact that the written testing 
instruments, the tape recordings and the observations of the 
negotiator-collaborator" were all in the direction of the validity 
of the hypotheses to be tested. There was no indication of any 
interaction at any point in the experiment. 


In Conclusion .. . 


The general hypothesis and both subsegments of the hypo- 
thesis appear to be entirely substantiated; i.e., group cohesive- 
ness impaired an important group objective. On three separate 
measurements the two groups expressed significant approval of 
their respective negotiators when the negotiators held to the group 
will during negotiations, and disapproval when the negotiators 
were believed to have conceded past the point representing group 
consensus. When informed that their groups did not approve 
their actions, both negotiators immediately assumed a position 
exactly congruent with their respective groups’ consensus. The 
general contention that group cohesiveness works counter to 
Concession and agreement when two groups meet through 
member-representatives to settle a difference is validated within 
scope of the investigation. The consistency of the findings 
Tom testing instrument to testing instrument and replication to 
replication further buttresses the validation. 
m In attempting to reconcile differences between groups, the 
= us is often upon the overt issues separating the groups. In this 
EET ete the buzzer sounds could hardly represent an impor- 

issue to the subjects, yet the negotiations failed. It is recom- 
oes that more attention be devoted to the dynamic group 

ces impairing agreement, whatever the stated issues may be. 
саке group membership impairs the negotiator’s ability to reach 
qu emen, it is suggested that experiments be conducted in which 
рар are made to settle differences by mediation and arbitra- 
agre and involving manipulation of group dynamics to деш 
тешер, in negotiation. The methodology employed in аи 
nn can be used advantageously for these purposes. The metho 
of te the group from its inception and thus facilitates the eee 
ex sib rige not easily controlled in existing groups. Further, the 
СР rimental method used here does not assign roles” which 
t aime subjects to “pretend”; though experimentally controlled, 
ites group relationships in this method are actual rather than 

ginary. 
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‚ This paper is concerned with the discrepancy between the 
social system and the individual personality system with respect 
to optimal functioning, integration and stability. A social system 
can to a great extent maintain integration and stability by sup- 
pressing individual needs of the members of the system, an 
conformity to social norms can bring the individuals a sense of 
Security; however, a social group cannot achieve total isolation 
when it exists within a larger social order. As soon as individuals 
in the smaller group realize the existence of different values 
through cultural contact, they lose the sense of stability and are 
likely to exhibit symptoms of maladjustment. Specifically, this 
is a comparative study of Oriental children in the United States 
and Canadian Mennonite children—groups which experience 
cultural conflict as the integration and stability of their traditional 


Social systems are disturbed. 
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Social Integration 


The dominant values of both Orientals and Mennonites 
are based on religious doctrines. In traditional Oriental societies 
Confucianism and Buddhism subordinated the existence of the 
ego to the demands of the social and familial collectivities. The 
self in these religious thoughts could not exist without the support 
and protection of society. The focus of Confucian doctrine was 
the cult of the family in which hierarchy was a primary concern. 
Roles of individuals were prescribed rigidly for the sake of the 
continuity and welfare of the family group even to the sacrifice 
of individuality and spontaneity of family members (Taeuber, 
1958; Dore, 1958; Matsumoto, 1960; Kawashima, 1948; Tamaki, 
1953; Koyama, 1960). 

To Mennonites the Bible is the only source of truth. Man 
on earth must choose between the ways of God and those of the 
devil. The Mennonites have chosen the ways of God and in order 
to pursue them it is necessary for believers to keep away from 
the ways of the devil and their adherents. Socialization within 
the family is perhaps the single most important means of regulat- 
ing individual behavior to conform to such norms. Success in the 
socializing function of the family is primarily due to the sacre 
quality attributed to the family. The child is taught to accept the 
authority of parents, which is derived from the authority of God 
T9457 at 1963; Mennonite Encyclopedia, 1955; Kollmorgen, 

, However, neither Oriental immigrants nor Mennonites can 
avoid cultural contacts with the larger society which stresses a 
different value orientation, that is, individualism. In the present 
study children are divided into three groups according to the 
degree to which they have been acculturated to the larger society: 
the traditional, the transitional and the acculturated. 


Personality Integration 


The first major concern of this study is the personality inte- 
ration in the stable and integrated society. Durkheim accounts 
or the rates of suicide by the degree to which individuals аге 

integrated into the normative system. Egoistic suicide arises from 
the freedom from collective control. Within а stable, well- 
integrated and highly structured social system individuals аге 
sufficiently sheltered and guided for generalized anxiety reactions 
to be rare. Their behavior is based on consistent values and norms 
and prescribed in detail so that he knows how others will react 
to what he does. There is little uncertainty in social relations: 
Also, the sense of group belonging and of close interpersona 
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relationship give an individual a great deal of social and psycho- 
logical support. The reward for exerting the self-discipline 
required to stay within the boundaries of Oriental or Mennonite 
social systems is a freedom from certain worries outside the 
system. 

A study of the California State Department of Public Health 
(Manheimer, 1966), showed that accident rates are much smaller 
among the Oriental children than Caucasian or Negro children 
in California, which suggests a correlation between social integra- 
tion and child behavior. 


The Hutterites . . . 


From his study of Hutterites, Eaton (1955) reported that 
free-floating anxiety and severe and extreme manifestations of 
psychopathology are rare in their culture. However, Eaton’s study 
indicates that Hutterites are not immune from mental disturb- 
ances. They tend to internalize or somatize rather than project 
or act out their difficulties. For individuals who have acquired a 
strong superego and are part of a well integrated social system 
which gives them considerable economic, psychic, affectionate 
and social support, psychological problems can exist without 
being expressed through anti-social acts. Eaton noticed children 
with habit disturbances such as nail-biting, enuresis, thumb- 
sucking. There are also conduct problems like temper tantrums, 
quarrelsomeness, disobedience, untruthfulness, cruelty to аш- 
mals. These behavior deviations were not, however, regarded as 
major problems by Hutterite adults. 

Gutkind (1952) observed that apparently well behaved, 
obedient, quiet and joyful Mennonite children became poste 
sively more aggressive as he established si dey with them. In 
Play situations the children soon developed а, roughness an 
viciousness hardly equalled by city children. This aggressiveness 
was at times evident in the behavior of children as well as of adults 
д dealing with animals with cruelty, in vicious dreams about 
naling family members and so on. E { i 

he above research findings lead to the first major hypothesis 
that the members of a stable, integrated social system аге reia- 
tively free from overt symptoms of mental disorder such as suicide, 
delinquency or accident, but are not immune from covert 
symptoms. iti 
_ The discussion so far has dealt with individuals within a 
Social system which was assumed to be stable and integrated. 
owever, a social group is constantly exposed to other groups 


holding different values and norms with cultural conflict the 
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result. The relationship between value conflict and mental dis- 
order has been studied by many people (Opler, 1959; Leighton, 
1957). Studies of folk society and mental disorder seem to support 
Freud’s hypothesis that civilization is accompanied by increased 
neurosis but Freud’s explanation that preliterates have less re- 
pression of original drives can no longer be accepted. Far more 
crucial is their cultural consensus about types and modes of con- 
trol. With little room for alternatives, a tribal member can only 
accept and internalize controls and feel comfortable about them; 
if he suffers, all suffer alike. Karen Horney and Reed Bain ad- 
vanced the analysis further by asserting that it is not the number 
of demands made on the individual in society, but the incom- 
patible nature of the demands that increases emotional disturb- 
ances (Schermerhorn, 1955). 


High Suicide Rate of Rural Males . . . 


Schroeder and Beegle (1955) suggested that the high suicide 
rate of the rural males is derived from the frustration and persona 
disorganization which have resulted from the conflict in rural and 
urban values. Their data indicate that not only have the former 
experienced a conflict in values which has led to frustrations an 
personal disorganization, but that many rural residents who 
commit suicide in Michigan are actually urban oriented in terms 
of occupational pursuits. Fringe-dwellers swell the rural suicide 
rate. The decision of such individuals to commit suicide may 
к, its origin in an incomplete reconciliation of rural and urban 
values. 

___ Thiessen (1966) observed that mentally disturbed Menno- 
nites are usually characterized by strong guilt feelings and ambi- 
valence toward parental and religious value systems which seem 
to be shattered. An extensive study of the Hutterites (Eaton, 1959) 
has also pointed out that religious conflicts are important factors 
in the manifestations of mental disorders. 

Accordingly, the second hypothesis of the present study is that 
Mennonites and Orientals who suffer from value conflict are more 
likely to show symptoms of mental disturbance than those who 
conform to either traditional or to new value system. 


Oriental Children in American Culture 


The previous research (Manheimer, 1966) indicated that 
Oriental children are much less frequently injured than Cauca 
sian children according to the hospital records in California: 
There are grounds for thinking that Oriental families, because 
of their emphasis on family cohesion, exercise exceptionally close 
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supervision over their children. If so, as Orientals become accul- 
turated to the American way of life, their children may be ex- 
pected to have a higher accident rate. Childhood accidents here 
are viewed as overt behavior determined at least in part by social 
factors linked to the integration and stability of the child as a 
social being. 

The study population was 404 Oriental children under 15 
years of age living in the Oakland and Berkeley area in California, 
who were members of the Kaiser Foundation pre-paid medical 
plan. In racial and occupational composition, the Kaiser member- 
ship does not differ substantially from the population of the 
Berkeley-Oakland area, although semiskilled and unskilled work- 
‘rs аге under-represented. The medical records of the Kaiser 
Foundation were analyzed to select samples of children who differ 
widely in number of accidents and to correlate high and low 
Incidence groups with personal and environmental characteris- 
tics. Mailed questionnaires and interviews were successfully 
administered to the mothers of 151 children. 

Children were divided into three groups: traditional (non- 
acculturated children of non-acculturated parents); transitional 
(acculturated children of non-acculturated parents) and accul- 
turated children of acculturated parents). 


Traditional Children Less Accident Prone 


2. Тһе first hypothesis suggests that traditional children are less 
likely to have accidents than acculturated children, since they are 
closely supervised and discouraged from being independent 
Vogel, 1963; Caudill, 1962 and 1966; Kurokawa, 1966 and 1968). 
. ТаЫе 1 supports the hypothesis that traditional children are 
Significantly less likely to have accidents than acculturated chil- 
Ten. Traditional mothers are less likely to take an equalitarian 
role in relation to their children but they let their children know 
Who has seniority and expect them to respect and be obedient 
to their parents. They are also less permissive. They establish 
Setting strict norms concerning the child’s bedtime, Watching Г, 
Making noise and so on. In short, traditional mothers are ikely 
to be restrictive of the child’s behavior and to discourage their 
Children’s exploration of their surroundings. Conversely, tradi- 
‘onal children are significantly less likely to be independent or 
yenturesome than either transitional or acculturated children. 
i hey are likely to ask parents for help in making up their minds, 
n doing homework and so on, and are cautious in their move- 
ment, avoiding risks. 
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ACCULTURATION, PARENTAL AND CHILD BEHAVIOR 


Parental and 


30 9 32...) 
undutcu e peel т —- 


poten AGEREM O _ — 


Child Behavior 
(N = 
High 
Accident Medium 
group Low 


Equalitarian role (mother) 
Permissiveness (mother) 
Independence (child) 
Venturesomeness (child) 
Prohibition of aggression 
(mother) 
Authoritarianism (mother) 


Detached family relation 


Aggressiveness (child) 


Disobedience (child) 


Covert aggression (child) 


TABLE 1 
Male 
Tradi- Transi- Accul- 
tional tional  turated 
22 20 38 
(In Number) 
2 13 19 
T 3 11 
13 4 18 
(In Score) 
7.12 6.55 9.30 
Latui 
6.65 6.18 10.08 
L ++ 
L ++ j 
6.36 9.75 10.24 
++ 
1 ++ 1 


7.38 9.78 9.42 
L ++. 1 
L ++ | 
9.14 10.40 6.45 


б 8.53. (18.21 
[5s 


6.68 8.75 9.49 


Female 
Tradi- Transi-  Accul- 
tional tional  turated 
5 6 12 
7 2 11 
18 1 9 


+ 
алеу‏ وب ا 
9.93 61. 
اا 5.94 


** 


6.20 9.56 10.18 


+» 


5.87 878 9.55 


10.50 10.56 6.70 


| 


6.27 9.45 8.47 


5.80 10.23 8.88 


penc 


677 1012 615 


ILI J = 


1. Traditional: Non-acculturated child of non-acculturated parent 
Transitional: Acculturated child of non-acculturated parent 
Acculturated: Acculturated child of acculturated parent 


2. А higher score indicates a greater amount of attribute indexed. Score range: 4-12. 


3. Significance level by t-test and Mann-Whitney U-test 
i .05 level 
ыы .01 level 


and disobedience are not in general significantly different between 
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Transitional Children More Accident Prone 
The second hypothesis is concerned with cultural conflict, stat- 


ing that transitional Oriental children, who are acculturated 
themselves but whose parents are not, are likely to experience 
cultural conflict and harbor frustration, which disables them 
from coping with hazards and leads to accidents (Sellin, 1958; 
Green, 1953). 

— As shown in Table 1, mothers of transitional children are 
inclined toward traditional child-rearing practices. They are like- 
ly to prohibit their children’s aggression toward siblings, peers 
and particularly parents. They take an authoritarian attitude 
toward their children, telling them what to do, punishing rather 
than reasoning with them when they do something wrong. Besides 
interpersonal relations in transitional family are likely to be cold 
and detached. Parents and children do not seem to have close 
communication nor do they share many things in common... 

„ As hypothesized, transitional children are likely to be aggres- 
Sive overtly and covertly, disobedient and have more accidents 
than traditional children. However, the scores on overt aggression 


transitional and acculturated children. What is noteworthy is that 
transitional children are most likely to exhibit covert aggression 
y pouting, sulking and hurting themselves when angry. In this 
group the postulate of frustration-aggression seems to be sup- 
Ported (Gorer, 1962; Menninger, 1936). 


Mennonite Children in Canada 


The Mennonite study is intended t 
т but to stress covert symptoms O 
п Overt ones. ; 3 
The study population was defined as all the Mennonite chil- 

Теп around the age of 10 residing in the County of Waterloo. 
18 was obtained from a list prepared by the county property 
assessment bureau providing the following information: name 
and address of property owner, religion, occupation, family com- 
Sition by age ndi sex. A random sample could have been drawn 
a the above list. However, the major difficulty with the list was 
at it provided religion only as “Mennonite * and по further 
teakdown by church order was made. Also the proportion of 
Mogressive Mennonites being far greater than that of traditional 
nites in this country, a random sample would include a 
М y small number of traditional Mennonites anda large number 
Progressive ones. This is not desirable where the mayor interest 

оху. 


о replicate the above re- 
f maladjustment rather 


ol Жр в 
the study lies in a comparison using degrees of ortho 
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Thus a stratified sample was required, but the problem was 
the unavailability of a comprehensive list of all the Mennonites 
by church order. However, for the rural area where traditional 
Mennonites are concentrated, geographical mapping of Menno- 
nite farms by church order had been prepared by the University 
of Waterloo geography department (Murdie, 1961). Based on 
this, a geographically random sample was drawn to include tradi- 
tional (Old Order). transitional (Markham) and acculturated 
(Mennonite Conference of Ontario) groups. For the urban area 
no mapping nor listing of individual Mennonite was available, 
hence the list of Mennonite churches was examined. Three 
churches which are rated as most progressive by Mennonite 
ministers were chosen and their church members having children 
were randomly sampled. A total of 460 children and their mothers 
(72 per cent of the sample) were successfully approached, and 
interviews and self-administered questionnaire were obtained 
from them. The response rate was best in the urban acculturated 
group and the worst in the transitional group. 


The Traditional Group 


„The traditional group is made up of the Old Order Men- 
nonites who interpret the Bible literally (Fretz, 1967). They con- 
sider themselves peculiar and lead a peculiar life, for the Bible 
says that God's people are peculiar and do not conform to this 
world. Deviations from the prescribed Mennonite behavior аге 
censured under the sin of pride. They do not enjoy commerci@ 
forms of entertainment; neither do they own radios, telephones; 
automobiles or electric services and a pliances. Money is value 
only for the purpose of acquiring К and the necessities О life. 
A primary objective of Mennonite agriculture is to accumu ate 
enough money to keep all the offspring on farms. 


The Transitional Group 


The transitional group, exemplified by the Waterloo 
Markham Conference Mennonites, has modified certain instit? 
tional norms to adapt to the current situation of the society 2 
large (Wenger, 1959). New standards of legitimacy came (0 ү 
accepted. They do not consider material success as a 60а, bu 
seem to accept the idea of efficiency without derogating from es 
basic belief system. Instead of a horse and buggy, they use à ae 
although the chrome is ION black. They use a tractor, p 
phone and electricity. However, they do not allow educatio 
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beyond the age of 14, since education affects ways of thinking as 
well as ways of behaving. 


The Acculturated Group 


The acculturated group, represented by the Mennonite Con- 
ference of Ontario, has adapted itself further to the values and 
norms of the larger society. They accept the cultural goals of 
success and efficiency, and conform to the behavior atterns of 
the larger society by using a car, tractor, telephone an electricity 
and by encouraging higher education. They do not try to be 
separate from the world, and interpreted the Mennonite princi- 
ples in the contemporary framework. и 
.. The first hypothesis concerning parental attitudes is that tradi- 
tional Mennonite parents are more likely to preserve the senses of 
traditional stability and integration than transitional or accul- 
turated Mennonites (Thiessen, 1966; Just, 1952; Peters, 1959). 
The sense of stability is measured by the alienation scale, the 
quality of traditionalism, by the authoritarianism scale. — . 

In the cases of Mennonites there is a problem in defining the 
concept of alienation, that is, alienation from what. Mennonites 
as a group are alienated from the larger society, but to the extent 
that a Mennonite feels integrated into his own subgroup, he will 
not feel anomic or powerless. Three dimensions of alienation, 
as conceptualized by Dean (1961), are used in this study: isola- 
tion, powerlessness and normlessness. cnt 

As shown in Table 2, traditional Mennonites are significantly 
more likely to feel isolated than acculturated Mennonites. Either 

ecause of their religious doctrine of isolation from the secular 
Med) or because оне sense of frustration for being excluded 
tom the larger society, orthodox Mennonites tend to feel isolated. 

_ The score on isolation alone does not tell whether it connotes 
Positive or negative meaning to the individual. However, the 
Concept of powerlessness has definitely a negative implication, 
aS power refers to the individual's sense of control over social 
огсез. Old Order Mennonites are least likely to feel powerless. 

еу feel isolated but not powerless nor anomic, which seems 
ч indicate stability and integration within their own social sys- 
m, isolated from the larger society. it 
is The authority-centered mentality of orthodox Mennonites 
measured by (a) the amount of freedom and responsibility 
aad give to the child, with regard for example, to evenings 
^s ; Social events, friends, and (b) the amount of respect pa 
the child's opinion by parents with regard to decision-making 
Process, disciplining and so on. In general the data support the 
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TABLE 2 
PARENTAL BEHAVIOR BY CHURCH ORDER 
Male Female 4 
Mark- Mark- 
Parental Behavior 0.0 ham Rural Urban 0.0 ham Rural Urban 


(N = 53, 50... 57 60 54 50 60 


Alienation 
Isolation 6.70 694 514 4.78 6.78 622 547 4.70 
s.» l ** | LLÀ 
++. +e 
+++ o 
жэ» 
Powerlessness 408 6.54 4.61 5.75 428 6.28 4.43 5.62 
|W nie ا‎ оа | LIU 
Normlessness 5.49 598 453 6.13 5.04 5.96 438 5.61 
Lose] see | ж) «е9 seed 
лежа.) 
Authoritarianism 5.92 6.28 4.49 4.38 5.38 5.40 4.70 4.57 
L +.. ] L —" 
+ ++ s 
+++ 
*** 
Inconsistency in 549 6.64 518 542 543 656 513 566 
disciplining E J| зе. | pss [| en 
| T | + 
Achievement expectation 3.74 3.9 É 32 620 
хре 3% 5.30 6.12 4.20 3.92 5 
++. +++ 
see || *| ase 
ot 
1:00 


Old Order Mennonites (traditional 
group) 
аа Markham Conference Mennonites (transitional group) 
ural: Mennonite Conference of Ontario (acculturated group in rural area) 
Urban: Mennonite Conference of Ontario (acculturated group in urban area) 


2. A higher score indicates a greater amount of attribute indexed. Score range: 1-9: 
3. Significance level by t-test: 


T :05 level 
** 01 level 
*** 001 level 


hypothesis that traditional Mennonite parents are significantly 
more authoritarian than acculturated ones. 


Transitional Parents Less Authoritarian 


The second hypothesis about the parental behavior i$ that 
transitional Mennonite parents are likely to suffer from va 
conflict, which will be exhibited in their feeling of normlessne" 
and their inconsistency in disciplining. p 


M, 
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Scores on the scale of alienation indicate that transitional 
Mennonites are likely to feel isolated, powerless and relatively 
normless. Acculturated Mennonites in rural area are least likely 
to feel normless, while the acculturated in the urban area score 
relatively high on this scale. 

Inconsistency in disciplining is primarily measured by the 
child’s Obiervatiodk eel or not the child feels that parents 
are fair in disciplining him, consistent from time to time, consis- 
tent with regard to severity, consistent among siblings, etc. Table 
2 supports the hypothesis that Markham parents are significantly 
more likely to be reported as inconsistent in disciplining than 
Es of other groups. Markham parents have also turned out to 

€ authoritarian toward children. 

With regard to child behavior, the first hypothesis states that 
traditional Mennonite children are likely to be free from overt 
Symptoms of maladjustment but not from covert ones; to be weak 
in ego development and passive in interpersonal relations (Engle, 
1943; Stuffle, 1955; Kalhorn, 1941; Augusburger, 1965). À 

Based on the operational definition of mental health, i.e., 
absence of symptomatology, children are divided into well 
adjusted and maladjusted groups (Srole, 1962; Gurin, 1960; 
Jahoda, 1955). Symptoms of maladjustment are classified into 
overt and covert types. The overt type includes such overt acting 
Out as juvenile delinquency (stealing, drinking, smoking, sex 
offence), trouble with police, at school or with neighbors, temper 
putbursts, negative, hostile, aggressive behavior, pathological 
ying, etc. 

Covert symptoms are divided into (a) physical (hay fever, 
asthma, allergy, stomach upset, headaches, aches and pains, cold, 
short breath, etc.); (b) habit disturbance (thumb sucking, nail bit- 
Ing, rocking, twitching, trembling, soiling, etc.); and (c) nervous 
‘ymptoms (nervousness, depression, fear, worry, nightmare, 
trouble in getting to sleep, loss of appetite, еїс.). \ 

As shown in Table 3, the data support the hypothesis that 
Old Order children are more likely to show covert symptoms 
than the acculturated Mennonited children, though the difference 
35 Not statistically significant. 


The Feeling of Adequacy . . . 


b The dimension of ego strength vs. ego weakness is examined 
y the child's sense of adequacy and the sense of personal freedom 
Schaffer, 1961 ). An individual possesses a sense of being worthy 

When he feels he is well regarded by others, when he feels that 

others have faith in his future success, and when he believes that 
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TABLE 3 


MENTAL STATE AND BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN 


BY CHURCH ORDER AND SEX OF THE CHILD 


Child Behavior 
(N 


Male 


(Church Order) 
Mark- 


0.0 ham Rural Urban 0.0. 


53 50 57 60 


Female 


(Church Order) 
Mark- 
ham Rural Urban 


54 50 60 76 ) 


ee шш ax Moe Re Ша шо ج ب‎ 


Mental maladjustment 
Overt symptoms 
Covert symptoms 


Sense of adequacy 
Personal freedom 
Ascendance 

(against submission) 


Extraversion 
Value consistency 


Guilt feeling 


School achievement 


School problem 


1. 0.0.: 


3.85 4.08 4.33 4.62 
432 476 3.61 3.87 


3.74 3.68 5.67 4.08 
1 see |жж | 


s» 


4.83 478 546 5.45 


470 472 544 5.07 
O NT 


80 4. 

l 
5.85 664 502 468 
L * | +++ 


313 340 3.60 3.42 
5.63 6.08 5.05 5.26 
ШЕ! 


26 332 480 3,74 
32 3 A 


+., ©. 
*+* 


4.08 3.98 482 5.41 


LLLA 
| ++ i-J 
4.80 4.58 458 48 


Old Order Mennonites (traditional group) 


Markham: Markham Conference Mennonites (transitional group) 


Rural: 
Urban: 


Mennonite Conference of Ontario (acculturated group in rural area) ) 
Mennonite Conference of Ontario (acculturated group in urban area 


2. A higher score indicates a greater amount of attribute indexed. Score range: 1- 
3. Significance level by t-test: 
* 


.05 level 
* 01 level 
+++ 001 level 
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he has average or better than average ability. To feel worthy 
means to feel capable and reasonably attractive. Self-esteem is 
also determined by acceptance or rejection of one’s being different 
from others. Particularly for Mennonite children the sense of 
being different can give them either the feeling of pride or the 


- feeling of self-hatred. According to our data, rural acculturated 


Mennonite children turned out to score E. pen higher than 
any other group on the scale of adequacy. Old Order children are 
slightly, though not significantly, lower in scores than the urban 
acculturated. It came as a surprise that the urban acculturated 


- do not score higher. It may be that acculturated Mennonite chil- 


dren on the farm do not find nonMennonite rural children too 


- different from themselves, while in the city where the population 


is hetrogenous, Mennonite children, even if belonging to the 
progressive order, find it difficult to associate with diverse groups 
of people. 
An individual enjoys a sense of freedom when he is permitted 
10 have a reasonable share in the determination of his conduct 
and in setting the general policies that shall govern his life. De- 
Sirable freedom includes permission to choose one's own friends 
ànd to have at least a little spending money. An individual may 
said to be self-reliant when his overt actions indicate that he 
can do things independently of others, depend upon himself in 
Various situations and direct his own activities. Among boys the 
Шегепсеѕ in scores among church orders are not significant, 
although the relationship is in the hypothesized direction. Among 


. girls, the urban acculturated score significantly higher on the 


scale of freedom. 
Interpersonal relations are measured by the scales of ascen- 
ance versus submission and of extraversion versus introversion. 
mong girls differences in scores on the scale of ascendance by 
Church order are not significant, while among boys, the hypothesis 
IS supported that Old Order boys are more likely to be submissive 
than the acculturated. The former are likely to be submissive to 
authority and in peer group relations, and to report that other 
c ildren are mean to them or boss them. It may be that boys, who, 
Unlike girls, are expected to play a dominant role, feel themselves 
“Т appear to be particularly submissive when they have to play 
a Tole of a minority group member. On the scale of cu 
й Tsus introversion, the differences іп scores among boys аге no 
alnificant except between Old Order and the rural acculturate 

though the relations are in the expected direction: traditiona 

€nnonites are more likely to be introverted than the accul- 


urat 1 B B * ifi- 
Cant рав the girls the hypothesis 15 supported at a signi 
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Transitional Children: Guilt and Values 


The second hypothesis of child behavior states that the transi- 
tional Mennonite children are likely to experience cultural conflict 
in the form of value inconsistency and guilt feelings and are likely 
to suffer from mental maladjustment. 

From the data presented already in Table 3, the transitional 
Mennonite child can be described as someone who is likely to 
suffer from the sense of inadequacy and the lack of personal free- 
dom; and to be submissive and introverted in interpersonal rela- 
tions. Basically these characteristics are similar to those of the 
traditional Mennonite children. The difference between tradition- 
al and transitional groups is sought in the amount of value conflict 
experienced by both. 

In order to measure the degree of value consistency, children 
were asked whether or not they are puzzled about the meaning 
of God, confused on some of their religious beliefs, doubtful about 
the value of Nun and prayer, confused on some moral ques- 
tions, bothered by clash of opinions between themselves and their 
parents, whether they find contradictions between what they 
learn at school and at home, or feel envious of nonMennonite 
children. The data indicate that the transitional group, Markham 
children, are most likely to feel inconsistency in value system. 

Guilt feelings are expressed in such forms as (a) strong sell- 
accusation ("I believe my sins are unpardonable, I am a con- 
demned person, deserve severe punishment”.); (b) specifically 
localized guilt feelings (**I am not religious enough, not going to 
church often, unable to feel close to God, am not as good a child 
as I should be, not living up to my ideal, feel guilty for resenting 
my father, unable to break a bad habit"); and (c) general worry 
C frequently find met worrying about something I have done 
wrong, afraid that God is going to punish me".) The data 
indicate that the transitional Markham children are most likely 
to feel guilty and the differences in scores between them an 
others are in general significant. 

As expected, Table 3 shows that these transitional children 
are likely to show covert symptoms of maladjustment. Thus, the 
hypothesis concerning cultural conflict and psychological mal- 
adjustment has been successfully tested. "Transitional Menno- 
nites, who have made an adaptive change on the church level by 


aeris Nor of the regulations, are not successfully coping 
with conflicts on the level of individual personality. 


In the Case of Conflict . . . 


Finally, the case of conflict is studied in detail. The most 
serious conflict is produced for a child when he encounters tf 
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values and norms presented by schools, which defy the religious 
doctrines the child has been reared with (Smucker, 1943). Old 
Order and Markham Mennonites do not consider higher educa- 
tion necessary for farming but rather harmful for their religious 
life. Therefore, it was predicted that they would have low achieve- 
ment expectation toward their children. Achievement expectation 
was measured by parental response to questions regarding the 
necessary amount of education for their children and whether 
or not they consider it important to have good grades or to work 
hard at school. As shown in Table 2, the data support the hypoth- 
esis that Old Order and Markham mothers score significantly 
lower on the scale of achievement expectation than the accul- 
turated Mennonites. Within the latter, urban Mennonites are 
significantly higher than the rural ones. The child’s achievement 
was assessed by his score on an І.О. test and other general tests. 
Differences in scores by church order are in general non- 
significant. Problems with school were determined by means of 
the Mooney Problem Check List in which a child is to check the 
list of problems which trouble him. The range of problems cover 
the academic area, such as difficulties with school work or trouble 
with teachers because of poor performance, rather than inter- 
personal relations. 1 

Based on the notion of value conflict, the hypothesis was 
offered that among Old Order and Markham Mennonites, where 
Parents have low achievement expectations for the child, a child 
who is good at school work is more likely to report problems with 
regard to school and likely to be maladjusted than a child who is 
Poor at school work. 

Table 4 supports the hypothesis in general, although the 
results are not conclusive due to the small number of cases after 
several variables have been controlled. One thing to be noticed, 
owever, is that whether parents have high achievement expecta- 
tion or not, children who are good at school work are more likely 
to be maladjusted and have school problems than those who are 
Poor at school work. In this sense, maladjustment of the child is 
Dot a function of the conflict between the child's achievement 
and related desire for further achievement, and the arental 

Iscouragement of education. It may be that norms of education 
аге so definitely set by religion and Mennonite society that indi- 
vidual parental attitudes do not affect much of the child's be- 
child In other words, the conflict is not between parents and 
fud but rather between society and child. Also, parental Sem 
raus, Such as high achievement expectation тау be xs ane 
pose than real among Mennonites or they may be applicable 
© education within the normative limitation, that is, below 
grade 12 
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Another hypothesis of value conflict was that among the 
acculturated Mennonites who encourage higher education, a child 
who is poor at school work is more likely to have school problems 
and is generally maladjusted than a child who is good at school 
work. As seen in Table 4, whether parental achievement expecta- 
tion is high or low, a child who is poor at school work is more 
likely to be maladjusted than a child who is good at school, 
although this relation is more pronounced among those whose 
parental expectation is high. Concerning the school кышы, 
the relations are not significant. It сап be interpreted that where 
the norm is a high achievement, a child who is poor at school 
work is likely to be maladjusted. 


In Conclusion . . . 


Children reared in a closely knit and hierarchically ordered 
social system do not frequently engage in anti-social activities, 
nor do they show free-floating anxiety. They appear to be well 
protected and supervised by parents and to be passively sub- 
merging themselves in the demands of the social collectivity. To 
illuminate this point Oriental children in the United States and 
Mennonites in Canada were studied. It was hypothesized and 
tested that these apparently well-behaved and well protected 
children are not free from covert symptoms of maladjustment, 
although they rarely show overt symptoms. 

For the Oriental immigrants in the United States and the 

€nnonites in Canada, the assumption of the integration and 
stability of their traditional social system is not valid. Inevitable 
Contact with larger societies have pressured these subculture 
Soups toward change. Both Orientals and Mennonites have 
taken Steps in revising their norms to adapt to the situation. For 
the sake of efficiency, they have adopted certain material aspects 
of the prevailing culture, while adhering to the traditional values. 
is change, while adaptive on the structural level of social sys- 
tem, does not seem to be entirely successful in maintaining the 
integration and stability of personality of the individual members. 
Transitional Oriental and Mennonite children showed the great- 
est number of symptoms of maladjustment. Thus two conclusions 
way be drawn from this: (a) members of a closely knit social 
System may be free from overt s mptoms of maladjustment but 
not immune from covert ones; (b) there is a high correlation 
“tween cultural conflict and mental disturbance. 
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For some years, behavioral scientists have played an ambiva- 
lent love affair with role theories. As a way of describing patterned 
behavior, they find role concepts relevant, useful, and handy—but 
also inadequate, muddled and overly simple. As Levinson (1959) 
said: “The concept of role remains one of the most overworked 
and underdeveloped in the social sciences”. Discussions of this 
ambivalence about role theories are well documented in the litera- 
ture and I will not dwell on them here. The key dilemmas in role 
analysis research could be summarized as follows: 

-.. The terminology is various, inconsistent and only partly 
overlapping in usage. It is true that the core ideas have in- 
volved three elements: (a) role behavior based on role ex- 
pectations of relevant others; (b) expectations keyed to a 
specific role; (c) a social location or interaction system for 
role expectations and behavior (Gross, 1958). However, the 
term role itself has been taken to mean different things: 
observable behavior, expectations for behavior (typically 
required behavior for the role incumbent), norms for be- 
havior (what incumbent's behavior ought to be), or even 
rne combinations of these. . 

(s he context in which roles can be located ranges widely 
ia the the whole society to the narrowly dyadic group. 
odels of actors in their social location as role incumbents 
typically indicate reciprocity of the structural relationship 
еп, man-woman, mother-child, teacher-pupil. In so 
Oing, the interaction and influence between sets of role 
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actors and their reciprocals is assumed to occur in a shared 

arena for the relationship. Thus, research has tended to 

concentrate on roles easily locatable, e.g., within the nuclear 
family or work settings. The society-wide role types, such as 

“male”, “adult”, “intellectual”, have been notably more 

difficult to study in role theory terms. 

In this paper, the focus is on one role type—sex role. The aim 
is to review definitions of it and to discuss its usefulness in study- 
ing how men and women learn to enact sex related roles. The 
above-mentioned dilemmas will reappear in the attempt to isolate 


definitions of sex role. Finally, two approaches for studying sex 
roles will be suggested. 


Definitions of Sex Role 


___ Ithas been proposed that role has three separate foci accord- 
ing to the main fields utilizing the construct. Gordon (1966) 
suggests that the anthropological, psychological and sociological 
core meanings are respectively: position, behavior and relation- 
ship. Supposing we take this three-pronged look beyond generic 
role to ask: what is meant by sex role? The prime conclusions 
which emerge from such an inquiry are that sex role is rarely 
defined, the attempted definitions vary widely, the construct lacks 
clarity, and the three fields reveal overlap in usage. Still there 
їз some differential emphasis as suggested in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
MEANINGS AND USAGE OF SEX ROLE 
Meaning of Sex Role Соге Definition Emphasis Social Location 
Position Normatively appro- Division of labor of ^ Structured settings 
priate expecta- group or societal 
tions for M & F tasks 
Behavior What M and F do Personality, abil- Setting need not be 
| and are like ities, preferences relevant 
Relationship The Process of role Socialization and Dyad or larger 
taking interaction groups with vary- 


ing structure 
i __ing structure 


When sex role refers to a position, it de facto stresses the post" 
tion’s location in a highly structural social context. Indeed, 
strongly tied to Linton’s (1945) classical definitive formulation, 
and utilized widely in anthropological field studies, the positiona 
meaning dwells on sex as ascribed and tied to age groups. | 
ascriptive quality is elaborated in definitions of sex roles as ' T€ 
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cruitment roles" and *non-relational" (Nadel, 1957; Banton, 
1965). The prescriptions for appropriate behavior are assumed 
tobe widely held and agreed upon. Further, the whole society is 
used for locating sex role; this jibes with the gestalt-type descrip- 
tive analyses of primitive societies. The main content thrust of 
this approach is the division of labor in society, with standards of 
appropriateness for the apportioning and fulfillment of tasks by 
sex and age (Mead, 1935; Murdock, 1966; Southall, 1959). 


The Overlap is Evident . . 


However, the aforementioned overlap in utilization of the 
sex role construct is also evident. Thus, in sociological studies, 
the positional meaning of sex role is apparent in groups smaller 
than whole societies: e.g., in small groups, involving study of the 
Sorting out of tasks and special behaviors (Bales, 1958), in large- 
scale organizations, like legislatures and school systems (Gehlen, 
1967; Gross, 1958), and in the American nuclear family division 
of tasks between husband and wife (Blood, 1960; Nye, 1963). It 
May be concluded that the sex role-as-position meaning 1s difficult 
to apply, if not irrelevant, to less structured settings where ех- 
Pectations are not largely consensual and organized, and behavior 
I5 not normatively based (Gross, 1958; Newcomb, 1950). 

he view common in social psychological approaches 
assumes the universality of sex differences—their respective 
biological characteristics, however culturally elaborated, are the 
941 for polar behavior and attribute models. Stress 1s on behav- 
‘or as measured by variables like school achievement, occupa- 
tional choices, play object preferences, and on behavior-related 
attributes of the individual—personality, adjustment, need 
achievement, aspirations. Girls perform better on verbal tests, 
achieve higher grades; boys excel in science, mathematics an 
mechanical ability. Girls are more fearful and nervous, while 
M. have greater achievement needs and higher velia Hed 
Wn, 1965, and Wigney, 1965, for summaries of relevant Te 
Gace): The behavioral (ocas is operationally tidy. The resultant 
i Otomies seem to reinforce the clusters of sex-related char- 
teristics: women are women and men аге men wherever they 
d live, eat, play, work or interact. However, developmental 
i ures of sex-related behaviors are accounted for as soe. "ii 
arches emphasize age or stage as a factor (Emmerich, 1961; 
lace, 1966). The issue raised then is the validity of universal 
Х role behavior measures without regard to the delineations 


Of other impi i ial 
r im : isti o the pertinent soc 
location. Pinging characteristics or t P 
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For Sociology Role Theory is Relevant 


For the sociological approach, the setting for role-taking is 
indeed relevant and specified. Sex role grows out of self- 
development during the socialization process. The individual 
interacting with others learns his own and others’ roles. He dis- 
covers and interprets behavior, revising temporarily fixed roles 
(Cottrell, 1942; Parsons, 1955; Mead, 1934; Sarbin, 1954; 
Turner, 1962). The difficulty lies in defining all the features perti- 
nent to comprehension of the relationship between the role-taker 
and the others in the context. Group size and degree of structure 
immediately must be considered. Theoretically, any group can be 
studied, ranging from dyad to whole society. In practice, research 
on relationships has been most feasible in highly defined social 
locations (Angrist, 1968; Farber, 1959; Stryker, 1962). As Stryker 
pointed out, one cannot assume as Mead did that all social groups 
have rational orientations, utilitarian goals and highly organize 
structure. To specify daughter-in-law or ex-patient wife seems 
sufficiently concrete indication of the role-taker and the relevant 
others. But perhaps it is more accurate to zero in on the social 
specifics: e.g., a Polish Catholic first generation urban American 
young newly married couple as the nuclear family type in which 
the wife is being studied. 

Thus, the deficiencies of role theories burden the sex role 
construct no less. Indeed, sex role epitomizes some difficulties: 
the many definitional stances, fuzzy empirical referents, and over- 
emphasis on delimited social arenas for studying roles. Sex role 
singularly suffers from absence of specific definition—its meaning 
is connotative instead of denotative. As several observers note 
concerning American society, there exists little consensus оп the 
content of sex roles, especially for women (Goode, 1960a; Gross 
1958; Parsons, 1942). The definitional weakness may mirror the 
hardship of specifying and studying that which is rapidly chang- 
ing, blurred and highly variant in form. In that sense, the socia 
location problem is tied to the definitional one: How to pinpoint 
what is vaguely describable? How to describe what is vaguely 
locatable? 

_ To deal with such variability, sex role may be seen as involv- 
ing four elements: label, behavior, expectations and location. he 
label “male” or “female” refers to the biologically-determine 

phenomenological fact that the labeled individual probably has 
or probably will enact organized sets of behaviors open to persons 
with that label. He (or she) will probably himself expect to evi 
dence, or others will expect him to evidence, what are sex-relate 

attributes and behaviors. The expectations may be generically 
normative—what men-in-general should be or do, or concrete 
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normative—what you, Man X, with your special characteristics 
in this particular situation, should be or do. The closer the rela- 
tionship between actor and relevant other, the less generic and 
the more specific the norms that apply. No priority is given to 
expectations as evocative or determinative of behavior. Although 
that may be the case, equally likely is the evocation of expectations 
on the basis of specific behaviors or cues (Angrist, 1968). The 
label itself can activate both behaviors and expectations from 
others, but always in relation to a social location. 


Sex Role Involves Multiple Roles 


To delineate the exact context for sex role is to encompass 
the whole set of roles an actor is heir to. Reference here is to a role 
constellation: the combination of roles one individual can play at 
a given stage in his life vis-a-vis other individuals and groups 
(Angrist, 1967). The point has to be underscored that no single 
role is feasibly isolated except conceptually. In reality, individuals 
judge and are judged by multiple criteria. They react and are 
reacted to as complex bundles of characteristics. Even in the 
encounter between strangers, the “personal front" is conveyed 
through vehicles such as clothing, age, Sex, racial features, size, 
looks, posture, bodily gestures (Goffman, 1959). No single such 
label or vehicle, but their combination, composes the front. Stu- 
dents of role behavior have amply documented the idea that a 
person participates in a complex society as а many-faceted actor, 
an incumbent of many roles, carrier of many labels, performer 
of different sets of behaviors, subject to multiple kinds of 
expectations. 


How is a Role Enacted? 


, How then is a given role enacted? Both from the actor's view- 
К (and usually the relevant others’) and from the observer's 
‘ew, the individual, through group- or self-determined priorities 
«nn He role above his other ones. Bates (1956) described 
peres а “dominant role”, which temporarily and in appropriate 
ФО, supercedes “latent roles". In this framework, age s 
va ез are dominant ones. Thus, father in the family 15. e 
bed: Sex partner, son-in-law, worker; influencing all these is his 
shi nant role of male. The articulated system of role relation. 
Ps put forth by Gross (1958) provides for the “focal position 
one рое sector, and counter positions which relate to His focal 
tion i a any given analysis, the researcher indicates which posi- 
15 local for his purposes. siu 
9 central is the multiple role dimension to Sarbin's (1954) 
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theory, that he incorporates it ipso facto as a dimension in role 
enactment. The “number-of-roles” dimension is implicated in 
social adjustment so that, other things being equal, “the more 
roles in a person’s behavior repertory, the ‘better’ his social 
adjustment". Lack of role-taking skills thus can be characteristic 
of ресора 

ith somewhat different stress, Goffman (1961) distin- 
guishes focused from unfocused roles. Sex roles are then to be 
viewed as unfocused or diffuse in the larger society. A focused 
role occurs within a “‘situated activity system”, activity which 
occurs entirely within the walls of single social establishments. 
The individual holds a key role around which other roles intrude 
inevitably. Age-sex roles are such intruders: they introduce modu- 
lations “. . . in the performance of other roles" but have no 
principal jurisdiction in a social establishment or any set of tasks 
allocated to the performer. . . “Even while the local scene estab- 
lishes what the individual will mainly be, many of his other 
affiliations will be simultaneously given little bits of credit" (Goff 
man, 1961). 


Life Cycle Aspects of Sex Role 


While these conceptions deal with multiple roles, they stress 
the temporal, contextual or structural dominance of one role over 
others. Another kind of view is embodied in the life-cycle concept. 
Perhaps the strongest embodiment of the role constellation idea 
арре in the life-cycle framework of some family studies (Glick, 
1965; Hill, 1964). The individual is seen in a natural history of 
social development through life stages from child-in-the-family 
to single adult, to husband, father, grandfather; or to wife, moth- 
er, grandmother. The stages comprise elements of sex and age 
marital, familial, school and work roles so that, actually, some 
roles overlap others (e.g., child, schoolgirl, teenager), some €n” 
dure le female, even “mother” is relatively long term), others 
change (e.g., college student). A given individual's life-cycle may 
be cut into, so to speak, in order to observe the combination of 
roles in that stage or time slice (Angrist, 1967; Axelson, 19 
Or the family as a group may be studied in terms of its stage 
whose definition stems from such matters as the length of time the 
couple is married, the presence or absence of children, and schoo 
stages and ages of the children, husband's work status, health 0 
family members (Farber, 1961; Motz, 1950). 


The Life Cycle Time Slice . . . 


Implicit use of the life cycle time slice in family literature has 
led to the elision of sex role into family role: female, then, mea 
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wile-and-mother; male means husband-and-father. Although this 
seems a logical emphasis in the family field, some consequences 
derive Írom this highlighting: (a) the study of sex role has tended 
to concentrate on conjugal or marital roles especially for women; 
(b) the family is seen primarily in the stage of procreation rather 
than at orientation, thus families with adult children, especially 
unmarried ones, are rarely studied; (c) role constellations of the 
unmarried do not fit the familial life cycle model and tend to be 
either ignored—e.g., working divorcee with young children, single 
career girl, wealthy bachelor business executive—or defined as 
deviant. However, it is true that recently the divorced have come 
in for scientific study and with some life-cycle analysis. See, for 
example, Hunt (1966). 

The life-cycle approach assumes progression or development 
so that in the family, any one stage has a high probability of 
being followed by others in a predictable order. Each ә һаз 
its developmental tasks (Kenkel, 1960), and individual amily 
members have careers, that is, they progress through a series o 
roles; in this sense the family is a system of careers (Farber, 1961). 
Further, adult roles are said to have a cycle with stages, each 
with unique tasks and adjustment problems This role-cycling 
analysis provides a kind of microscopic look at the structure, 
content and continuity of a given role (Rossi, 1968). 

{ It can be seen from the preceding illustrations that the fea- 
ad of role constellation (the natural history of the life span, 
he time slice, the role multiplicity of any single individual at any 


inn a given location) are already an explicit part of family 
s. 


Sex Role Constellation 


к What value has the role constellation approach to studying 
X role? 


in Eos it provides a workable solution to the location problem 


operative 5 sex roles. By close delineation of the meen вые 
i ve at a given ti ively precise measurem - 
locati 1 ees thers within the exact 


d expectations vis-a-vi 
ч -a-vis relevant 0 T N 
7i i becomes manageable and meaningful. The Wien ро 
chil wa be the household (composed of wife, husban e nd 
ree children) or the nuclear family (composed of wife, husbants 
ren). 
, econd, the ; ith numerous and chang- 
i » normalcy of dealing wit : 
ng demands, киеси апа performing a wide repertoire of 


aviors bec. :ndividual famil member or 
E omes a t. The individua Y sd 
chool teacher is "many URS to many people" as the colloquial 
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ism goes. Instead of struggling to unravel the threads of role con- 
flict, the research task becomes to analyze the methods for 
meshing sets of individual behaviors and expectations. The idea 
that people manage to juggle, avoid, manipulate, interpret, the 
scope of their roles seems closer to empirical reality than that 
individuals act in terms of a single role blueprint at any given 
time or place. In fact, some mechanisms for behavior under poten- 
tially conflict-ridden conditions have been described as “role- 
segregation”, the scheduling of role enactments so that their 
audiences are segregated (Goffman, 1961), and ordinary role 
relations as a sequence of “role bargains" in which each individ- 
ual seeks to reduce his role strain (or felt difficulty) in fulfilling 
his role (Goode, 1960b). 

To summarize, the utility of a role constellation approach 
to the study of sex roles rests on the fact that the individual 
rarely, if ever, behaves just as a man or woman. Rather, sex 
modifies, sometimes strongly, sometimes weakly, whatever social 
interactions or relationships he is engaged in. 


Role Flexibility 


The issue may be turned differently to show that a given 
actor in his several roles is not constantly subject to view by mem- 
bers of his several role sets. By role set, Merton (1957) means 

that complemental role relationship which persons have by 
virtue of occupying a particular social status”. Indeed, for many 
roles, the audience may be quite distant at least some of the time 
—the husband's breadwinner specific role activities cannot read- 
ily be gauged by the wife (as when he decides to “work late") nor 
can husband judge the wife's homemaking activities for most 0 
each day (nor count how many hours she spends on the phone). 
This lack of visibility includes elements of (a) distance from the 
audience, (b) temporal discreteness, (c) spatial discreteness 
(Preiss and Ehrlich, 1966). But as Goffman (1961) suggests, ever 
when the actor is highly visible in a role, he typically shows “role 
distance" from it. A certain objectivity, making light of the role, 
intrusion of other peripheral roles into the situation, all reflect 
the actor’s manifestation of role distance. This may be considere 
a means for avoiding conflict or for dealing with unavoidable 
conflict. It is the normalcy of an actor's multiple role involvements 
that permits him to exercise perspective on any single role. 

‘Two other factors operate to foster flexibility in roles—(a) the 
frequent vagueness of, or disagreement in, expectations, an 


(b) the ability of role behaviors and labels themselves to generate 
expectations. 
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The vagueness or indeterminacy of sex role expectations is 
well documented as evidence that men’s and women’s dress, 
family and work lives are increasingly less dichotomous in indus- 
trialized urban societies, and even polar personality differences 
hold less consistently (Silverman, 1967; Vincent, 1966). In marital 
roles this vagueness has been considered responsible for conflict— 
for example, women more often prefer a companionate type mari- 
tal role, while their husbands expect them to perform in more 
traditional domestic patterns (Rodgers, 1959). Women, in one 
study, emphasized an “ideal self” as modern but a “real self” as 
traditional female sex role (McKee, 1959). And young girls held 
quite traditional conceptions of sex roles although these differ 
from what characterizes their own primary social groups (Hart- 
ley, 1959). This kind of discrepancy between sets of women’s role 
expectations, or between male and female expectations for 
women, may be interpreted as evidence of confusion about sex 
roles—indeed, most observers have done so. But it also represents 
a range of maneuverability—as some students of role conflict 
suggest, the very multiplicity of choices coupled with absence 
of sharply-defined expectations can foster flexibility for the actor 
(Parsons, 1942). 


The Flexibility Allowance . . . 


It is important to underscore this oft-observed phenomenon 
that all roles or realms of behavior have a stretch about them, 
or flexibility allowance. The notion of role constellation highlights 
the typicality of multiple involvements, identifications, expecta- 
tions, locations and labels. Constructs like role distance, focused 
roles, role dominance suggest that perceived role conflict may be 
rare and manageable rather than common and disruptive. Of 
Course, one may see the potentially negative consequences of such 
flexibility: confusion to the point of inaction where action is re- 
1954). or ineffectiveness in implementing one's role (Getzels, 
tio. The capacity for role labels and behavior to elicit Ран 
infin, Suggests that flexibility also operates so that the actor ca 
t uence or determine others’ expectations. Instead of assuming 

е unidirectional flow of behavior from expectations, the latter 
May be evoked from “personal front” cues and from behavior. 
thers react initially to the person’s appearance, to what he seems 

€ in terms of labels, such as Negro, man, handsome, hippie, 
con Recting him to behave according to those labels. The M 

i try to generate responses from others by the way he presen 

wel dn appearance and behavior in a situation. Althoug 


to 
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others! perception of the actor may not jibe with his own, more 
or less accurate labels are quickly attributed to him and utilized 
until interaction alters these preconceptions. This evocative power 
of labels and behavior involves role perception in Sarbin's (1954) 
sense of silent naming or locating the position of the other and 
then responding to it. Ít is an implicit ingredient of Meadian social 
psychology focusing on the processual interplay between the role- 
taker and relevant others. It is in role-as-ascribed-qualities—what 
one is or appears to be—that the evocative function of labels and 
behavior is observable. Still, this idea has been latent rather than 
manifest in role theories—as Preiss and Ehrlich (1966) assert, 
determinism based on expectations has been the predominant 
assumption. 

Again, the negative consequences of role labeling should be 
considered. As many studies of deviant behavior show, the label 
(self-imposed or endowed) continues to evoke expectations for 
deviant behavior, and perhaps stigmatized status, even when 
individuals would like to be rid of their negative cast (Mechanic, 
1962; Phillips, 1964)—the label has a life of its own. As if recog- 
nizing this, families or relevant others of deviants may cling to 
acceptable, normal, healthy labels or substitute false, though 
less damning, ones (Schwartz, 1957). 


Contingency Orientation 


З Тһе learning of adult sex roles, as indicated earlier, is seen 

rimarily as occupation-directed for males and family-directe 
or females. While man’s strait jacket during socialization is 
occupational choice and achievement, woman’s straight jacket is 
marriage. This bifurcated picture is accurate in the sense О 
separate key goals for each sex, but it is inadequate to describe 
the flexibility phenomenon in sex role behavior. At this point, 
I am unprepared to substantiate such a hypothesis for males 
GE I submit that male role flexibility exists also) but the 
picture for females should emerge firmly. 

My hypothesis is that flexibility in future fulfillment of 
women's roles is built into socialization both early and late as 
contingency training. In other words, woman lives by adjusting 
to and preparing for contingencies. The degree varies by socia 
class, so that the lower the class the higher the contingency orien- 
tation. Indeed, women in lower socioeconomic groups have 
characteristically faced greater unpredictability in life style an 
greater acceptance of life’s hazards as inevitable than higher class 
women (Rainwater, 1960). Lower class women may not only be 
more practical in this respect, but also more realistic (Lehon 
1962). The present discussion centers on middle and upper class 
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college-educated women. This contingency orientation is reflected 
in personality development, in belief systems and in choices. 


The Girl Learns to be ‘‘Feminine”’ 


The girl learns to be *'feminine"—with all the adjectival 
subscales that term connotes—relative passivity, deference, low 
intellectuality, cooperativeness. That is to say, she learns to fit 
in, “to know her place", to take cues from authoritative males 
(Bem, in press). Catering to people’s palates, to their moods, to 
their needs—these are feminine skills considered necessary to 
being wife and mother. 

eliefs and expectations about suitable behavior for a girl 
dwell primarily on the domestic realm of adult women’s roles. 

Given that central theme for girls, an elaborate set of “ifs” sur- 

rounds it. For example: 

... (a) Douvan (1960) refers to the fact that a girl cannot com- 
mit herself to anything but marriage; she must remain 
malleable enough to fit the value system of her potential 
future spouse. Опе contingency element, then, is prepa- 
ration to fit an unknown spousal relationship. Я 

- (b) A second contingency is lack of guarantee that she will 
marry. Although all but a few women hope and plan to 
marry, remaining single is both a fear and a possibility 
—ability to be financially self-supporting 15 à motivation 
for vocational training in case one does not marry. 

- (c) The economic necessity to work is considered a likely 
eventuality at some time in the woman's life. She may 
need to support herself and husband while he completes 
his education, she may have to supplement or temporar- 
ily supply the family income, or earn money for special 
purposes—a car, vacation, or college costs for childen. 

++. (d) After marriage, temporary ог permanent childlessness 
becomes a possibility, whether by accident or design. 
Leisure activities or gainful employment, either to fill 
Íree time or to provide content to life, may be viewed 
as resources for filling such a gap. 

++. (е) When children grow up and leave home, the woman 
faces a drastic decline, even elimination, of her mother- 
ing functions. The need or freedom to fill this void may 
re-open work or leisure pursuits аз realistic options. 

ILL) Exmarriage like nonmarriage is a contingency to be 
prepared for with “security” or “insurance”. Divorce 
or widowhood can require the woman to become a 
breadwinner. Hence, a common rationale among girls 
is to be able to work, “just in case”. 
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The Contingencies are Real . . . 


Obviously, the contingencies are real. This does not mean 
that all growing girls perceive and deliberately plan for them. 
The research task would be to determine how much rational 
accounting and preparation for the adult woman's contingencies 
occurs, how categories of women differ in degree of preparation, 
and whether some contingencies are more directly prepared for 
than others. 

Not all the possible contingencies are given equal weight. 
In fact, one contingency takes priority during late adolescence 
and early adulthood rendering others subordinate. It is prepara- 
tion for, even overstress on, marriage and the marital role. Epi- 
tomizing as it does the essence of American conceptions of 
femininity, this marital role emphasis masks the multiplicity of 
functions which family life entails for the woman. As the key con- 
tingency, preparation to fit the unknown spouse leads girls to 
tailor their behavior for maximum eligibility. This means acting 
feminine (passive, cooperative, non-intellectual), in dating situa- 
tions (Komarovsky, 1946) and high school girls’ acceptance of 
traditional but disliked domestic responsibilities for their married 
lives (Hartley, 1959). It means perception of limited options in 
the occupational world. The inability of occupational choice 
theories to handle women's patterns reflects women's contingency 
orientations (Psathas, 1968). Women's expectations for adult 
roles have been dubbed unrealistic (Rose, 1951); on the contrary, 
one could argue that they are concretely realistic. While a boy 
enters college considering types and conditions of work, the girl's 
primary focus is on marriage. Work is peripheral. College then 
becomes important—as broadening social experience, for self- 
development, for mate-finding. Whereas during the preteen years 
boys and girls tentatively consider occupations, only boys con- 
sistently pass into the reality stages of exploring, crystallizing 
and specifying an occupation. Ginzberg (1963) notes that ET 
major adjustments must be made in the ional) 


theory before it can be applied to girls . . eg! a 


Longitudinal Research on Role Aspirations . . . 


In my current longitudinal research on college women’s 
role aspirations, there is evidence for the extent to which a con- 
tingency orientation operates. Study subjects initially consiste 
of the 188 freshmen entering the women’s college of a larger СО” 
educational university. Students were asked to complete а ques- 
tionnaire each fall and to be interviewed twice during the four 
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years. Attrition over four years left 108 seniors; complete ques- 
tionnaire data were obtained for 87 of this cohort. 

Occupational preferences during freshman and sophomore 
years show extensive shifting: 37% shifted preferences within 
the first month of freshman year, fully 70% had changed by Sep- 
tember of sophomore year (Cf. Davis, 1965, and Wallace, 1966). 
Not only did choices change, but early in sophomore year 42% 
still reported feeling undecided about their occupational choice 
compared with 58% who had said so as freshmen. Indecision 
about or disinterest in occupation is reflected in the low propor- 
tion of the cohort of 87 who as freshmen were career salient— 
30%. This percentage is especially noteworthy since the college 
in which the research was done is reputed as vocationally- 
professionally oriented. Indeed, by senior year, 43% were career 
salient, perhaps suggestive of the school’s influence. But panel 
analysis of the choice patterns shows radical vacillation between 
career and non-career interests. Of the 37 who were career salient 
seniors, only 6 had been so consistently over the four years. The 
others had arrived there via one or more changes in salience. By 
contrast, girls who are not career salient predominated in all four 
years and showed considerably less shifting. 


Marriage is the Key Contingency 


The extent to which marriage is a key contingency 15 suey 
gested from my analysis of single women’s responses to questions 
about home versus career preferences. In a study of educated 
women’s life styles, five and fifteen year alumnae of the women s 
college referred to above completed questionnaires on their leisure 
and work activities, Details on the sample and procedures are in 
Searls (1966) and Angrist (1967). Of the 318 respondents, 85% 
Were married and mainly homemakers. Of 90 women employe 
at least part-time, roughly one-third each were single, married 
without children, or married with children. For the single working 
women (average age of 27 years) 48% said they would most want 
to concentrate on home and family if they were to тату» only 

4% and 12% of childless working women and working mothers, 
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respectively, picked that option." However, when preferred occu- 
pations are compared with actual ones, there is some indication 
that they now realistically confront the non-marriage contingency 
—compared with married working women, the single ones prefer 
substantially higher level occupations than those they have: 47% 
had professional jobs but 65% desired them. This discrepancy 
was highest for the single women. 

Among the small group of 34 alumnae with a median age 
of 36, who were mothers and working part-time, only 44% re- 
ported working in fields which they preferred. The actual jobs 
held were generally related to their college major, but often unre- 
lated to jobs they desired. In answer to the question: “What one 
occupation or field would you most like to work in if you had the 
necessary training"?—only one person preferred a sales, secre- 
tarial or clerical job, but 5 held such jobs, 7 preferred semi- 
professional jobs but only 3 had chosen such. Їп general, the older 
the woman, the less likely her preferred job resembled her actual 
one. Thus, while marriage was an explicitly anticipated contin- 
gency, work appears to have been only vaguely prepared for. 
Although college major is reflected in later work choices, the 
major itself was probably chosen with the criteria reported by 
contemporary women in the same college: “to be practical", "to 
be able to work in case I ever have to”.* 


And After Marriage . . . 


After marriage the contingency orientation shows up in new 
ways. While marriage was an explicit contingency one prepared 
for, others remained only implicit. Again, drawing on the alum- 
nae data mentioned, one sees the married ium accommoda- 
tion to stages and features of family life. For example, among 
full-time homemakers the type of leisure activities pursued varies 
according to ages of children—women with preschoolers tende 


ў "The question was: assume that you are trained for the occupation of your 
choice, that you are married and have children, and that your husband earns 
enough so that you will never have to work unless you want to. Under these 
conditions, which of the following would you prefer? (Check one) (1) to partici- 
pate in clubs or volunteer work, (2) to spend time on hobbies, sports or othe 
activities, (3) to work part-time in your chosen occupation (4) to work full-time 
in your chosen occupation, (5) to concentrate on home and family, (6) other 
(explain briefly). 

"Lotte Bailyn (1964) describes women's occupational choice process 25 
revokable, irrational and discontinued. Of course, the ideas and data reported 
above need to be tempered with the work world conditions impinging ? 
women's occupational choice, for example, the difficulties of finding high level 
part-time work. 
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to follow recreational and self-enrichment activities which are 
largely home-centered; women with school age children pursued 
predominantly community activities (Angrist, 1967). Similarly, 
the older homemakers found less enjoyment and mastery in home- 
making than the younger women—perhaps they reflected bore- 
dome with domesticity, or else their late-found option to like 
ро less as it is less needed by older children (Searls, 
_ Statistics on women in the labor force also show this con- 
tingency orientation. A pattern of phasing in and out of the work 
world represents married women s reactions to the family life 
cycle. Women's lowest participation in the labor force is between 
the ages of 25 to 34 when family responsibilities are greatest. The 
peak comes at 45 to 54 years of age when 4296 of the married 
woman population is in the labor force. Whereas one quarter 
of women workers in 1940 came from the 45-54 age group, 50% 
did so in 1962; for the 35-44 age group, the figure rose from 29% 
in 1940 to 45% in 1962. These new peaks reflect younger ages at 
which women complete child-bearing and become freer of family 
responsibilities (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 1963). 

Concern over women’s work force trends and the compressed 
parental years, manifests itself in the *re-tread" phenomenon. 
Continuing education programs have arisen to deal explicitly with 
the presumed crisis of the later years, to help women take a kind of 
second look at life (Center for Continuing Education, 1965). Mar- 
riage becomes a past or minor contingency and others like filling 
time, or economic self sufficiency loom large. 


In Conclusion . . . 


, In this paper, several themes were discussed. (a) Sex role 
definitions and usage were reviewed in terms of their predominant 
meanings of role either as position, behavior, or relationship. 

ach meaning tends to be associated with à topical emphasis an 
Social location assumptions. Sex role as positional usually involves 
: төп of labor by sex in structured groups; as behavior, sex 
ole tends to be defined in terms of personality, abilities, prefer- 
Ше Without regard to context; as relationship sex role learning 
0 socialization is the focus in varied social settings. Each traning 
in tS role contributes something to another conce tion or 
ex 1s paper of sex role as having four elements: abel, behavior, 

Pectations, and social location. " 
rias The special vagueness of changing 5 
Tole i porary society justifies looking at the mult 

involvement by actors, rather than isolatin 


ex role norms in 
Itiplicity of actual 
g single roles. 
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Study of role constellations is suggested as a way of dealing with 
the time-tied nature of roles based on characteristics such as age, 
stage in the life cycle, familial and occupational status. This 
appo de-emphasizes role conflict and implies the normalcy 
o 


multiple relationships with differing temporal and spatial 
priorities. 

(c) The extent of role flexibility is illustrated from studies 
of women’s roles. To some degree women perceive themselves and 
are seen as having options in their adult roles. These options are 
considered as contingencies around which women’s sex role learn- 
ing occurs. Socialization for contingencies is hypothesized to be 
a key theme in women’s lives and manifest both in early and adult 
socialization. The primary contingency is marriage, but several 
others impinge on women and either implicitly or overtly influ- 
ence their role constellations. 
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CAROL R. ANDREAS, “To Receive from Kings . . ." An examination of 
government-to-government aid and its unintended consequences. Journal 
of Social Issues, 1969, XXV, No. 1, 167-180. 


A formalization of principles of exchange in the dyad, and systematic appli- 
cation of these principles to an inter-nation situation by content analysis of 
newspaper editorials, reveals new dimensions of theory and introduces a phe- 
nomenological approach to the study of intergroup relations. Findings are 
consistent with a general proposition that may be stated: “the salience of various 
as and costs varies vith the perception of one’s power to attain or incur 
them". 


CAROL R. ANDREAS, War Toys and the Peace Movement . . . Journal of 
Social Issues, 1969, XXV, No. 1, 83-99. 


Using a “natural history” technique, a war toy craze is documented which 
began in s United States in 1962 dedi spread its influence well beyond national 
boundaries. The craze appears to have heen consciously stimulated by military 
and business interests who were aided by direct access to children through the 
medium of television. It was consciously opposed by pacifist-oriented organiza- 
tions and individuals, utilizing educational media combined with mild pressure 
techniques. Both the war toy craze and the anti-war-to movement have ap- 
parently influenced cultural values in America, with avai able evidence indicat- 
ing a preponderant influence by the latter. 


SHIRLEY s. ANGRIST, The Study of Sex Roles. Journal of Social Issues, 1969, 
ХХУ, No. 1, 215-232. 


Definitions of sex role reflect the inconsistent terminology and over-reliance 
А highly structured social locations characteristic of general гис КК 
Pproaches to the study of sex roles are suggested as tentative an i it 
Problems. Sex role is seen as a constellation of roles which one individual can 
play at à given life cycle stage. Sex then operates with other characteristics to 
Modify interaction. Further, role flexibility is manifest in sex role edge 
prej aration for adult life contingencies. This contingency orientation 15 пу- 
Pothesized to be a key theme in women's lives. 
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STEVEN R. ASHER and VERNON L. ALLEN, Racial Preference and Social 
Comparison Processes. Journal of Social Issues, 1969, XXV, No. 1, 157-166. 


In an extension and partial replication of work on racial preference by Clark 
and Clark (originally reported in 1947), a total of 341 Negro and white children 
were tested. Each child was shown two puppets, identical except for skin and 
hair color, and asked questions adapted Irom those used by the Clarks. Results 
showed that: (a) the majority of both white and Negro children from the ages 
of 3-8 expressed preference for the white puppet; (b) social class differences 
approached significance for Negroes, with the middle-class more frequently 

oosing the white puppet; (с) oth Negro and white males showed greater 
preference for the white puppet than did females; (d) age trends varied com- 
plexly with sex and race, but were generally not significant; (e) comparison with 
the Clarks’ data showed slightly, but nonsignificantly, greater preference for 
white puppets in the present study. Findings were discussed in terms of social 
comparison theory and sex-role factors. 


LEWIS A. COSER, The visibility of Evil. Journal of Social Issues, 1969, XXV, 
No. 1, 101-109. 


in which these ‘good people’ have vested interest) is examined. It is argued that, 
in modern societies, such dirty work is performed in such a мау that it is not 
clearly visible to ‘good people’, and that this lack of social visibility serves as @ 
flowing ‘good people’ to maintain their quotidien courses 
action without undue perturbation. When technolo ical or other condition 
е it impossible to deny knowledge of social evils, however, ‘good people 
may no longer claim lack of knowledge, but may instead claim that the evils 
Visited on some human beings are justified in as far as these people are lacking 
of some essential attributes of humanity. Finally, the paper considers the alterna- 
tive possibility, that the revelation of certain now visible social evils will rovide 
an incentive for attempts to change the value structure of a society їп which these 
evils are tolerated, condoned and considered buttresses of the social order. 


JOSEPH DE RIVERA, The Responsibilities of the Psychologist in World 
Affairs. Journal of Social Issues, 1969, XXV, No. 1, 71-82. 
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MORTON DEUTSCH, Conflicts: Productive and Destructive. Journal of Social 
Issues, 1969, XXV, No. 1, 5-41. 


The typical characteristics of destructive conflicts are described and the 
underlying psychological processes which result in such conflicts are identified. 
A similar type of description is given for productive conflicts. The factors which 
tend to move a conflict into a productive or destructive course are discussed. 
The problems involved in changing the course of conflict are examined. Here 
the emphasis is on conflict between those who have considerable authority to 
make decisions and relatively high control over the means of social and political 
influence and those who have little decision-making authority and шү, 
little control over the conventional means of influence: a type of conflict whic 
is characteristic of our time. It is pointed out that social scientists have rarely 
served as consultants to the poor and weak rather than the rich and strong. The 
unwitting consequence has been a distorted perspective and a neglect of certain 
basic problems. Strategies of inducing change available to low power groups are 
then considered. 


MYLES I. FRIEDMAN and M. ELIZABETH ЈАСКА, The Negative Eilect 
of Group Cohesiveness on Intergroup Negotiation. Journal of man Бин, 
1969, XXV, No. 1, 181-194. 


The general hypothesis that group cohesiveness may impair concession and 
agreement in intergroup negotiation 1s broken down into two sub-hypotheses: 
(a) that the group will exert pressure on the negotiator not to concede the 
| ca position on the disputed question, and (b) that the negotiator will iow 
orm to pressure exerted upon him by his group. In the experiment repote 
here, the interaction between two groups and the negotiators they elected to 
represent them was studied in relation to the negotiator's behavior in bargaining 
with an experimental collaborator. Members of both groups showed strong 
negative reactions to negotiators when it was reported they were making ser] 
cessions. Messages of disapproval from the group, in turn, strongly influence 
the negotiators to hold to their group’s original positions: It is suggested that 
future work in the area of intergroup negotiation center on intra-group dynamics 
rather than the actual issues separating the groups. 


MINAKO KUROKAWA, Beyond Community Integration and Stability’ А 
Comparative Study of Oriental and Mennonite Children. Journal of Social 
Issues, 1969, XXV, No. 1, 195-213. 


A comparative data is presented on the process of cultural change, family 
Structure re mental health among Oriental in the United States and Menno- 
nites in Canada. These groups were chosen for study because of the s 
ael traditional collectivity orientation, strong social and familia ses ert 

lative absence of individual initiative and spontaneity, and in their subsea 
EN of acculturation. It was hypothesized and tested that | tal dis- 
rientals and Mennonites are likely to show covert symptoms 0 Al 1 
turbances, such as physical symptoms, habit disturbances and pu 
стена; and that (b) Orientals and Mennonites who are io тох 
Taditional to modern orientations are likely to experience conflict and to mani- 


est overt symptoms of maladjustment. Both hypotheses received support from 
the data. 
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THOMAS F. PETTIGREW, Racially Separate or Together? Journal of Social 
Issues, 1969, XXV, No. 1, 43-69. 


The basic assumptions of racial separatists, white and black, are examined 
in terms of social psychological theory and findings. These include assumptions 
of racial comfort, racial inferiority, racial conflict, white-liberals-must-eradicate- 
white-racism and autonomy-before-contact. Each of these ideological conten- 
tions is found wanting, especially in the confusion of cause with remedy. 
Separatist actions based on these notions will only exascerbate, not relieve, the 
problems to which the assumptions refer. Consequently, true integration involv- 
ing contact with cross-racial acceptance appears critically necessary for Ameri- 
can society. A mixed strategy is proposed consisting of integration efforts 
combined with ghetto enrichment programs which are not counter-productive 
for integration. 


ARTHUR L. STINCHCOMBE, MARY S. McDILL and DOLLIE WALKER, 
Is there a Racial Tipping Point in Changing Schools? Journal of Social 
Issues, 1969, XXV, No. 1, 127-136. 


Data collected on the Baltimore City School system was used to explore 
two basic views about the operation of prejudice. One 1s that prejudice is a 
threshold phenomenon which has given rise to the notion of a ‘tipping point 
ina heterogeneous racial unit beyond which one race begins to make a dramatic 
exit. The second view of prejudice is that it is a continuously varying phenome- 
non. This has been expressed in the literature in social distance studies. Our 
analysis supports the second view that prejudice becomes more and more mani- 
fest with an increasing proportion of Negroes ina school. 


JAMES Е. TEELE and CLARA MAYO, School Integration: Tumult and 

Shame. Journal of Social Issues, 1969, XXV, No. 1, 137-156. 

The controversy over school integration as well and factors which should 
be considered b tho pde y research on the academic effects of eg 
are examined. Dux is presented from the research оп Operation Exo du in 

Oston which suggests that black parents in Boston are more intereste me 
Quality education than in school integration. These findings, 25 th у 5 
Problems widely associated with integration programs, are used to cast d Uo 

* growing movement among black people for community control of schools. 
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The Activists' Corner 


Nevitt Sanford 
Stanford University 


David Krech 


University of California, Berkeley 


Responses to our earlier columns show that there is now à 
ground-swell (registering .0005 on the Richter seismographic 
Ere ol opinion favoring social action by social psychologists. 
зру many social psychologists feel this strongly. No doubt 
ind is all of a piece with the growing concern of university men 
MUR Henta, about the crises of our time. Universities are rapidly 
Жее up institutes for urban studies, or planning to, while our 
Al АЕО sociology and political science at their recent nation- 
Pre onventions had to deal with virtual rebellions led by younger 
1968) nn who clamored for relevance" (Chronicle of Education, 
: ze This is all to the good; but clearly it poses for us, and 
Bm ably for our colleagues in other disciplines, a serious dilemma 
of 1s one, we suspect, which has not even been sensed by some 
m € most concerned and the most clamoring of the clamorers: 
ere are the men who can take the necessary action to Dé found? $ un 
oh would be a great help of course if many psychologists in 
like SP $ ecialties found the time and the inclination to \ 
his I members of old. We again exhort them to do this. 
would help, but we fear this would not be enough—not 
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problem-solving, but also some special kinds of skills, and knowledge 
and experience. One of us has called for “clinicians to society", the 
other for “problem-oriented generalists”, and we had in mind 
some rather complicated patterns of activity. Consider, for exam- 
ple, a problem facing many of our colleges and universities today: 
how to prepare themselves—their various faculties and non- 
academic departments—for a vastly increased influx of students 
belonging to various racial and ethnic minorities. Whoever took 
the lead in attacking this problem would have to attend to the 
competences and outlooks of the minority students, to subtle 
forms of prejudice to be found among the academic and non- 
academic personnel of the institution, the nature and determi- 
nants of faculty resistance to any possible threat to their academic 
standards. He would have to be able to see his problem against 
a background of events on the national scene and in its relations 
to the social structure of the particular institution, and he would 
have to work with others in setting goals in accord with a hilo- 
sophy of education. He would have to be able to work closely 
with individuals and groups, with a view to changing attitudes 
in a highly charged situation; and, not, least, he would have to be 
enough of a scientist to learn by evaluating the effects of his 
actions—his mistakes as well as his successes—and to make his 


lessons available to others in terms that would permit tests of their 
generality. 


The Problem Stated 


Here, as well as in various other problem areas—in police- 
community relations, the welfare system, the struggles of farm 
workers, and so many others that the spirit droops and the min 
boggles—there is an absolute need for a practical as well as a theo- 
retical grasp of immediate and almost palpable personality an 
social events. Let us state it more generally: there is a need ol à 
sense of values, humane feeling, intimate familiarity with the 
experiences and the strategems of the manipulator (and the ma- 
nipulated), trained intelligence—particularly the capacity tO 
assemble and evaluate evidence from various sources—an the 
confidence to act. | 

This is a large order. We suspect no one will disagree with 
that understatement. We also suspect that no one will disagree 
with our judgment that this large order cannot be filled by young 
men whose training has consisted almost entirely in how t9 9 
specialized research іп narrow, albeit theoretically valuable, 
areas of social psychology. 4 

What we have to say in the rest of this column is address” 
only (or primarily) to those of you who are part of the “groun 
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swell". If you are ready to say * Alpha "—there ts a need for effec- 
tive social action by social psychologists—then you must be ready 
to say the more difficult, but equally essential “Beta”! Starting 
now, large numbers of social clinicians and problem-oriented generalists 
must be trained in departments of Psychology. 

Our purpose today is to suggest some ways in which this 
might be done. We begin with recruiting and then discuss ways 
in which trainees might be helped at various stages of their careers 
as graduate students, to relate theory and action. 


The Problem Solved—in Three Difficult Steps 


. Much of what is required for the sort of activism we are talk- 
ing about should be present in a student by the time he graduates 
from college. Our first step toward a solution of our problem, 
therefore, starts with recruitment. Graduate schools of Psychology 
could take an important first step toward turning out action- 
oriented Ph.D.'s if they did what they have often spoken of but 
rarely carried out in practice, that is, recruit college raduates not 
onthe basis of what they “һауе had", but on the basis of what 
they show of the best effects of general education at the under- 
graduate level—clarity and ingenuity of thinking, richness of 
imagination, breadth of interests and openness to experience. 

The beginning of this practice would come as something ofa 
shock to Psychology departments in the better known liberal arts 
colleges. These departments evaluate themselves mainly on the 
basis of what proportion of their students get into graduate school 
and believe that the best way to increase that proportion 15 to 
teach what will be taught again later оп. However much we might 
bemoan the failure of our most expensive colleges to provide the 
liberal education they promise, we do not expect these colleges to 
initiate change. The system within which they operate 15 domi- 
nated by the graduate schools, and as long as these latter institu- 
tions want, or appear to want, junior specialists that is what they 


will get 

f e do not really expect the graduate departments to change 

undamentally either—not until we have produced a few hundre 

ES psychological activists with an interest in education or 

ES the departments become far less able than now to give 1m- 
ediate material rewards to graduate students who are willing to 

80 along with the system. 

are w € believe (all right, read “we hope”), however, that there 

to оросо in which the faculty in social psychology wa M 

Bur toward greater social relevance and has some power а 

to maneuver. For them, then, we venture these suggestions 


Concerni , H 
erning recruitment and selection. 
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‚ (a) Be not impressed by courses and grades in psychology, 
but look ye instead for signs of a good general education. 
‚ (b) Give not (automatically) priority to candidates from 
well-known colleges, who come recommended by old 
friends and colleagues who say that their candidates 
have “already done graduate work”. Look more closely 
at applicants from more obscure institutions who mi ht 
be just as bright as these apprentices and have had а 
much better exposure to liberal education. » 
Give special preference (“other things being equal"— 
of course, of course) to applicants who want to change 
to social psychology, afer having been seriously in- 
volved in another field—classics, or history or engineer- 
ing. Perhaps we may yet turn up another James, ОГ 
Tolman, or Boring or Kohler. In any case, this 18 
probably the best assurance we can get nowadays that 
our candidate will have some breadth. 
Give special preference, other things being equal, to 
candidates who have seen something of life. Particularly 
interesting would be candidates who have worked for à 
few years in programs or agencies directly concerne 
with social problems and who now have good reason to 
believe that more scientific training would help them 
reach their goals. | 4 
‚ (е) Be a bit wary of students who are activists first an 
scientists or intellectuals only secondarily, particularly 
those who are already totally committed to a ,socia 
program or ideology. It would probably be better if eri 
went immediately to the action front, returning to t 
academy only when they felt a strong need for the types 
of training and understanding that can be had there. , | 
Let us never forget that we want people with a specia 
talent for work in this field. The best signs of this are 
still—curiosity about people, awareness of опе $ б! 
problems and processes, humane feelings—these things 


rather than a vision of oneself filling some particular 
well-rewarded social role. 


site 


— 
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The Training of Our Clinician to Society 


Let us more to our second step: the ps chological sae 
of our clinician to society, or problem-oriented generalist. Noth : 
that has been said or will be said later is intended to suggest et 
our activist does not need the discipline of psychology. who 
urge, of course, that he be something of a generalist, a man 
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is able to see problems in context and to bring to bear upon them 
a range of perspectives and kinds of knowledge. Yet it would 
appear that there are highly desirable and useful skills and intel- 
lectual powers that can be developed only through intensive en- 
gagement with phenomena, systematic knowledge, or method, 
and that this sort of engagement is possible only if the student's 
range is, at least in the beginning, relatively narrow. 

Thus, for example, if a student is to understand the experi- 
mental method in science, he must experiment, and if his experi- 
mentation is to be meaningful, he must first acquire à good 
measure of the discipline of a particular science. It would appear 
also that for the development of confidence in himself as a scholar 
or professional, a student needs a sense of having mastered some 
area of knowledge or method, and obviously this area must be 
relatively narrow if the sense of confidence is to come early—when 
itis likely to be most needed. T ML 

The question is, can a student acquire this prin past and 
also what it takes to become a problem-oriented socia psychol- 
ogist within the space of a more or less normal Ph.D. program? 
We believe that he can—but only if graduate Le mcm are re- 
formed in accord with some elementary principles of pedagogy. 


Reform the Curriculum . . - 


Reform would have to begin with at least a tacit acknowledg- 
ment by the department of what has become an open secret: that 
much of what is taught in graduate schools has no place in any 
defensible philosophy of training but has been inserted into the 
curriculum for various other reasons. One reason is to permit each 
faculty member to “teach his own career". And this practice, 
we suspect, derives from the de artment's wish to compete suc- 
cessfully for “able faculty”. if graduate training in соге 
Psychology were put on a sound philosophical footing, if it were 
agreed that its basic function is to give a student the necessary 
attitudes and inclinations, the knowledge of how to learn and the 
approach to understanding peculiar to his discipline, doctoral 
Programs would be less expensive than they now are, less frus- 
thes and more favorable to students who wished to рер 
tpecialty for the practice of social psychology— or апу other 

: , 
Sort Somebody must take the responsibility for this “соге” and 
mars d the essential and the trivial and of connecting the new or, 
ore likely, the apparently new, with the established. Since the 
Би nin. good fellow that he is, is probably neglecting this criti- 
ask, the SPSSI members might as well take the lead. 
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While they are at it they might as well remind their col- 
leagues, with suitable tact, that much of what is taught in under- 
graduate courses, and even in some graduate courses, is not really 
decided upon by anybody, but just happens, often as a result of 
the activities of publishers and a few text-book writers. Publishers 
want to publish, and they persuade their writers to write about 
what market research shows that most teachers want to teach; 
but how is a teacher caught in a market survey to decide what 
he wants to teach? After due attention to his own research inter- 
ests he is likely to look around to see what others are doing, or 
what text-book writers are writing about, or what the opinion- 
makers—men who have an uncanny way of knowing what Is 
about to become fashionable—are now interested in. This highly 
competitive business can become very tricky. Just the other day, 
one of our with it opinion-makers spoke of **the corpse of cognitive 
dissonance”. This will get around; and it is sad to contemplate its 
impact on the man who is earnestly updating his text and has just 
devoted nine-tenths of his chapter on attitude change to this now 
panned “flash in the pan". 

The updating business is a story in itself, one that is both 
funny and tragic. Textbooks, like Fab, must be “new”, and here 
the simplest expedient is to cite only research published within 
the last five years. This research is likely to be the new and the 
bold, and to neglect the true and the old. This explains why 50 
many revisions are less interesting and less useful than the origi 
nal; and it helps to explain why so many graduate students 1n 


social psychology have such narrow and otherwise peculiar con- 
ceptions of the field. 


The Sine Qua Non 


It is not enough, of course, to eliminate the non-essential, nO 
matter how new. There must be at the same time actions to assure 
that what is taught is relevant to our activist, and is taught well. 
And now we come to our third difficult step. It can be assume 
that most students who enter graduate school today have already 
been exposed to various set fields of knowledge and that they Ln 
learned more or less by rote many concepts that remain large y 
meaningless. There is no point in offering more of the same. hal 
we want for our future activist is a large experience with field studies ti =ч 
enable him to confront directly some of the phenomena of life in all the 
complexity and immediacy. He should have this at the beginning i 
his graduate training. He should have this at various times dur! 
his training. He should have this after his graduate training. 5) 

We would start him off right by involving him in proble 
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oriented research in this field, in the first year of his graduate 
work. Since most of such research is in a comparatively early 
stage of development, the student could begin Bar HCH сге- 
atively in the search for knowledge. Through being given a chance 
to use his mind actively early in his career as a student, he could 
“learn how to learn”, instead of being required to devote himself 
exclusively to set fields of knowledge, many of which will shortly 
be outmoded. 

With urgent questions already formed in his mind, he would 
approach his didactic work in an excellent position to connect 
concepts and experience. If he were fortunate enough to be able to 
work with faculty engaged in the study of new kinds of empirical 

henomena, he could see the work of conceptualization per- 
ormed, as it were, before his eyes—and could take part in that 
work himself. 


Field Study ... 


Field study would have the additional advantage of helping 
the student to see his scientific and scholarly work in a context 
of values. The field work of a student would be bound to have 
implications for the welfare of the individuals or groups he stud- 
ied, and that would lead him to ask questions not only about the 
nature of what he observed, but about what he ought to do. 

. It would be precisely the student’s concern about what to do 
ina practical way that would give him experience in synthesizing 
knowledge. Forced to consider the various possible consequences 
of any action he might take on a human oF social problem, the 
student would begin to gain an understanding of some of the ways 
in which things cling together, and of the ways 1n which they can 
е р together intellectually. A student thus engaged would 
e unlikely to raise questions about the “meaning OF 
Ent he was studying? on the contrary, he would probably have 
igh motivation and morale, and exhibit little of that wasted 
motion which is so common among graduate students, , ,. ¢ 

If we are to offer the graduate student field work in his first 
year, there may, of course, be worry about how he is to assimilate 
that core of psychology we mentioned previously. We are of the 
opinion that if we had done a good job in paring down the core, 
the an equally good job in intellectualizing the field study, ak 
ta Log graduate student can field work without this 

ing his progress in general psychology. 
th E would note Hise also Eu in many large dep ie 
че general requirements upon all students have become relatively 
ight. So far has the division of the departmental offerings into 
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subspecialties gone that a student is able to take care of his general 
requirements by taking two courses each quarter or semester for 
two years while devoting the rest of his time to “research”. Ob- 
viously this “research” could just as well be presided over by 
social psychologists interested in promoting field study of the kind 
we have described. As a matter of fact, it would be the responsibil- 
ity of social psychologists as much as of any others to see that 
graduate students were well grounded in general psychology. 

Other arrangements might well be tried. Thus if a student 
becomes deeply involved in field studies during his first year, he 
might very well postpone most of his general requirements for 
completion during his second year. In any case, we expect our 
activist social psychology students to keep pace with their fellows 
in other areas of specialization as far as meeting general depart- 
mental requirements is concerned. 

It would seem to us a good thing if the student had some 
connection with applied work at all stages of his career as trainee. 
Probably he would be best off if he worked with professors who 
themselves were involved in activities that combined research and 
action, whether in institutes for the study of human problems ОГ 
elsewhere. (A possible side-effect: if the call to action on human 
problems is not great enough by itself to induce professors to 
undertake research on human problems, then they might consider 
doing it as a means of providing good training for their students!) 

Another way in which graduate students might be enabled to 
get close to the action is through being teaching assistants in 
undergraduate courses largely devoted to field work. Such courses 
are becoming common today largely in response to student de- 
mands, and the alert graduate student in social psychology might 
easily find it possible to learn through teaching. 

Social psychologists and their students do not need to 89 
beyond their own university or even their own department in 
order to find opportunity for combining inquiry and action. Last 
year at the Graduate Theological Union in Berkeley one of us 
gave a course in which six students carried out a study of their 
institution (Sanford, 1968). They studied by means of rather 
intensive interviews a 50% sample of that institution's 100 stu- 
dents. This inquiry proved to be very instructive to those who 
carried it out. Not only did they learn something about survey 
research and about interviewing, but they learned quite а bit 
about themselves. They had to ask themselves essentially the 
same questions that they asked their interviewees. What is pale 
ticularly striking is the fact that the inquiry started a process 
of change in the whole institution. Students saw their goals wit 
new clarity and became aware of the lack of fit between these 
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goals and what they were doing as students and, discovering that 
their hopes and disappointments were widely shared, they began 
engaging in group action to improve their education. 


An Action-Oriented Dissertation or a Year’s Internship 


It would be a fine thing, of course, if the students’ Ph.D. 
dissertation grew out of his action-oriented research. This might 
well require, however, that departments accept theses based in 
clinical research or participant observation as well as those that 
describe the carrying out of designs for testing hypotheses. This 
desirable reform might be particularly difficult to bring about, 
and we would not want our case to rest very heavily on it. Instead, 
we propose something that would cost the department ae little 
and could not possibly threaten its standards": let there be a re- 
quirement that trainees in social psychology—those who have elected to go 
the way of clinical-social—complete a year’s internship in some agency, 
office, or institution directly concerned with human problems. We have 
in mind such examples as a state employment service, a state 
senator’s office, a prison, a labor union, an office of a Public 
Defender. This internship could come after the student had com- 
pleted a thesis based in experimental work, if that is what the 
department preferred; but if it came before the thesis, and was 
largely determining of the thesis’ content and design, so much 
the better. 

_ Finally, they say that it is never too late to learn. There re- 
Mains the possibility of acquiring more action-orientation after 
the student has completed his professional training. His prospects 
here are actually quite good. Post-doctoral or post-professional 
training programs, continuing education, refresher courses, and 
the like pose no threats for the departments of the university, an 
they have been carried out whenever individuals interested in 
Starting them could find the money ог whenever interested fund- 
ing agencies could find the leadership for them. Fellowships to 
enable a person with a Ph.D. in one field to obtain advanced train- 
Ing in another were available in the early 1930's. This sort of thing 
has suffered severe reverses during the great trend toward special- 
ation that began after World War II, but it is being revived 
(Чу lor example, in programs in community psychiatry and 

mmunity psychology. E е 

о among ye, then, is prepared to say Beta": 
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Introduction 


Abraham J. Tannenbaum 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


The term “Alienation” is in widespread use today among - 


the lay public concerned about the estrangement of an increasing- 
ea segment of American youth. These young people are seen 
16 t contents in search of identity in a world they must create 
iim Cages because they want no part of the world handed 
ing of y their elders. Their common goals seem to be the loosen- 
self-d social controls that would permit much wider latitude for 
BE ination and even the freedom to dishonor time-honored 
hares, Unlike the social scientist, some layman are uncon- 
abels н disparities in manifest behaviors among those he 
s^ ienated. He therefore subsumes under that term such 
ative e groups as the young nihilists, hedonists, retreatists, cre- 
is re sionists and, of course, the militant revolutionaries. 
евро worthy that the labelers are themselves the targets of 
Ses Y and distrust among the labeled, and this may be the 
ogenizing" factor that creates the classification. кү» 
and dem Scientists are deeply concerned about contradictions 
Versa] a nsistencies in defining the group. There 15 still no uni- 
ERU ient among them as to whether alienation Is а uni- 
search nal or multidimensional phenomenon. Some empirical 
(Neal and Rettig, 1967) seems to suggest the existence 
general and group factors. Nevertheless, for operational 
1 Seeman's provocative essay on “The Meaning of Alien- 
Suggests Sd) is as relevant today as it was a decade ago. He 
. Ive variants, as follows: 
owerlessness: An individual's belief that he is incapable of 
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influencing his social and political world under the present 
social and political ground rules. 

Meaninglessness: The individual’s lack of a clear belief system 
by which to interpret and judge behavior outcomes. : 

. Normlessness: A breakdown іп the regulatory power of social 
norms over individual behavior, and the expectation that 
certain goals can only be achieved through socially unap- 
proved behavior. 

. Isolation: The Individuals feeling of apartness from society, 
which he expresses by disputing the high values it attaches 
to its belief systems. 


- Self-estrangement: The heavy dependence of an individual's 


behavior on external rewards and expectations rather than 
on intrinsic meaninglessness. 


Alienation and the Adolescent Subculture 


In graphic terms, alienation may be seen as the remotest 
point on the distinctiveness continuum that characterizes the 
adolescent subculture. As Grinder points out, there is ample 
empirical evidence to show distinctive norms in adolescent groups 
despite the fact that in most instances the alleged generational 
gap in values and behavior orientations is exaggerated. In extreme 
situations, where there is rebelliousness in the [orm of militancy 
or escape, the question of placing value judgments on such be- 
havior becomes a moot one for social scientists. Most of them 
seem to maintain a strictly neutral position, viewing themselves as 
objective analysts of manifestations, correlates, antecedents àn 
consequences of alienation. By providing a better understanding 
of it, they also provide some clue as to its control or amelioration, 
much to the interest of those who want to understand it, to the 
chagrin of those who see it as a healthy campaign against society * 
shibboleths and to the satisfaction of others who see a cultura 
heritage threatened with extinction. 

Edgar Friedenberg is particularly optimistic about some 
aspects of youth's disaffection with society. He distinguishes 
sharply between the non-violent hippies seeking newness in lile as 
against the rampaging rioters seeking a piece of the old action: 
The former are a new breed, unlike perennial generations О rest- 
less youth who can't wait to taste the power and independence 9 
adulthood and fight with their parents for that privilege- { 
hippies are not struggling to get in; on the contrary they Wan 
out. Theirs is seen as a desperate but healthy reaction to а moder 
world that threatens to suffocate rather than nurture the indivi" 
ual. Some of the violent malcontents, on the other hand, ѕітр У 
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want to perpetuate the existing social condition with themselves 
instead of the incumbents in the seats of power. 

Like so many other manifestations of social deviance, alien- 
ation can be understood only in social-psychological terms. It is 
simplistic to view it as a pattern of responsiveness to external 
stimuli without taking into account the intrapsychic factors that 
render the individual prone to such a response. In other words, 
there is an interactional reinforcement of social conditions and 

rsonal proclivities in the formation of an alienation syndrome. 

social determinants are not yet clear, nor are they necessarily 
uniform for all individuals. However, some revealing personality 
Variables have come to light in various studies of the symptom- 
atology of alienation. Gould’s research adds credence to the 
notion that there are describable psychodynamic factors associ- 
ated with this form of manifest deviance. In fact, these correlates 
often encompass traits dissonantly associated with conformity 
and marginality. 


The Marginality Components of the 
Alienation Syndrome 


. A study by Whittaker and Watts of the non-student popula- 
Чоп involved in the Sproul Hall disturbances at Berkeley in 1964 
Sheds further light on the marginality components of the alien- 
ation syndrome. In contrast to the typically pragmatic, sensitive- 
to-authority students at the university, these fringe dissidents 
Seemed more inner directed and much better attuned to creative 
Pursuits. : 2 
This raises some interesting points of conjecture Siy ing 
evolving emphases in higher education. For many years. eges 
Were criticized severely for ешр ш powerful conformity ce 
ards in their admissions policies. It was argued 055 ege 
Programs were designed primarily for those with a mo XU A 
verbal intelligence capable of exercising impulse control pus wi 
ing to adhere to the obedience demands of the school, w Эн 
it was the rare dean of admissions who sought out applicants wit 
ideas and arts. With the api 
Berane on campus of greater numbers, of Acou п 
uae iti ity structure а 
tudents, the traditional authority $ tear алиги ad 
ergo change in the direction 


familiar undergraduate liberal arts curriculum ma ЙЫ d 
® accommodate more intellectual iconoclasm Ee i ие 
Pression. The extent to which alienated youth will influen 
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changes can only be guessed at right now. Only time and a s 
tive pulse-taking of campus life can produce meaningful an 


The Dropouts and the Forceouts . . . 


If the alienated consists of those outside the system, 
include not only the dropouts but the forceouts as well. 
erished youth, particularly Negroes in the urban gh 
stantly find themselves on the outside looking in, and th 
virtually stripped of legitimate mechanisms for achievi 
trance. David Gottlieb offers impressive evidence to s 0 
Negro adolescents embrace life-style goals that are quite 
to those of white middle class youth. However, the domi 
white society denies them access to these goals, even wh 
perpetuates the myth that they are a breed apart and largely 
void of such ambitions. The caste system is thus preserved 
as political leaders pretend that they can achieve racial equal 
by offering етае rather than legitimate avenu' 


entrance into an Opportunity system that might ultimately b 
down caste barriers. 


system. However, M 
delinquents are influenced b 


albeit а negative one—which may be his way oí overcomi 
pervasive sense of powerlessness, 


‚ MELVIN. On the 
December, 1959, 24, 
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Distinctiveness and Thrust in the 
American Youth Culture* 


и Robert Е. Grinder 


University of Wisconsin 


Political, cultural and technological complexities in the 
erican society foster strains among certain adolescents that 
. fngender feelings of helplessness, inadequacy and frustration. 
| Youth in urban ghettos may express their bafflement in periodic 
d Nots—leaving death, wanton destruction, and bitterness in the 
uan. Youth from more privileged classes may react against 
. Me social order by rejecting its ideologies and by seeking to repeal 
1 IS injustices. From the German youth organizations early in the 

Century through the Teddy Boy, halbstarke, leder-jacken, stilyagi, 
^P »eatnik to the contemporary hippie, youth movements have 

Tovided significant sources of ideological and semi-political 

Oment in Europe and America. While the silent majority of the 
e find that their social relations satisfactorily prepare them 
восі ^ transition from play-groups and youth activities to adult 
‘inhib, Toles, a substantial minority finds school, family and peers 
achieve’ in the acquisition of the kind of adulthood they strive to 
d. In Order to gain understanding of the current unrest among 
Bing in this country, it is necessary to examine the role of 


E * H ; 
Oi, his research was supported through contracts No. OE 5-85-061 with the 

. 57 Education, U.S. БУНА nus of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Author | 5280-1 with the Research Committee, University of Wisconsin. The 
ерге ıS grateful to Gary L. Carlson and Sue A. Porter for their assistance in 
^ Paration of this paper. 
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peer activities and how they contribute to or subvert adult values. 
It is also necessary to examine the nature of this group. Is it a 
separate subculture, a distinct youth culture? These issues are 
discussed below as distinctiveness and thrust. To further clarify 
relations among peer activities and adult aims, a recent investiga- 
tion by Grinder (1967a), considering the impact of the youth 
culture upon high-school goals, is reviewed. 


Distinctiveness . . . 


The question of youth-culture distinctiveness appears largely 
resolvable in semantic discourse. Kluckhohn and Kelly (1945. 
p. 98) view culture as “a historically derived system of explicit and 
implicit designs for living, which tends to be shared by all or 
specifically designated members of a group”. Culture is thus 
regarded as an abstraction, involving both acts and artifacts, and 
is comprised primarily of historically developed, shared, and 
learned behavior patterns. Applying the Kluckhohn and Kelly 
(1945) definition, the major criterion by which to judge youth- 
culture distinctiveness is whether systems of communication and 
patterns of behavior exist among adolescents that distinguish 
them from children and adults. i 

. Gottlieb and Ramsey (1964) found, in a survey of social 
scientists, that the majority were indeed inclined to view youth 5 
activities as a special instance of subculture. Youth’s patterns 
of behavior were viewed as distinct from those of adults and меге 
said, therefore, to constitute a youth culture. Several qualified 
their comments by advancing special criteria for defining culture 
and by suggesting that variations in the factors of social class, 
ethnic group, religious denomination, age, residence, and schoo 
foster not one but several distinct subcultures. However, Muzafer 
Sherif’s conception of a youth culture encompassing aspects ч 
adult norms and values and Robert Hess’ assertion that the yout 
culture should not be regarded as independent of adult interac- 
tion, seemed illustrative of the general feeling among experts: — . 

Nevertheless, Schwartz and Merten (1967) point out that 1n 
spite of overlap basic distinctions do exist between the youth an 
adult cultures. The needs and pressures of adolescence impose à 
unique world view, style of life, and value system against whic 
youth may measure itself and in which adults do not share. a 
see youth's evaluation of adult roles and mores as independen 5 
the standards it uses to evaluate peers. Adolescent orientation 
they hold, are shaped by symbols and values that are largely 
tonomous, and because youth-culture language is highly esoter™ 
adolescence seems somewhat incomprehensible to adults. 
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acteristics of Adolescence . . . 


E . . . . 
Several characteristics of adolescence in American society 
ind credence to the above assertion. The society is strikingly 
alistic. Vast latitude exists regarding choices pertaining to 
late selection, extent of educational attainment, vocation, and 
е of residence. Adolescents are largely free to choose for 
selves and to assert themselves in the social scheme as effec- 
as possible. Adolescence is a period during which a series 
be made that take the adoles- 


E... i 
iponsibility and are economically secure. 


ouths must subscribe to long-range goals which they often 
ot understand in order to attain success in adulthood. These 
frange goals may be neglected because of the immediate 
ard of peer group acceptance. In the struggle to achieve and 
erve peer status, adolescents “easily slip under the tyranny 
г pressures” (Hsu, Watrous, and Lord, 1961). Acceptance 
Xclusion may mean misery or happiness during the high- 
001 years. Special clothing styles, conformity to fads, and slang 
means of maintaining peer rewards. Adolescent-adult rela- 
S are complicated by the involvement of adolescents in such 
ions as cliques, crowds and dating. These patterns often 
iddle adults, and thus, adolescent behaviors sometimes be- 
Objects of derision. 


th-Culture Distinctiveness . . - 


_ Youth-culture distinctiveness is spawned in part by family 
d school failure to prepare youth for the attainment of full adult 
(Eisenstadt, 1956, 1962). Few adolescents today, on the 
of family relations alone, are able to learn the competitive 
55, poise and self-assurance that are necessary to gain desir- 
adult perquisites апа privileges. Educational, religious, 
mic and political functions are increasingly absorbed by 
Utions independent of family control, and the relative decline 
ily influence (especially as families have become isolated 
Srandparents, uncles and aunts) has contributed indirectly 
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engendered fosters the learning of generalized role dispositions 
and motivates children to adopt parental moral standards. None- 
theless, upon reaching the adolescent age-range, when the individ- 
ual falls under the aegis of alternative reward systems, extensive 
childhood dependency heightens conflicts (Parsons, 1962). The 
emotional rapport of childhood cannot be sustained during ado- 
lescence because of the inadequacies of the family in present-day 
society, and hence, youth try to structure their own norms and 
patterns of conformity. 

Changing patterns of relations between families and adoles- 
cents have indeed created opportunities for personal autonomy 
and responsibility unknown to earlier generations. The innova- 
tions and ambiguities in socializing practices caused by these 
changes lead youth to cohere, and the viability of their cohesion 
makes plausible the assumption of youth-culture distinctiveness. 


Thrust i. £ 


Given the assumption of youth-culture distinctiveness, one 
has next to assess the facilitative and subversive effects of the 
youth culture on adult objectives. The nature of the youth-culture 
thrust has been discussed profusely, but unanimity among com- 
mentators is wholly lacking. To sift among the viewpoints for 
cogency and relevance means to grapple with two major prob- 
lems: (a) the commentary is often more an intuitive expression 
of personal feeling than a result of scientific inquiry, and (b) dis- 
cussions are often based upon conceptions of human nature that 
vary according to the proclivities of the commentator. 

Let us consider first the methodological problems posed by 
two recent studies focused on youth culture. Friedenberg (19 7, 
р. viii) in Coming of Age in America proclaimed that his feelings 
about adolescents were such that he would have been ashamed (0 
complete his study without bias. “The subjects of my study аге 
adolescents; and fciam to the study my feelings about them 
and my prior judgments as to how they should be treate 
Friedenberg's naked license with the canons of science is entire y 
explicit, and the reader is forewarned to regard his data as figura- 
tive illustrations of his views rather than replicable, objective 
analyses of adolescent behavior. ‘ch 

In Coleman's (1961) influential The Adolescent Society, whic 
is based upon a questionnaire administered to several thousm 
high-school students in ten Illinois high schools, the deficient 
are less obvious. Coleman held that a distinctive adolesce" 
society exists and that it diverts the attention of high-schon. 
students from high-school goals. The assumption was wi 
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hailed as definitive, partly on the basis of the impressive magni- 
tude of the investigation. 

Epperson (1964), however, has pointed out that the findings 
upon which Coleman based his conclusions may have been arti- 
facts of the way in which his questions were phrased. Coleman 
asked his subjects, for example, whether “disapproval from 
parents" or “breaking with a friend” would be more perturbing, 
and appears to have regarded the two events as emotionally equiv- 
alent. Not surprisingly, he found 4396 of his subjects would prefer 
to incur the disfavor of their parents. Epperson (1964) rephrased 
the question to read “рагепіѕ’ disapproval” and “‘friends’ disap- 
proval", and found that only 20% would rebuke their parents. 
Coleman also reported that his data showed that a large propor- 
tion of the male subjects would not follow their father's line of 
work, and interpreted these results as an indication of adolescent 
estrangement from the adult culture. Epperson (1964), on the 
other hand, suggested that the results indicate upward mobility 
aspirations. 


Assumptions About Human Nature .. . 


Second, assumptions about the facilitative and subversive 
aspects of youth culture must be interpreted in the context of each 
commentator’s beliefs about human nature. Their diversity echoes 
the "nature-is-right" controversy of an earlier era. It is note- 
worthy that the earliest scientific assumptions about human 
nature in the social sciences emerged from the nineteenth-century 
natural sciences of biology, paleontology and embryology 
Grinder, 1967b). It was virtually a necessity to base interpreta- 
tions on hereditary or genetic factors, since at the time, systemiza- 
Чоп of knowledge in sociology, psychology and anthropology was 
*xceedingly primitive. А / 

Several principles, including recapitulation theory, were 
‘vanced to show that simple organs and traits served as inhi 
Sary stimuli for the growth of those more complex. Biologists an 
“mbryologists stressed the critical role of hereditary factors in 
S'owth and relied heavily upon the nature-is-right doctrine, the 
"lief that unimpeded inner forces are the best guides to optimum 
evelopment. Eventually, taxonomic advances 1n the social 
“ences increased awareness of individual differences 1n social 
havior, of the various pathways to social maturity and of the 
ict that individuals learn and progress in society even oe 
тер May appear to be thwarted by it. These new, rica d 
is aced the older hereditarian notions. The nature-is-rig^t Ч 1 

On has lingered, however, and even today there is nostalgia, i 
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not to unleash the inner forces, then to return to a more pristine 
era when socio-environmental conditions were less harmful and 
subversive. However, most students of personality development 
are less pessimistic. The nonhereditarians, who may be described 
conventionally as social learning theorists, focus their attention 
on the facilitative processes of change, rather than either fixed 
norms of nature or environmental deficiencies. 


Nature is Right . . . 


Emphasis upon the norms of nature provided the basis for 
G. Stanley Hall’s classic nature-is-right account of adolescent 
social development. Based on his contention that childhood and 
much of adolescence is a recapitulation of the evolutionary history 
of the human species, Hall insisted that social conditions posed 
barriers to the processes decreed by nature: 


At dawning adolescence this old unity and harmony with nature is 
broken up; the child is driven from his paradise and must enter upon a 
long viaticum of ascent, must conquer a higher kingdom of man for him- 
self, break out a new sphere, and evolve a more modern story to his psycho- 
physical nature. Because his environment is to be far more complex, the 
combinations are less stable, the ascent less easy and secure; there is more 
danger that the youth in his upward progress, under the influence of this 
“excelsior” motive, will backslide in one or several of the many ways 
Possible (Hall, 1904, 2, 71-72). 

Hall's orientation toward genetic factors and his rather dour 
outlook on the effect of social influences have endured in psycho- 
analytic interpretations of adolescence. Parsons (1942) advanced 
one of the earliest analyses of youth culture in psychoanalytic 
terms. Children become dependent emotionally upon their par- 
ents, especially their mothers, he reasoned, and the attachment 15 
enhanced in small families, which provide few “objects of ca- 
thexis" and by children's early exposure to competitive pressures 
outside the family. Then, in adolescence, reaction-formation 
works against the dependency needs to produce a compulsive 
independence and defiance of adult standards. Further, a dis- 
placement mechanism shifts the focus of dependency and fosters 
thereby increasin: conformity to peer standards. The tensions 
thus aroused lead youth to strong cross-sex emphasis and to 
romantic escapades and sexual indulgences. Guided by inner 
propensities, the adolescent, as viewed by psychoanalytic theory: 
unfolds in inevitable conflict with the social order, and thus: 
psychoanalysts generally view the youth-culture thrust 4$ 
subversive. з ; ede 

The pessimism inherent in the nature-is-right doctrine em 
present in recent youth-culture interpretations. Frieden 
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(1962) deplores present societal pressures toward conformity and 
thus holds that adolescents are losing ground in their natural 
struggle to achieve the individuality and independence charac- 
teristic of adulthood. Keniston (1960, p. 12) believes the purpose 
of society should be “the greatest possible fulfillment of its individ- 
ual members". Thus, he castigates present-day society for creat- 
ing a situation in which ostensibly well-adjusted youth are 
“uncommitted” because of “the loss of a sense of historical 
relatedness, the losss of traditional community and the intact 
task, and, perhaps most important, the loss of a compelling osi- 
tive vision of the individual and collective future” (Keniston, 1960, 
p. 475). 


Environmentalist View . . . 


The nature-is-right doctrine contrasts sharply with the envi- 
Tonmentalist view of youth culture thrust as facilitative. Eisenstadt 
(1962) identified the breakdown of traditional settings, moderni- 
zation, urbanization, secularization, and industrialization as 
major causes of social change, but he does not see these conditions 
as harmful to personality development. Youth experience uncer- 
tainty and ambivalence during their long and re atively isolated 
Socialization since societal values are often presented in selective 
and idealistic fashion. Nonetheless, Eisenstadt contends that these 
conditions are also likely to lead to “greater personal autonomy, 
cultural creativity and awareness of adult responsibility during 
adolescence”, 

In contrast to his earlier analysis of youth culture, Parsons 
(1962) now seems more optimistic. He has shifted his те 
analytic interpretation of adolescent development towar social- 
learning theory, and finds that the youth culture has become 
highly functional in respect to adult goals. Parsons (1962) sees 
Youth-culture patterns as a result of slow but persistent санд 
alterations in industrialized America; namely, age-grading іп the 
allocation of roles, increases in competitive pressure, and greater 

‘mands for competent achievement at every age level. Whereas 
5s earlier view emphasized “regressive” elements, ¢.g-, preocon- 
[Чоп with physical prowess, glamour, and sexual exploitation, 
E now stresses the positive influence of "progressive Sgen 
ND Cultural interests and political activities. Perhaps " e он 
оа factor about youth culture is its concern with mea 
ness" (Parsons, 1962, p. 199). Vg: 
Sub hether one views youth-culture thrust as рае g 
"Sive apparently is a result of one’s opinion of the effects А 
“lety on adolescent personality development. Those who regar 
ty as detrimental to natural impulses tend toward a pessi- 
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mistic outlook, whereas those who believe society is an agent of 
learning and development tend to find facilitative elements in 
youth-culture thrust. 


Youth-Culture Interests and the High School . . . 


As Gottlieb and Ramsey (1964) and Smith and Kleine (1966) 
point out, adequate conceptualization of youth-culture thrust 
awaits analysis of the circumstances under which youth pattern 
themselves as facilitative or subversive. A recently completed 
investigation (Grinder, 1967a) showed that in certain instances 
youth-culture activities sustain academic orientation but in other 
instances, subvert it. Since the results aid in understanding rela- 
tions between youth-culture and high-school involvement, the 
study is reviewed below. 

The first phase of the investigation included the development 
of a Social Interests Inventory, which was pilot-tested and admin- 
istered, in final form, to 2,220 boys in seven high schools through- 
out the state of Wisconsin. The Inventory was designed to tap 
interests in youth-culture incentives and reference groups, the 
categories of which were derived from interviews with adolescents 
and from reviews of youth-culture literature. These sources un- 
earthed three important incentives and four major reference 
groups. The former comprised status-seeking—interest in associat- 
ing with prestigious peers, being invited to parties, belonging to 
an "in-group" and interacting with peers to develop social eti- 
quette, grace and sophistication; independence-assertion—interest 
in achieving autonomy from adult authority and accepted stan- 
dards of society, e.g., seeking short-cuts on a job, breaking city 
and school rules, ignoring the complaints of adults regarding 
raucous behavior at parties and restaurants; sex-gralificali0n— 
interest in opportunities to make physical contact with members 
of the opposite sex and to learn more about heterosexual behavior 
e.g., reading pulp magazines, talking about girls, crashing all-girl 
parties, dancing cheek-to-cheek, holding hands, strolling arm-!"- 
arm, caressing, or necking in a parked car. 


Adolescent Reference Groups... 


Authorities (Dunphy, 1963; Hollingshead, 1949; Smith, 
1962) are in fairly close agreement regarding the major 4 oles- 
cent reference groups, and their general concepts were followe 
in devising the categories of the Inventory. The neighborhoor 
few-friends group emerges as the first significant peer group 
offer a reward system alternative to that of the family. Next A 
pear the cliques and crowds, whose members are bound toget 
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by the intimacy of face-to-face relations, and thus, are limited to 
less than thirty persons. Finally, cliques and crowds deteriorate 
in the face of dating, when individuals pair-off. To these three 
groupings, few-friends, cliques-crowds, and dating, was added a fourth 
category, solitariness, to encompass individuals who attain youth- 
culture incentives as loners. 


Likert Scales . . . 


Unidimensional Likert scales were constructed to measure 
the relative strength of the boys’ attitudes toward the youth- 
culture incentives and reference groups. Each item described a 
choice that had been made by a protagonist, of the same sex and 
age as the subjects, between two discernible alternatives: (a) an 
attraction of the youth culture, and (b) either a non-youth-culture 
goal or adherence to adult norms, mores or strictures. Each item 
recreated the situational dynamics of a double roe 
avoidance conflict (Miller, 1944). Subjects evaluated the pro- 
tagonist’s behavior—whether or not they had ever been in the 
situation—on five degrees of agreement and disagreement, ranked 
from one to five (Grinder, 1966). The а prion weights assigned to 
the items were arranged so that strong youth-culture interest 
Was accorded the highest weight. Every item was constructed to 
represent simultaneously one of the incentive and one of the ref- 
erence groups. Altogether there were seven scales that comprised 
Sixty items, consisting of the three incentive categories (twenty 
items each) cross-partitioned with the four reference groups 
(fifteen items each). Hence, it was anticipated that the Inven- 
tory would permit investigation of attitudes toward incentives 
across reference groups, and conversely, reference groups across 
Incentives, я 

The scales ranged in reliability ог internal consistency from 
72 to .84 for the incentive and from .69 to .74 for the reference- 
group categories. The three incentive and the four reference-group 
Scales, respectively, proved to be highly intercorrelated (since the 
Incentive and reference-group scales comprised in part the same 
Items, all scales could not be intercorrelated). The dimensions 
Were expected to be related, however, and in developing the Social 
nterests Inventory, it was felt that forcing the independence of 
the scales might distort the extent to which the items portrayed 
the reality of youth-culture functions. 


Antecedent Data . . . 


The second phase of the investigation involved the collection 


of antecedent data on the 2,220 subjects who had been admin- 
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istered the Inventory. School records were scrutinized for informa- 

tion pertaining to age, absences, credits, curricula and aptitude 

test scores. The completeness of the data collected ranged from 

a high of 2,055 on absences to a low of 1,735 on school credits. 

Also, an “Activity” inventory was administered to a random 

selection of 676 boys. It comprised two parts: 

. . . (a) Self-report items in which subjects, by circling an ap- 
propriate category, indicated such activities as the age 
they began dating, the frequency with which they dated, 
the nights they were allowed out per week, the number 
of close friends they had, the amount they interacted 
with close friends, and the extent to which they par- 
ticipated in out-of-school, non-adult activities, school 
clubs and government, school sports, and adult- 
sponsored activities. 

(b) Peer-nomination items in which subjects were asked to 
name the boys in their class who were most likely and 
least likely to involve themselves in each of the four 
reference groups. The school-background, self-report, 
and peer-nomination data were combined for all seven 
Schools, and, where necessary, transformed to stan- 
dardized scores. 


Comparisons . . . 


The results of comparing the Social Interests Inventory scales 
and the antecedent data revealed strong and consistent relations 
between high youth-culture interests and low commitment to 
high-school objectives. On the whole, differences were slight 
among the correlation coefficients across the seven youth-culture 
scales for each of the antecedents, largely as a function of the high 
intercorrelations among the scales. Nonetheless, the pattern of the 
antecedent relationships with the scales, taken as a whole, is sug- 
gestive of the way in which youth interests differentially sustain 
or subvert adult aims. Several of the relationships, for example, 
corroborated Coleman’s (1961) evidence of peer solidarity an 
youth-culture divergence from adult values. High youth-culture 
interests correlated significantly with certain school-backgroun 
variables, including high absences, low credits, low curriculum 
level and low aptitude test score (р < .01), and with self-reports © 
early age-of-dating, high frequency-of-dating, and high nights- 
out-per-week (p < .001). i 

Further, strong youth-culture interests were related to self- 
reports of high frequency of out-of-school, non-adult activin 
(p < .001); and, in contrast, low youth-culture interests per 
correlated with high involvement in school clubs and government, 
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school sports, hours-of-study and adult-sponsored activities. 
Highly visible peers, that is, those low in nominations for soli- 
lariness and high in nominations for few-friends and clique-crowd 
ivities also showed strong youth-culture interests (p < .05). 
r nominations pertaining to dating behavior, however, were 
related to interests as revealed by the Social Interests pé 
and it seems probable that youth seeks the pleasures and rewards 
o social dating whatever its youth-culture orientation. 

The relations among youth-culture interests and measures 
of high-school commitment suggest that the two orientations sup- 
[ reward systems that are basically incompatible. Every 
adolescent has only a finite quantity of time to expend, and it 
Would appear that immersion in the immediate, gratifying youth- 


culture reward system seemingly precludes participation in the 
It goals. But the situation 


n of correlations 
ong the antecedent variables per se suggest that certain peer- 
rt high-school objectives. 
indicated above, may be 


inimical to the high school, but moderate participation appears 


to sustain school objectives; furthermore, youth-culture попраг- 
lated to withdrawal 


School Sponsored Activities Reinforce School Objectives 


Self-reports of involvement in school clubs, government and 
Sports activities, for example, correlated significantly both 
With school credits, curriculum, and aptitude, and with peer- 
Nominations in terms of nonsolitariness and clique-crowd orien- 
lation. Also, boys who reported having several friends were high 
In extracurricular activities, adult-sponsored activities, and 
Academic aspirations, but boys who reported that they did not 
leract with any friends were significantly low in academic 


tions and clique-crowd visibility. : 
*chool-sponsored activities reinforce 8С by pi 
Yiding youth with “wholesome” activities, in which participation 


&pparent] 

*PParently does not detract from peer, ; irati 
E^ It seems that youth who possess high academic oce 
gage in extracurricular activities, and enjoy peer visibility are 


kept soundly oriented toward adulthood through а web of com- 
Patible босі) relationships. Similarly, in а study of 540 boys in 
ur London secondary schools, Sugarman (1967) found that 
those who are involved both in the youth-culture and the in-school 
lal system are likely to be “middling” in both achievement 


an conduct. 
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Boys low in academic aspirations, extracurricular activities, 
and friendships, however, possess little to sustain them in either 
the high school or the youth culture; their problems are com- 
pounded if they are older than average for their grade level. Being 
older in school related significantly to late age-dating-began, low 
participation in adult-sponsored activities, low sports, low visi- 
bility among few-friends, and low academic standing, both by 
school records and by self report of study time and academic 
aspirations. Older boys are apparently out of step with the domi- 
nant age-cohort, and perhaps, through exclusion, become less 
perceptive and effective in their interpersonal relations. Such 
persons constitute the high-school loners, socially and academic- 
ally, and for them, the youth culture is more irrelevant than sub- 
versive. Another group of loners, wholly distinct from the older 
youth, is the over-achievers who also may neither participate in 
pre Neha e nor in the school social system (Sugarman, 

However viable the distinctiveness of the youth culture, 
solidarity of thrust seems not one of its salient features. Some 
adolescents depend upon the youth culture for a reward system 
alternative to that of the adult society, some use the youth cul- 
ture to support their transition to adulthood, and others, denied 


youth-culture pleasures, withdraw from both peer and adult value 
systems. 
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Current Patterns of Generational Conflict * 
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State University of New York at Buffalo 


One question which concerns most discussions of current 
generational conflict is whether the confrontations between young 
people and their elders which so pervade our life today are seri- 
ously different in kind from those with which were characteristic 
of the past. The answer to this question, in the sense in which 
115 usually meant is, I would maintain, "very different, indeed : 

here are, of course, many kinds of intergenerational conflict; and 
the kinds that have become traditional still occur today. Most con- 
icts between young and old are still clashes over specific issues 
that reflect no special discontent with society as such; and many 
ol those encounters that do nevertheless continue to use rather 
àmiliar political ideas and postures in which to express it. Neither 
Clashes with authority nor political protest is, as such, novel. But 
€ major reason why there is so much interest in the question 
may 18 precisely because we rather generally sense that many 
young People now reject society in a new and much more funda- 
mental way. To paraphrase Bob Dylan slightly, Mr. Jones does 
indeed know that something is happening; and if he doesnt know 
“hat it is he would like to find out. 
disaff ow large a proportion of contemporary youth are ad 
ma €cted is an open question; but not a very important one. [һе 
po Snitude varies, and what the disaffection means 1s more im- 
Mant than how widespread it may be. Moreover, by becoming 


Cie Educational Changes: The Reality and the Promise, Edited by Richard Goulet. 
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preoccupied with the number of people who raise an issue, we 
avoid facing the issue they raise. This evasion has become con- 
ventional in our society, and in itself affords an excellent example 
of the quantitative approach to life that turns disaffected youth 
off. In this paper, I will assume that it is the novel turn disaffec- 
tion has taken that has aroused the uneasy interest of the reader 
and occasioned an issue of this Journal devoted to the topic, 
“alienated youth”, and will emphasize those aspects of genera- 
tional conflict which are useful in explaining the novelty. 


Who Should be in the Driver’s Seat? 


In our own earlier conflicts with our elders, we most fre- 
quently felt, I believe, that we had become more nearly equal—if 
not superior—to them than they would admit, and were being 
denied the opportunity to use skills and fill social roles that we 
were as well able to handle as they. We fought them for the right 
to do what they were doing; and to prove that we could do as well 
or better. And such intergenerational conflict still goes on today, 
between “square” but ambitious and impatient young people an 
elders whom, by and large, they accept as, if not models, examples 
of the possible life-styles that exist and among which they must 
ultimately choose. 

This is still probably the commonest—though no longer the 
most important—kind of intergenerational conflict. For our gen- 
eration, however, the claims of those of the young who merely 
wish to replace us and prove that they can do better are hardly 
threatening. This sort of conflict has been thoroughly institu- 
tionalized in traditional, “sandbox” student government, and the 
bureaucratic procedures by which the educational system itself 
provides for promotion and graded success or failure. Far from 
being a threat to the socialization of the young we depend on it to 

rovide the motivation for socialization; it is precisely in secking 
to defeat its elders at their own game that youth involves itself in 
the game and insures that the game will continue. 


Or ‘‘Lets Leave the Car”? 


But there are many young people—now usually, if loosely: 
identified as hippy—whose conflict with us concerns much more 
profound issues than the question whether they, rather than we 
should be in the driver's seat. It would be a better изе of metaphor 
to suggest that they feel as if they were locked in the back 0 fe 
vehicle that had been built to corrupt specifications, was bs 
at any speed, and was being driven by a middleaged drunk. They 


E 7 s is 
don't want to drive; they don't even want to go where the саг 
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going, and they sometimes distrust the examiners too much even 
to be willing to apply for a license. What they want is to get out 
while they are still alive; if they succeed in that, they will try to 
camp where they happen to be, hoping to make it if they can stay 
together and leave ambition and the Great Society to us. 

This attitude is a real threat to social continuity; especially 
to that of the middle-class and its way of life. The kind of disaffec- 
tion I have described occurs almost exclusively among middle- 
class—or formerly middle-class—youth. Few hippies originate in 
working- or lower-class; and members of these classes are usually 
hostile to them when they encounter each other on the urban 
scene. It is true that lower-class youth, especially Negro youth, 
has also come to express great disaffection, and to express it more 
Violently, than in the past. But conflict between lower-class youth 
and the authority of their elders still basically follows the tradi- 
tional pattern which hippy middle-class youth is abandoning. 

ower class youngsters protest the lack of opportunity that keeps 
them down: poor and scanty job-openings; restrictive and humili- 
ating school routines; systems of grading that discriminate against 
them through biases—unintended but too subtle to identify 
Clearly and correct—built into the very cognitive style of the 
School and its testing routines; police surveillance that degrades 
them and leaves them with arrest records that bar them from em- 
ployment even if no charge against them has ever been sustained. 
езе are real and serious grievances; but the effort to redress 
them does not threaten official social values, which affirm that 
discrimination is evil and support the demand for improved and 
tqualized opportunity. і 
, the demands of lower-status youth, indeed, support and 
"даје the basic values of our кеш because in protesting 
саз discrimination they assert their faith in the value of аа 
it тше! from them and their resentment at being deprived о 
THIS is true even when E protest is violent and disruptive. 
ied looters who sacked Watts in the course of the riots ш саг- 
» un Whiskey and portable TV's, and what better Poire 
А they have provided of their fidelity to our Secon cultura 
en d But hippy youth are, though non-violent, ai more 
м Ply disaffected. They dislike alcohol and resent the tolerance 
Corded alcoholism by a society that continually harasses them 
much [7 even imprison them as felons for using Ea р suiit 
ofe чы messy drug in its effects, and physiologically ^ll = 
the i nd while they may carry a transistor tuned е ; 
Bette rock station, their basic attitude eer e PERRA 
т, of P 65sed in the second end-paper of the album, ^ "and 
tion, the highly expressive rock group, The Mothers aa Е 
» Which takes the form of a parody of a protest poster bearing 
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a hideous photograph of the most sinister-looking of the Mothers 
“all of whom are men—and the exhortation, “КШ Ugly Radio"! 


The Extent Nor Intensity can not be Estimated 


Neither the extent nor the intensity of hippy rejection of our 
society by middle-class youth can be estimated from observation 
of the more dramatic and publicized enclaves like San Francisco s 
Haight-Ashbury—already, like Greenwich Village before 1t—a 
tourist trap abandoned by its devotees as à polluted area. Perhaps 
most middle-class youngsters are still fundamentally square. But 
their squareness is costing them status and respect among the 
community of youth; and conventional young people are apt to 
develop some disturbing behaviors of their own when they lin 
that their conventionality no longer earns them the rewards they 
believed were implicitly guaranteed by their social contract with 
the establishment. Even class presidents and cheer leaders become 
unnerved as their peers turn on and drop out of the high schools 
officially creditable activities program.’ Scattered observation — 
know of no systematic study, and hardly envision one—rather 
consistently suggests that the traditional age-gradient for diffusion 
of delinquent practices has largely been reversed. 

_ It is the younger adolescents who now аге likely to introduce 
their curious, but relatively “uptight” older peers to acid or, in the 
case of an unusually sheltered older adolescent, even pot. hat- 
ever the proportion of squares to hippies—with many, 25 usual 
uncommitted—to be found in any adolescent group it is certainly 
clear that the norms have shifted in favor of the hippy lifestyle. 
And it should be equally clear that this is no victory for amorality: 
It is the hippies and teeny-boppers—the term “teeny-boppe? 
is not pejorative, but means merely a very young hippy — w м ig 
sert the importance of moral behavior and who either active 
condemn and protest the immorality of the society that surroun 
them or regard their own commitment to “Jove, flowers Es 
music” as an implicit act of condemnation. Indeed, in their xem 
ments on “plastic” people and their “plastic” society they ipai 
very much like an old- ashioned British judge pronouncing, © 8 
tence of death оп a murderer: very gentle, resolute, detache edly 
convinced that, considering his character, the man cou d «i^ à 
have hoped to come to a better end. Is this love? Perhaps. 
certainly kinder than being nibbled to death by social workers. 


Iw rM tiric 
"Тһе Mothers of Invention have explored this problem to wonderful 82 


effect in the song, “Status Back Baby”, on band 2, side 2 of Absolutely Free. 
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The Firm Conviction 


These young people are very firmly convinced that they will 
never become like their elders, and they are willing to make the 
most extreme sacrifices of comfort and security to avoid this fate; 
to go to jail rather than fight in the Vietnam war; to live in 
squalor, without the credentials our society demands of those 
whom it rewards with middle-class amenities. Will they persist in 
so stark a choice as they grow older and less energetic, and face 
the decline of their sustaining sense of community as less com- 
mitted members defect? Juvenile delinquents do not; when they 
outgrow their social roles they usually abandon their delinquent 
behavior and pass anonymously into the ordinary life of their so- 
cial class, having already lost the opportunity to become profes- 
sional criminals—organized crime recruits as cautiously as any 

adison Avenue firm, and tends to reject youths whose clumsi- 
Ness or impulsivity has left them with criminal records. None of 
our relentless and ingenious programs for socializing juvenile 
elinquents has proved successful; and none has proved neces- 
sary; the life of crime has become bureaucratized and rejects 
them, whether or not they reject it, leaving most to choose among 
the less rewarding legitimate alternatives still available to persons 
Who have made poor use of their opportunity to become trained. 


"Feelings are nota set of Tools” . . . 


The same thing may happen to hippies as they grow older; 
but I doubt it. Their values are much less like those that prevail 
In the larger society than those of juvenile delinquents are. A per- 
Son who is genuinely committed to openness, feeling, self- 
expression and those drugs which, in his experience, contribute to 
hese; who really abhors violence and prefers squalor to ornate 
vulgarity may resist conventional efforts to socialize him even 
Over the long haul. Most of the hippier young people I know do 
hot even regard this as an exercise of will; on the contrary. They 
“ould not, they feel, become like their parents or most of their 
teachers or employers even by an act of will. Their feelings are 
100 different; and they respect their feelings too much. If, like 
their elders, they regarded their emotions as a possession, а set of 
tools to be used, like their mind but more cautiously, in pursuit 
^ Practical ends and overhauled by therapy when they gave 

ouble, they might. But this is just what they don't dorta : 
respo OW Can one account for the hippies’ devotion to feeling an 1 
ci Ponsiveness, and to their relatively durable resistance to T 
“ization? There are no firm answers to these questions; t е 
ungsters | am discussing here are very different from Keniston’s 
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Uncommitted (1965), have not been subjected to and probably 
would not cooperate in, any comparable study. 

It is quite likely that their more savage right-wing critics are 
correct in at least one particular: the more permissive child- 
rearing practices of the past twenty years seem, despite many con- 
spicuous and silly abuses, to be paying off as promised in greater 
emotional freedom and a deeper sense of selfhood. Moreover, 
hippy youth has finally begun to develop what James S. Coleman 
and others have attributed, I think prematurely, to their more 
conventional peers: a real subculture of adolescents and young 
adults, with its own values, a relatively independent status- 
system, its own art in the form of posters, buttons, and of course 
music, which I shall discuss at greater length below. : 

This culture even has its own press, like the San Francisco 
Oracle and the Los Angeles Free Press and Berkeley Barb and East 
Lansing, Michigan Paper, among others. Most notable are the 
growing number of underground newspapers published by high 
school students who face suspension if they distribute them on 
campus and harassment by their school administrations in any 
case. What is most remarkable about these papers is the fact that 
the level of literary expression achieved in them, and punishe 
by school authorities as irresponsible or obscene where possible, 
is very high; while, at the same time, and often in the same 
schools, an unavailing struggle to teach students to read and write 


within the limits acceptable to the social system that controls the 
schools continues. 


The Subculture is not Independent 


This subculture is not, of course, independent of the larger 
culture that opposes it, and to which it is vulnerable. But its youn’ 
members are not so vulnerable as they would be without it; they 
can sustain each other emotionally, hide and nurture [ugitives 
from the adult world, and validate one another's experience an 
personal worth. Between these young people and the middle-age 
middle-class there is not only a barrier to communications, or 
generation gap. There is a real conflict of interest. The institu- 
tions that we justify as necessary to their socialization, like the 
schools and the juvenile courts, with their ancillary control ар 
paratus of "attendance teachers" and parole officers and then 
extensive powers of detention, appear to them like the forces E 
colonial power directs against a native population, justifying t 
coercive destruction of their preferred way of life as a bene 
effort to raise their level of sanitation, improve their standar 


: д дА Е 
living, and increase their economic opportunity by training t 
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to work usefully—and willingly—in the conqueror’s fields and 
factories. 

Youth in America is, indeed, subjected to a measure of coer- 
cion that no other element of the population—not even Alabama 
Negroes, if adult—must accept. No one else is controlled by 
Special courts that operate from the legal presumption that their 
intervention into the respondent’s affairs is always undertaken in 
the respondent ’s own interest, and is therefore by nature impunitive, 
$0 that no provision need be made for a formal defense, or for 
lormal charges that a law has been violated. Juvenile authorities 
tan, and do, intervene in the lives of youngsters presumed to be 
"potential delinquents"; they pride themselves on taking into ac- 
Count reports on the adjudicated youngster's character, attitude 
and general conduct, as well as legal evidence, for their purpose 
Is not to punish but to prescribe a remedial regimen. Since the 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the Gault case a few 
Months ago juvenile courts are now required to provide most ol 
the formal constitutional safeguards to which adults are entitled 
to youngsters who are in fact charged with serious violations of 
the criminal code. But such formal proceedings are but a small 
Part of the court's usual business; essentially, they are a social- 
izing apparatus, authorized to intervene if youth, by the standards 
of the community, is “irresponsible” or “taking a wrong turn”. 


Legal Coercion and Youth . . . 


Youth, moreover, is subject to many other forms of legal 
Coercion from which adults are free: curfew laws, loitering laws, 
Special laws governing motor vehicle operation or public assembly 
Or dancing; and, of course, drinking. The function—if not the 
Stated purpose—of these laws is, quite clearly, to reduce the scope 
of personal autonomy and, with it, the opportunity of young 
People for diversity in growth or, in their own term, to “do their 
Own thing". And, of course, the most massive sources of constraint 
_ бай big they are nearly invisible—are the school attendance 
ҮЗ and, for young men, the Selective Service Act, especially now 
that 19-year-olds are to be drafted first unless they find refuge 
3 college. All these constraints reinforce each other; it is perfectly 
hele for a young man to lose his life in Vietnam without ever 
Ving enjoyed the freedom to decide how long he would wear his 
Ir or to belong to an organization which could invite anyone It 
Wished to address it, or to refuse to allow his locker or his living 
quarters to be searched without a warrant, or even walk the streets 
âs late as he wished. t 
one of this sounds very new; but, in fact, school-leaving ages 
ееп and are progressively rising; while only the escalation 


have b 
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of the Vietnam war has made the draft a real fact of life, much less 
a fact of death, for middle-class youth. The pressures are greater 
now than they were, and are growing. 

But they nevertheless seem justified to many adults, and even 
to many young people, who assume that the socialization of the 
young into the dominant society, and the obligation of the young 
to accept its authority and perform its military missions, is in- 
herently necessary and legitimate; and that this legitimacy cannot 
be placed in doubt by attacking the legitimacy of the social order 
itself. From this point of view, hippy, uw youth are at best 
a social problem and at worst a public menace; ií society is to 
preserved, the generation gap must be bridged and a bridgehead 
established from which to invade and capture, or heartily seduce, 
the recalcitrant young. To the recalcitrant young themselves, the 
efforts of society to constrain them and put them to use seem obvi- 
ously illegitimate, because the society itself is seen as illegitimate, 
and the fact that it utilizes the law in its attempts does not make 
them any more legitimate. It merely means that moral people 
must learn to accept the necessity of going to jail, as has often 
enough been necessary in the past. 


The Adult Response . . . 


How any adult will respond to the challenge of alienated 
youth depends fundamentally on his view of this current crisis in 
legitimacy. The conventional response is to assume that, since 
civilization must always frustrate the instinctual drives of its mem- 
bers, they cannot cite their frustration as justification for dropping 
out of it; and their alienation must be treated as a social ог PS)" 
chological problem. What you then do depends on how you Fe 
spond to social problems: Governor Reagan, with characteristic 
contempt, has stated that he favors a *carrot-and-stick " policy 
for motivating recalcitrant youth. More sophisticated operators, 
some of whom would willingly be just as punitive if they thought 
punishment would work, try more manipulative approaches to 
get youth “involved” again. Many—perhaps most—experimenta 
high-school and college programs seem designed to break the 
institution into smaller and more intimate groups and require 
more student participation without actually sharing any decision 
making power or facing the real bases of the students’ disaffectio™ 
While this is manipulation, it is nevertheless often sincerely libero, 
in intent; the program is based on the premise that even the ino 
disaffected share an obligation to respect the outcome of an 
political process in which they have been induced to participaj 
if, in fact, their participation has been powerless, they are 
obligated to be realistic about that. 
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The Motley Decision 


Since, however, it is the political and social structure that 
hippy youth distrusts, on the basis of its fruits as they know them; 
liberalism does not, to understate the case, turn them on. A more 
promising basis of rapprochement is to be found in what seem to me 
to be genuine social responses to at least some of the issues raised 
by these young people and their plight in society. A particularly 
clear indication of the kind of thing I find more hopeful is the 
little-publicized decision handed down last April in New York 
City by Federal Judge Constance Baker Motley in. Maderas. vs. 
Board of Education that a child and his parents may have legal rep- 
resentation at a hearing that may result in his suspension from 
school. The Board, and even The New York Times in a subsequent 
editorial published on April 14th, opposed the decision as opening 
the way for legal intervention into the internal affairs of the 
schools, which in New York call these hearings “guidance con- 
ferences”, just as they call truant officers “attendance teachers’. 

But Judge Motley who has since, in any case, been reversed 
on appeal based her decision, not on young Victor Madera 5 
specific complaint, but on the fact that such administrative hear- 
ings may lead to the incarceration of a child in an institution no 
less total for being called a “special” or "residential school"; and 
that statements made by the child or his parents at such hearings 
Шау subsequently be used in criminal actions against them for 
truancy or contributing to the dependency of a minor (Mackler, 
1967). The Supreme Court decision in the Gault case, Arizona vs. 

'ault, which I have already mentioned, provides some real recog- 
hition that even minors possess enough inherent dignity to be 
entitled to constitutional protection; the consternation with which 
it was received by many juvenile authorities is evidence enough 
‘hat this decision really does mean something. Very recently, the 

isconsin Supreme Court upheld the Fight of students to wear 
their hair as long as they wished. Less opeful, however, have 
een the comments of certain Justices, in their recent decisions 
upsetting obscenity convictions, that they would look with con- 
"asting favor on laws designed to forbid the distribution to minors 
% Possibly pornographic books to which adults had a right to 
access. The whole question of porno: raphy has been dealt with in 


пз designed to reduce social con ict rather than to clarify the 


nds involved. It i isely work which recognizes the richness 
and variety of thie Tosi relationships of sexuality to feeling 
nd personal communion that is likely to validate the process of 
Ming up and free young people from some of their posu 
tus 2 Cnation; while flat, textbook descriptions of sexual appara- 

3 and behavior, which are generally regarded as suitable to 


mi A 4 5 = 
nors, are either meaningless ог, by design, alienating. 
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Socialization is Alienating 


But all the constraints and restrictions on youth that I have 
discussed are alienating—that is their function—for socialization 
is alienating. Socialization may best be defined as the systematic 
extinction of alternatives, the reduction of the potentially unas- 
similable view or disruptive thought to the level of the literally 
unthinkable. Socialization also, of course, emphasizes а comple- 
mentary function: indoctrination or, as we more frequently choose 
to call it, "transmitting our cultural heritage"; that is, com- 
municating to the young what may be thought or must be thought; 
what alternatives society will allow and even encourage. Educa- 
tion, indeed, in a period of little conviction, seems to consist 
primarily in communicating just this information; it does not seek 
to convince but to indicate subtly but clearly which interpreta- 
tions of reality will be tolerated. Both repression and indoctrina- 
tion work toward the same end: increased social stability on terms 
set by those currently in power and consistent with the moral 
tradition they endorse; at the cost of alienating us from those of 
our feelings and insights that might impede the process. 


The Struggle Between Perception and Cognition . . . 


This, basically, is what hippy youth will no longer accept; 
and this, too, explains their peculiar choice in drugs. Acid and 
pot—LSD and marijuana— share, though unequally, the power to 
restore to some extent the balance in the eternal struggle between 
perception—not just sensation—and cognition as Conte 
to our view of reality. While I prefer a balanced view—achievet 
without chemical intervention—that makes full use of both cogni- 
tion and feeling, it is surely evident that this struggle has been 
biased in favor of cognition since the time of Descartes, and that 
a shift in the point of equilibrium is overdue. Cogito, ergo sum 1з an 
impressive statement; but in the days of McNamara and Herman 
Kahn-— both exceptionally intelligent men—one is justified in re- 
sponding, “But, oh, say, can you see, can you feel, too"? It cannot 
rationally be denied that LSD, at least, is sometimes dangerous 
But schooling, too, justifies seriously weakening certain crucia 
human faculties in the young, in the interests of strengthening 
others, and drives some young people to suicide; nor does OU 
society shield youth from the physical or moral dangers aspis 
in defending it or extending its hegemony. Public concern pes 
drug use is not aroused by real dangers, though there are ent 
but by the fact that pot and LSD are genuinely subversive d 
socialization. The madness—if madness it is—that they i anim 
the direct converse of the kind of impairment that Erich From 
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calls a “socially patterned defect’’—that is, a distortion of char- 
acter that society induces and rewards as adaptive to its institu- 
tions, though it be a far more permanent deformity in our capacity 
for human response than LSD induces in people who “drop acid”. 
“Drop acid, not Napalm”! seems a very suitable slogan to put on 
a psychedelic button. 

The use of LSD and marijuana, in short, intensifies the 
eternal conflict —as ancient as the legend of Philoctetes—between 
those individuals whose sense of personal security is derived 
chiefly from reliance on order and control, and perpetually threat- 
ened by feeling, impulse and human messiness; and those who 
feel safest when they are in closest touch with their feelings, but 
are perpetually threatened by repression and constraint. But this 
conflict bears most heavily on the young, who are not only most 
exposed to and permitted fewer defenses against socializing forces, 
but especially subject to the least liberal elements in society. 
School personnel and probation officers are selectively recruited 
from the respectable and relatively “uptight” working and lower- 
middle classes. As I have suggested elsewhere (Friedenberg, 1965), 
this is not, in my judgment, merely an unfortunate accident; but 
an essential social dynamic in a mass society determined to avoid 
the unrest that would continually arise if the most com etent and 
Perceptive youth were not taught, thoroughly and, i need be, 
harshly, to subordinate their sense of personal authority to the 
demands of petit bourgeois ressentimmment. Hippy youth are 
harrassed in virtually all schools; and the possibility of drug use 
brings the police, with their much greater commitment to order 
Over impulsivity, onto the scene. 


The Police . . . Enforcers of a Moral Code 


If the police, when they got there, acted merely to enforce the 
aw when caer was probable cause to believe that it was being 
broken, their action would often be useful. But—particularly 
WS-a-vis hippy youth—the police act rather as the enforcers ofa 
moral code, and one which youth often finds oppressive. Drug 


Su Soir. 
And not just hippy youth. Cf., s ecifically, Morris Rosenberg's comment 


octety and the Adolescent Self-Image, that “In general, it is ameu зн А 


Cent's self. 
esteem. . . One group, ho c : 
es lype of occupation may silet something about the attitudes and personality 


the father, |. Specifically, respondents whose 


viole ian occupational structure as well as a willingness 
353 Perhaps the occupational imperatives influence t 
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use by hippy youth provides the police with an otherwise com- 
paratively rare opportunity to direct intense hostility against a 
member of a superordinate social class for an offense that the 
community holds to be vicious. Such occasions—the treatment of 
homosexuals provides another example—usually expose the vic- 
tim to intense hatred as well as, of course, prosecution at law. 
Conservative parents then support the punitive authorities; while 
liberal parents, in my experience, are usually not much more 
sympathetic. Though they may not be as punitive, their liberalism 
inhibits them from defending their son or daughter very effectively 
against lower-status aggression, where a little elitism might have 
freed them to pull rank at least to the extent of hiring a good 
lawyer and publicly affirming family solidarity. 

Still, the times, they are a-changing for adults as well as for 
youth. There are signs that our generation is becoming more open 
and expressive in its own behavior and attitudes. I refer to new 
forms of sensitivity training like T-groups; a growing willingness 
and even desire among college faculties to listen to students— 
which splits many faculties into hostile factions, one progressive 
and the other still up-tight; and, particularly, the new and re- 
spectful attention being given to the music of the young. The CBS- 
TV documentary on folk-rock, featuring Leonard Bernstein, 
which appeared this spring and had been six months in produc- 
tion was, though dated by the time it was broadcast, a genuine 
landmark. The music itself is quite extraordinary. Much of it 18 
commercial kitsch; but what is extraordinary for our culture is that 
the most popular groups are hardly ever included among those 
with most prestige; the folk rock sub-culture is to that degree at 
least aristocratic. The weekly list of the top-thirty tunes rarely 
includes more than one or two records—and often includes none 


—by the groups that are most respected and have most to com> 
municate to their audience. 


Folk-Rock the Medium for the Message 


Any adult who wants to receive a relatively complete 76% 
sage across the generation gap must learn to listen to this music: 


and will probably derive great joy from it, as well as a strong miu 
ture of less happy but equally appropriate emotions. No other art 


sonality; more likely the personality helps draw the individual to the occupation. 
Of course, even if these fathers do have authoritarian personalities, We ye 
know how such personalities influence the self-conceptions of the children. t 
ertheless it is an interesting finding, and one worth further investigation, bs 
lower self-esteem is found among children whose fathers are in authoritaPe 
occupations and whose stock in trade is the use of physical violence for the € 
trol of physical violence (48-49). 
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hat is being produced in America or England currently has as 
h vitality, or as much unity in the sense that words and music 
‘Ate so well suited to each other and to what is jointly being ex- 
pressed. It is characteristic of good folk-rock that the compositions 
ally do not stand by themselves; if played and sung by someone 
her than the group who composed them, they become some- 
g different and usually bad, though this unfortunate practice 
s to be growing as the market for music expands and becomes 
like that for commercial hit tunes. If you dig the music, you 
dig the youngsters; and for this reason it seems to me appro- 
ate to provide some specific guidance to the new listener in this 
. Any such effort will, of course, be dated by the time it can 
ublished; though more with respect to particular works than 
ups; new ones may be omitted who have appeared too late to 
luded, but quality lasts. , 
-. It would be a convenience to the reader for me to quote lyrics; 
it on the whole I believe I should not. Aside from the delays 
16 complications of getting permissions for а wide number of 
pts, there is the fact that to do so is subtly misleading. Folk- 
votees tend to be McLuhanites, and would feel that the 
“> Separated from the music, must necessarily give a false im- 
sion of the whole. This is true; one may quote lyrics to convey 
cific idea from the music, but not of it. Even Dylan, a major 
who certainly gives a reader more than most poets since 
› gives a listener not only something more but something 


Ihave decided, therefore, instead to discuss briefly the major 

Sof certain individuals and groups who, at the time of writ- 
Seemed to me to have most to offer a new but exacting listener. 
"^ Broup these according to function. 


TA 


` Bob Dylan. The album, Bringing it All Back Home (Columbia, 
- C82328) would be my ОИЕ or depth and range. These are 
Not songs of social protest; they might be called songs of pro- 
Stat the human condition. On this album, “The Gates of 
den” is most profound; and “Мг. Tambourine Man” and 
the more violently emotional “It’s All Over Now, Baby 
ue" are the most moving; the shorter songs are among his 
st effective comic work, equally penetrating in their way. 
an, incidentally, is so far as I know the only artist ap- 
ing primarily to the young whose work has been pub- 
€d in a special, expurgated version for adults. There 


| was compiled in the summer, 1967. 
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exists an incredibly kitschy album called The Metropolitan Pops 
Orchestra Plays Instrumental Versions of Bob Dylan Favorites 
(Metro MS-597) whose jacket notes, among other equally 
revealing comments, “You see, Bob Dylan is a brilliant, 
penetrating, indeed, shocking protest poet. So much so that 
the elder generations are often put off by his words (and his 
wild free-swing arrangements thereof). Аз а result, they miss 
some of the fabulous melodies underlying them. This ‘Song 
Book’ is designed to remedy that unfortunate circumstance 
most handsomely”. 


. The Beatles. Since the Beatles have by now evolved to a point 


in their own development comparable to that achieved by 
Beethoven in the last quartets, they require more attention 
than the listener is sometimes able to give them alter a long 
day’s сей But the rewards are commensurate. The two 
latest albums, Revolver (Capitol ST 2576), and Sgt. Peppers 
Lonely Hearts Club Band (Capitol SMAS-2653) are the best, 
though not the most immediately appealing. On Revolver, 
“Eleanor Rigby” and "Tomorrow Never Knows” are the 
most interesting musically; while “Yellow Submarine 5 
most familiar. Sgt. Peppers . . . 15 something more, а гей 
song-cycle or cantata whose parts are so intricately related 
that they should not be appraised separately. It is light, 
compassionate, though completely unsentimental music 
and older listeners will probably be struck first by the por- 
tions entitled “She’s Leaving Home" and “When I'm Sixty- 
four", though the conclusion, ** A Day in the Life", is all that 
a conclusion should be. : 

Asa pleasant, and musically worthwhile oddity, TM 
Baroque Beatles Book (Elektra, EKS-7306), is a charmin: 
conceived fantasia based on early Beatle tunes Dy CE 
roque Ensemble of the Merseyside Kammermusikgese i 
schaft”, done with taste and wit. 


. Simon and Garfunkel. If Dylan is comparable to Blake; Раш 


Simon, who writes these songs is comparable to Donne 1? 
his lighter work; though the idiom is wholly contemporary: 
Simon and Garfunkel will probably appeal more immediate 
ly to listeners accustomed to standard music than an 
folk-rock artists; the delicac and grace of their wor | 
them a long way from the Mothers or the Stones. b 
underlying vision of society is not very different апа 15, 
times, equally macabre. The best А are Sounds of Silent 
(Columbia, CS 9269), with the heart-stopping sone an 
Most Peculiar Man"; and the later and more cheerful 2c 
controlled Parsley, Sage, Rosemary and Thyme (Columb 9 
9363), which includes the familiar “59th St. Bridge °° 
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properly sung; and the lovely *Cloudy" and intricate “The 
Dangling Conversation”. 

. Donovan. The young Scotsman, Donovan Leitch, is one of the 
most enigmatic rock singers. I find his more recent work 
unpleasantly mannered and campy; but an earlier album, 
Fairytale (Hickory LPM 127) is the most beautiful record in 
my whole collection, and one song on it, “The Ballad of the 
Crystal Man", the most moving song ] have ever heard. It 
ends with a sardonic prayer about Vietnam in which all of 
us might join. “Circus of Sour’? is an utterly beguiling song; 

| and “Sunny Goodge Street", which is being commercial- 
ized, should be heard here in its original form. This is the 
| work of a 17-year-old; Vietnam, I suppose, 15 a better exam- 
ple of what the mature mind can conceive. | 
. - . Jefferson Airplane. Probably the archetypical San Francisco 
rock group, though there are many listeners who would 
claim equal honor for The Grateful Dead—a very disci- 
plined, intricate group but a little too like Bach mixed with 
napalm for my taste—The Quicksilver Messenger Service, 
or Moby Grape, or Big Brother and the Holding Company. 
The Airplane, however, seems to me to have a slight edge; it 
is more melodious without being any less exciting. Surrealistic 
Pillow (RCA LSP-3766) is their most representative album 
So far, with "Somebody to Love”, the familiar ‘White Rab- 
bit”, “Plastic Fantastic Lover”; and the lovely wordless little 
“Embryonic Journey”, which lasts less than two minutes, to 
remind us how much Scarlatti would have liked this music. 


Low Art 


. The Mothers of Invention. Totally incomparable. кешр the 
Most sophisticated of any rock group musically—they с am 
to be, and manifestly are, influenced by a кесе ог Spec! іс 
composers from Stravinsky to Stockhausen—their i т is 
$0 harsh that many listeners are tuned off by it at once. E 
the work is perfect. Their second and latest album, Absolute y 
Free (Verve V/V605013) is, like Sgt. Peppers . . ., а Song 
Cycle which cannot fairly be resolved into separate parts; 
though the Mothers themselves subtitle side 2 “The M.O.I. 

merican Pageant" and refer to it as “#2 in A Series of 

nderground Oratorios”. This seems as good a name for it 
as any, from the opening “America Drinks” to the closing 
‘America Drinks and Goes Home”. If the album doesn't 
freak the older listener out—a risk the Mothers, who called 
their first album Freakout, joyfully assume—1t will teach him 
More about dissenting youth than he probably really wants 
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to know. Their third, We’re Only in it for the Money, is an epic 


poem. 

. The Rolling Stones. By comparison with the elegance and 
fastidiousness of the Beatles’ music, the Stones seem vulgar 
and obvious; but in their best work they are artists of com- 
parable quality. Actually, they are easier for people who do 
not dig rock to comprehend than the Beatles are—which 
is also why listeners are easily offended by them. They draw 
on the whole British music hall tradition and their best 
songs might be music-hall songs—there is plenty of aggres- 
sion in traditional Christmas pantomime which is very sım- 
ilar to their work. There are many Stones albums, but 
prefer Between the Buttons (London PS 499). On this, the song 
“Cool, Calm Collected" is of special interest to the Ameri- 
can listener; its subject is identified in the first verse as а 
very wealthy girl who is “dressed all in red, white and blue ; 
and a brief musical quotation from the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner is used amusingly. The concluding song on the album, 
“Something Happened to Me Yesterday", is the most COE. 
cal song I know. The Stones manage to make sheer, vitriolic 
hostility a beautiful emotion. А 

. Two other, newer British groups whom many listeners 
like but whose integrity I am not yet sure of are Fresh Cream 
and The Who. It costs very little to try them out. 


Occasional Pieces 


There are many other groups whose work is of variable qua. 
ity, but which are good at their best and are, in any case, of specta 
interest because they have produced single songs that particularly 
clearly express feelings or ideas that recur centrally 1P hippy 
dissent. These are available as singles as well as usually оп albums 
issued by their respective groups; and I shall therefore omit а bum 
number. Teenybopper resentment of pressures оп them and о 
their lack of rights is very well expressed in The Seeds’ hit song 
“Y ou're Pushin’ Too Нага”; and the Blues Magoos’ "We АП 
Got Nothin’ Yet’. Both are forceful, rhythmic songs, 0 
ticular musical distinction but very expressive. : 
musically, and subtler, but in the same vein, is Janis Ian s 
«Society s Child”. A very variable Los Angeles group» 
Daze, has created a song, written in rollicking parody 
Hawaiian-type music, about an elderly couple who go 
ing ^ Hey-diddle-diddle, twenty-three skiddoo”! in quest 
Acapulco Gold"—the title of the vi an of the high 

marijuana. In utter contrast i$ a eeply moving the mra 
or song by the Daze called “Апа In My Min Lives 
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Forest", which expresses the development of adolescent schizo- 
phrenia quietly and in clinically flawless imagery; conveniently, 
itis on the flip side of the more popular “Acapulco Gold” single. 
But the most interesting song of specific social comment is surely 
The Buffalo Springfield's *For What It's Worth", better known, 
from its chorus, as "Stop! Hey, what's that sound”? This is an 
epic poem recounting the incidents of the police battue on the 
Sunset Strip two autumns ago; a haunting song in low key which 
first made me aware of the depth of meaning that folk-rock could 
convey. Few adults seem to know this song; yet I have seen stacks 
of it in the record stores all over the country and heard it broad- 
cast by local DJs on small rock stations in central Georgia where 
few of the youngsters who listened to it could have known pre- 
cisely what it referred to. What they did know was that they had 
often felt the same way about other events in their own lives. Even 
in rural Georgia there is heat; and young people speaking their 
mind, are getting so much resistance from behind. The Spring- 
field, as a group, really deserve more attention than this; but this 
one song stands out so in their total work that they, themselves, 
have adopted it as a kind of theme.“ A much more delicate small 
group, The Incredible String Band is equally worth hearing. — 
This discussion, obviously, could go on endlessly; but a lis- 
tener who works his way into folk-rock with these. will be able to 
lind his own way thereafter, if he does not blow his mind. I have 
defined rock very narrowly, excluding soul-music, and the excel- 
lent blues bands like Paul Butterfield’s and Steve Miller's which 
are becoming very popular with hippy youth. But they are not the 
work of youth, and do not express the experience of youth. For not 
quite the same reason I have excluded the work of The Mamas 
and the Papas, whom I very much admire, and who are certainly 
not very old, but who nevertheless strike me as more like guardian 
Spirits of rock than like a rock group themselves. Their ifted 
comedienne, Cass, moreover, needs music no more than Bea Lillie 
In order to do her thing, though she is a better and far more win- 
ning singer. The Mamas and the Papas are great; but they are not 
quite what I mean, and I do not think a listener would learn much 
about how young people feel from their excellent performances. 
ү urpose of this musical critique has not, after all, been pri- 
marily to form the musical tastes of readers, but to put them in 
touch with a group of works of art created by young people who 
are Consummately aware of themselves and of what is happening 
а. ет in society; so that these artists could speak for themselves 
the patterns of деш а а conflict in which they are involved. 


4 . 
Disbanded, Fall, 1968. 
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Two Faces of Alienation' 
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| Alienation, while variously defined, is most often conceptual- 
1204 as a syndrome which refers to an individual's perception of 
other people as hypocritical, selfish and uncaring, and the social 
Order as oppressive and impersonal. With a sociological frame- 
Work, culture conflict and social change are regarded as the major 

terminants of alienation. Merton (1949), for example, hypoth- 
“Sizes, that alienation is a symptom of dissociation between 
Culturally prescribed aspirations and socially structured avenues 
Or realizing these aspirations. From a more psychodynamic 
Perspective, alienation is viewed as being deeply rooted in the 
Widual’s developmental history, with origins in early proto- 
ical experiences such as Separation Anxiety (Rank, 1929), Loss 
Relatedness (Fromm, 1941), or Basic Mistrust (Erikson, 1959). 
oth Positions, however, regardless of differences concerning 
Etiology, concur that the experience of alienation will give rise to 
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particular interpretations of social institutions and events, and be 
manifested in a variety of attitudes and behavior patterns. 

For example, one strand of thought, prominent in many of 
the critical analyses of modern industrial society, from Marx 
onward, has theoretically linked alienation to both conformity 
and deviation (e.g., Adorno et al., 1950; Cloward, 1959; Cohen, 
1959; Fromm, 1955; Jaco, 1954; Marx, 1932; Riesman, 1953). 
However, despite the abundance of theoretical speculation, nei- 
ther of these hypothesized relationships have as yet been subjected 
to a direct empirical test. The reasons for this are numerous. 

. First, the concept of alienation, historically, has been de- 
veloped primarily within the descriptive and analytic frame- 
work of European sociology, rather than within the more 
empirical orientation of American psychology. : 

. Second, a clear concensus does not exist as to the meaning 
and definition of alienation. 

- Third, alienation has been primarily used as a post hoc ex- 
planatory concept, uniquely defined by each theorist to 
evoke in the reader images of the individual's psychological 
state that are congruent with the behavior under discussion. 

What emerges then, is a concept which encompasses less of a 
single syndrome, than an omnibus of various kinds of psycho- 
social pathology which is used to simultaneously describe ant 
explain а great diversity of behaviors, ranging from "blind" obedi- 
ence to authority on the one hand, to suicide, criminality an! 
psychosis on the other. As a result of such conceptual chaos, it 15 
difficult to assess how alienation influences and mediates the 
structure and outcome of various social and interpersonà 
processes. 


This Study ... 


The purpose of the present study is to assess the influence of 
alienation in a well-defined interpersonal situation relevant to the 
conformity domain. It is to be noted, that in this investigation, 
alienation refers to the experienced estrangement of individuals 
who are functioning within the social structure of a college, een 
than to the behavioral estrangement of “outsiders”, or socially 
stigmatized “deviants”. -— 

Specifically, this investigation focuses on the relationship 
between alienation and responsiveness to peer group pressure. 
How, for example, will an alienated individual behave, compar 
to an individual who does not feel alienated, when confronte 
pressure from a group to which he nominally belongs, but oe 
which he feels relatively estranged? From the perspective © > o 
eral divergent theoretical viewpoints the alternative answers 
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this question seem equally plausible and can be stated in the form 

of two polar hypotheses: 

... An alienated individual deeply craving a relatedness to a 
group from which he feels estranged, will be more likely to 
respond to pressure from that group than an individual who 
experiences his position in the group as securely established. 

. Conversely, an alienated individual having experienced 
continual frustration and disappointment in his attempts 
to relate meaningfully, will tend to devalue the group, adopt 
defensive and insular styles, and as a result will be less likely 
to respond to pressure than an individual who experiences 
his position in the group as more securely established. 


In Support of the First Hypothesis . . . 


Support for the first hypothesis appears in the work of Marx 
(1932), Fromm (1941), Adorno ef al. (1950), and Merton (1957). 
For example, in Marx's iconography, the lumpenproletariat are 
viewed as alienated from their work, lacking group identity, and 
às a result are potentially ready for totalitarian leadership. Sim- 
llarly, in his analysis of the persuasion process In the Kate Smith 
Bond Drive, Merton argues that when a society produces a sense 
of alienation and estrangement, it concommitantly generates a 
craving for reassurance, an acute need to believe and a flight into 
faith (in this case faith in the persuader). In the same vein, Fromm 
argues that any conditions which lead to a collapse of stable 
human values, concommitantly produce in the individual a sense 
of uncertainty and insecurity which result ultimately in a strong 

need for authority”. 

These speculative analyses are also related to the vast body 
of empirical and theoretical literature on the authoritarian а 
sonality (Adorno, et al. 1950; Christie and Cooke, 1958), and its 
relationship to such phenomena as rejudice and conformity to 
group pressure, as well as the МЕҢИ ТРЕ н һауе directly 
investigated the relationship between authoritarianism ап 
alienation (Dean, 1961; Ropers and Rokeach, 1956; Srole, 1951). 

Inally, some partial empirical support for this position comes 
from the work of Nahemow and Bennet (1964), who investigate 
Correlates of persuasibility among residents in a home for the 
aged. They found that isolated residents were persuasible on both 
Ssues of current importance, and "topic-free" material, and that 

ighly alienated individuals, specifically, were also more per- 
Suasible, but only on *'topic-free" material. The overall view of 
the alienated or estranged that emerges from this work then, is 
that of individuals who have come to distrust the authenticity of 
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their own experience, who are goalless and have little sense of 
personal identity or internal coherence. To the extent that this 
conceptualization is valid, greater acquience to peer group pres- 
sure would be the predicted finding among high scorers on a 
measure of alienation. 


In Support of Hypothesis Number Two 


On the other hand, the opposite prediction would be made 
from the various theoretical notions and empirical work which 
suggests that alienation is virtually synonymous with some type 
of deviancy or non-conformity. Thus, Nettler (1959), on the basis 
of a study in which he demonstrated a relationship between 
alienation and confessed criminal behavior (in a *non-criminal" 
population), concludes that alienation from society makes an 
individual vulnerable to certain kinds of crimes. This conclusion 
is within the tradition of an extensive body of sociological litera- 
ture concerned with the consequences of a disparity between 
сшкшу approved goals, and the means for achieving these 
goals. 

_ A recent example is Seeman’s (1959) conceptualization of 
this position in the language of social learning theory. From his 
paradigm, the alienated individual can be viewed as having a high 
expectancy that socially unapproved behaviors are required to 
achieve desired goals, or conversely, as having a low expectancy 
that approved behaviors will lead to such goals. This notion 15 
somewhat similar to Adler's concept of “lack of social interest”, 
which, for Adler, is a consequence of an individual’s feelings that 
many goals cannot be reached legitimately because society 15 
populated for the most part by individuals who are uncaring, 
hypocritical and manipulative. In order to survive in such a world, 
the individual begins to strive only for himself, with a concomitant 
disregard for the feelings and opinions of others. From this per- 
spective, the alienated individual can be described as suspicious 
and distrustful, cynical about the “rules”, and relatively unin- 
fluencible. If alienation is conceptualized thusly, it would Dé 
hypothesized that high scorers on a measure of alienation would 
be less responsive to peer group pressure than low scorers, W P 
presumably have more of a stake in the system, and who feel that 
maintaining the “‘good will” and approval of others results in the 
attainment of desired goals. 


The Problem of Definition of Terms 


As noted, however, the problem of extrapolating bes 
defined predictions from these various notions, and testing t 
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alternative hypothesis with respect to conformity, is made difficult 
by the fact that both the terms alienation and conformity are 
used to cover a whole range of psychological states and behaviors. 
That is, if it is too vague to talk about alienation without clearly 
defining it, it is equally vague to talk about the “conformer” or the 
"deviant". Furthermore, it is also unclear how conformity and 
deviation are related to alienation in the aforementioned theories. 
For example, it is quite common to call the “deviant” alienated, 
and to presume that such a label not only describes the behavior, 
but explains it as well. However, whether conformity or deviation 
can be explained as a function of alienation is a matter, first, of a 
definition of the dimensions of each, and second, an empirical 
determination of an actual relationship. With a specification of 
alienation—independent of the fact of conformity or deviation— 
and isolation of its possible dimensions, it may be discovered that 
some kinds of deviation are unrelated to alienation (unless one 
persists in speaking tautologically) while other kinds of deviation 
are related. The same holds true for conformity. To the extent that 
these possibilities prove to be the case, an omnibus definition 
of alienation loses both its descriptive and explanatory validity. 
Finally, there is the broad problem of the extent to which 
overt behavior is related to internal psychological states such as 
attitudes, beliefs and feelings. That is, the possibility exists kha 
Predispositional characteristics may determine how a person feels 
about his behavior, or the likelihood that he will be involved in a 
Particular situation, but that the structural properties ог п 
demand" characteristics (e.g. Orne, 1962) of the situation de- 
termine the behavior itself. This is an especially important Lee 
Sideration in laboratory studies where participants ари о 
9n à non-voluntary basis. Therefore, а thorough езШ АДОК 
the role played by a variable such as alienation in a particular 


interpersonal ? sess not only the overt 
s attempt to as 
etting, must P tial outcomes as well. 


*havioral outcomes, but the more experient DS 
The usefulness of the concept of alienation as an Eu 
of various kinds of social behavior is not precluded by the and 
Boing discussion of the difficulties involved in its delineation an 
application. Rather, these difficulties have been cited in order to 
Cutline the requirements for a valid test of the relationship be- 


lween alienation and responsiveness to peer group pressure. 


Ali : 
lienation Measure › h 
‚ Alienation is conceptualized in this investigation Fae 
Point of view of the actor, rather than from some societa Md 
YPothesized ideal state. Specifically, it 1S а 
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consisting of feelings of pessimism, cynicism, distrust, apathy and 
emotional distance. 

A 20-item Manifest Alienation Measure (MAM) was utilized 
to assess alienation as it is defined above. These items were de- 
rived from the factor analytic work of Struening and his associates 
(Struening and Richardson, 1964; Struening and Cohen, 1964), 
who have demonstrated empirically that they cluster together in 
several large and widely diverse populations. Some sample MAM 
items are as follows: 


1. People will do almost anything if the reward is high enough. 

2. Success is more dependent on luck than real ability. 

3. These days a person doesn’t know who he can really count on. 

4. It’s hardly fair to bring children into the world with the way things look 
for the future. 

A questionnaire was constructed containing the 20-item 
МАМ, а demographic and family structure inquiry, and the 
following scales: 

Authoritarianism (Christie, Havel and Seidenberg, 1958), 
Intolerance of Ambiguity (Christie and Budner, 1960), with Ed- 
wards' Social Desirability scale (Edwards, 1957), the Solomon- 
Klein Social Desirability scale (Solomon and Klein, 1963), the 
Crowne-Marlow Social Desirability scale (Crowne and Marlow, 
1960), a modified Semantic Differential on the “Typical Male 
Student at the College" on the dimensions of evaluation an 
potency (Osgood, Suci and Tannenbaum, 1957), the Mach V 
Machiavellianism scale (Christie and Budner, 1960) which can 
also be scored for social desirability (Mach V SD), a Social Intro- 
version scale (MMPI), and a Comparative Self Concept measure 
(Tennessee Department of Mental Health, 1956). Since all of the 
scales were balanced in that half of the items worded positively, 
and half negatively, an Overall Agreement Score (Couch an 
Kenniston, 1960) could also be obtained by totalling the number 
of affirmative responses across all scales. 


429 Male Students 


During the second week of the semester, a total of 429 male 
students in introductory psychology courses at Southern Con- 
necticut State College (S.C.S.C.) filled out the questionnaire 
described above. : 

A total of 45 Ss were selected for inclusion in the presen 
study: 15 Ss who scored above the 90th percentile on the few 
were designated as High Alienated (HA), 15 Ss who scored belo 
the 10th percentile were designated as Low Alienated (LA), an 
15 Ss were selected at random to serve as a control group. 
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The MAM items were presented in a Likert format with a 
sible range of scores from 20 to 140. The mean score on the 
AM for the HA group was 91.27 with a standard deviation of 
8.35, and the mean score for the LA group was 43.00 with a stan- 
dard deviation of 7.04. All of the Ss were Caucasian and native 
born, and there were no age or religious differences in the com- 
position of the groups. Participation in this study was necessary 
to satisfy a course research requirement. 


Experimental Situation and Procedure 


Two months following the administration of the MAM, 
the 15 HA, and 15 LA Ss were run as critical subjects in an Asch- 
type, group-pressure situation (Asch, 1956), which involved four 
confederates. i 

The experimental series consisted of 10 neutral trials, and 
"Beritical trials. On the neutral trials the confederates unanimous- 

ly gave the correct responses, but on the critical trials their 
responses were unanimously incorrect. The 5 Ss were separated 
by shoulder high dividers, and seated in a row directly opposite 
wall on which the slides were projected. Each seat was num- 
bered, with the confederates occupying seats 1 through 4, and the 
Critical S seat 5. 


Control Group 


То provide a base rate against which to compare the number 
of erroneous judgments made by Ss when subjected to group 
Pressure, 15 control Ss reported their judgments privately in 
Writing. These Ss were chosen at random, and run in three groups 
of five each. Without exception the instructions they received for 

€ task were identical to those received by the critical Ss. 


| 
| 


Dependent Variables 

‚ Conformity. The number of trials on which the Experimental 
- Sgives the same response аз the erroneous confederate majority 
Constitutes the behavioral measure of conformity. Since there are 
8 critical trials in the series, this score can range from 0-8 for 
any given 5, | 
"us Critical S Post-Experimental Questionnaire. Following the presen- 
ation of the slides, the Critical Ss filled out a questionnaire 
Dating the following scales: “Certainty” of judgments, Ease- 
Y ficulty ' of judgments, a mood adjective check-list (Knowles 
E. Greene, 1959), a modified semantic differential (Osgood, et al., 
|57) rating of “The other fellows in the group оп the dimen- 
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sions of evaluation and potency, and a modified semantic differ- 
ential designed to elicit an evaluation of the experiment. 

In addition, the Critical Ss were asked to respond to the 
following questions on a 10-point scale: How much benefit did 
you feel you received from taking part in this study? How often 
were your judgments influenced by what the other fellows said? 
How much tendency did you feel to give the same answers as the 
other fellows? 

Finally the Ss were asked whether or nor they would like to 
participate in the experiment again, and whether they were 
acquainted with any of the other members of the group. The Ss 
were also told that any comments that they might have would 


be appreciated, and that they could use the back of the question- 
naire for this purpose. 


Post-Experimental Interview 


Following Asch’s procedure (1956) all of the critical Ss were 
interviewed in order to explore in greater depth their reactions 
to the experiment. Toward the end of the interview the experi- 
menter dehoaxed the Ss by fully explaining the nature of the ex- 
perimental situation, and the purpose of the experiment. 


The Results . . . 


The frequency of correct responses and pro-majority errors 
for the high alienated (HA), low alienated (LA), and control 
groups, are presented in Table 1. It can be seen from this table 
that 40 per cent of the responses of the HA group were prO. 
majority errors, compared to 17.5 per cent for the LA group, alm 
3.33 per cent for the control group. An analysis of variance n x 
cates that the overall difference between the groups is statistically 
significant (F = 8.70; df = 2/42; p < .005). Tukey tests, em- 
ployed to assess cell differences, reveal that the HA group ма 
significantly different from both the LA апа control groups 


TABLE 1 
JUDGMENTS OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
Total Number ht 
of Judgments Correct Pro-Majority 
on Critical Judgments Errors 
Group N Trials F Per Cent F Per Cent 
HA 15 120 72 60.00 48 he 
LA 15 120 99 82.50 21 17. 
НА & LA 
Combined 30 240 171 71.25 69 28.75 


Control 15 120 116 96.66 4 3.33 
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(p < .05). The difference, however, between the LA group and 
he control group is not significant. 

Consistent with the findings of previous research (Asch, 
1956), the pro-majority errors were not equally distributed among 
subjects. The distribution of errors in the HA group covered the 
entire range from complete conformity to complete independence, 
while the distribution of errors in both the LA group and the 
control group were sharply curtailed, with only two subjects in the 
LA group, and no subjects in the control group erring more than 
twice. Finally, only two Ss in the HA group compared to seven 
Ss in the LA group remained completely independent. 


Pre-Experimental Questionnaire 


The means for the HA and LA groups on the pre- 
experimental Кашу and demographic measures 
are presented in Table 2. As can be seen from this table there are 
considerable differences between the groups. Compared to the 
rae Ss, the HA Ss manifest a stronger acquiescent response set 
( Ps view other people as being untrustworthy (Mach у), 
admit to more pathology (S-K SD 18), display less of a tendency 
to give socially desirable responses (Mach V SD), tend to be more 
socially introverted (SI), have fewer friends, and are significantly 
mo) to be first-born or only children. 

ere were no significant differences between the groups On 
T perrpuan of the “Typical Student” on either the E 
pii uation (SDE) or potency (SDP), nor were there any dif- 
ena on “intolerance of ambiguity” (IOA), authoritarianism 
(F) and social desirability as measured by the Crowne-Marlow 
social desirability scale (C-M SD). The fact that no differences 
Sun between the groups on F and C-M SD is an important con- 
sideration, since previous investigations have demonstrated à 
аталат БШК between these variables and the type d 
measured i ield, 

1955; Strickland and tee 1960) шш s 

In order to provide a base rate for assessing the impact of the 

experimental situation, a mood Bie check list We also in- 
cluded in the questionnaire to measure the following factors: 
hostility, aggression, anxiety, negative egotism and happiness- 
euphoria. An analysis of this data reveals that compared to the 
LA Ss, the HA Ss are significantly higher only on the dimension 
of depression-deactivation. No other differences approaching 
statistical significance exist between the groups. 
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First Born and Only Children . . . 


The fact that first-born and only children are significantly 
overrepresented in the HA group presents a problem. That is, 
itcan be argued that this difference, and not alienation, produces 
the obtained difference in conformity, since several previous in- 
vestigations have demonstrated that first-born and only children 
conform more than later-borns (Becker and Carroll, 1962; 
Sampson, 1962). A statistical test of this hypothesis was under- 
taken in the present study by dividing the Ss on ordinal position 
(i.e., first-born and only children vs. later-born children) inde- 
pendent of alienation. Ап analysis of this data reveals that the 
first-only group manifests significantly more conformity than 
the later-born group. However, this finding must be evaluated in 
light of one crucial aspect of the sample. An inspection of the 
population from which this sample was drawn (М = 429), reveals 
that alienation is significantly related to ordinal position. This 
can be seen in Table 3 which presents the distribution of the 


TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF 55 HA AND 55 LA Ss IN THE 
ONLY CHILD AND FIRST-BORN POSITION VS 


Do i. o - 


Only Child 
or 
HA Ss 55 33 22 
LA Ss 55 19 36 


ELAS rS NAB 
X = 7.65;р < .01. 


55 highest scorers and the 55 lowest scorers on the MAM in the 
irst and only-born versus the later-born positions. That is, the 
differences in the distribution of ordinal positions in the HA and 
experimental groups аге not the result of a bias in sampling. 
evertheless, since there is a confounding of ordinal position 
and alienation with respect to conformity, this issue will be pur- 
Sued more fully in the discussion section. 


Responses to Critical $ 


Since it can be demonstrated that the critical Ss’ responses 

im Some of the post-experimental variables are determined at 
Cast in part by whether or not they conformed, the HA and LA 
[рз could not be directly compared. However, it 15 possible 
en a sub-sample of HA and LA Ss on conformity, and % 
ое the matched groups оп the various post-experimenta 
ices. This procedure resulted in 9 pairs of Ss who were exactly 
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natched, and whose scores ranged from complete independence 
o complete conformity. An analysis of variance reveals several 
jifferences between the groups post-experimentally. The HA Ss 
tend to judge the task to be more difficult, and on the mood vari- 
ables are significantly higher on the dimensions of aggression 
(strong, rebellious, defiant), egotism (detached, self-centered, 
boastful), and depression-deactivation (blue, lonely, uncertain, 
insecure, tired, sluggish). It is to be noted that the only pre- 
experimental difference obtained was only the dimension O 
depression-deactivation. 

There were no differences between the groups on any of the 
other mood factors, on the perception of the confederates, or on 
attitudes toward the experiment. Neither were there any differ- 
ences between the groups on the self-report items relating the 
extent to which the Ss felt influenced, and their tendency to 
conform. 


Observational Data, and Post-Experimental Interview 


Several differences were observed between the LA and HA Ss 
during the (five to ten minutes) period from the time they arrive 
at the experimental room until the time the experiment began. 
The HA Ss interacted very little with either of the two confeder- 
ates who were then present, or the experimenter, and in general, 
sat quietly, and inspected the room. The LA, Ss, on the other 
hand, tended almost immediately to query the confederates or the 
E about the nature of the experiment. Satisfying themselves that 
the confederates knew nothing, and being told by the E that al 
questions would be answered when the rest of the group arrived, 
the LA Ss usually then turned their conversation to school, psy- 
chology, teaching and the like. 

Although the interview data was not quantified, it does offer 
some impressionistic evidence with respect to how alienate 
individuals respond to stress and conflict. It should be cautioned, 
however, that the following impressions may be somewhat biase 
by the experimenter's foreknowledge of the Ss? alienation scores» 
and the extent to which they conformed. d 

In response to the E’s initial query; “well, what did you think 
of the experiment?” the HA $ tended to give neutral answers sue 
as "O.K.", “I don't know”, “it was all right”, and they displaye 
little curiosity about the obvious discrepancies that had aris 
in the experiment. By comparison, the LA Ss' seemed more p. 
tated, and very concerned about the discrepancies. When d 2 
about the possible reasons for the discrepancies, both the H ngle 
LA 55 gave similar responses, usually having to do with the à 
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of their seat from the screen. However, there was a considerable 
difference in affect between the groups. Again, the LA Ss seemed 
genuinely puzzled and upset by the discrepancies, and appeared 
anxious to find a reason for it. On the other hand, the HA Ss 
manifested little outward concern or curiosity. Throughout most 
of the interview the HA Ss tended to give abbreviated responses 
and asked few questions. The LA Ss by comparison gave more 
elaborated and articulated responses to the Æ’s queries, asked 
questions and seemed to display an active interest in finding out 
about the “why” of the experiment and how they performed. 

The most striking diferentes however, was in the responses 
to the dehoaxing. Whether or not they conformed, the HA Ss 
greeted this knowledge with little outward change in demeanor, 
and more often than not, made a comment to the effect, that they 
had “suspected as much". By comparison, the LA Ss appeared 
visibly relieved, and then either somewhat annoyed with them- 
selves if they conformed, or extremely pleased if they remained 
completely independent. 


The Alienation Syndrome: Psycho-Social Correlates 


The findings of the present study appear to fall into a highly 
Consistent pattern with respect to a description of the alienation 
syndrome. This syndrome consists of a composite of personality 
and attitude dimensions including a generalized distrust of others, 
а rejection of socially approved “rules” of interpersonal conduct 
and social introversion. It is also marked by psychic and somatic 
Complaints, depression and “yeasaying” with its various psycho- 

ynamic implications of conflict, poor impulse control, ambaa 
ence and a disparity between feelings and behavior. In view О 


Psychodynamic trends, their relationship to the MAM may be 
construed as evidence supporting the view that alienation is rooted 
In the individual's early developmental history. From this per- 
Spective it may be hypothesized that certain factors predispose 


| As such, an individual's view of his “Ше chances" within a 
i Social structure may be conceptualized as at least ри 
i ııe quence of alienation, rather than having their — $ v 
ized € objective features of the social structure itself. oneek € 
is thusly, these findings contraindicate the view that aliena 

*xclusively the result of a discrepancy between culturally ap- 


Proved goals and the avenues for reaching these goals, or that it 
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is simply a normal response to a pathological social structure: 
That is, rather than being a consequence of “culture conflict” 
per se, feelings of alienation structure the individual’s perception 
of culturally prescribed goals and values, and relative possibilities 
of realizing these goals. 

It is to be stressed, however, that viewing the sources of 
alienation from a psychodynamic perspective does not preclude 
the view that negative environmental circumstances (poverty, 
war, etc.) can produce transient or even relatively enduring feel- 
ings of alienation, nor does it preclude the possibility of group 
differences. Rather, a psychodynamic formulation implies simply, 
that even when confronted by the most extreme negative circum- 
stances (e.g., a concentration camp situation), some individuals 
will be more likely to maintain a sense of trust, hope and opti- 
mism, compared to others who will more or less quickly succumb 
to doubt, pessimism, apathy and despair, and that these alterna- 
tive adjustments have different predispositional substrates. 


The Developmental Origins of the Alienation 
Syndrome: Some Tentative Notions 


The significant tendency for HA Ss to be first-born or only 
children can be viewed as additional evidence to support the 
notion that the alienation syndrome has early developmental 
origins. Although it is premature to evaluate these origins in any 
detail, the significant ordinal position effect provides an etiologica 
clue, on the basis of which some tentative notions can be formu- 
lated to account for both the psychological content of the syn- 
drome itself, and its major personality and behavioral correlates. 
While this formulation is grounded in a fairly extensive body © 
empirical research which has investigated the psychologica 
consequences of ordinal position differences, it is largely derive 
from the work and theorizing of Schacter (1959), Zimbardo an 
Formica (1963), Ring, Lipinski and Braginsky (1966), and 
Gilmore and Zigler (1965). 

The most common explanation for ordinal position effects 
is that they reflect differential dependency training during € ild- 
hood, with the first-borns and only children being viewed as more 
dependent than later-borns. For example, Schacter found that 
the first-born was more anxious in stress situations and, aen 
anxiety held constant, more dependent on others as “sources a 
approval, support, help and reference (1959, 82)”. He attribute 
the first-born's “need to affiliate" to “child rearing practices a Я 
related to ordinal position and the differential consequences Бе 
having older or younger siblings around (1959, 79)". While t 
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specific aspects of the parent-child interactions that give rise to 
ordinal position effects are far from clear, some evidence points 
to the relatively inconsistent treatment of the first-born as com- 
pared to the later-born as an important determinant (Sears, 
Maccoby and Levin, 1957). 

A related notion is developed by Zimbardo and Formica 
(1963), who drawing on the work of Sears et al. (1957), suggest 
that parents have differentially greater expectations for their 
first-born as compared with their later-borns, and that as a result 
the first-born is more likely to be unsure of himself because he 
cannot live up to these expectations. That is, since there is no 
basis for supposing that lirst-borns are any brighter or more 
capable than later-borns (Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb, 
1937), the discrepancy between parental aspirations and the 
child's ability should be greater for first-borns than for later-borns. 


Birth Order Empathy, Self-Esteem and Identification 


Also relevant is the work of Stotland and his colleagues on 
the relationship between birth order and such phenomena аз 
empathy (Stotland and Dunn, 1963; Stotland and Walsh, 1963), 
self-esteem (Stotland and Dunn, 1962, 1963) and identification 
(Stotland and Dunn, 1962; Stotland and Cottrell, 1963). In gen- 
eral these investigations find that compared to first-borns, later- 

orns evaluate themselves more consistently with the performance 
level of others, and identify and empathize more with others. 
Similarly Stotland and Walsh note that for later-borns as com- 
Pared to first-borns, “others [peers] тау... be perceived as 
"vua the same family’ and thus sharing a common fate (1963, 

Another (though not contradictory) explanation for ordinal 
position паи КЕНШ һу Schacter’s (1959) work is elabo- 
ыу Gilmore and Zigler (1965). bey suggest Да 

Por i later-borns to have be z 
о ага morot ШШШ rly in life. The developmental 


implication of this notion is that such continuous satiation would 


9nly-born children who are satiated on social rein 
ave less motivation to secure them, or be influenced by them, 
than later-born children who have been deprived of such rein- 
Orcers. They also note, that this notion in conjunction with the 
Men and Farber (1951) formulation concerning the motivating 

€cts of frustration, would in addition, generate the hypothesis 


at the absence of social reinforcers will be more frustrating 
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to children who are more accustomed to receiving them (presum- 
ably first and only-borns) than children who are not (presumably 


later-borns). Both of these hypotheses were tested in a group of 
young children and were confirmed. 


Several Implications . . . 


These various notions, and the findings on which they are 
based, can be viewed as having several related implications with 
respect to personality development, and in what follows an at- 
tempt will be made to draw them together into a tentative theory 
to account for the origins of the alienation syndrome. 

As Ring et al. (1966) postulate, the inconsistent treatment 
of first and only-born children as compared with later borns 
should have some consequences for how the first and only-born 
come to view themselves. They note that the work of theorists such 
as Cooley (1902) and Mead (1934) suggest that our self concep- 
tions are reflections of the ways that "significant others" respon 
to us. It would then follow that the self-image of the first and 
only born should be more inconsistent and confused than that of 
later-borns. The implication of this view with respect to alienation 
is that it is very similar to the notion of *self-estrangement ". That 
is, since HA Ss are significantly more often first-born and only 
children, compared to LA Ss, it may be postulated their presume 
selí-estrangement, or uncertainty about who they “really are” to 
some extent are the consequences of the inconsistent treatment 
they received as children. If this is a recurrent experience in child- 
hood, the outcome is likely to be a view of the world as dangerous 
and foreboding, coupled with an uncertainty as to the nature О 
the danger and a concommitant feeling of helplessness in effective- 
ly dealing with it. These feelings are virtually synonomous wit 
the view that alienation is (among other things) a reflection © 
feelings of powerlessness and meaninglessness. With respect t9 
the present study, these feelings can be viewed as congruent wit 
the endorsement of MAM items which reflect feelings of apathy, 
pessimism and uncertainty, and the findings that HA Ss are more 
socially anxious and that they tend to distrust others. 


Empathy Level . . . 


The work of Stotland and his colleagues adds another dimen” 
sion to the relationship between alienation and ordinal position. 
It will be recalled that these investigators found later-borns to 5° 
more empathic than first and only-borns. That is, first-borns 9 
not “really feel with” others as much as later-borns. The pre- 
sumed reason for these findings is that later-borns изе their sibs 
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as points of reference for their own development as well as for 
sources of comfort to a greater extent than first-borns who sup- 
posedly are more adult oriented. This notion is similar to the 
position advanced by Zimbardo and Formica (1963) mentioned 
earlier. 

The implications of these findings with respect to alienation 
are quite clear. First-born or only children are less likely to feel 
relatedness to their peers and colleagues, which presumably is 
another source of their experienced estrangement. Furthermore, 
their lack of empathy and “felt” relatedness is likely to result in 
various kinds of communication difficulties, misunderstandings 
or in Goffman’s (1957) terms “‘mis-involvements’”’. Presumably, 
then, the first-born will more often misunderstand others, or 
conversely, be misunderstood by them. This state of affairs can 
reasonably be viewed as a potential source of disappointment, 
frustration, distrust and the like, which in turn may result in even 
more marked communication breakdowns. The finding that 
alienation is significantly related to social anxiety, the tendency 
lor HA Ss to have fewer friends than LA Ss, and their endorsement 
of the MAM items which reflect feelings of emotional distance 
аге all consistent with this view. 


The Unstructured Situation . . . 


. Another related notion is suggested by the finding that being 
With others in an unstructured situation raises the anxiety leve 
of first-borns more than later-borns (Ring et al., 1966). These 
Investigators interpret this finding in light of the hypothesized 
relative inexpertise of the first-born in coping with anxiety. While 
the Stotland et al. research suggests that first-borns em athize less 
With others, this view suggests that they are also less affiliative for 
Car of “getting involved” and not being able to “take it”. Fear of 
Setting involved is, of course, consistent with the notion of aliena- 
Чоп, and the finding that HA Ss manifest a lower level of inter- 
action with the confederates and the experimenter provides some 


Supportive evidence. 


Social Reinforcer Effectiveness 


b The work of Gilmore and Zigler (1965) on the relationship 
кү сеп birth order and social reinforcer effectiveness also has 
ome suggestive implications for a developmental theory of 


б „They found that first-borns compared to later-borns have less 
hag ration to secure social reinforcers, or be influenced by them, 
that the absence of social reinforcers was more frustrating to 
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first-borns than to later borns. On the basis of these findings it 
may be hypothesized that the first-born will be more likely to de- 
velop feelings of alienation because the world outside the home 
will seem relatively cold and impersonal in comparison to the 
(hypothesized) warm nurturing fantasy of the “good, old days”. 
That is, the outside world for the first-born may never meet 
the expectations for warmth, support, comfort and nurturance 
engendered in the family matrix. However, socialization pressures 
to be independent prevent the male from “acting” dependently 
or maintaining overt nurturance ties to his family. Cut off from 
his original source of “supplies” and finding the substitutes to be 
inferior and uncertain, the first-born can reasonably be viewed 
as a likely candidate for the HA group. Furthermore, it is not un- 
reasonable to assume that the greater frustration of the first- 
born as a result of the discrepancy between what he is used to (in 
the family matrix) and the reality of the “outside” world will lead 
to apathy and withdrawal. That is, the first born stops “hoping 
and caring” because his greater frustration when expected "sup- 
plies" are not forthcoming makes each encounter potentially more 


dangerous than it would be for later-borns who expect less to 
begin with. 


To Summarize . . . 


The discovery of ordinal position effects in a multitude of 
studies is quite striking in view of the fact that the behaviors 
typically under investigation are temporally remote from the 
conditions which presumably are responsible for them, i.e., the 
early caretaking of the child, sibbling relationships, etc. This sug- 
gests that the dynamics of birth order are established relatively 
early in life. The finding that HA Ss compared to LA Ss аге s187 
nificantly more often first-born or only children was, therefore, 
viewed as evidence for the developmentally early origins of aliena- 
tion. In addition, this finding was utilized as the starting point 
for formulating a tentative theory to account to the content of the 
alienation syndrome itself, as well as providing a plausible €x- · 
planation for some of its attitudinal and personality correlates. 
This theory was based on previous investigations of ordinal pos 
tion effects and the various speculative attempts to account for 
these effects. While some attempt was made to integrate these 
formulations, the absence of direct empirical data on socialization 
variables as related to ordinal position makes the results of such 
an endeavor extremely tentative. However, regardless of th 
nature of the determinants, the pattern of findings for first anc 
only-born Ss compared to later-born Ss is quite striking WI 
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respect to alienation. In fact one can almost say that this pattern 
comes close to defining alienation. 


Alienation and Conformity to Peer Group Pressure 


The developmental formulation outlined above can also be 
extended to provide a tentative basis for conceptually relating 
alienation to conformity. It will be recalled that a greater dis- 
crepancy between aspiration level and ability з рон for 
the first-born as compared to the later-born. Zimbardo and 
Formica propose that the greater the discrepancy, the lower the 
person's self-esteem. First-borns, then, ought to have lower sell- 
esteem than later-borns. In addition it was also postulated that 
the relatively inconsistent parental treatment of the first-born as 
compared to the later-born child resulted in the first-born's 
greater uncertainty about who he “really” is (Ring, el. al, 1966). 
With respect to this notion (Hovland & Janis, 1959) found that 
self-esteem is inversely related to persuasibility, and several 
studies have demonstrated that first-borns conform more than 
later-borns (Becker and Carroll, 1962; Becker, Lerner and Car- 
roll, 1964; Ehrlich, 1958; Staples and Walters, 1961). 

Ring et. al. suggest that “people with low self-esteem iem to 
be more persuasable in part because they are not sure about them- 
selves" (1966, 56). Their findings that first-borns manifest greater 
variability and less confidance in a series of self-ratings of calm- 
ness and anxiety tend to support this жеу Also шы. 
with this notion is their finding that changes in the emotiona 
State of first-borns as compared to later-borns seem to be more 
related to the nature of the social environment. 


Some Implications . . . 


.. These findings have several implications with respect to 3 

Significant relationship between alienation and conformity ob- 
tained in the present study. It will be recalled that the HA Ss 1 
Ormed to peer group pressure significantly more than the LA ү 
t was also noted that there were eleven first or only-borns in nsi 
fer Soup compared to one in the LA group, and that e hd 
erence was highly significant. Moreover, since HA Ss were fo 


0 be significantly overrepresented in the first-born and only 


Ordinal position in the total sample (Table 3), the difference found 


ч, е experimental groups is not due to a bias in нн de 
Ө *less, since alienation is confounded by ordinal posi s dui 
Onformity results must be carefully evaluated. It may 


alienation is related to conformity independent of ordinal posi- 
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tion, or that ordinal position is related to conformity independent 
of alienation. 
If this is true it would simply mean that conformity can have 
several different sources. But, since alienation is significantly re- 
lated to ordinal position it seems profitless to argue about which 
variable leads to conformity. That is, ordinal position is not a 
psychological variable in and of itself. It has behavioral conse- 
quences only because early socialization experiences which are 
more frequently associated with a particular ordinal position tend 
to have certain consequences for personality development. How- 
ever, any given arrary of socialization experiences can be operative 
for a child in any ordinal position, even though the likelihood of 
their occurrence may be greater for a particular position in the 
sibling hierarchy. That is, the greater conformity of first-borns is 
usually explained by postulating certain factors in their early en- 
vironment. These factors presumably have consequences for per- 
sonality development which in turn make first-borns more 
persuasable. In terms of the developmental formulation outlined 
above, many of the characterological consequences of being à 
first-born appear to be theoretically consistent with the notion of 
alienation. 


Alienation and Marginality 


It was noted previously that alienation has been linked to 
both conformity and marginality or deviation. While there is no 
direct data on the latter issue in the present study, several alterna- 
tive conceptualizations can be formulated to account for the fact 
that the highly alienated individual is both more of a conformer 
and more marginal. 

It has already been postulated that the presumed low self- 
esteem of the HA $s and their uncertainty as to who they “really 
are, make them more susceptible to social influence, 1.е., тоге 
conformist. However, it was also noted that the НА S is probably 
less sensitive to the feelings of others, and that he has a greater 
fear of social rejection. If these notions are valid it would then 
follow that the HA S is less likely to be “tuned in" to the more 
subtle and informal norms in any given social situation (Seeman, 
1963). As a result the alienated individual may tend to become 4 
marginal person (a deviant), both because his lack of understan 
ing of the implicit norms leads to inappropriate behavior which 
in turn increases the likelihood that he will be rejected ог ostra 
cized. Alternatively, it was noted that the alienated individua 
feels that he has little control over what happens to him. If this < 
true then it would follow that he would not view his behavior as а 
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significant determinant of the gratification he seeks. His attitude 
about conforming (if it demands any active effort) then, might be 
summed up as “why bother"? (Seeman, 1963). However, if sub- 
jected to pressure, he will passively acquiesce. 


The Alienation Syndrome: Stylistic Components 


Some of the additional findings of the present study have 
implications with respect to the stylistic aspects of an alienated 
person’s presentation of himself, and his response to stress. First, 
the findings suggest that the alienated tend to deny their vulner- 
ability by adopting a “veneer” of non-concern. Consistent with 
this notion is the lack of affect displayed by the HA Ss in the post- 
experimental interview, and the findings that post-experimentally 
the HA Ss are significantly higher than the LA Ss on egotism 
(detached, self-centered, boastful), and that post-experimentally, 
alienation is positively related to negative anxiety (nonchalent, 
sarcastic). The second aspect of this style appears to be an en- 
hancement of one’s own potency in response to stress. This notion 
receives support from the findings that post-experimentally, HA 
Ss remain high on aggression (defined by the adjectives: strong, 
rebellious, and defiant) compared to the LA Ss who drop signifi- 
cantly. Finally, the finding that HA Ss tend to Judge the task to be 
more difficult than the LA Ss suggests that the HA Ss deny or 
rationalize the meaning of their behavior by investing the environ- 
ment with causal attributes, i.e., the difficult nature of the task. 
This pattern of findings appears to indicate that HA Ss engage 
їп a process of “defensive rationalization" (Crowne and Liverant, 
1963) with respect to their conformity behavior, and as such it 
contrindicates the view that alienated individuals “don’t саге . 

hat is, these findings provide some indirect support for the 
notion that HA Ss have low self-esteem, and that the maintenance 
of self-esteem is an important concern for them. From this per- 
Spective the attitude o “non-concern” adopted by the alienated 
individual appears best interpreted as à defensive maneuver, 
rather than a manifestation of how he “really” feels. 


In Conclusion . . . 


. _ Alienation was defined as a general or core syndrome con- 
sisting of feelings of pessimism, cynicism, distrust, apathy an 

emotional distance. A 20-item Manifest Alienation Measure 
MAM) was designed to assess these feelings. A battery of atti- 
tude and personality measures including the MAM was admin- 
‘tered to а sample of 429 freshman and sophomore male college 
Students. Relevant demographic information and family structure 
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data were also obtained. Analysis of this data reveals a highly 
consistent pattern with respect ot a description of the alienation 
syndrome. The syndrome consists of a composite of a generalized 
distrust of others, (b) a rejection of socially approved “rules” of 
interpersonal conduct, (c) social introversion, (d) psychic and 
somatic complaints, (е) depression, and (f) “yeasaying” with its 
various psychodynamic implications of conflict, poor impulse 
control, ambivalence and a disparity between feelings and be- 
havior. Since these characteristics presumably reflect underlying 
dimensions of personality, it was concluded that alienation has 
important psychological as well as sociological determinants. 
This conclusion receives further support from the finding that 
highly alienated (HA) Ss, compared to Ss low on alienation (LA), 
are significantly more often first-born or only-children. 


Alienation and Resistance to Peer Group Pressure 


Since alienation has been theoretically linked to both con- 
formity and marginality, as well as deviation, one relevant issue is 
the nature of the relationship between alienation and resistance to 
peer group pressure. In order to empirically assess this relation- 
ship 15 HA and 15 LA Ss were run as critical subjects in an Asch 
type group pressure situation. The HA Ss were found to conform 
significantly more than the LA Ss, whose judgments did not differ 
significantly from a group of 15 control Ss who reported them 
privately. Several other differences between the HA and LA Ss 
were also noted. Post-experimentally the HA Ss were higher than 
the LA Ss on aggression (strong, rebellious and defiant) and 
egotism (detached, self-centered, boastful), and they tend to judge 
the task to be more difficult. It was concluded that this pattern of 
aes reflects a process of "defensive rationalization” on the 
part of the HA Ss with respect to their conformity behavior. : 

Although it is premature to evaluate critically the determi- 
nants of alienation, the significant ordinal position effect provide 
a basis for formulating some tentative notions to account for the 
origins of alienation, and its major personality and behaviora 
correlates. Utilizing theoretical constructs derived from previous 
findings of ordinal position effects, it was hypothesized that first- 
born or only-children are less likely to work out their dependency 
needs adequately, are lower on self-esteem, are more uncertain 
about who they “really” are, and are more fearful of rejection. 
Since alienation is significantly linked to ordinal position this 
formulation would account for both the greater conformity man!” 
fested by the HA Ss when subjected to group pressure, and their 
greater marginality or deviancy with respect to group norms. 
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Hopefully future investigations of the phenomenology of aliena- 
tion, and child-rearing practices as related to ordinal position 
will provide a sounder empirical base for this formulation. 
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The present study was designed to obtain a general psy- 
chological description of the membership of a particular subcul- 
ture of nonconforming youth known by the local euphemism as 
the “Berkeley non-students”’. They represent a diverse collection 
of collegiate-age youth and their older counterparts who are, in a 
Way, an epitome of those young people separated from the tradi- 
tional middle-class and its values. - 

The non-student, a term with generally unsympathetic con- 
hotations in the public mind, is a phenomenon characteristic of a 
number of major universities such as Harvard, the University of 

isconsin and Columbia University and is particularly prevalent 
at the University of California, Berkeley. The term refers to in- 
dividuals who are neither formally registered university students 
ROT members of the conventional work force, but who gravitate to 
2€ environs of certain large university campuses and live a mar- 
sinal existence reflective of their unconventional role. Such youth 
ave generally had some higher education but have dropped out 
Ao ege, in some cases perhaps temporarily, for various reasons. 
though they often profess disdain for their academic experience 
eee 
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and its stifling effects, they are attracted, nevertheless, to the 
university environment because of the possibilities of inexpensive 
living arrangements and because the university itself is a direct 
and indirect source of social, cultural and intellectual stimulation, 
acceptance and asylum. 

It is possible that a minority of such individuals are contin- 
uing their education on a more intensive level than when they 
were in school, studying only that which is of interest to them and 
which they consider to be of real significance. The university $ 
libraries and many of its lectures are available by merely posing as 
bonalide registered students; and, of course, innumerable extra- 
curricular events of intellectual interest are sponsored by the 
university. 


The Berkeley ‘‘Fringe”’ 


The non-student subculture, also known as the * Berkeley 
underground" or “fringe”, has been unofficially estimated to 
contain a floating membership of approximately 3,000 and to the 
astute observer, it is obviously a very diverse community. How- 
ever, regardless of the individuality of its membership, the major 
characteristics of the group tend to make themselves known an 
thus attract other members of a compatible nature. Basically, the 
subculture is seen as being alienated from conventional values; it 
is a protest against society, whether defined as the Power Struc 
ture, the System, the Establishment or the Protestant Ethic; it 15 
a reaction against the dehumanizing influences of modern institu- 
tions and a materialistic way of life; it is critical of social hypo- 
crisies and restricted standards; politically, it tends from the 
independent liberal to the radical left, as well as harboring the 
politically withdrawn; it is pro civil rights and pacilistic; in re- 
spect to sexual behavior, drug usage, and public conduct an 
appear it is a libertarian society; it appears to be intellectu- 
ally sophisticated and culturally aware; it tends toward agnosti- 
cism or espouses the more exotic, mystical religions (Watts an 
Whittaker, 1966b). Simmons’ and Winograd's (1966) recent 
porn of the emerging, and still very small, youth culture as 

eing fundamentally characterized by its irreverent or questioning 
attitude toward conventional society, its pervasive humanism, its 
pursuit of experience and its unpretentious tolerance, somewhat 
captures the atmosphere of the established underground com- 
munity at Berkeley. А 

This deviant subculture today represents а significant mani- 
festation of the emerging minority of youth, apparently growing 
in numbers, that is alienated from present society to such an €x- 
tent that its overt behavior has manifested itself in extreme forms 
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ranging from actively-protesting conditions in society to passively 
withdrawing into a culture of its own. The phenomenon is inter- 
national and within the last decade has been observed to be rising 
and involving increasing numbers of youth in all technologically- 
advanced nations (Brown, 1966; Gennrich, 1966). Although 
sociologists have described the general characteristics of alienated 
youth groups (e.g., Flacks, 1967), few psychological studies have 
attempted to systematically gather group personality data. 


Related Studies’ . . . 


Rigney and Smith (1961), in the late 1950’s, interviewed 
youthful representatives of San Francisco’s Bohemian or “Beat 
community, which exemplified a similarly basic рон against 
society a decade ago, although manifested in a rather purely dis- 
affiliate form. The psychological data, however, were discussed 
only briefly in the Appendix after first bein subclassified, where 
керүе, into six subgroups on the basis of similarity of MMPI 
profiles. 1 

More recently, Keniston (1965) intensively studied a small 
group of Harvard undergraduates who manifested a syndrome of 
extreme alienation, but no psychological results of an empirical 
nature are reported in his writings. Furthermore, the study и 
limited in scope in that the subjects are a very atypical group о 
alienated young people, being all male, from the upper and upper- 
middle class, and most being able to maintain their student status 
at one of the most prestigious private universities in the country. 1 

Two other studies offer group psychological data on alienate 
youth who reflect, however, a more positive protest against the 
Conditions that they reject and, thus, a basic optimism that social 
change can be attained. Both studies concentrated on those in- 
dividuals who were actively committed to Berkeley s Free Speech 
Movement which culminated in the massive sit-in on December 
2-3, 1964, and the arrest of 773 individuals, 10% of whom were 
not registered U.C. students. 

Heist (1966) obtained a sample of students who had been 
arrested during the sit-in and made certain group comparisons 
With the Berkeley student body. On the basis of data obtained 
from the Omnibus Personality Inventory, FSM members tended 
to score higher on Thinking Introversion, Theoretical Orienta- 
tion, Estheticism, Complexity, Autonomy, Religious Orientation 
(religious liberalism) and Impulse Expression; scores were lower 
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for Social Extroversion, Personal Integration and Anxiety Level 
(1.е., more anxious). 

Watts and Whittaker (1966a) compared FSM members who 
participated in the sit-in with a cross-sectional sample of Berkeley 
students on a number of socio-psychological variables. The 
highly-committed group scored significantly lower on Rigidity 
than the cross-section of students, a dimension related to the non- 
conformity-conformity continuum. 

The present study extends these previous investigations by 
providing psychological data on an important segment of today’s 
alienated youth who have withdrawn from formal education and 
are oriented toward the nonconventional. 


This Study ... 


There was no possibility of obtaining a random or truly 
representative sample of the Berkeley underground since the 
parameters of this population are ill-defined and constantly 
changing. Hence, we were forced into a compromise in which we 
utilized the “snowball technique" where all available accesses 
into the desired group are initially used and other respondents 
gained by a referral method. We were in the fortunate position 
of having a number of contacts with this group, and it was through 
their intervention that we obtained our initial respondents who 
then, in turn, led to others. In addition, we posted several an- 
nouncements on notice boards along Telegraph Avenue, а street 
adjacent to the campus and frequented by this population. These 
notices frankly stated the nature of the study, stressed our respect 
for the anonymity of the respondents, and stated that each person 
would be paid five dollars for participating, in addition to receiv- 
inga general summary of the findings if he so desired. It was our 
belief that the five-dollar payment would represent considerable 
inducement for mibe to participate since it is popularly held 
that the members of this non-student population are unemploye 
or only minimally employed and live rather frugally. In this way 
we hoped to avoid, to a large degree, the self-selection factor 0 
obtaining only subjects who wanted to be studied which is a pro" 
lem inherent in any research involving volunteer participant? an 
one that would be particularly troublesome in this study because 
of the population's vague boundaries. Whatever the motivation 
on the part of individuals, we had little difficulty in obtaining 
participants and their conscientious cooperation. This is cor- 
sistent with Keniston’s (1965) observation that extremely: 
alienated students at Harvard were very talkative and obsesse, 
with self-analysis which would make the information feedbac 
quite appealing to them. 
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151 of the Non-Student **Fringe" Group 


" G total of 151 of the non-student “fringe” group participated 
in the study. While no claim can be made that they are repre- 
ee of the total population, enough different “inroads” were 
E e eu the subjects that they likely typify a fairly broad 
AEN g ИШ population. Furthermore, our sample contained a 
Ae er ed the non-students who were well known, at that time, in 
Popu ar press and other mass media. These data were col- 
ae the month of August, 1965. 

ip bep purposes, a random sample of the Univer- 
the se ifornia, Berkeley student population was obtained from 
ion, api student directory. Each student whose name was 
cnc as S by telephone and informed of the nature of 
Esel yt T ive-dollar payment for participating, and the feed- 
Nt d. res үз Most of the students contacted agreed to take part 
WES re sc heduled to come at a convenient time. A few students 
dein ere scheduled failed to appear, but they were telephoned 
da Modo the importance of 100 per cent participation, un- 
IR iari originally scheduled had been measured. Eight- 
Bas met students originally contracted refused to participate, 
de у ecause of lack of time, yielding a response rate of 77 per 

‚ Student data were collected in late September, 1965. 
"m e data for both groups were collected in the same building 
Ej under the same conditions, i.e., small groups of respondents 
given time. 


Materials 


This paper is based upon data collected through a question- 
iened for the study and the Omnibus Per- 
Omnib , Е (Heist апа Yonge, 1969). The 
need f us Personality Inventory, Form F, having its origin in the 
res or a special instrument to accommodate the objectives of 
earch on college students, is the result of a decade of the devel- 
refinement of various scales into a 
Í the thinking of a number of indi- 
the Stud í I ith the Center for 
t гар у of Higher Education at Berkeley. The fundamental 
theor ical concerns were based, not on à specific personality 
rin d Ss but on a body of general findings and principles 
that Soin adolescent and post-adolescent behavior, the variables 
Social = apparently important in the academic setting, and the 
duded ispects of college student life. Thus, the dimensions in- 
D in the instrument were considered either for their particu- 
evance to academic activity ог general importance for 
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understanding and differentiating among students in an educa- 
tional context. 

The fourteen scales of the Omnibus Personality Inventory 
assess selected characteristics of human behavior, chiefly in the 
areas of normal ego-functioning and intellectual activity. Focusing 
on ego-functioning, single or multiple scales measure general or 
social-emotional maturity, social concern, success in social rela- 
tions and confidence (perception of self in relation to others), and 
the masculinity-femininity syndrome. Under the second focus, 
intellectual activity or concerns are scales assessing a person's 
interest in working with ideas and abstractions, the level of one’s 
theoretical orientation and his esthetic interests and sensitivities. 
To supplement the measurements in the above areas, assessments 
of logical commitments, the flexibility of general perception, the 
degree of impulsivity, and emotional disturbance and anxiety are 
included because of their presumed relevance to the study of be- 
havior in academic settings. 

Since the scales of this instrument are not independent of one 
another, the statistical treatment consisted of first comparing the 
two samples of non-students and students, separately for both 
sexes, for overall differences on the inventory by a generalized 
analysis of variance. As significant F’s were found, the individual 
scales were then tested in order to note which scales were signil- 
icantly contributing to the overall differences. These analyses were 
made by using Marascuilo’s (1966) stringent (in that the overall 
alpha level is controlled) method of multiple comparisons based 


upon a chi-square analog of Scheffé’s (1959) multiple-comparison 
method for analysis of variance. 


General Biographical Data 


The most obvious characteristic that tends to differentiate 
the non-students from the members of the student body or con- 
ventional working youth is their general appearance. Using 
objective criteria, with independent judges in almost complete 
agreement, 82% of the non-student males and 88% of the females 
were classified as unconventional in personal appearance. Natu- 
rally, this is not to imply that an exotic or unconventional effect 
is unique to the non-students since the most casual observation 
of the Berkeley student body would dispel any such notion. How- 
ever, the incidence of such nonconventionality among the stu- 
dents is much less by comparison, reaching only 19% in the male 
sample and 24% among the females. These differences in propor 
tions for the students and non-students are, of course, highly 
significant (X* = 56.02 for the males; X? = 25.00 for the females). 

Although the criteria for nonconventionality were involved, 
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— the local, stereotypic picture of the non-student males wearing 
their hair long, displaying facial hair, bare feet or sandals, and 
avant-garde dress and jewelry, and the female counterpart wear- 

| ing little or no make-up and straight hair over the shoulders, cer- 
tainly corresponds to our particular sample. 

Although no attempt was made to approximate the sex dis- 
tribution of the campus in the non-student group, the resulting 
proportion of females (32%) is quite similar to that obtained in 

һе random sample of students (38%). Similarly, there are no 
marked differences in age between the two samples. Approxi- 
‘mately half of the non-student females and 34% of the males are 
20 years of age or younger, and only 3% of the non-students are 
over 30 years of age. 

Considering the youthful composition of the non-student 
sample, one would expect that many of its members had only 
recently left school. The data indicate that this is the case with 
39% of the males and 47% of the females stating that they had 
been last enrolled in an educational institution the previous school 
year. One-third of the males and 20% of the females were last 
enrolled two years before, and only 6% of each sex had been out of 

school for five years or more. The majority of the non-students 

h ducation with 61% 

stating they had completed from one to three years о : 

only 11% claiming that they had earned a B.A. degree or higher. 

To some extent, the non-student culture may serve as an interim, 

lor an indefinite period of time, for the educationally and voca- 

tionally indecisive. | 

As might be expected considering the rather Bohemian char- 
acter of the non-student population, its members were drawn 
| disproportionately from the Arts and Humanities. When asked to 

- State their present or previous college majors 25% of the non- 

Students, compared to 7% of the students, listed the Creative or 

ine Arts; 38% of the non-students 05. 25% of the students had, 

-. 9r intended to, majored in the Humanities. The non-students are 

Bo under-represented in the more pragmatic fields such as 

usiness, the Physical and Biological Sciences and Engineering; 
there is little difference in the representation from the Social 
sciences. 


hey are employed in 
tely half work part 
er week). It is 
of the students 


Only 30% of the non-students state that t 
апу capacity and, of that number, approxima 
time (arbitrarily defined as less than 32 hours P 
teresting to note that a larger percentage (45% 
re employed albeit, in general, only part tme. 
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When questioned about financial support, about half of the 
non-students of each sex report personal earnings and savings as 
the only source; while nearly one-fourth state that they are totally 
dependent upon outside sources. For the females, these outside 
sources appear to be primarily their parents since 21% of the fe- 
male sampig list their parents as the exclusive source of their 
support. However, a mere 7% of the non-student males state that 
they receive their sole support from parents which leaves a con- 
siderable discrepancy from the 25% listing outside sources. The 
majority of the non-students (72% of the males and 62% of the 
females) state that they receive no support from their parents. 
While it would appear that many of the non-students are at least 
partially dependent upon friends, etc. for support, the source of 
income (if any) for others remains a mystery. 


Period of Time in Berkeley Area . . . 


A question of general interest concerns the period of time that 
members of the non-student group have resided in the Berkeley 
area. One would suspect this to be a relatively transient popula- 
tion, particularly considering the publicity received by the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, as a result of the Free Speech an 
subsequent demonstrations which may have attracted sizable 
numbers of nonconventional youth to the “scene”. Indeed, 46% of 
the males and 26% of the females say that they have lived near the 
Berkeley Campus less than six months; approximately 16% of 
each sex fall in the category of seven months to a year; another 
17% respond “about two years"; approximately 13% of the par- 
pr mie have lived in the area two to five years; and, finally, 10 
of the males and a sizable 26% of the females have lived near the 
Berkeley Campus for over five years. 

It is interesting to note that whereas almost half of the males 
have been in the area for less than six months, the females ap ear 
to be far less transient, being spaced more evenly over all of the 
time intervals. This might suggest that a larger proportion of the 
females are natives of the Bay Area, whereas more males “mr 
grated” here from other geographical locations. Such wou 
Mic to be the case since ЙТ of the females, compared to 16% 
of the males, had spent their childhood in the Bay Area. 

Although there is a slight tendency for more non-students 
than students to say that they have been raised in a city, there 15 
no appreciable difference between the two groups with respect t° 
geographical origin. 


Socio-Economic Backgrounds . . . 


In general, the non-students come from middle-class back- 
grounds as do the students with no major differences being X 
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tained on measures of socio-economic status. While a slightly 
larger percentage of the fathers of the non-students, compared to 
those of the students, are in occupations classified as professional 
and technical (39% vs. 31%) and fewer in the manager-owner 
category (22% of non-students' fathers compared to 39% of the 
students’ fathers), these differences do not approach significance. 

In estimating the incomes of their fathers, the distributions 
for the two samples were virtually identical with approximately 
20% of each falling in the $5,000 per year category, roughly one- 
third of each in the $10,000 per year category, just under 20% in 
the $15,000 per year category, and approximately one-fourth 
closest to $20,000 annually, or higher. | 

Similarly, there are no marked differences in parental educa- 
tion between the two samples. А somewhat higher percentage of 
the non-students stated that their parents had a hig school edu- 
cation or less (42% vs. 32% for fathers’ education and 50% os. 45% 
in the case of mothers’ education). Slightly fewer of the non- 
students stated their parents had completed four years of yr 
than did the students (20% vs. 26% in the case of fathers and 19 
vs. 29% for mothers). In terms of advanced degrees, the percent- 
ages for the two groups were quite similar wit 16% of the non- 
students" fathers and 7% of their mothers having earned an M.A., 
Ph.D., or other professional degree compared to 21% of the stu- 
dents’ fathers and 2% of their mothers. 1 з 

In summary, these three indices of socio-economic status 
offer no evidence that the non-students differ from the student 
body in any of these characteristics. This is in marked contrast 
to the usual finding for student activists who tend to come from 
higher socio-economic strata than do their student counterparts 
(e.g., Flacks, 1967; Watts and Whittaker, 1966a). 


Personality Characteristics 


. In comparing the non-students to their student counterparts 
їп terms of their scores on the Omnibus Personality Inventory, 
erence across the fourteen 


we shall first present the overall diff acros 
Sub i ion of the individual subscales. 
scales and then turn to a discussio nds on the fourteen 
ity Inventory, Contras the 
non-students with the student sample separately for each sex. 
efinitions of each ME as described in the OPI Manual (Heist 
апа Yonge, 1969), are included in the Iolo wing, discussion of 
individual scales. As indicated at the bottom of Table 1, a gen- 
eralized analysis of variance yields significant F values for both 
male and female non-students when compared with their respec- 
tive student samples (F = 19.28, df 13/118, p < 001 for the male 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN RAW SCORE PROFILES ON THE OPI FOR MALES AND FEMALES 
Males Females 
Non-students Students Non-students Students 
(N = 98) (N = 35) (N = 49) (N = 21) 

Thinking Introversion x 30.46 28.06 31.62 29.10 
S.D. 6.73 8.43 5.61 8.14 

Theoretical Orientation X 22.39 21.37 21.32 21.24 
S.D. 5.09 6.50 4.67 5.23 

Estheticism x 18.44 — 1346 1890 — 15:33 
S.D. 4.02 5.22 2.95 4.52 

Complexity X. 24.29 — 16.34 24.00 — Yn. 
S.D. 4.26 5.77 4.60 6.50 

Autonomy х 35.43 .— 30.48 37.64 — 31.29 
S.D. 5.43 8.43 4.05 8.53 

Religious Orientation x 18.91 17.29 19.40 101670 
5.0. 4.40 4.77 3.63 5.94 

Social Extroversion x 21.72 21.66 21.18 20.33 
S.D. 6.87 9.09 6.96 7.46 

Impulse Expression x 46.30 307 MB85 43.94 — 29.24 

S.D. 8.01 10.22 7.85 8.70 

Personal Integration x 28.16 2209 28.12 — 34.00 

S.D. 1171 10.35 10.44 10.98 

Anxiety Level X. 11.77 12.09 10.84 — 13.67 

S.D. 4.85 5.46 4.40 5.28 

Altruism x 19.90 21.00 21.90 22.14 

S.D. 5.34 5.76 5.63 6.29 

Practical Outlook x Beg "UP Үзө 7.12 9.19 

S.D. 4.39 5.80 4.19 4.99 

Masculinity-Femininity X 26.87 2453131123 22.08 а 25.24 

S.D. 447 6.57 447 6.51 

Response Bias xi 12.10 Ennii 10.66 — 14.86 

Overall Significance Levels: F = 19.28, p < .001 F = 12.15, p < 00} 


, Arrows indicate significant individual scale comparisons; direction is in terms of the 
higher score. 


comparison; F = 12.15, df 13/57, р < .001 for the female 
comparison). 

Applying Marascuilo's (1966) multiple-comparison tech- 
nique to each of the subscales, it can be seen that in the case of the 
males, eight of the individual scales contribute significantly to the 
difference between the student and non-student groups. For the 
females, nine of the individual scales significantly differentiate 
the two groups. d 

These same data are portrayed graphically and in standar 
score form in Figure 1. (For a description of the norms upon 
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which these standard scores are based, the reader is referred to 
the OPI Manual.) 

It is apparent from the data in Table 1 and Figure 1 that the 
trends obtained for non-student males and females are strikingly 
similar. Only three comparisons (Religious Orientation, Anxiety 
Level, and Practical Outlook) are significant for one sex but not 
the other although, in each case, the nonsignificant results are in 
the same direction. Consequently, for clarity of exposition, the 
results for males and females will be discussed together except 
for those three scales. Similarly, although norms from a number 
of other college samples are available in the OPI Manual, they 
will not be introduced into the discussion unless the means for the 
random sample of Berkeley students depart appreciably from 
these normative values. 

It can be seen in Figure 1 that the scales have been clustered 
into groups. The first three clusters represent different general 
dimensions or syndromes that interrelate the individual scales; the 
fourth grouping collects the remaining scales. The initial four 
scales (Thinking Introversion, Theoretical Orientation, Esthet- 
icism, and Complexity) were designed primarily to tap а basic 
dimension of intellectual disposition. Autonomy and Religious 
Orientation both relate to an authoritarianism syndrome, while 
the next four scales (Social Extroversion, Impulse Expression, 


Personal Integration and Anxiety Level) are considered indicators 
of social-emotional adjustment. 


Intellectual Disposition 


This categorization is based primarily upon the first four 
scales and, secondarily, in a supplementary fashion, upon the 
next two scales, Autonomy and Religious Orientation. Since this 
method of interpretation is an attempt to systematize the classifi- 
cation of the mean score profiles in terms of an intellectual- 
scholarly disposition, it is more complex and multi-faceted in 
meaning than the various OPI measures taken singly. In genera’, 


the higher a person scores on the first four scales, the higher he 
rates in intellectual disposition. 


Thinking Introversion ( TI) 


Persons scoring high on this measure are characterized by ? 
liking for reflective thought and academic activities. They expres? 
interests in a broad range of ideas found in a variety of areas SUC 
as literature, art, and philosophy. Their thinking is less dom" 
nated by immediate conditions and situations or commonly 
accepted ideas than that of thinking extroverts (low scorers) WP? 
tend to evaluate ideas on the basis of their practicality. Althoug 
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all four subgroups rank above the collegiate norms, there is a 
tendency for the non-students to score even higher than their 
student counterparts; however, this difference does not approach 
Statistical significance. 


Theoretical Orientation (TO) 


Similar to results on the Thinking Introversion scale, there 
— is no significant difference between the non-student /student com- 
parisons on this scale which measures a preference for using the 
Scientific method in thinking, as well as an interest in science and 
in scientific activities. High scorers are enerally logical, analyti- 
- cal and critical in their approach to problems and situations. 


"Estheticism ( Es) 

As would be expected from the sizable overrepresentation of 
lormer Humanities and Fine Arts majors among the non-students, 
this group scores notably higher than the student sample. In fact, 
this scale represents the fourth highest score for the non-students 
on their OPI profile (See Figure 1.). Significant differences at the 
001 level are found for both male and female non-student/student 
comparisons. High scorers (the non-students) endorse statements 
indicating diverse interests in artistic matters and activities, and 
ahigh level of sensitivity and response to esthetic stimulation. The 
"Content of the statements in this scale extends beyond painting, 
Sculpture and music and includes interests in literature and 

matics. 


Complexity ( Co) 

о differences between the поп- 
fs and я ell beyond the .001 evel, 
istheir mean scores on this scale. The student sample is slightly 
while the non-student means are ap- 
tile and are the second highest 
r both sexes. Non-students, thus, 


es 


phenomena. They are 
uncertainties; they are fond of novel 


ү fers are disposed to seek out and to enjoy diversity and л 

Suity. Such persons like to take a chance on something without 
Owing whether it will really work, to play with new ideas ing 
they turn out to be a waste of time, and anticipate undertaking 
TOjects in which they have no idea about the outcome. The E 
nished and imperfect has a greater appeal for them than the 


К 
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completed and polished, and they believe that for most questions 
there is more than one right answer. They particularly dislike 
regulations, prefer friends who are always involved in some dilfi- 
cult problem rather than indulging in “pleasant” friendships, 
and are politically radical. 

In combining these four scales into an overall index of intel- 
lectual disposition, the general assumption is made that high 
scores indicate an orientation toward learning for its own sake. 
In the OPI Manual, this dimension has been somewhat arbitrarily 
divided into eight categories; but, in the present paper, adjacent 
categories have been combined, yielding four divisions ranging 
from the highest intellectual disposition to basically anti- 
intellectual attitudes. 

Categories 1 and 2 are defined as containing persons with 
broad, intrinsic interests, with strong esthetic perspectives, wit 
interests oriented toward use of symbols and abstractions, ай! 
empirically defined in terms of an average standard score above 
61 on the first four scales with TI and TO both above 54, TI or 
TO above 64, Au or RO above 54. Categories 3 and 4 contain 
those intellectually concerned, but given more to rational problem 
solving or achievement orientation and focus upon subject matter: 
It is categorized by the four-scale average above 53, TI or TO 
above 54, Au or RO above 44. Categories 5 and 6 relate to inter- 
ests in academic matters hedged by means-ends emphasis, OF 
orientation, toward the vocational and practical. This category 18 
defined as average above 41, TI or TO below 55, Au or RO below 
55. Categories 7 and 8 are for persons with non-intellectual, lim- 
ited, or anti-intellectual interests and are essentially pragmatics 
it is defined as those persons falling below the above scores. 

When the respondents are thus categorized, 27% of the non- 
student males fall in Categories 1 and 2 compared to 9% of the 
student males (p < .05). The corresponding figures for females 
are in the same direction, but do not reach significance (16% 
of the non-students vs. 5% of the students). Approximately 
of the non-student males, as contrasted to 50% of the student 
males, fall in the upper half of the continuum. Similarly, some 
75% of the non-student females, compared to 55% of the student 
females, are categorized in the top half. The interpretation of the 
results is apparent. The non-students are as intellectually dis- 
posed, if not more so, as are the students. However, as to actua 
performance, no such generalization can be made from the аага: 
Also, Intellectual Disposition as measured here should be intel 
preted in the light of scores on the several scales relating to 80045 
emotional make-up, and speculations as to achievement potentia 
are best held in abeyance until after these characteristics have 
been discussed. 
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Authoritarian Syndrome 


The Autonomy and Religious Orientation scales are basic 
negative correlates with authoritarianism since they are assess- 
ments of the degree of a person’s anchorage with the past or the 
degree of liberalness and emancipation from familial and cultural 
heritages. 


Autonomy ( Au) 


Although the results on the Autonomy scale show it to be 
the students’ highest score, the non-students score significantly 
higher. The non-student male mean raw score of 35.43 is the third 
highest value in this subgroup’s mean score profile; whereas, the 
value of 37.64, noted for the non-student females, is the highest 
score within their mean-score profile. The normative mean is well 
below that of either the students or non-students, and the non- 
students rank approximately at the 95th percentile. Therefore, 
the non-students, and to a lesser degree the students, likely reflect 
What the scale purports to measure—liberal, non-authoritarian 
thinking, and a need for independence. They, thus, tend to be 
mature and independent of authority as traditionally imposed 
through social institutions. They oppose infringements on the 
tights of individuals and are tolerant of viewpoints other than 
their own; they tend to be nonjudgmental, realistic, and intel- 
lectually and politically liberal. Such persons, for example, do not 
feel that parents are generally right about things; that youth ought 
to get over rebellious ideas and settle down as they grow up; or 
that it is the responsibility of intelligent leadership to maintain 
the established order. 


Religious Orientation (RO) | | 
. High scorers on this scale аге skeptical of conventional a 
Sous beliefs and practices and reject most of them, especially 
those that are orthodox or fundamentalistic in nature and, thus, 
May tend toward agnosticism. The male and female non-students 
and the male students all score approximately at the 60th per- 
centile with mean raw scores of 18.91, 19.40, and 17.29, respec- 
tively, compared to the collegiate norm of 11.8. The female 
Students score somewhat below the three other subgroups at 
6.10. No significant difference is found between the males; but 
the female non-students are significantly higher (p < 05) than 

* female students, even though the latter also score well above 
the collegiate norm. Thus, the non-students, and to a lesser «и 
ae Students, tend to approach the essence of what this scale 


Measures, 5 
More striking differences emerge between the students an 
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non-students when one examines their religious affiliations. 
Among the students, 59% respond “none” and 29% embrace one 
of the more exotic systems (e.g., Kerista, Zen, etc.), whereas 
among the non-students sampled, 38% and 2% fall in these cate- 
gories, respectively. 

The conclusion to be drawn from results on these two scales 
is obvious: although the Berkeley students are very low in 
authoritarianism as compared to the collegiate norms provided, 
the non-students are dramatically lower. This conclusion is quite 
congruent with informal observation since the “life style" of the 
non-student (e.g., rejection of current cultural values, non- 
conformity, attraction to the unusual and exotic) represents the 
antithesis of the “authoritarian personality". Scores on these 
scales, along with the non-students’ outstandingly high Com- 
plexity scores, suggest a readiness or craving for new experiences 
and ideas, the novel and the unconventional. 


Social-Emotional Adjustment 


Social Extroversion, Impulse Expression, Personal Integra- 
tion, and Anxiety Level are basic scales used to assess €80- 
functioning, and patterns obtained on these scales suggest the 
type and degree of non-clinical, social-emotional disturbance. 
Patterns on these scales, in conjuction with other score values, 


also relate to a person's "freedom" to compete and achieve an 
to his “ability” to interact socially. 


Social Extroversion (SE) 


This measure is defined in terms of high scorers displaying 
a strong interest in being with people, seeking social activities 
and gaining satisfaction from them. The social introvert, ОГ tan 
scorer, tends to withdraw from social contacts and responsibil- 
ities. As can be seen in Table 1, the means for students and non- 
students are virtually identical on this scale. 


Impulse Expression (IE) 


As with Estheticism and Complexity, and to a lesser extent 
Autonomy, this scale particularly discriminates between the non- 
student and student samples. The students, especially the males, 
score well above the collegiate norm with raw scores of 38.83 an 
29.24 for the males and females, respectively. However, the nol 
student males score 46.30 and the females score 43.34, both 0 
which are significantly different from the obtained student uid 
at beyond the .001 level. This score is the highest obtained by Mic 
non-student males in their group profile and a near highest for t 
female non-students, both ranking above the 95th percentile. 
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scale assesses a general readiness to express impulses and to seek 
gratification either in conscious thought or in overt action. The 
non-students, interpretatively, have active imaginations, can 
fantasize easily, value sensual reactions and feelings, and have 
frequent feelings of rebellion and aggression. They indicate that 
they often act on the spur of the moment without stopping to 
think, and that some of their friends think their ideas are imprac- 
tical if not a bit wild. They confess to having given their teachers 
at school quite a lot of trouble. 


Personal Integration (PI) 


Low scorers on this scale admit to attitudes and behavior 
that characterize socially-alienated or emotionally-disturbed 
persons. For example, they often intentionally avoid others and 
experience feelings of hostility and aggression as well as feelings 
of isolation, loneliness and rejection. Correspondingly, such 
people wonder who they really are, what they should really be 
like and, at times, they feel useless and good for nothing. Both 
male and female non-students fall only slightly below the college 
mean; whereas, the students score above the mean at approxi- 
mately the 70th percentile, the difference between the male and 
emale non-student/student comparisons being significant at the 
02 and .05 levels, respectively. Thus, relatively, the non-students 
are lower on the Personal Integration scale but, nevertheless, are 
Dear the norm. р 

A somewhat similar picture emerges when Srole's (1956) 
Scale of Anomie is used as the measure of alienation. On this 
Scale, which has a possible range of zero to five (a high score m 

lcating greater anomie), the mean for the non-student заар 
of 2.52 differed significantly from the student mean of 1. 
(t = 6.76, p < .01). However, a comparison of these means for the 
Student and non-student groups with the value obtained by Miz- 
tuchi (1960) indicates that the difference is, in fact, due to the 
non-students being high on anomie rather than the students Beng 
exceptionally low. Therefore, although the directions of the dif- 
erences obtained between the present samples are consistent 
phen compared to other norms, the non-students’ scores on the 
Personal Integration scale are near the norm, whereas in Srole’s 
сае, they score well above the norm. This inconsistency may 
be due either to the particular normative samples, or to the fact 
that different scales measure slightly different aspects of alien- 
ation. The latter point is exemplified by the significant but low 
Correlations obtained between the Srole scale and the PI scale 
78 for the student sample and .32 for the non-students). 
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Anxiety Level (AL) 

On this scale, where a low score indicates greater anxiety, 
both male and female non-students score somewhat below the 
collegiate norm; whereas, the male students fall at the norm and 
the female students well above the norm at approximately the 
70th percentile. Although the non-students of both sexes score 
lower than the students, only the female contrast is significant. 
Thus, compared to students, the non-students (especially the 
females) tend to state that they have feelings or symptoms 
anxiety and admit to being worried or nervous. They tend to be 
generally more tense and high-strung, may experience some dif- 
ficulty in adjusting to their social environment, and tend to have 
a poor opinion of themselves. Similarly, low scorers lind it hard 
to keep their minds on a task or job, have periods of great restless- 
ness, feel difficulties are piling up, and are inclined to take things 
hard. 

Combinations of basically low Social Extroversion, high 
Impulse Expression, and low Personal Integration are considere 
by the test developers to be a pattern indicative of general social- 
emotional disturbance (Heist and Yonge, 1969). This category, 
which accounted for approximately 10% of the non-students am 
significantly fewer of the students, indicates individuals who аге 
impulsive, rebellious, frequently hostile, aggressive, alienated an 
withdrawn from society in general. 

A somewhat milder form of this classification might be char- 
acterized as typical of the *angry young man” type: one who 1$ 
rebellious, often socially aggressive, anxious, and who may resort 
to behavior seen as atypical and illogical by others. Disturbance 
and anxiety are strong components here. This pattern also com- 
prises approximately 10% of the non-students and significantly 
fewer students. 

The remaining pattern found in any quantity is one charac 
terized by high Impulse Expression as the major contributing 
factor. Individuals falling in this pattern are extremely active 
impulse expressors, seeking self-gratification or means of express- 
ing themselves without the control of maturing self-discipline ОГ 
caution. The propensity to pursue deviant activities is presens 
Approximately 20% of the non-students and about 1096 of the 
students, an almost significant difference, are found to display 
such a pattern. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly, however, that these clas- 
sifications, even the most extreme, should not be interpret? a 
psychopathological. Rather, they are indicative of a general syt 
drome of alienation and impulse expression which, althoug" 
deviant in terms of cultural norms, is within the realm of “nor 
mal" functioning. 
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Other Personality Scales 


Unlike the scales discussed thus far, the four remaining scales 
do not readily fit into meaningful clusters. They are, however, 
useful in interpreting the total profile. For example, Practical 
Outlook can be meaningfully related to either the Intellectual 
Disposition syndrome, correlating negatively with such scales as 
Estheticism and Complexity, or with the authoritarianism syn- 
drome to which it should typically beara positive relationship. 


Altruism ( Am) 


No significant differences are found on this scale on which 
a high score indicates an affliliative person who is trusting and 
ethical in his relations with others and has a strong concern for 
the feelings and welfare of other people. Indeed, the means for 
students and non-students are almost identical. 


Practical Outlook ( PO) 


On this scale, both the students and non-students score 
considerably below the collegiate norm and, for both groups, this 
is the lowest score in their OPI profiles. Although the non- 
students score even lower than the students, this difference only 
reaches significance for the males. As the title of the scale implies, 
high scorers are interested in practical, applied activities an 
tend to value material possessions and concrete accomplishments. 
The criterion most often used to evaluate ideas and things is one 
of immediate utility. Authoritarianism, conservatism and non- 
intellectual interests are very frequent personality components 
of persons scoring above the average. As low scorers, the сың 
students represent the antithesis of this portrait and, thus, ve 
to find greater appeal in the world of ideas than 1n the world o 
pragmatic facts. 


Masculinity-Femininity (MF) : - 
Since this scale assesses some of the differences € А 
and interests between college mea sex di pond 
rather than subcultural differences, might be expecte * ear 
nate. However, both factors аге operative, particularly the 4 = 
Although both male scores are higher (masculine direction о tne 
scale) than the female scores, the more striking observation is ih ie 
both the non-student scores аге significantly lower t алг e 
Student comparative groups. These mean scores for the ma ean 
emale non-students are their second-lowest scores on the group 


Sai ic enm any by e eet Pr nate 
cans. " s, especia , relative 1 
Hence, the non-students, €SP Y oe more feminine in 


their student counterparts of the same sex, 
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their attitudes and interests. Besides having stronger esthetic and 
social inclinations, they admit to more adjustment problems, 
feelings of anxiety, and personal inadequacies as well as to greater 
sensitivity and emotionality. These lower non-student scores are 
to be expected considering their extremely strong interest in 
estheticism (previously noted) and the fact that this is a basic 
component of “feminine” interests as well as of the intellectually 
disposed. 


Response Bias (RB) 


This scale represents an approach to assessing the test- 
taking attitude; high scorers respond to the task in a manner 
similar to a group of students who are explicitly asked to make 
a good impression by their responses. It is interesting that on 
this scale the non-students score significantly lower than the 
students, reflecting in all likelihood a more honest self-appraisal. 
Such candid responses again are quite consistent with the picture 
of ruthless self-analysis on the part of alienated Harvard students 
portrayed by Keniston (1965). 


In Conclusion . . . 


Looking at the OPI data as a whole, it is obvious that the 
non-students of both sexes present more pronounced profiles. 
Figure 1 illustrates the fact that the non-student mean scores 
range across 30 standard scores, whereas the student scores tend 
to hover near the collegiate norms. It is equally obvious that the 
non-student profiles for both sexes are exceptionally similar. 
Greater homogeneity on the part of the non-student sample was 
also indicated by the observation that 27 out of the 28 standard 
deviations were smaller for the non-students as compared to the 
corresponding student data. Psychological homogeneity, such 
as obtained, might be expected to prevail in any such subculture 
because of the self-selection factors involved in entry and the 
generally-found tendency for people with similar viewpoints to be 
attracted to one another (Newcomb, 1962). 


High Complexity and Impulse Expression Scores . . . 


Perhaps the most prominent finding that is descriptive of the 
phantasmagoric “average” non-student is the extreme height О 
the Complexity and Impulse Expression scores, especially to- 
gether, which is apparently a basic component of nonconformity 
and Bohemiana. This represents the need to seek self-gratification, 
to “experiment” with life and new experiences, to express One- 
self and not to be contained by regulations and conventions. In 
fact, the combination of these high scores may be interprete 
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to mean that many non-students may have a NEED to seek out 
the ambiguous—that is, more than just tolerate it. 


High Intellectual Disposition . . . 


A second notable finding is the indication that the intellectual 
disposition of the non-students is stronger than their student 
counterparts as shown by the initial four scales. This conclusion 
is further supported by the higher Autonomy scores on the part 
of the non-students, especially in conjunction with the support 
of elevated scores on Religious Orientation and Estheticism, 
which suggests a higher degree of sophistication, greater inde- 
pendence of judgment, and just plain absence of conventional, 
rigid, authoritarian thinking. 

Heist, McConnell, Matsler, and Williams (1961); McConnell 
and Heist (1962); Warren and Heist (1960); and Weissman (1965) 
discuss the OPI (in its earlier form) as an indicator of intellectual- 
ity; and the general picture of the bright youth is one who is more 
flexible in his thinking, more impulsive, more tolerant of am- 
biguity, less authoritarian, more theoretically inclined, more 
independent and unconventional. This portrait parallels quite 
closely non-student characteristics as shown by the OPI, Form F: 
Similarly, in rather diverse samples, the OPI scales of intellectual 
attitudes (Thinking Introversion, Theoretical Orientation, Com- 
plexity, and Estheticism), as well as the liberal attitude or 
“non-authoritarian thinking” scales (Autonomy and Religious 
Orientation), are generally positively related to measures of verbal 
ability (Heist and Yonge, 1969); and, on these scales, the non- 
students consistently tend to score higher than the student sample. 


High Estheticism Score . . « 


The third basic observation is the elevation of the Estheticism 
scale, without Thinking Introversion and Theoretical Orienta- 
tion, but along with Complexity. Such a pattern happens to show 
Up continually in persons interested in or strong in “the arts” and 
1 those with creative potential. High Impulse Expression and 

€mininity and Low Personal Integration, as again illustrated 
y the non-students, also represent a score pattern or combination 
that has been noted as characteristic of creative persons. Similar- 
ly, the high Autonomy and Religious (liberal) Orientation data 
are in line with the creative syndrome. All of these OPI scales 
Correlate with the Creative Personality scale of the Opinion, 
Attitude, Interest Survey (OAIS) (Heist and Yonge, 1969). A 
8eneral portrait of the creative person has been developed by the 
Work of numerous researchers (Barron, 1961; Crutchlield, 1963; 
ough, 1961; Helson, 1961; MacKinnon, 1961; Sanford, 1966; 
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Taylor, 1964). Such individuals are characterized as being, be- 
yond having some necessary basic level of intelligence, more 
esthetic, more open to diverse experiences and ideas, more auto- 
nomous or independent, liberal if not radical in their attitudes, 
flexible in their thinking and lower in authoritarianism, freer in 
their expression of impulses, more open to the irrational in them- 
selves, more complex, sibly more emotionally sensitive and 
introverted, and more feminine in their interests. It is apparent 
that the non-student OPI profile parallels such a portrait very 


ooe 

he similarity of the non-student profile to that of creative 
individuals and their relatively high level of intellectual disposi- 
tion suggests the potentiality for creative achievement. However, 
comparing non-students with youth or adults of proven creative- 
ness, there are other indications that certain factors might hinder, 
in various degrees, the individual non-student’s су ГАЙАК 
Other than the fact of their present withdrawal from formal edu- 
cation, which may or may not be essential for the full development 
and/or use of their talent, genuineness in scholarship appears 
to be unlikely. The non-student elevation of the Esthetic and 
Complexity scales of the OPI contributes to both an intellectual 
and creative potential, but there should be, or “must” be, higher 
scores on Thinking Introversion and Theoretical Orientation, 
which are relatively depressed, for serious scholarship to 
expected. This is the general interpretation of Ee paapa curve 
noted in the initial cluster of scales. Obtained dilferences at the 
mean score level indicate that the non-student is generally тоге 
sensitive and expressive than he is analytical, methodical and 
utilitarian. Such individuals feel that scholarship and academic 
discipline are, as an approach, too pragmatic and specialized. 
The extremely low Practical Outlook and equally high Impulse 
Expression are in line with the above prognosis concernin 
achievement. The non-student has many of the intellectual an 
creative elements contributing to the potential, but is perhaps 
lacking the self-discipline needed for practical, realistic purposes 
as well as hindered, to some unknown degree, by the need to 
express impulses openly and immediately. 


Socio-Emotionally Maladjusted . . . 


Lastly, it is noted that there is a tendency on the part of non- 
students to appear socio-emotionally maladjusted as contraste 
to the student sample. Although this neurotic syndrome may 
reflect an area of psychological conflict not yet resolved and not 
atypical of many youths (Erikson, 1950; Keniston, 1965; Mussen: 
1961; Sanford, 1966) and which may undergo amelioration У! 
the maturational processes over time, it is also appreciated tha 
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such tendencies are often characteristically tenacious. The rami- 
fications of such a condition can contribute to a vicious spiral. 
Similarly, Seeman (1966) reports that persons who feel powerless 
and alienated from society have a lowered interest in learning 
and ability to learn; i.e., to the extent that a student feels ineffec- 
tive to control his future, he will not learn as well what he needs 
to know to affect it. Anomie among college students was found 
by Benson (1966) to be negatively related to the number of hours 

studying. Furthermore, the topics to which the alienated devote 
themselves are not always academically required at the time, nor 
are they always academically respectable. Keniston (1965) 
describes the not-unknown syndrome of the alienated college 
student who experiences loss of interest in a topic by the very fact 
of its assignment. Many individuals share this predilection for 
topics at once personally meaningful and as distant as possible 
from the orthodoxies of the academic establishment. The academ- 
ic fate of students so disposed obviously depends in large part on 
the outlook of their college. Generally, such individuals do not 
succeed. They underachieve and/or drop out. 

Hence, the psychological description of the non-students 
suggests that they might well have had difficulty within formal 
education due to their alienation, propensity for nonconformity, 
lack of self-discipline and tendency toward maladjustive a, 

As shown by Newcomb, Koenig, Flacks, and Warwic 


nal attitudinal hierarchy. The non-student has chosen the latter. 
lize their potentialities outside 


the Academy, as the artistic and creative always have. Others, 


research findings available that have attempted to follow-up the 
ife patterns and adjustment of such individuals. 
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I'm not out to get Whitey. . . I’m just out to get out. - : They talk about 
gettin out . . . They carried signs about gettin out . . . Now looks like 
you got to burn the place down and shoot your way Out . - - 

The comments are those of a seventeen year old Black male 
who was actively involved in the Newark riots of 1967. He was 
not part of an organized movement. He does not believe that he 
has to confirm his masculinity through acts of violence. He does 
not explain his behavior by stressing the many years that Blacks 
have been exploited and discriminated against. He is not seeking 
vengence. Although he has heard of Carmichel, Brown and King 

е knows little of their ideologies nor is he overly concerned with 
their intentions. He seeks neither intimate contact with Whites 
nor continued existence within a racial ghetto. 

His actions and his words make one thing clear. . . he wants 
a change of status and he wants it now. He wants out of the slums. 

€ wants out of unemployment. He wants out of a physical setting 
Which restricts mobility and maximizes feelings of personal defeat. 
* sees himself as standing on the outside and he wants in. 

His behavior like that of so many other ghetto youth should 
place him in the category marked * Alienated". He is not abiding 
и Societal expectations. He is not following the established means 
tr goal attainment. He rejects the laws and. folkways which are 

aditionally employed in the airing of grievances. He is not 
acthered by norms which are supposed to govern his behavior 
nd his expressed attitudes. He not only goes beyond the limits 
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set for adults but he also violates the special and somewhat more 
liberal ground rules which exist for adolescents. He is alienated. 

Alienation not only takes many forms but it also touches 

many segments of the population. Kenniston’s (1965) alienated 
are significantly different in both background and behavior from 
Black urban youth. Being a member of a racial or religious mi- 
nority may enhance the probability of withdrawal but it is not a 
necessary variable. Yet when we talk about alienation the ten- 
dency is to include both the Harvard undergraduate who chooses 
the garb of the Hippie and the Harlem drop out who joins with the 
Black Muslims. Although both are similar in their overt rejection 
of traditional means and goals there are important differences. 

А major difference is found in the cause of the withdrawal. 
The middle class adolescent rejects the dominant culture and 
chooses to remove himself from the established socialization 
process. No matter whether his assessment be realistic or not—the 
choice of involvement or estrangement is usually with him. 

The middle class Hippy, Teeny Bopper, Beat or adolescent 
who is not readily identifiable by some group association but 
adopts a life style which we label as deviant, is not the product 
of an unjust economic system. He is not the victim of a social 
order which blocks entry into the dominant culture. The estrange- 
ment, for the most part, is the result of a voluntary act. The mid- 
dle class adolescent has other alternatives. No matter how painful 
or absurd is the business of growing up in America he can stay 
within the accepted framework if he chooses to do so. He is not 
forced to withdraw or to take on the role of the alienated. He most 
often has sufficient referents who have both the desire and the 
ability to help him attain the good life. 

Kenniston’s alienated youth reject the American culture 


which they see as, "trash, cheap and commercial”. It is a rejection 
of the middle class: 


“I have come to experience horror at the good American way of life, 
namely, the comfortable middle class existence. . . . This seems to be 
boring me” (1965, 59). 


The Poor Adolescent . . . 


The poor adolescent, and this is probably most true of urban 
Black males, does not reject the middle class style of living. Pe 
does not reject the "comfortable middle class life". Given the 
choice he would gladly exchange his current status with the dis- 
enchanted of Harvard, Vassar and Yale. Although he may тос 
the behavior and fashions of the more affluent he does not see the 
good life as overly phony, commercial or cheap. His brief encoun- 
ters with the middle class occur through the mass media an his 
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own forays beyond the ghetto walls. What he sees he likes. He sees 
well dressed people driving powerful cars. He sees ladies and 
gentlemen eating in fine restaurants. He sees people who can 
leave their cars for others to park; he sees these same people being 
waited upon and catered to by others. The others are frequently 
Blacks. 

Attempting to show him that “all that glitters is not gold” 
can prove a frustrating business. He is quick to tell you that he 
recognizes that these people have problems and they are con- 
fronted with all kinds of difficulties. He makes clear that he knows 
that making it is not easy and one has to work. At the same time 
the hardships that are related to him as being part of ope 
mobility cannot compare with the misery and pain he has already 
experienced in his own short life. If the good life means ulcers 
and mental stress it is a better bargain than rat bites, hunger 
and a rejecting society. f - 

Certainly sociologists have given considerable attention to 
the study of social class and variations in attitudes and behavior. 
In seeking to explain the non-middle class behavior of poor adoles- 
cents, sociologists do present a variety of approaches. Although 
it would be difficult, in any precise fashion, to classify all orienta- 
tions into neat theoretical categories, there appears to be two 
prevalent views (Hyman, 1953, 426-442; Hollingshead, 1949; 
Knupfer, 1963; Svalastoga, 1964; Warner, 1941). 

The first would be “They Want in But Get it Knocked Out 
of Them". This approach is found in the work of Merton as well 
às in Cohen's analysis of delinquent behavior among por youth 
(Cohen, 1954; Merton, 1957, 131-160). In contrast there is the 
"They Really Do Not Want In" direction proposed by Miller 
dita Warner (1941), Hollingshead (1949), and Friedenberg 

64). \ a 

More specifically the “They Want In But Can’t Make It 
Proponents argue that "there is a common American culture 
Which tends to indoctrinate all groups in our society with relative- 
ly high status aspirations, and the possession of material goods 
and high style of living are the sovereign symbols of status and 
Success in American Society" (Cohen, 1961, 106). Ethnic, racial, 
and class groupings are seen as fairly similar in their aspirations 

ut quite unequal in their abilities to attain the good life. Through 
‘veryday experiences, the poor come to learn that the combination 
of inadequate skills and socially appropriate means minimizes 
orci, chances for success. The end result is usually some form 

rebellion or apathy. 4, 

Counter An dem the “They Really Do Not Want In 
8гоцр views the behavior of lower class youth not so much a reac- 

lon to a social system which prevents entrance into the good life 
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but rather an outcome of a unique and different set of values held 
by the lower class. Poor youth are seen as having internalized a 
set of values which happen to be in conflict with the cultural 
patterns and status criteria assigned to the middle class. Apathy 
is not the result of failure which comes with admission that “I 
cannot make it" but rather it is a built in feature of the lower 
class socialization process. Rebellion occurs not because the sys- 
tem is seen as unfair but because the system demands acceptance 
of certain values and goals which are incompatible with the values 
and goals of lower class culture. 


What Do the Poor Want? 


Given the number of studies which have dealt with social 
class and youth behavior and a national concern with the poor, 
it does seem odd that we cannot at this stage of the art answer 
what appear to be fairly simple questions. Namely, what do poor 
youth want and how do their goals differ from those youth from 
more affluent backgrounds? Secondly, what are the social factors 
which appear to facilitate or block attainment of expressed goals? 
While there are no doubt many factors which could account for 
our inability to answer these questions, I would propose the 
following: 

In our literature, in our meetings, and in our classrooms 
we have talked continuously of lower class values, middle class 
values, and upper class values as if there were a fixed set of criteria 
for each of these groupings. At the same time research in the field 
of social stratification makes it abundantly clear that there is 
much overlap in the values and attitudes ol respondents in each 
of the designated socio-economic categories. The general tendency 
has been to disregard or play down the similarities and to high- 
light the differences. When explanations are offered to account 
for the behavior of those in one class who act like those in some 
other class we resort to the reference group concept. The lower 
class child who either indicates an interest in higher education 
or does in fact go to college is viewed as an oddity who is not 
really a full-fledged member of his own social class but rather à 
person with a middle class orientation. While this interpretation 
may be of theoretical comfort, it does little to explain why some 
middle class youth do not go to college nor why once in college 
some of these same youth will abandon what we have come to Cà 
middle class standards in preference for a life style which we 
have come to associate with the lower class. 


And What is “Middle Class”? 


Where a sociologist is bold enough to define what he means 
by middle class life the content is often fuzzy and the variables 
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difficult to measure in some precise quantitative form. An example 
would be in Cohen’s attempt to describe the value and behavior 
of the middle class: 


Ambition, a pattern of defered gratification, an ethic of individual respon- 
sibility, the possession of skills especially those of potential academic, 
economic and occupational value; the rationale cultivation of manners, 
courtesy and personableness, which involves patience, self-discipline, and 
the control of emotional expression, physical aggression and violence 
(1954). 

Although we have been quick to speculate on the validity of 
data obtained through use of standardized tests because we see 
these instruments as culturally biased, we have, I would propose, 
built similar biases into our own research methods. j 

In his discussion of the value systems of different social 
classes, Hyman utilizes survey data compiled by others (1953). 
He notes that, in response to a question dealing with college going 
preferences for their children, poor adults are less likely than 
other adults to indicate a desire for college. The distribution of 
responses, by class, is given as evidence of difference in value 
Systems. Because of a failure to consider possible intervening 
variables this same distribution could be explained in other ways. 
It could well be that the poor hold lower educational aspirations 
lor their children not because they devalue education but rather 
that they lack realistic knowledge as to the costs of higher educa- 
Поп; that they do not consider it appropriate to make such deci- 
sions for their children; or that they fail to see a relationship 
between higher education and the goals they hold for their chil- 

Ten. In any event, I would suggest, that we cannot assume from 
the marginal distributions that the poor place less value on educa- 
Поп than do individuals from other socio-economic groups. — 

In the same manner the selection of lower status occupations 
by poor youth could be explained by lack of sophistication on 
their part as to the range of occupations which might be available. 

ertainly Coleman’s stud of the Elmtown High School 
Would suggest that when other {бот are introduced social class 
differences tend to have less impact than was reported by Hol- 
lingshead in his study of the same school (1961 ). А 

Part of our bias іп methodology has stemmed from a failure 
to differentiate between what we observe in the behavior of a 
"wspondent and what the respondent holds as important. The fact 
that those who live in poverty have kitchens and living rooms 


ich are not as attractive as those found in many suburbs does 
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erence to live in a certain way. There is certainly a need to dif- 
ferentiate between the abilities and the desires of the individual. 


Bias in Research Samples . . . 


In the selection of research samples we have built in yet an- 
other bias which contributes to our inability to be more pre- 
cise in what we can conclude about youth from different class 
backgrounds. 

Early studies (Lynd and Lynd, 1929; Hollingshead, 1949; 
Warner, 1941) took place in small communities where most ado- 
lescents attended the same high school. In this type of setting the 
impact of social class would tend to be greater than in a contem- 
porary urban high school where there would be less variation in 
the socioeconomic status of students. More recently the tendency 
has been to concentrate on students in suburban high schools an 
those in college and as a result the research focus is on middle 
class youth. 

Until very recently most research dealing with poor adoles- 
cents has focused on the dynamics of delinquency, drug addiction 
or other forms of deviant behavior. With few exceptions much 0 
what we know about low income adolescents is based on studies 
of youth in the streets. By comparison there is little empirical 
data pertaining to a fairly significant portion of the population- 
lower class youth in urban and rural high schools, at work, in the 
armed forces or those involved in educational or vocational train- 
ing programs. 

__ Finally, in looking at the poor we have frequently failed to 
differentiate between the various ethnic and racial groups. Treat- 
ing all youth from similar income or occupational backgrounds as 
if they were cut from a common cloth does not allow for the identi- 
fication of important differences in values, attitudes and behaviors: 

Е Prior to the presentation and examination of data dealing 
with what poor youth say they want and what they see as the 
barriers to goal attainment I would like to make several observa- 
tions based on recent experiences in working directly with the 
poor. 


«The Good Life? . .. 


First, in all of my contacts and interviews with urban youth 
(the personal and detailed interviews number in the hundreds 
have yet to meet one who has expressed a preference for à life о 
poverty or alienation. I have not heard one who has said that bé 
would want to remain within the ghetto as it now exists. Whe 
talking about what they seek their comments bring to mind “the 
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good life” as presented in television shows which deal with the 
“typical American family”. They talk about nice homes and nice 
cars. They talk about good jobs, jobs with a future. They talk 
about homes which are large enough to guarantee some privacy 
from others. They talk about nice neighborhoods and safe places 
for their children to play. They talk about lawns, trees and sum- 
mer vacations. They talk about clothes, a proper spouse and edu- 
cational opportunities for their children. hen the urban male, 
especially the Black, describes the ideal ge rum it is a white 
collar job. There is little interest in dead en jobs or sweaty T 
shirt employment. Ст? 
How quickly ghetto youth will take on the characteristics of 
the middle class can be noted in observing the changes that oc- 
cur among these youth when they arrive at a college campus. 
During the past three summers I have observed inner city Black 
youth who were part of Upward Bound programs at Yale, Dart- 
mouth and Harvard. | | 
Briefly the purpose of Upward Bound is to identify poor stu- 
dents in need of academic assistance. These same students are 
assigned to college campuses for varying lengths of time. The 
students being discussed here were part of a summer program. 
Upon arrival the typical pattern is for a quick abandonment 
of the old life style and the acceptance of the perceived college 
student culture. Obviously initial changes will be limited to the 
more visible aspects of the self. Plaid bermuda shorts replace 
shiny tapered trousers; madras summer caps are substituted for 
felt hats (an important part of the ghetto peer culture); pipe 
smoking replaces cigarettes; and there is obvious pride in the 
Wearing of a shirt which carries the name of the college attended. 
о matter how brief the contact with the college it does appear to 
àve some impact. University staff working with these tuer 
are impressed with how quickly new behavior styles are EE 
anges occur not only in dress but there is an acceptance ol the 
traditional with respect to how college students behave in the 
Classroom, how they study, and how they are responsible for their 
Ving quarters. Although there is а tendency for some university 
officials to look to these same students when there is a theft on 
campus there is little evidence that they have been guilty of steal- 
ing or vandalism. On the contrary there is a general feeling that 
compared to typical students the Upward Bound enrollees con- 
uct themselves as gentlemen. Other staff note with some sur- 
Prise the fascination these adolescents have with words and the 
9bvious desire to expand their vocabulary. Desire to become an 
Integral part of the student culture includes involvement in а Vas 
Set of leisure time activities. These same students will attend an 
enjoy concerts, foreign films and theater presentations. 
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Whether they were being naive or whether they were behav- 
ing as they felt campus staff would expect them to behave is not 
the crucial question. Nor is it essential that the observation be 
made that this is no doubt a selective group hence not an accept- 
able sample from which to generalize. It is my experience that no 
matter how poor, how deprived or how disadvantaged, when- 
ever it is suggested that poor youth may in fact hold middle class 
aspirations there are bound to be cries of sample bias. At the 
same time critics are unable to indicate precisely what segments 
of the population might be added or deleted in order for the sam- 
ple to earn methodological approval. 

Nor do I believe it is necessary to speculate on the perma- 
nence of these recently acquired behaviors. Obviously without 
some reinforcement and support the probabilities of continuation 
are minimized. More important is the fact that these youth by 
their very presence have indicated some real desire to accept the 
“establishments” concept of how youth should be socialized. 


Urban Poor Want Middle Class Status 


It is my position that poor urban youth do in fact seek en- 
trance into a style of life which we have come to identify with 
middle class status. The observed alienation of the poor is not the 
result of a voluntary rejection of legitimate means or ends. Poor 
adolescents do not seek to stand on the side lines. They do not 
see the middle class culture as either crass or overly commercial. 
Nor are they inclined to reject a regulated 9 to 5 employment 
pattern. Their alienation is more a product of an inability to come 
up with the resources, material, social and psychological require- 
ments for middle class goal attainment than is it a rejection 0 
middle class goals and values. What poor youth lack, are the 
referents and interventionists who have the ability and desire to 
help them acquire the skills, both social and educational skills 
which are essential for upward mobility in our society. Unlike 
their middle class counterparts poor adolescents do not have ac- 
cess to adults who have the power and desire to assist in the 
socialization process. Among the poor there is a real shortage 9 
adults who can actuallv show and tell the adolescent what k 
should be doing in order to make the grade. There are few refer- 
ents who can help convince the youngster that there is a meaning- 
ful relationship between what he is being asked to do in school an 
his own goals. There are few who can help explain or prove the 

: : oor 
real payoff to formal education. Obviously there are few р m 
parents who have the wherewithal to buy off a son or daughter $i 
order to keep them in school. Finally, there are few adults W 
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will intervene on behalf of the poor adolescent when he is con- 
fronted by the demands and pressures of institutional inequity. 


Winners and Losers 


Not all middle class college students embrace the Hippie 
culture nor do all poor youth fail to gain entrance into the good 
life. A comparison of two samples of poor youth, one consisting of 
adolescents who are making it (at least at the time these data were 
collected) and the second of youth who were not making it (again, 
at the time these data were obtained), should provide a better un- 
derstanding of the impact of both values and background factors 
on adolescent alienation. A * 

In this case those making it will be considered Winners. Win- 
ners since at the time of the investigation these youth were fol- 
lowing the expected and accepted process—they were enrolled in 
school when they should have been. The Winners are a sample of 
737 low income Black and white male seniors, attending the 
same high schools, in three different Eastern cities. The sample 
of Losers consists of 3,602 Black and white urban males, between 
the ages of 16 and 18. They are losers in that they were neither in 
school or employed in full time occupations at the time they were 
studied. The Losers were enrollees in the Job Corps. They do not 
represent a random sample of Job Corps enrollees since the Job 
Corps deals with youth between the ages of 16 and 21 from both 
rural and urban areas. In order to minimize differences between 
the two samples only urban youth of high school age have been 
included in the Job Corps sample. 


Who Are They 


From the background records of some 100,000 male Job 
orps enrollees we 2 the following profile of the Losers: he is 
àbout seventeen and a half years of age; although he has com- 
eted nine years of formal education his reading score indicates a 
7 grade level. While the majority of male enrollees show no 
Previous record of delinquent behavior, twenty-seven per cent 
(27%) had committed some minor act of delinquency and ten per 
cent (10%) were convicted of a more serious offense. Less than a 
— 
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fourth had some previous contact with a doctor or a dentist for a 
ten year period prior to their entrance into the Job Corps. Only 
ten per cent (10%) held full time jobs at the time they entered the 
program and of those employed the average hourly salary was 
less than a $1.00 per hour. 

Comparative data dealing with family structure are pre- 
sented in the four tables which follow. Each of the tables notes 
comparisons between Losers and Winners as well as Black and 
white subjects. 

Table I indicates that while Winners are more likely to have 
fathers with higher levels of formal education there is little dif- 
ference between Blacks and Whites within each category. For 
both racial groups fathers of Winners are almost twice as likely 
as the fathers of Losers to have completed high school. 


TABLE I 
WINNERS, LOSERS, RACE, AND FATHER'S EDUCATION 
PER CENT—FATHERS WHO COMPLETED HIGH SCHOOL 


WINNERS LOSERS 
White Black White Black 
% % % % 
41 46 24 25 
N (458) (269) (2001) (1462) 


The distribution of occupational status for fathers is similar 
to the table dealing with education with one important exception. 
While fathers of the Winners are less likely to be laborers than 
fathers of Losers, Black fathers in both categories hold the lowest 
occupational positions even though they hold the higher educa- 
tional achievement. This lack of a positive relationship between 
education and occupational status may, in part at least, explain 
why Black youth, more so than whites, see other factors in addi- 
tion to education as being important to upward mobility. 


TABLE II 


WINNERS, LOSERS, RACE, AND FATHER'S OCCUPATION 
Occupational Category Pret MUN — Black 
Deer TE aS 
Professional-Technical 9 6 7 6 
White Collar 22 19 21 11 
Skilled 46 44 42 39 
Labor-Service 14 27 24 35 
Other 9 4 6 9 
Per Cent (100) (100) (100) (100) 
N 411 256 2074 1453 
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Family Stability 

A major difference between Black and white youth is found 
when an examination is made of family stability. Although the 
Moynihan Report has encountered much in the way of criticism 
the data obtained from both Winners and Losers would tend to 
support his observation that there is less family stability in Black 
homes. Keeping in mind that in both samples we are dealing 
with fairly homogeneous populations with respect to fathers edu- 
cation, occupation and place of residence (again, these are all 
urban youth) it will be noted that Whites, be they Winners or 
Losers, are more likely than Blacks to come from homes where 
they lived with both parents. Less than half the Black Losers and 
fifty-eight per cent (58%) of the Black Winners come from intact 
families while more than seventy per cent of the whites in both 
groups report they lived with both a mother and a father. These 
differences reflect not only the greater lack of a male role model 
for Black youth but contributes to the fact that Black youth are 
less likely than whites to have access to adults who can assist 
them in the attainment of acceptable goals. 


TABLE Ш 
WINNERS, LOSERS, RACE AND FAMILY STABILITY 


es Per CENT LIVING WITH BOTH PARENTS 


WINNERS LOSERS 
White Black White Black 
EU dr. % % % % 
73 58 64 48 
— N(426) (252) (2014) (1461) 


Marked differences are also found when comparisons are 
made in the current working status of fathers. Again, Winners do 
better than Losers with Black Losers most likely to report their 
fathers as being out of work at the time they enrolled in the Job 

orps. 


TABLE IV ? 
WINNERS, LOSERS, RACE, AND FATHER'S CURRENT JOB STATUS 


—— PER CENT FATHERS WORKING 
LOSERS 


WINNERS 
White Black White n 
а W 0 OMAHA E ыкса tee a 
51 
88 92 72 
N (443) (251) (2003) (1362) 
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It should be anticipated of course that Losers would not fare 

as well as Winners given the ground rules for entrance into the 
Job Corps. The Job Corps concentrates on those young men and 
women who are out of school and out of work. At the same time it 
is precisely these differences—a deprivation in resources and con- 
ditions required for successful mobility—rather than the holding 
of values which conflict with middle class standards, which play 
an important part in determining the current status of these 
youth. Clearly, Black adolescents have to have more going for 
them in order to make it than do whites. Yet even among the white 

Losers the impact of family disorganization, fathers education and 

employment history of the father can readily be observed. 

As will be noted in the comments and data which follow 
there appear to be few differences in the expressed goals and de- 
sires of both samples of poor youth. There is however variation 
between Losers and Winners with respect to what they see as the 
factors which may enhance or prevent them from living the kinds 
of life they desire. Certainly it would be expected that past en- 
counters and experiences will play some part in how these youth 
feel about themselves and their chances. 


What Do They Want 


i During the early stages of research with Job Corps enrollees 
it was found that attempting to identify specific occupational 
aspirations was a most complex problem. In most cases the 
youngster would reply that he was not really sure of the job he 
wanted and that a major reason for his entering the program was 
to obtain counseling and training so that he could make a realis- 
tic decision. In an effort to get some response, the question 0 
occupational preference was rephrased in the following manner: 
“Well let's lay aside your previous experiences and the reasons you entered 
Mamie Corps. Now, if you could get any job you wanted, what would it 
е: 
Not too surprisingly such a question brought about reactions of 
astonishment. Many enrollees would point out, and rightfully $0, 
that one could not disregard his past, his training and that the fu- 
ture, while still unknown to some extent, had to be considered. 
Other enrollees would strain themselves to come up with a reply 
since they assumed it was probably expected that all young people 
should know at any given time precisely what they wanted to ао 
with their adult lives. Where answers were given, they were in 
vague terms saying more about the general characteristics of the 
job and less about a specific occupation. Finally, it became ap- 
parent that many of these young men were extremely limited їп 
their scope of the occupation world and the types of employmen 
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which could be available to them if they did complete their educa- 
tional and vocational training. The lack of sophistication as to the 
range of potential occupational placements reflects once again a 
lack of referents who could assist the youngster in making realis- 
tic career choices. In addition this same uncertainty as to the 
range of career alternatives may help explain why poor youth are 
more likely than middle class adolescents to think in terms of less 
prestigious occupations. : 

It was primarily because of the reasons mentioned that the 
data dealing with occupational futures concentrate on the nature 
of the job as opposed to the identification of a specific career. 


Desired Job Characteristics 


In the tables which follow an attempt will be made, when 
ever possible, to note comparisons between the Losers and the 
Winners. Unlike earlier data dealing with background variables 
the information pertaining to goals were not obtained by asking 
the same types of questions. { 

Table V shows a breakdown of certain general job charac- 
teristics. It will be noted that matching data from Winners was 
limited to four items. Where comparisons can be made few dif- 


TABLE V 1 
WINNERS, LOSERS, RACE AND DESIRED JOB CHARACTERISTICS 
PER CENT SELECTING EACH 


=== (MULTIPLE CHOICE ITEM) 


WINNERS LOSERS y 
CHARACTERISTICS White Black White Blac 
The рау is good 86 9! s 85 
re of steady employment 93 a 
m he hard you can get 93 89 ka - 
PPortunity to use own ideas 66 ge ^ 83 
© hours are good hd 82 87 
he place is clean Ы ў 
оц і 
3 Укаша a break once in м . 70 73 
ou don't have to do the same Ы 
thing all the time xf Y * à 
nt 
"n ii to work hard all * 49 4 
Ou сап be outdoors а lot К 3 "^ 60 
Ou can run big machines t 
Ou сап do complicated Ы 29 a 
things with your hands T 70 82 
Se your head a lot Ы K 1411) 
м (443) (260) eet 


"Not asked of Winners. 
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ferences are noted between the two groups. The greatest variation 
is in the case of “security in steady employment" where there is 
a difference of eight per cent (8%) between white Winners and 
Black Losers. 

Among the Losers there are 5 of 13 items in which the dif- 
ference between Blacks and Whites exceeds five per cent. Each of 
these might be explained by a general occupational orientation 
which has been observed among Job Corps enrollees. Reports 
from staff. at the various centers as well as more detailed analysis 
of existing data indicates that three variables play an important 

art in An career orientation: race, age, and residence. 

he enrollee most likely to show a preference for the more white 
collar occupations are older, urban, Black youth. However, when 
comparisons are made between youth of a similar age and resi- 
dential background it is still the Black who holds the higher level 
occupational aspirations. 

, Upon entrance into the Job Corps, Blacks express a greater 
desire lor training in the white collar areas such as data process- 
ing, clerical, sales and general office centered work while Cau- 
casians place a greater initial interest in training related to 
machinery and construction. 

Black youth appear to have an initial indoor-office prefer- 
ence, Caucasians are more likely to seek the out-door shop setting. 

In other areas there is general agreement between both racial 
groups. They do desire a pleasant work setting, job security ап 
an opportunity to use their own ideas. A little less than hall note 
that they are willing to work at tasks where there is little change 
in routine. 

: While direct occupational preferences comparisons between 
Winners and Losers are not available the expressed choice 9 


TABLE VI 
WINNERS, RACE, AND CAREER PLANS 
PER CENT SELECTING EACH TYPE ف‎ 


WINNERS 
Professional-Technical 49 59 
Farm-Ranch Owner 1 1 
Manager-Official 6 7 
Clerical 5 12 
Sales 3 1 
Skilled Trade-Craft 27 12 
Machine Operator 8 4 
Service 3 3 
Laborer 1 1 

Per Cent (100) (100) 


N 228 s 
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Winners does offer some basis for noting genera! similarities and 
differences. 

Not unlike the racial distribution found among Losers, Black 
Winners do show a greater preference for the more professional 
occupations than do Caucasians. Over three-fourths (79%) of the 
black Winners and less than two-thirds (63%) of the white Win- 
ners select an occupation which could be considered as falling 
within the indoor-white collar job setting (ie. professional, 
managerial, sales, and clerical). The greatest differences are found 
in the “Professional” group with Blacks showing the stronger 
preference and in the “Skilled Trade or Craft” where Whites in- 
dicate a greater interest. 4. 

Clearly there are few in the group who anticipate employ- 
ment at less than the skilled worker level. 


Losers-Winners Same Job Desires 


The occupational choices of the Winners seem to incorporate 
desired general job characteristics which are very much like those 
selected by Losers. There is less variation between Winners and 

sers, than there is between Blacks and Whites. Both Winners 
and Losers seek good pay, job security, an opportunity to use 
their own ideas. Both share a preference for the more complex, 


Prestigious occupations. 


TABLE УП 
LOSERS, RACE AND DESIRED JOB CHARACTERISTICS 
PER CENT SELECTING EACH 


—__ (MULTIPLE CHOICE ITEM) 


LOSERS ae 
ورو ار ا‎ Mie HR 
You бе! along wi i 

g with the people with whom 
you work eic i s 
9u get along with the boss a " 
Ой can work on your own 27 23 
9u can tell others what to do 61 g 


^a believe your work is important 69 u 
© ae meet a lot of people d 64 os 
ге not al i 19.00 
ot always being told what to N (2111) we) 


Я х tion of desired Job 
Table VII is a further is a further RE ТЬ пег. 


characteristics of Losers with the emphasi 

Personal kp 24 the occupation. Differences between Barke 
and Caucasians are few with the exception of two items. ү a 
Youth are more likely to express a nee for telling shes what | R 
9 and for being in a job setting where they can meet other people. 
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These differences fit in with the already noted observation that 
Black youth are more inclined than whites to state a preference 
for jobs that would place them within larger more bureaucratic 
work settings. The racial differences also reflect a desired shift 
away from traditional work relationships where Blacks typically 
played the subordinate role. The majority in both racial groups 
seek jobs which are perceived as important by others and both 
recognize the importance of getting along with superiors às 
well as fellow workers. 

Rather than a voluntary posture of alienation the attitudes 
of Losers toward religion, political involvement, the mass media 
and leisure time activities suggests a strong acceptance of the 
middle class life style. 


Table УШ deals with how Losers view a variety oí different 
types of involvements. 


TABLE VIII 
LOSERS, RACE AND PERSONAL PREFERENCES AND BELIEFS 
PER CENT SELECTING EACH 
(MULTIPLE CHOICE ITEM) 


prune ОО ЖЕККЕН ЫНА! I ooo 


LOSERS 
Item White Black —.. 
Like to watch T.V. and listen to radio 79 80 
Like new model cars 81 84 
Interested in recent elections 69 72 
Would vote for president if old enough 88 90 
Would like to have children when I marry 87 88 
Like to go to church events 77 81 
Like athletic events 75 86 
Religion is truth 87 86 
Like to read newspapers 74 80 


The majority—both Black and White certainly enjoy activ: 
ities common to middle class youth. They watch television an 
are interested in athletics and new cars. They are probably more 
accepting of the proposition of religion as “truth” than would be 
many middle class adolescents and no doubt their involvement 
with the church would be greater. They say they were intereste 
in the recent election and if old enough they would want to vote. 
Despite their own experiences with family chaos, few say they 
would not want children after they marry. ») 

With one exception, a difference of 1% (Religion is “truth 
Black Losers were more ready than white Losers to endorse eac 
of the items shown in Table VIII. The greatest variation 1s НА 
in the area of athletic events where Blacks show the strong 


preference. 
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Black Adolescents Want Middle Class Standing 


Not unlike racial patterns noted throughout the analysis of 
data dealing with Losers as well as Winners the Black adolescent 
seems to be more activity orientated and more embracing of 
middle class styles and ideas. A structural situation could, how- 
ever, help account for some of the variation between the two racial 
groups. Among the Losers, who are enrollees in the Job Corps, 
we have youth who could only enter the program if they met cer- 
lain criteria of social and economic deprivation. A major factor 
between the two racial groups is the continuous discrimination 
which has prevented Black mobility regardless of skill or aspira- 
tions. In other words even though Blacks are as likely as Whites 
to possess higher levels of formal education they have been less 
likely than whites to obtain employment which correlates with 
their educational background. As was pointed out earlier Black 
fathers had more formal education than white fathers and at the 
same time they were more likely to be unemployed or when em- 
ployed they were working at lower level occupations. The racial 
stigma is not an added burden carried by poor whites. Hence 
even though there is little variation in the socio-economic and 
geographical background of both racial groups the whites may 
well be suffering from a different form of relative deprivation. 
n this case Blacks can in part, account for their current low 
status, and rightfully so, in terms of a societal structure which 
Penalizes persons because of their race. In a sense whatever pro- 
81055 they make is more difficult to come by than is the case for x 
Whites. The poor white, I suggest, not having а similar reasonable 
and more acceptable explanation for his lack of achievement а 
more likely to question his own abilities and motives. e a io i 
White poor youth, in comparison with Black youth, igi to se x 
occupations where they are dependent upon others for ке bn 
Sion; they select occupations which place a heavier cs ae scm 
Physical as opposed to intellectual abilities; they rre Si k 
Ol interaction with co-workers; and they аге less like y to see 
volvement in social, political and leisure time айтушы: " 

. Asimilar interpretation may be offered for the Winners. 
this case we have whites who have not followed the usual pattern 
0 exodus to other places once change in the racial копшоп 
of school апа community occur. Rather here are the prop ew 4 

0 Not possess the resources required for mobility to t £ mer 
desirable areas. It would seem that at times minority statu 

© аз painful for the white as it is for the Black. _ UEM 
At the same time interaction with Whites in а setting. 
there is relative equality in institutional status has some med 
?^ the Black adolescent as well. The results, however, appea 
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to be of a more positive nature. The Black may well gain added 
self confidence and assurance because he believes that even with 
societal restrictions, unique to the Black, he has at least done as 
well as whites who have not encountered similar barriers. The 
reference group coin has two sides: with the racial majority offer- 
ing the racial minority a basis for comparison which tends to 
enhance aspirations while the reverse operates in a more negative 
manner for the racial majority. 


TABLE IX 
WINNERS, RACE AND SELF-CONCEPT—ALIENATION 
PER CENT SELECTING EACH 
(MULTIPLE CHOICE ITEM) 


WINNERS 
ITEMS White Black 

Things have become so complicated in the 

world today that I really don’t under- 

stand just what is going on 30 24 
I feel that I am a person of worth, at least 

on an equal plane with others 84 96 
1 often feel lonely 38 38 
I enjoy being with people 87 91 
I am not interested in school activities that 

most students seem to like 35 29 
1 am interested in my schoolwork 71 88 


There are a few people who control things 

in this school, and the rest are out in the 

cold 4l 35 
If you want to be part of the leading crowd 

here, you sometimes have to go against 

your principles 52 36 
I don't enjoy schoolwork, but I feel that 

I must do it in order to be able to get 


things I will want later 66 54 
Most older people don't really understand 
me at all 34 36 


N (436) (251) 
— ilt SEHEN EN ИЗВ аа, 05D. „ш 


Obviously more precise longitudinal and change data would 
be required in order to test out the validity of such a proposition 
In addition there would have to be some control for the racia 
composition of the setting. No doubt, there would be some ad in 
impact, on both racial groups, as each shifts away from traditio 
status roles: the White to minority, the Black to majority. r 

At the same time the comparative data available and observ 


?In an earlier study, “Racial Composition and the Social Systems al 
High Schools" (Gottlieb and Ten Houten, 1965) significant di [рн id cud 
dent behavior were found when comparisons were made between studen 

lar in socio-economic status in schools of varying racial compositions. 
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tions of Job Corps enrollees would tend to add some credence to 
this type of cross racial reference group interpretation. 

Both Tables IX and X deal with aspects of self concept and 
feelings of alienation as expressed by Winners and Losers. Since 


different items were used the results are presented in separate 
tables. 


TABLE X 
LOSERS, RACE SELF-CONCEPT—ALIENATION 
PER CENT SELECTING EACH 
(MULTIPLE CHOICE ITEM) 


LOSERS 
Items White Black 

Sometimes feel there is no use trying 24 18 
Most people are unhappy and can’t do 

anything about it 49 RN 
I sometimes feel like giving up 47 ad 
You have to be lucky to get anywhere 23 29 
Sometimes I feel I am in a rut with no way 

out 52 S5 
Hard to do what I really want 46 HM 


Variations between the two racial groups goes from no dií- 
lerence, where in both groups over a third (38%) indicate that 
they often feel lonely; to a difference of seventeen per cent (17%) 
with Whites being less likely than Blacks to indicate a desire for 
school work. In each case, regardless of percentage variations the 

irection of the differences suggests that the Black students are 
More involved in school activities; are more accepting of the social 
System of the school; place a greater value on their own worth; 
and seem less overwhelmed by “their” world. 


Whites Show Greater Alienation 


The responses of the white students indicates a greater alien- 
ation from and dissatisfaction with the school and its денин, 

ites, for example, are much less interested in school e po 
а5 mentioned earlier, found school work at best a required bu 
101 necessari activity. д 
; he Md " the white student is reflected zm 
In their belief that others “control things in the school, and t г 
rest are out in the cold”. The greater involvement of the Blac 
Student can be seen in the fact that they, more so than the whites, 
0 not feel that membership in the leading crowd demands the 
3 andoning of principles. Aside from the racial differences it is 
Worth pointing out that more than a fourth of all students agree 
that they do not understand the world in which they find them- 
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selves; that they frequently feel lonely; that they are not interested 
in their schoolwork; that the cost of popularity may be too great; 
and that the gap between the generations leaves much to be 
desired. 

Whether these sentiments are unique to poor youth alone 
cannot be determined in this paper. More important is the fact 
that with the social-economic deprivation is added the more gen- 
eral problem of growing up ina highly contradictory society. 

For the Losers a similar pattern is observed with two im- 
portant exceptions. Table X shows that white Losers are most 
likely to express sentiments of personal defeat or doubts as to 
their own abilities to overcome. Black Losers are less inclined 
to feel there is no use trying or that they are locked into their 
current status. At the same time Black Losers know from past 
experience that personal desires and skill alone are not sufficient. 
The factor of race cannot be isolated from the matter of goal at- 
tainment. The Black senses that if he is to succeed the task will be 
tough and he will need added luck to go along with ability and 
desire. Finally, as is probably to be expected many of the Losers, 
regardless of race, see their chances of making it as fairly slim. 
Almost half in each racial group see a world in which most people 
are unhappy with their lives and there is little chance for improve” 

ment; many of these same youth see themselves as being in a rut 
with escape being no simple matter. 


The Barriers to the Good Life 


At the same time these adolescents, Winners and Losers, 
have not given up. By their presence in school or in the Job Corps 
they are indicating some real commitment to finding their place 


TABLE XI 
WINNERS, LOSERS, RACE AND BARRIERS TO THE GOOD LIFE 
PER CENT SELECTING EACH 


(MULTIPLE CHOICE ITEM) سے‎ 


Winners Losers 
Barriers White Black White Black ___ 

Lack of Ability 36 41 50 52 
Lack of Education 81 88 69 76 
Job Training А ٠ 72 72 
Lack of Breaks 49 59 43 55 
Lack of Clear Goals 31 36 65 67 
Family Background 9 16 11 24 
Касе 9 21 6 28 
Unrealistic Goals 27 38 41 24 

N (437) (255) (2019) (1416) 


*Not asked of Winners. 
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within the social system. From their views of the world, other 
people, and their own background it is clear that in addition to 
the usual problems encountered by adolescents these people have 
a multitude of barriers to overcome if they are to live the good life. 
Moving away from general observations a clearer picture of what 
they perceive as their own personal hangups can be noted from 
the factors which they identify as being the hurdles to goal attain- 
ment. Again, there are some sharp contrasts between Winners 
and Losers as well as Blacks and Whites. ] 

With one exception, the matter of job training, both groups 
were asked a similar question. Specifically to note the hurdles 
which they saw as preventing them from living the kind of life 
they desired. - 1 

For all respondents education is perceived as the major vari- 
able associated with entrance into the good life. Black Winners, 
lollowed by white Winners are more supportive as to the impor- 
tance of education. The greater support on the part of the Winners 
would be expected since their remaining in school implies some 
real acceptance of the importance of formal education. In addition 
Winners are of course more likely than the Losers to anticipate 
college entrance and occupations which demand higher educa- 
tion. Still the majority of the Losers, even though many have 
encountered some disenchantment and conflict with school do not 
minimize the importance of education. —  . «Ed 

Losers consider “Job Training” as being important as u- 
cation”. In fact few are able to separate the two since they see 
training for an occupation as being part of an educational process. 

lt ough, as was mentioned earlier a similar item was not ond 
sented to the Winners. I would suspect that they too would place 
igh value on the need for training that would be related to a 
Specific occupation, and would, as do the Losers, see this as an 
ерга] part of their total education. : 2 
ven Eee so than Winners recognize the tnt 
between the life they desire and the abilities they pu at 
are required for goal achievement. This would be expecte A er 
nlike many of the Winners, these young men have alrea Nea 
perienced not only job rejection but they have also failed in sc = : 
‘should also be noted that it is the Black who places the ear 
‘mphasis on the ability barrier. This racial difference gona a x 
Make sense given the earlier observation that Blacks hold the 

‘Sher aspirations and hence greater skills are required. 


Blacks Think They Must Have “Моге Going" 
s on ability as well as education on 


the anally the greater tres h the proposition that Blacks, like 


Part of Blacks fits in wit 
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other minority groups, believe that they must have a little more 
going for them if they are to compete with others for desirable 
ends. Variations between the races with respect to the importance 
of getting the right breaks does support such a proposition. 
Blacks more than Whites select this item. The Black feeling that 
race does play an important role in who gets what, will see the 
breaks and other external factors as essential ingredients. As 
Table XI indicates over a fifth of the Blacks see race as a poten- 
tial barrier with Black Losers being most concerned. It would 
seem that there are also some white youth who believe that race is 
important to their mobility. Not perhaps unlike some adults here 
are members of the majority who believe that social changes have 

one so far that being white is no longer an advantage and may 
well be a disadvantage. 

Family background is noted by almost a fourth (2496) of 
Black Losers as yet another barrier. 

Only nine per cent (996) of Winning whites select this item 
with Black Winners and white Losers falling in the middle. This 
distribution does reflect earlier differences noted in family or- 
ganization. For both groups it was shown that Blacks more so 
than Whites and Losers more so than Winners were most likely to 
come from broken homes. 

_ The two remaining items deal with the issue of goal identifi- 
cation and goal attainment. In both cases there is a marked con- 
trast between Winners and Losers and among Blacks an 
Whites. Blacks more so than their white counterparts have 
doubts as to just how realistic their goals might be. These ob- 
served differences could be explained by recalling certain points 
made earlier: Blacks have the higher goals and perceive the 
greater interplay of external and nonindividually controllable 
factors. Losers are more apprehensive about the validity of their 
goals since they desire goals not too different than Winners even 
though they have already experienced failure and by their own 
admission lack the attributes which they feel are essential to g02 
attainment. 

Losers are almost twice as likely as Winners to point out that 
a major hurdle to getting what they want is an uncertainty about 
exactly what it is they do want. 


Losers Can't Express Specific Career Goals 


Earlier in this paper I attempted to point out that а major 
characteristic of Losers was their inability to express ЖО 
occupational or career goals. In part this inability stems rom à 
lack of awareness as to the variety of career alternatives whic 
might be available. More important here are adolescents who 
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have not had the opportunity, due in large part to an insufficient 
pool of referents and resources, to make an assessment and selec- 
tion of future ends. The Losers know there is a better life and 
they want a part of that better life. They have a general idea as 
to the material benefits that can be derived from the good life 
and as already shown, some idea as to what it takes to gain en- 
trance into the good life. What they lack is the ability to focus 
їп оп certain future goals and a belief that there is some meaning- 
ful relationship between these goals and the advertised means: 
education, job training, appropriate behavior, and so forth; 
factors which others have designated as being essential to goal 
attainment. Early in this paper I expressed the opinion that the 
poor do not choose alienation. That a major difference between 
those who make it and those who do not is a difference in the 
availability of referents who possess the desire and ability to help 
the adolescent identify and reach desirable goals. This means in 
addition, referents who can continuously, through one method or 
another show or convince the adolescent of the payolf relationship 
between selected goals and prescribed means. These are precisely 
the kinds of resources, referents, and interventionists that are in 
comparative abundance among the affluent but in short supply 
among the poor. Yet as has already been shown even among the 
poor there is some variation. The Winners while standing in con- 
trast to middle class youth are somewhat better off when com- 
pared with Losers. Blacks, and here I can only add to Sm 
others have reported elsewhere, be they Winners or Losers la 
E bottom when it comes to having access to resources and 
referents required for upward mobility. 

Examples of this ‘aration in available referents who — 
En the desire and ability to assist the adolescent can be note 
In Tables XII. " 

Table XII shows the distribution of responses of the Winners 
toa question which attempts to assess the students ат аа 
fhis parents desire and ability to assist in matters of school ап 
Career decisions. 


TABLE XII 
WINNERS, RACE AND PARENTAL ABILITY AND DESIRE TO ASSIST 
Mother 

Father : k 

Е Віаск White EC 

82 

Able and willing 74 BS үй 2 

Able but not willing 7 i 15 12 

puing but not able 13 " 3 4 
either willing nor able 6 (100) (100) (100) 
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The question asked was: “In making decisions about college 
or a career, students often go to different kinds of people for help. 
Please rate your mother and father on her or his ability and will- 
ingness to help you make the right decision about college or a 
job”. 

Only those students who live with parents, step parents OF 
foster parents were asked to answer these questions. 

The portion dealing with fathers involvement indicates that 
white Winners can be more dependent on their fathers than can be 
Black Winners. Almost three fourths (74% ) of the Whites see their 
fathers as having both the desire and ability to help in career and 
school decisions. This is the case with less than two thirds (65%) 
of the Blacks. Black Winners are also more likely than Whites 
to see fathers as lacking the desire to assist even though they 
possess the ability. These data suggest that even when in the 
home, Black fathers, are less inclined than white fathers to take 
an active part in the socialization of their children. 


Mother-Son Relationship 


This does not appear to be the case when it comes to the 
mother-son relationship. Although the difference is small Black 
mothers, more so than white mothers, are perceived by their sons 
as being the more helpful. More important is the greater reliance 
on the mother over the father on the part of the Black adolescent 
son. Sixty-five per cent (65%) identified the father as being willing 
and able as compared to eighty-two per cent (82%), a difference 
of seventeen per cent (17%), who saw the mother in this role. The 
fact that mothers play the more direct role in the day to day bus! 
ness of child socialization is not surprising. Nor do these data 
conflict with the observations of others that in the Black family 
the mother tends to play the more dominant role because of the 
absence of the father.? These data do, however, suggest that even 
when he is not absent the Black father is less likely than the white 
father and far less likely than the Black mother to be involved in 
the guidance and counseling of his adolescent son. 

Why Black fathers are less likely to be involved even though, 
according to the respondent, they are present in the home is not 
the concern of this paper. Nor am I proposing, based on these 
data, that this finding should or could be generalized to other 
Black families in other places. Rather I have attempted to point 
out yet another area where the Black adolescent, by comparison 
with non-Blacks of similar socio-economic background has less 


?An excellent summary of research related to the Negro mother and Negro 
family can be found in: Lee Rainwater and William L. Yance (1967). 
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TABLE ХШ 
LOSERS, RACE, AND PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 
PER CENT SELECTING EACH 


Losers 

Parental Involvement White Black 

E] % 
Interest and Involvement 31 36 
Interest but Little Involvement 46 43 
No Interest—No Involvement 19 18 
Active Interference 4 3 
(100) (100) 

N 1989 1164 


of the desirable and important resource. In this case, even though 
there is control for parental presence in the home, Black youth 
do not have the same access to potentially helpful referents as do 
whites. Nor can Black adolescent sons be as reliant upon their 
fathers, as can be white sons, when it comes to obtaining assis- 
tance about matters of career and school. à | 
Table XIII deals with responses to a similar set of questions 
asked of the Losers. There are however, several important dif- 
ferences. First, the data are limited to parental involvement in 
general and not mother versus father. Secondly, the responses say 
less about how the respondent perceives his parents and more 
about his evaluation of the role actually played by parents In 
Matters of career and school counseling. In other words the 
respondent was not asked, as was the case with Winners, зас 
is parents with regard to their desire and ability to be helptul, 
ut rather to identify the degree of parental E died 
.. Variation between the two groups are not great with the p л 
sible exception that Black Losers indicate a greater V diae cid 
involvement on the part of their parents than do whites. Thi 
difference could be explained by the Black mothers рег 
volvement with her son as reflected in data presented earlier. 
Clearly for both groups it is evident that these youth do aca 
their Parents as having been actively or deliberately engaged a 
Interfering with the respondent’s school career. Rather the ae 
Would indicate that here are parents who have a desire aat 
their sons but lack ability. If we assume that ети, is simi ү 
9 desire we can make some comparisons between a ane 
inners. The earlier Table (Table XII) showed that mes pa pe 
were seen as having both a desire and ability to assist the Win 


In decisions of school and career. 


the Blacks and a little less than ibe by involvement. 
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Loser and Parent 


While there is not much difference between Winners and 
Losers in parental concern it is the Loser who is most likely to see 
his parent as indifferent or lacking interest. At the same time the 
majority in both groups see their parents as people who do care. 
Clearly the lack of involvement or the limited involvement of the 
Losers cannot be interpreted as indifference, since over three- 
fourths of the Losers report their parents were in fact interested in 
the respondents’ school career. The lack of involvement on the 
р of the parents or Losers results, I believe, from a lack of those 

actors necessary for parental intervention. They lack the ability 
to assist their children in goal attainment. As pointed out earlier 
the parents of losers have the lower education; they are more 
likely to be unemployed; and they have encountered the greater 
yo instability. 

learly an inability to achieve economic and family stability 
in one's own life does little to enhance one's role as advisor to 
others. Here then is a dramatic portrayal of the cycle of poverty 
in operation between the generations. As if an insufficiency of 
salient educational, vocational and social skills required for suc- 
cessful competition within our complex society were not enough. 
The Losing parent is burdened with the day-to-day struggle of 
economic and family survival. It should not be too surprising 
then that these parents can do little despite their personal prefer- 
ences and the preferences of their children to assist their children 
in the attainment of legitimate and desirable ends. 

Unfortunately this deprivation in required resources and 
referents within the family is not compensated for by what goes 
on in the schools of the Losers. It is not necessary here to repeat 
what has already been documented by those who have studied 
slum schools. We know that most of these places are inadequate 
particularly in the very areas where the poor need the most in the 
way of assistance. 

ne important area, however, in which these schools do 
tend to fail is worthy of more detailed discussion. As 1 mentione 
earlier a major variable which according to the Losers explains 
their departure from the school, is the fact that they were unable 
to see any significant relationship between what they were aske 
to do in school and their own future expectations. Interestingly 
enough few of the Losers suggested that their departure from 
school was due to hostile teachers or nonacceptance of peers. For 
the most part of both Black and white Losers the “Typical teach- 
er" is pictured as the type of person who is really interested in 
what happens to the student. Generally the comments О the 
Losers would suggest that they did not find school to be an un- 
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m experience. Nor do the available data indicate that they 
It alienated from school activities. More than sevent per cent 
(70%) in both racial groups say they were interested in these 
extracurricular events and over two-thirds say they were par- 
ticipants in these activities. 


Inability to Defer Immediate Gratification 


An inability to defer one’s immediate gratifications is yet 
_ another explanation offered when accounting for the differential 
School exodus of youth from various socio-economic backgrounds. 
Most simply the theory proposes that poor youth are more likely 
than others to settle for a little less today rather than take their 
chances on a tomorrow which might bring them more. Again, 
however, data obtained through questionnaires and interviews 
would not suggest that this inability to delay was a primary force 
in leading most of these youth to leave school. As noted earlier the 
‘Majority were active in school activities of one type or another. 
eir comments would suggest that financial limitations did not 
Cause them embarrassment with either teachers or peers. In addi- 
tion few of these youth state that it was a desire for a car, clothes, 
or freedom which led them to abandon school. Upon leaving 
school only a small number had immediate plans as to what they 
Would do next and even fewer had a specific job. It may well be 
that these youth attended schools where a majority of the students 
¢ame from similar backgrounds and as a result there was e 
“Pressure placed on the student to compete with peers for t A 
material possessions which might enhance personal prestige aod 
‘Status. This homogenity in social and economic backgroun 
might also explain why res ondents did not, for the nen. part, 
View their teachers as people indifferent to the needs of the ге 
dents, Finally, a similarity in social status among students m 
account for the active involvement of mici эзы a, unc- 
tions eve were of lower class backg : : 
Р бун be evident апа not unlike the conclusions 
awn by Stinchcombe in his study of high school alienation—is 
important tie in between what the student sees as кош ош 
classroom, his future expectations, and the school behavior 
65). 


) Table XIV shows that only a small number of the Losers 
t there was consensus between what they coude ш ee 
4nd their future goals. Forty-one per cent (41%) of the | acks 
4nd a little more than half (51%) of the Whites saw little relation- 
P between the requirements of the school and future eS 
entation. Less than twenty per cent in both groups cou id 
“lassified as feeling that there was a high level of consensus. Al- 
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TABLE XIV 
LOSERS, RACE AND SCHOOL-GOAL CONSENSUS 
Losers 
White Black 
Perception % % 

High Consensus 14 19 

Moderate Consensus 35 40 

Low Consensus 51 41 
(100) (100) 

N 2016 1409 


though I have no comparable data for the Winners the findings 
do allow for some speculation as to the impact on the Losers. 

The phenomena appears to operate in two ways among lower 
class adolescents. As noted earlier, in the discussion of occupa- 
tional preferences, these youth are far from clear as to the specific 
occupational goals they seek. This lack of clarity in future roles 
minimizes the students’ chances of making some firm association 
between that which occurs in the school and some end goals. 

In addition, these youth lack knowledge, even though they 
might have a specific occupation in mind, as to what in the formal 
educational process is required for success. Although they recos- 
nize the importance of education, they do not know how to evalu- 
ate the various components of the educational process. 

. Aside from the importance of the goal consensus factor, there 
is a lack of adult referents who have the ability to aid the young- 
ster in clarifying goals and assisting in the attainment of these 
goals. The data on involvement of parents in academic affairs sug- 
gest that while most parents desire to assist their children in edu- 
cational pursuits they lack the necessary skills and sophistication. 


In Conclusion . . . 


My position in this paper is I hope quite clear. I believe that 
poor kids do in fact want to be middle class but it is far from easy 
for them to make the grade. While admittedly the data utilized to 
support my position have been stretched somewhat, they do sup- 
port the basic argument. It is not I believe a question of a lower 
class value system or subculture which contains elements oppose 
to or in conflict with legitimate means and ends. It is not, as 15 
frequently the case among middle class adolescents, an opposition 
to that life style which is called middle class. Rather the poor 
adolescent finds himself alienated because he is without the 
resources and referents which have become increasingly more 
important for goal attainment in our society. There is little varia- 
tion, as was noted in the data, between Winners and Losers wit 
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regard to aspirations and goals. The greater difference here was 
between the Blacks and the Whites in both groups. At the same 
time there were fairly sharp differences between Winners and 
Losers in matters of the availability of referents and resources. 
Both are poor, both are deprived, the Losers much more so. Find- 
ing himself without these resources and referents within the 
structure of his own family the poor adolescent becomes more 
dependent on others, outside the home. Even here, however, he 
finds himself deprived. There are few among his relatives or peers 
who can be of assistance. His alternatives are limited, for the most 
part, to the resources of the school. Yet here again there is little 
that will act to compensate for his general deprivation. The slum 
school, aside from its many other shortcomings, is like many other 
schools (both high school and college) in that it fails to rovide 
the student with a setting which enables him to see and feel the 
real pay off. He cannot see meaningful or legitimate consensus 
between the demands of the formal educational process and the 
better life he seeks. At the same time, unlike his more affluent 
counterpart, he does not have the referents who have the power 
and desire to keep him within the system. There are few poor 
parents who have the ability to buy him off with promises of 
material rewards and leisure time activities. He is limited in his 
contacts with adults who can explain, clarify, and illustrate what 
the benefits of education will be. There is little that is offered 
him in the way of guidance and counseling much less more fre- 
quently needed intensive therapy. The deprivation is not limited 
solely to occupational, social, and intellectual resources. He lacks 
also in those who can provide him with medical and dental care. 

It is interesting to note that for many years poor youth have 
migrated from one community to the next with little attention or 
assistance from others. Yet along comes the “Hippie movement 


and we not only have massive media coverage but the emergence 


of countless spontaneous service centers to aid the rebellious 


middle class adolescent. It would seem that despite our expres- 
sions to the contrary we do practice the maintaining of the status- 
quo—the rich must stay rich no matter their preference—while 


the poor must stay poor no matter their personal desire. 
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A discussion of “alienation” in relation to anything else 
should not begin without a declaration of the meaning of “alien- 
ation”, for the word has at least three common meanings in the 
social scientific literature, standing for three distinct phenomena. 
I will briefly discuss the conceptual sense of the term before 
l explore whether and in what sense juvenile delinquency is one 
of its symptoms. My major data base is a recent study of delin- 
quent behavior, detected and undetected, in a midwestern Amer- 
ican city, but I will call upon other sources of data as well. 


Meanings of “Alienation” 


"Not part of” lies at the core of the meaning of “alienation” 
etymologically and connotatively, and this dangling phrase brings 
us immediately to the differential question ^. . - of what”? I 
believe there are essentially three answers, each with its own his- 


tory and direction. 


— 
x *Some of the material in this article is adapted from 
8 арһ, Delinquent Behavior їп ап American City. 
Car, Те author acknowledges the construc 
rtwright, Elizabeth Douvan, Sidney Perloe, 
vin Zander. 


a forthcoming mono- 


tive comments of Drs. Dorwin 
Abraham J. Tannenbaum, and 
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Not Influenced Ву . . . 


One meaning of alienation is this: not part of those regu- 
lating systems, social or supernatural, which give structure and 
meaning to existence, which tame the passions, and which enable 
the human animal to realize his potential for humanity. Regu- 
lating is the key term in this formulation, for it qualifies the sense 
in which an individual is “not part of” a social system. I believe 
that “not influenced by” is the correct coding ol "not part ol", 
the reading which makes most sense out of the way alienation has 
been used in one body of theory. 

Alienation as “not influenced by” is the thread of meaning 
common to Durkheim (1951), Merton (1957), and Keniston 
(1965). Describing “anomie” by its opposite, Durkheim writes: 

Men must receive the law of justice from an authority they can re- 
spect, to which they yield spontaneously. Either directly and as a whole, 
or through the agency of one of its organs, society alone (no theologian, 

Durkheim) can play this moderating role; for it is the only moral power 

superior to the individual, the authority of which he accepts. It alone has 

the power necessary to stipulate law and to set the point beyond which the 

passions must not go (1951, 249). 

_ There are of course degrees of influence, and alienation, in 
this sense, may refer to a part or, the whole of that segment of 
the dimensions from its neutral midpoint to its negative pole. 
Keniston seems to be focussing on the midpoint early in his The 
Uncommitted by linking alienation with what are [or him its 
synonyms: ". . . estrangement, disaffection, anomie, withdrawal, 
disengagement, separation, non-involvement, apathy, indiffer- 
ence, and neutralism” (1965, 1). Finally, however, he moves toa 
point further out on the continuum, to “alienation that involves 
an active rejection of the focus of alienation” (1955, 464). 

There is conceptual power in specifying alienation to denote 
a part of the range of influence one entity may have over another; 
for then a large body of theoretical and empirical literature оп 
the sources and effects of influence may be brought to bear оп the 
alienation phenomenon and make it more accessible to scientific 
consideration. 


Not Able to Influence .. . 


The second meaning of alienation is the converse of the first. 
It has to do, not with the effect of the environment on the person, 
but with his effect, or his lack of effect, on his environment. Alien- 
ation as powerlessness can be found in Marx and traced from him 
through C. W. Mills (1953, 159-160) to Rotter and Seeman бе 
Jaffee, 1963). When it characterizes the feelings of individuals 
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rather than their objective conditions, its synonyms are variously 
"fatalism ", “impotence”, “incompetence” and ‘‘disenfranchise- 
ment". The Srole scale for anomia (Srole, 1956) includes items 
which measure it (e.g. *There's little use writing to public offi- 
cials nowadays because often they aren't really interested in the 
problems of the average тап”.). It may lead to resignation or 
revolution. 


Seli-estrangement . . - 


The third meaning of alienation is quite different from the 
first two. Here, the individual is not part of himself, and the concept 
of influence is irrelevant. This meaning can be traced to Hegel 
(1899), through Marx (1959) to Erich Fromm (1941, 1955). Hegel 
describes a mind alienated “from its own essence"; Marx, "alien- 
ation of self-consciousness"; Fromm, “Man alienated from 
himself’. ж: - 

The social scientist uneasily suspects mysticism. For alien- 
ation as self-estrangement is hard to grasp. While one feels in- 
tuitively something of what this is all about, this is not enough for 
a scientific inquirer. His legitimate tendency is to conceptualize 
and operationalize, making the mystic philosophers uneasy as à 
rich and complex connotation becomes distorted into a limited 
and superficial variable. Thus cautioned, the social scientist 
nevertheless goes on with his work, settling for a hard hold on just 
à part of the meaning. асч 

Marx, it seems to те, offers the social scientist his best hold. 
A worker, he says, is alienated when 


. . the work is external to the worker, it is not part of his nature; and con- 


sequently, he does not fulfill himself in his work but denies himself, has а 
feeling of misery rather than well-being, does not develop freely his та 
and physical energies but is physically exhausted and mentally debased. 
The worker feels himself at home only during his leisure time, whereas at 
work he feels homeless. His work is not voluntary, but imposed, forced 
labor. It is not the satisfaction of a need, but only a means for satisfying 
other needs. Its alien character is clearly shown by the fact that as soon 
as there is no physical or other compulsion it is avoided like the plague. 
External labor, labor in which man alienates himself, is a labor of self- 
sacrifice, of mortification. Finally, the external character of work for the 
worker is shown by the fact that it is not his own work but work for some- 
one else, that in work he does not belong to himself but to another person 
(Fromm, 1941, 98). 


‚, 
For our purpose here, we should assume that Marx's refer 
cial organization, 


ence to “worker” is to a particular role in a soaa, 
that is, to a disembodied set of shared understandings "reri 
Proper behavior of a person in a certain relationship with other 
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and with things. On the other hand, let us take Marx’s references 
to self to mean the individual personality, the whole psychological 
person. From these premises, I believe we may understand alien- 
ation as a condition in which the personality, especially the will of the 
individual is not expressed in the particular role, that is, his motivations 
do not coincide with the prescribed goals of the role he plays. The 
work is not intrinsicly satisfying to him, he performs it because he 
must; only by doing so can he fulfill his own wishes as a husband 
and a father and assure his survival and satisfaction as a person. 
The individual does not experience his work role as part of him- 
self; yet, inasmuch as it is his action which is the work, it is him- 
self working. Hence, he feels alien to a part of himself. 


Fromm’s Indictment . . . 


Marx’s polemics seem the more angry but Fromm’s indict- 
ment is the stronger. Marx concedes the worker satisfaction and 
selfhood in his leisure; Fromm asserts that the alienation gener- 
ated in the marketplace and in the factory pervades all of a man’s 
life. The individual’s whole character may become subservient to 
the will of others, or more precisely, to the collective will, to the 
consensus. A society which alienates a man from his dominant, 
his economic role, inevitably alienates him from all of his roles 
and thereby from much of himself. 

Insofar as nothing of his own motivation directs the roles 
he plays, but each is played out according to expectations external 
to him, a man feels no integrating substance to his life. He ех- 
periences no sense of a stable self, but rather is a series of separate 
actors, doing the will of others. It is this postulated sense 0 
separateness which has led me to read alienation also as 
“fragmentation”. 

One need not accept as valid Fromm's concept of an essen- 
tial, creative self to make sense of alienation as “fragmentation 
or "self-estrangement". One may even adopt the radical position 
that a self is nothing more than an organization of roles (Brim, 
1965) and then identify this fragmentation as the absence ol a 
sense of coherent organization. I myself believe that neither for- 
mulation is useful here. I find Erik Erikson’s concept of identity 
best suited to my social psychological purposes. ; 

Erikson (1959) proposes that one aspect of psychological 
development is the integration of the roles one is called upon to 
play with one's unique endowment and personal history. This is à 
continuing process throughout the lifespan, but this aspect О 
development, like all others, has its crucial moment. Erikson as- 
signs this crisis to adolescence, when centrifugal social psycholog- 
ical forces pull the individual out of his family and involve him 
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more completely in a wider and more impersonal social network. 
The critical consequences are identity or role diffusion. The latter 
is the self-estrangement and sense of fragmentation which is in one 
sense, alienation. Identity, its polar term, refers in part to the 
sense of self-in-roles, the feeling that what one wills to do cor- 
responds to what one is variously expected to do. 

This formulation of alienation is useful because it makes 
contact with a body of theory and because it is at least specific 
enough to open the way for research. There is here, in contrast to 
the first two meanings, none but the small beginnings of an empir- 
ical literature (e.g. Block, 1961; Heilburn, 1964). 

We may turn now to considering juvenile delinquency as a 
symptom of alienation in each of the senses defined. 


Delinquency and Alienation: “Not Influenced Ву” 


Delinquent behavior is ipso facto evidence of the ineffective 
influence of those who create, advocate and stand behind the law. 
Students of delinquency are quick to remind us, however, that 
delinquency may also testify to the effective social influence of 
those who encourage it. Indeed, Sutherland, Cohen, Miller, and 
others argue that most delinquency is a symptom, not of. «с 
ation, but of its opposite, that is, of embeddedness in a field о 
subcultural forces without whose influence delinquency would 
less often occur (Sutherland, 1939; Cohen, 1955; Miller, 1958). 
Their challenge makes clear that alienation in this sense is not 
in the first instance a characteristic of an individual but a char- 
acteristic of his relationships. The individual may only secondar- 
ily be characterized by the alienated pattern of his relationships, 
taking into account not only the sum of his relationships, but 
their relative salience as well. ла " 1 

Further, even were we to characterize individuals as alienate 
by the pattern of their relations, we should o us that aliti 
ation, as it pertains to influence, 15 а matter of degree. So t : 
characterization must take into account not only the number an 
salience of alienated relationships but their degree of alienation 
as well. All these considerations introduce so much variation 
among individuals that “alienated” and “not alienated” become 


only gross categories. 
—_ 


'T am indebted to Seeman for the stimulation his article “On the Meaning of 


АҢ mim ; n distinguishes five mean- 
Alienation” (1959) gave to my analysis. Where Seema: Minn" to be varia- 


‹ 
ings, I find his **meaninglessness ", *tnormlessness'' and ‘1501: 

tions of “not eee by”. I believe that the organization of ash mos 
meanings of alienation around two directions of influence makes for Zu vd is 
серца] clarity, but of course Seeman’s additional distinctions may be us 


Some purposes. 
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Delinquency is a Matter of Degree 


We should recognize too that delinquency is a matter of de- 
gree, that youngsters vary widely in the frequency and seriousness 
of their delinquent behavior as well. We have been led to think in 
terms of “delinquents” and “non-delinquents” because this has 
been the form in which the data have come to us, as youngsters 
either apprehended for delinquency or not. Techniques for mea- 
suring delinquent behavior irrespective of apprehension have been 
developing over the last decade, and so we can now begin to treat 
delinquency as a dimension. (For a fuller discussion of the mea- 
surement of delinquency see Gold, 1966, and in press.) The im- 
portance of this methodological development for our present 
purposes is that we may consider the degree to which delinquency 
is, in the case of any one youngster, a characteristic behavior 
and an index of his alienation from certain sources of influence. 

Thus, to speak of “delinquent” youngsters and “alienated? 
youngsters are figures of speech. These are relative terms, ап 
their most appropriate referents are to the set of youngsters at 
the most delinquent and perhaps most alienated ends of the con- 
tinua. I have in mind, not the 60 per cent of Flint, Michigan, 
teenagers who commit at most three or four delinquent acts ina 
their teen years, and most of those, minor acts of trespassing, 
drinking, and such, but the most delinquent 17 per cent, mostly 
boys, who alone account for over half of the delinquent behaviors, 

many also minor but frequent instances of major theft, property 
destruction and assault. 


Alienated From Parents 


These heavily delinquent teenagers are obviously not strongly 
influenced by the dominant elements of their society for whom t Y 
law speaks. There is evidence too that they are alienated from the 
primary transmitters of social standards, their parents. A group 
of Flint teenage boys, caught at least twice by the police for delin- 
quent behavior and therefore probably heavily delinquent in gen- 
eral, gave indication that they were less under the influence o 
their parents than boys never caught and who therefore are prO». 
ably much less delinquent as a group. These recidivists show® 
signs of being especially alienated from their fathers, with W om 
they less often “did things", with whom they less often discussed 
personal problems, and with whom they less often agreed about 
proper behavior. The fathers of the repeated delinquents the 
selves reported having less influence over their sons’ choices 0 
friends than the other fathers, although more of the former trie 
to exert some influence over what fathers agree is an important 
issue (Gold, 1963, 130-134). 


a 
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Data ona random sample of teenaged boys and girls in Flint 
demonstrate more thoroughly that delinquency is a symptom of 
alienation from parents rather than adherence to parent's anti- 
social standards. The more delinquent boys and girls report more 
frequently that their parents took some positive steps to prevent 
further delinquency when they learned of their youngsters’ mis- 
behavior. Less delinquent youngsters more often reported that 
their parents did nothing about it. 

While these data do not conform to the common image of 
the criminal, neglectful and irresponsible parents of delinquents, 
they seem quite understandable nevertheless. A parent may toler- 
ate a youngster's occasional delinquent act, chalking it up to 
adolescence and reminding himself of his youngster s generally 
positive behavior. It is when frequent delinquent acts exceed levels 
of reasonable toleration that а ripe is worried into action, 
usually to deprive his teenager о! some privilege, often to scold, 
infrequently to reason and explain. These parents do care about 
delinquency, but their heavily delinquent sons and daughters do 
not care that their parents care. Х 

The alienation of most heavily delinquent teenagers 15 only 
partial. While they are not positively influenced by their parents, 
and in the absence of that link, alienated from conventional ele- 
ments of their society, they seem to be firmly integrated with 
some of their peers. А large proportion of delinquent behavior, 
over three-fourths, is group behavior, and most of the delinquent 
behavior committed by a lone teenager 1s quickly reported to 
friends. Indeed, one of the variables most closely associated with 
the frequency and seriousness of delinquent behavior is teenagers 
perceptions that their friends are heavily delinquent. 4 

This relationship between a youngster's report of his friends 
delinquency and his own is undoubtedly complex. Some of this 
relationship may be due to a self-justifying exaggeration of зй 
delinquency; some may be a matter of friendship selection; an 
still more may be due to youngsters daring, encouraging and sup- 
Porting their friends’ misbehavior. But whatever the nature of the 
relationship, it is clear that delinquent behavior is not charac- 
terized by isolation or by indifference to the influence of all others. 
Heavily delinquent youngsters are not alienated in that sense. 


And the Image of the Delinquent Gang? 

{ delinquency which suggests a 
image of the delinquent gang. 

d to be strongly influenced by 

о reject outside influence, 

This notion rests 


А There is a popular image о 
orm of collective alienation, the 

hile gang members are conceived t 
Опе another, a postulated gang norm is to re 
“specially the influence of conventional society. 
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on two questionable assumptions: first, that most juvenile offenses 
are committed in the company of a stable and somewhat or- 
ganized gang; and second, that this group identifies itself as 
delinquent. 

First, the data raise some doubt about the reality of the gang. 
The image of the teen gang is a potent part of our thinking about 
juvenile delinquency, but this image may be misleading. While it 
is true that a large proportion of delinquent behavior is the joint 
activity of several youngsters, these youngsters seldom deserve t 
be called a “gang”, in the sense that they form a fairly stable, 
organized group of teenagers who frequently misbehave together. 
Data from Flint indicate that even the most delinquent boys and 
girls commit on the average only a third of their recent delinquent 
acts with the same other youngsters. In reality, their companions 
in crime vary widely. Mostly, it depends on whom they're with 
when the opportunity and the motivation coincide. The delin- 
quent group seems no more of a gang than the circle of friends, 
running buddies and intimates which surround most adolescents. 
And while more delinquent youngsters report that their friends 
are more delinquent, I suspect that there is in any group of com- 
panions in a particular crime a wide range of previous delinquent 
experience and a wide range of alienation. | 

Second, most of even the most delinquent youngsters do not. 
think of themselves and their friends as especially delinquent. It 
is a curious and interesting finding that the majority of the rep- 
resentative sample of Flint teenagers believe that teenagers Wn 
general are more delinquent than their own circle of friends. 
These youngsters seem to have accepted the widespread stereo- 
type of the Teenager as Hood (lum). However much he engages 1n 
delinquent acts with his friends, a teenager is likely to report that. 
"the others" are much more delinquent than they. This finding 
suggests that even the most delinquent youngsters do not imagine 
themselves members of a youth group set apart Írom and standing 
against the world. 

Outside observers may identify certain groups of teenage 
as alienated—isolated from others and characteristically re el- 
lious. The pattern of companionship in delinquency among Flint 
teenagers and their image of themselves do not, however, suggest 
collective alienation. 

A summing up of these reflections on delinquents as alienated 
(not influenced by) should start I think with the recognition that 
American adolescents are drawn into the power field of the regu- 
lating society largely through three roles they are expected b. 
play: son/ daughter, friend/peer, and student (Douvan and Gold, 
1966). The son/daughter role is primary in the interrelated peut 
of being earliest, prototypic and most potent; and the most heavily 
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delinquent youngsters fill this role poorly. We have also seen that 
the friend/peer role qualifies the a ced of delinquents; for it 
may dilute the regulation of the dominant society while at the 
same time it integrates delinquents into a loose, even ephemeral 
confederation of teens. The student role functions differently from 
the other two relative to alienation stressing as it does achievement 
more than moral prescriptions; it becomes more relevant later in 
this discussion. 


Delinquency and Alienation: Not Able to Influence 


There is something anomalous in considering the influence of 
adolescents on their environment. For while children should be 
seen but not heard, adolescents may be seen, heard but not much 
listened to. There is hardly any social parallel to the poys 
change in potency that marks adolescence off from childhood. 
What shift occurs is restricted almost entirely to the adolescents 
freedom to shape within limits his own peer relations and activi- 
ties; that is, in regard to the use of power, he is told to go away 
and practice a little. Adolescence then seems irrelevant to discus- 
sions of alienation—powerlessness which characteristically re- 
volve around grown-up concerns with political and economic 
efficacy. И 
But it is precisely this fact of adolescent powerlessness which 
Marwell (1966) indicts for encouraging delinquency. Positing a 
widespread motive for social power, Marwell asserts that adoles- 
cents are especially powerless, having lost the childhood ргова- 
tives of having others do for them and not yet having gained the 
adult power to do for themselves. 

Faced with powerlessness and a need 
s i . Passive acceptance, ) : 
поза кча с number of types of responses. The thesis of this 
paper, however, is that classic delinquent acts are part of an active response 
to this situation. They are part of an attempt by adolescents to cue 
their personal power by manipulation of their situation. Specifica ly, ec 
sic delinquent acts may be interpreted as attempts to accrue power in re a- 
tionships among peers. (p. 40) ) 
Ў It is difficult to test Marwell’s thesis 
makes clear, the theory he is proposing хіт 
twined with theories of беному аѕ status-striving as power 
and prestige are intertwined in American ideology. All of the data 
оп delinquency which support the hypothesis that delinquent 
behavior is intended to enhance reputation—the social nature of 
most delinquency, the provoking effect of loss of status (Short and 
Strodtbeck, 1965), the relationship between delinquency and low 
Self-esteem (Massimo and Shore, 1963; Shipee-Blum, 1959), and 
_ 50 on—can as readily point to power-building. 


for power, individuals can re- 
with compensatory psycholog- 


precisely because, as he 
is as inextricably inter- 
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Delinquent Activity Exerts Power Over Peers 


One piece of our Flint data is relevant to this issue, and it sug- 
gests that boys may regard delinquent activity as an arena in 
which to exert power over their peers. We asked them whose idea 
it was to commit each of the delinquent acts they confessed to our 
interviewers. Boys claimed they had thought of 47 per cent of the 
misbehavior and had shared authorship in 22 per cent, girls said 
they had initiated 37 per cent and had helped initiate 23 per cent. 
Given two or three youngsters in most delinquent groups, it ap- 

ears that boys are claiming a somewhat disproportionate share 
of the leadership but the girls are not. It seems plausible that 
boys are more concerned with power than girls; and that boys per- 
ceive delinquent activity, undoubtedly among others, as à vehicle 
for acquiring and displaying power over their peers. 

However, it does not seem that heavily delinquent teenagers 
are especially attuned to the power potential in delinquency; for 
they claim leadership neither more nor less than the slightly de- 
linquent. Delinquent activity seems to be perceived as a vehicle 
for asserting power with peers about equally across degrees of 
delinquency. There is no evidence here that the more delinquent 
bare De girls) are, or represent themselves as more often the 
leaders. This suggests that a motive for power may direct boys in 
general to delinquency. In order then, to account for varying de- 
grees of delinquency, we are led to the possibility that the more. 
delinquent boys feel more powerless said have more need to turn 
more often to delinquency as an arena for displaying power 


among peers, as well as a way to make things happen !n their 
environment. 


The More Powerless the More Delinquent Prone 


One might hypothesize thus that youngsters who feel rela- 
tively less potent would more often engage in delinquent behavior. 
Jaffe (1963) contributes supporting data, reporting that junior 
high school boys who m as more delinquency-prone on 
Gough Delinquency Proneness Scale also scored as feeling more 
powerless on the Rotter and Seeman Powerlessness Scale. Delin- 
quency proneness is, of course, not yet delinquent behavior, an 
our own studies of delinquent behavior have not measured power- 
lessness. But Jaffe points out that the Gough scale does predict 
fairly well to eventual appearance in court and to teachers” ratings 
of misbehavior; and 70% of his delinquent-prone boys had been 
court cases, and none of his control boys. Furthermore, their 
involvement with the court could not account for the delinquents 
feelings of powerlessness; the relationship between powerlessness 
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and delinquency-proneness held also for those who had not been 
court cases. 

Some as yet unpublished data of my colleagues at Michigan's 
Institute for Social Research also suggest that powerlessness is 
related to delinquency. Bachman, бам and their associates 
(1967) have administered both the Srole Anomie Scale and a 
delinquent behavior checklist to a cross-section of over 2000 
American tenth grade boys. They find that the two measures are 
reliably but only slightly related (r = .17, p < .05). These data 
are only suggestive because on the one hand a checklist of delin- 
quent behavior represents a substantial proportion of trivia as 
delinquency (Gold, 1967) and on the other hand, the Srole scale 
measures other components of alienation besides powerlessness. 
In this situation, one might assert that the relationship between 
feelings of powerlessness and delinquency must be fairly strong 
to have shown up even so slightly; or that a refined measure woul 
demonstrate that the relationship depends on extraneous factors. 
Clearly, this is a promising opportunity for further research. 


Delinquency and Alienation: Self-Estrangement 


Here the question is, to what degree do juvenile delinquents 
feel that their own motives do not find expression in the prescribed 
goals of the roles they are expected to play. I have already asserted 
that certain roles seem especially salient to adolescents and are 
most likely to be problematical for them: son/daughter, ез4 
friend, student, and infusing and shaping all the rest, male/ 
female. Other sets of obligations are also laid upon American 
adolescents to be sure, as citizens and as some sort of believers 
in the religious sense; but a recent review of the literature on 
adolescence (Douvan and Gold, 1966) leaves the impression "us 
teenagers are primarily concerned about their е" ie 
their parents, with their agemates, with the people and the tasks 
involved in their formal education, and about the appropriateness 
of all of these relationships to their sexual endowment. tied 

Many of the heavily delinquent youngsters find чеге уе$ 
or place themselves in significant role conflict, given к рег- 
ceptions that their parents want them to behave, but ble or 
choosing friends who frequently engage in and, by implication, 
require of them that kind of behavior which disturbs their parents. 
Their frequent and serious delinquent behavior suggests that 
these youngsters do not merel follow the forms of both son/ 
daughter and peer/friend roles but rather reject the expectations 
of the former and accept the demands of the latter. It does not 
Seem likely that their delinquent peer-ship represents an alien role 
Into which some teenagers have somehow been forced, like Marx's 
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weaver to his loom, but rather a commitment, for good or ill. On 
the other hand, to the be, that they act as dutiful sons or 
daughters, that role may alienating for heavily delinquent 
adolescents. 


The Silent Alienated 


This line of thinking raises some interesting questions. How 
many teenagers behave ike dutiful sons and daughters, all the 
while feeling that this filial role is alien to them? Again, I suspect 
that there are few of these. Several studies on adolescence (Dou- 
van and Gold, 1966) indicate that teenagers enerally welcome 
their parents’ advice and help, and believe that their parents’ 
standards and beliefs are correct. For the most part, adolescents 
seem to want to do what is expected of them as sons and daugh- 
ters. Nevertheless, any discussion of whether youngsters may feel 
alienated as delinquents also raises the correlative and equally 
conceivable possibility that some youngsters may feel alienated 
as non-delinquents. 

I turn now to the question of whether heavily delinquent 
teena are characteristically alienated students, that is, feel 
that the goals which their schools rescribe for them are not their 

1 goals. The answer, 1 believe, is clearly no. Adolescents 

rally regard their studenthood as preparation for the future— 

better better pay, and greater j satisfaction. (Going 

to school may be intrinsically M AX some high schoolers, 

but Coleman 's (1961) and Gordon's (1957) data demonstrate that 

the academic side of school life seldom satisfies teenagers as much 

as the social side). Most of them believe that a successsíul educa- 

tion is the key to a successful life. Repeatedly apprehended delin- 
quent boys in Flint are indistinguishable from non-apprehen 

boys in their testimony on the relevance of school to their own 

aspirations (Gold, 1963, 160-161). 


Poor Grades—Greater Delinquency 


Still, the student role seems heavily implicated in delin- 
quency. Poor grades have a marked association with greater delin- 
quency among Flint’s teenaged boys. No matter what their age OF 
social status, or how delinquent they believe their friends to be, 


more delinquent than their fellows. Palmore and Hammo 

(1964), а че youngsters sup rted by Aid to Depe е 
Children funds, children reputedly among the most vu nerable 
to delinquency, also found that grades in school was the variable 
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which, after sex and age, most significantly related to acquiring 
а juvenile record. 

1 suspect that the association between academic failure and 
heavy delinquency is not evidence of alienation in the sense of 
selí-estrangement, but rather of its ite. Neither the goals of 
studenthood, nor their failure at st thood is alien to them; 
the goals are among their most salient motives, and their failure 
is most significantly their own. 

Delinquency may be generated from teenager's involvement 
with studenthood. Delinquent behavior may constitute a solution 
to the problem of a derogated self, an effort to satisfy the require- 
ments of at least one important role. For deli is à way 
of being “опе of the boys", which has the connotation 
of being a good companion and in such a way as to be an adequate 
male. If those boys who give up on being students, in deed by 
truancy and dropping out, or in mind by making no effort, are 
more heavily delinquent, it is not because school is irrelevant 


but too relevant. 


In Conclusion . . . 


If we take alienation to mean that an individual or a group 
poe or rejects the influence of some other individual or group. 
n certainly heavily delinquent teenagers demonstrate in their 
delinquency the ineffectiveness of their parents’ influence 
p influence of the wider society which their — ^q 
owever, these youngsters are not generally ‹ 
the contrary, there is evidence that they depend оп the influence 
and support of their peers in order to be delinquent. Nor are these 
groups of peers identifiable organizations of isolated, ке 
youngsters. Rather t seem to be only —— knit and shifting 
congeries of friends acquaintances, probably variously delin- 
quent and alienated. Alienation, in the sense of being unregulated 
by social influence, does not seem to describe accurately most 
delinquent youngsters. Rather, alienation applies directly to 
some, but not all of their important ieee — 
"There is some evidence that delinquent behavior is a mechan- 
ism for countering alienation as the ecling of pe werlessness, а 
way an adolescent proves himself efficacious to ! imself, But this 
issue requires some careful oe > мап. e к. and 
power-striving must be split operationally, if this 1s possible 1 
Society ME they are à ey related. Second, measures of 
powerlessness need to be applied along with measures of delin- 
quent behavior rather than measures of bein caught by police. 
ithout these distinctions, relationships may attributed either 
_ to attempts to gain reputation rather than control; or to the con- 
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sequences of encountering police authority rather than to the 
behavior which prompted the encounter. 

Finally delinquent behavior may resist alienation as self- 
estrangement. Few of even the most delinquent teenagers seem 
alienated in the sense of fragmented. The heavily delinquent are 
not characterized by a general lack of commitment to the roles 
they are asked to play in our society. Indeed, their delinquency 
is a demonstration of commitment to a kind of age-appropriate 
role, one which is endorsed by agemates and, I suspect, is recog- 
nized, and not without some legitimation, by grownups as weil. 
Furthermore, a fairly stable pattern of delinquent behavior may 
be generated by another commitment, a failed commitment, to 
the role of student. In this perspective delinquency is not à symp- 
tom of alienation but rather a youngster's attempt to develop а 
sense of self with which he can be comfortable to replace a sense 
of himself as a failure. 


The Reality of Negative Identity 


Here Erikson provides a useful concept: he posits the reality 
of a negative identity, an integration of self-in-roles which in 
contrast to a positive identity stands against the roles prescribed 
by the youngster’s legitimate social environment, defining itself 
in its departure from the acceptable and good. There is a measure 
of resolution of the adolescent identity crisis in the adoption of a 
negative identity, but inasmuch as it must contend with powerful 
social forces in order to maintain itself, this identity may be 
generally more tenuous than one which merits more widespread 
respect. However, a negative identity may dig in and hold against 
the current. Erikson cites the juvenile delinquent as an example 
of negative identity (1959, 129-132). 

One of the characteristic features of adolescence is deepening 
commitment to the sexual, familial, social and economic roles 
in the repertory of their societies. Some adolescents find that 
they are unable to cast themselves into the set of roles they аге 
called upon to play. One alternative then is to withhold commit- 
ment, that is, to withhold oneself but to play the role; this is the 
road to self-estrangement. Another alternative is to withhold all 
commitment and to play at all roles and none; this is the road to 
nowhere. A third alternative is to commit oneself to a role which 
is more fitting, however, it may be at best only marginally legiti- 
mate; this is the road to juvenile delinquency. In this sense, delin- 
quency is counter-alienating. 
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A Greater Space in Which to Breathe: 
What Art and Drama Tell Us About Alienation 


Sandford Reichart 
John Carroll University 


Some men look upon the existing social system and feel a 
lack of commitment to its values. Of these, some attempt to 
destroy the existing system, some become alienated and a few 
struggle to create a new way of living, a new way of thinking, a 
new code of values. One of the ways these individuals share their 
search with the mainstream of society is through the art and 
theatre they create, the literature they write, the songs they sing. 
That the artist does not communicate at all times is not surprising 
for his is the task of building a road where no road exists and his is 
the fear that he will be unequal to the work and that even if he 
succeeds few of his fellow men will be interested or able to follow 
him. In the past it seemed that this revolt, this quest was under- 
taken by adults. Now we are faced with the fact that our youth 
are engaging themselves in the same struggle. 


The Cry for Action . . - 

In the midst of us they cry out for change, for involvement, 
for action. As described by John Gruen in The New Bohemia (1966), 
these youth find the action while dancing at The Electric Circus 
on St. Mark’s Place in New York City, while becoming involved 
in “hip talk”, drinking, “turning on”, or in “connecting”. They 
may find the action as they search for a hero. to believe. in, while 
searching for love, for a cause, be it Civil Rights or Vietnam or 
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freedom in sexual expression, or freedom in the underground 
movement of art, poetry, drama, cinema. Above all else, however, 
there is the search for some kind of new day which has broken 
contact with the past. |! 

The present system, political, economic, military must 
change they say. New involvements reflective of explosive attitudes 
about convention, morality, sex are part of the action of *together- 
ness" of “loving in”. They tell us, out of their thirteen year old 
mouths, that they are there, that they are looking at the adult world 
with impatience, with disbelief. Father’s faith is not enough, they 
say. They cannot play the moralist’s game of all fair and square 
when you abide by the rules. They suspect the politicalist who 
wants them to serve society, for they believe that they are being 
asked to serve a power structure, not society. They reject material- 
ism which to them spells out the “American Way of Life”. God 
asks of them obedience, devotion, discipline. They revolt. Reli- 
gion, as with so much else, has for these youth become an imper- 
sonal system to which they will not submit. 

They desire a community of shared concern, of love. To them 
adults are (at best) hypocritical for even if the adult understands 
he still continues to conform outwardly, and the youth say they 
will not. These youths are calling out for a new “faith”... а 
creative purpose to life. They have not rejected the notion that 
goodness is better than evil. They try to believe that all men are 
brothers. As Kenneth Keniston has reminded us, 


for them, alienation is not part of a deliberate effort to locate and sys- 
tematically oppose basic values of our culture, but rather a set of con- 
clusions about life that grew relatively unselfconsciously out of their own 


experience, that appears to be confirmed by it, that makes sense of the way 
they experience the world (1965). 


What Art Tells Us 


The artist often has been characterized as one in search, 
often as one set apart from the rest of society, nonconforming; 
breaking conventions, frustrated, lonely, strange. The personal 
histories of many artists will support some of these generaliza- 
tions, but surely not all artists may be described in such terms. 
What might be said, more cautiously, is that artists are individ- 
uals who are unable to walk the step beside the average footprint 
upon the average sidewalk. They have seen other visions, have 
heard other sounds and have taken other paths. н 

It is then appropriate for the artist to interpret existing 
matter according to his own perceptions. And this is what youth 
is attempting: the interpretation of life in terms of its existing 
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manifestations, the giving to it of their own perceptions in terms 
of their own behaviors. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show that these youths are 
much like the artists and dramatists in their reaction against 
many social patterns as well as against many of the artistic beliefs 
of their time. In so doing I suggest that there are elements in this 
revolt of today’s young which are both creative and dynamic and, 
moreover, a much needed ingredient for our society. 


The Right to be Free—The Right to Fail 


Above all, the artist throughout the ages has demanded his 
right to be free: free to experiment, free to fail. Today’s youth 
makes the same demand. 

When, in 1924, the surrealist movement was formally or- 
ganized in André Breton’s “Manifesto of Surrealism”, there could 
be seen the intention of systematically disintegrating conventional 
concepts while attempting a combination of some elements in the 
theories of Einstein and Freud. The purpose was to free the artist 
from the traditional association with pictorial ideas and from all 
accepted means of expression. Hence, the artist would be released 
to create according to the irrational dictates of his subconscious 
mind and vision. As expressed by the leaders of the movement, 
Dali and Miro, the surrealists reached out toward new worlds 
of reality, tried to find access to the subconscious. They were 
tired of reason and their focus was directed inward. They like 
the young of today felt that only in an exploration of the uncon- 
scious driving forces could they find the data they needed to come 
to terms with the sick and miserable conditions of their world. 


Abstract Expressionism . . . 


Abstract expressionism came to be viewed as the artist’s 
private vision. The movement developed soon after the cubist 
revolution in Europe. The cubists, led by Braque, Gris and 
Picasso distorted reality to make the observer look at it in a new 
and more perceptive way. They shattered form in order to make 
reality more real. By the 1940’s and 1950’s, however, the abstract 
expressionists turned to pure form as their main purpose. They 
looked at the relationships of color, shape and texture as artistic 
ends. The emphasis was upon why the artist used particular forms, 
and what message their forms might contain. Abstract expression- 
ism searched for the meaning of human experience. As in the 
work of Pollock, Gottlieb and Kline, both critic and public alike 
felt that there was a hidden meaning in what the artist might 
have conceived as an experience in form and color. There were 
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those who felt that abstract expressionism first anticipated and 
later mirrored the chaos of World War II and the early 50's. For 
the art produced spilled off the palettes of men and women who 
saw a highly organized, dedicated society arm first to kill and 
then to obtain economic world power. Furthering this movement 
was “action painting" which was an attempt at a violent over- 
throw of all elements of aesthetics. One artist painted by riding 
a bicycle through pigment and onto and over his canvass while 
another shot paint from a gun at his canvas. And it seemed 
that the artist appeared to have lost touch with what was thought 
to be common reality—not only in painting but in letters and the 
theatre. Man's presence in a chaotic world filled the works of the 
creative. Such feelings set the stage for pop art. 


PopArt ... 


Pop art points up man's position in an absurd world. Of all 
objects he is the most absurd. As an interchangeable cog in the 
technological age he is a worshiper of the God of the manu- 
factured item—blown up to a gigantic size. In the fears of the 
computer, in the incongruities within the assumption that tech- 
nology would give man a better life while the bitterness of an arms 
race grew as the turmoil of a world in unrest and want continued, 
pop art came to be an expression of a period thrown into increased 
automation and decreased personalization. Artists came to See 
in the proliferation of consumer goods and the symbols of modern 
living an indication of the true nature of our social structure and 
values. They came to see that men in search for a “REAL PUR- 
POSE" had become blinded to their real purpose and the world 
had become a meaningless world of things. Pop art became à 
symbol of man's emptiness. Roy Lichtenstein's giant comic strip 


characters and Andy Warhol's soup cans presented images of 
reality as seen by the “cog” men. 


Ор Att ... 


Pop art led to op art with abstract design being substituted 
for realistic content. Whereas pop realism expressed itself from 
the canvas to the viewer, op art brought the viewer into the canvas: 
The viewer became a part of the artistic world because his optical 
senses were manipulated by the painting. Artists like Richard 
Anuszkiewicz, Ben Cunningham and Larry Poons seemed to 
reflect the kind of world in which they lived, perhaps the world 
of the future as well. By aiding our senses to perceive “Reality” 
expanded beyond our usual visual limits, the op artists presented 
challenge to our feelings of desparation by demanding that we 
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become more alive. This is the same type demand that the youth 
today with their psychedelic culture are making—only they use 
“mind expanding” drugs. 

Pop art is cool and detached. Alienated youth is trying to be 
cool and detached. An Oldenburg stands “for an art that takes 
its form from the lines of life, that twists and extends impossibly 
and accumulates and spits and drips and is sweet and stupid as 
life itself". An alienated youth attempts an impersonality toward 
the world, a world he says that had become impersonal long 
before his detachment from it. In doing so he tries to create new 
lines, tries to create a new sweetness, create a new meaning. 


Youth and the Artist 


As the artist reflects that which he perceives and responds to, 
is it not appropriate for youth to do the same? Perhaps the differ- 
ence is found in the fact that the artist deals with media which 
viewers may objectively elect to observe or not to observe, while 
youth is creating cultural forms that act upon existing conventions 
which cannot be treated as dispassionately as an artistic work. 
Thus the ‘‘adult” world feels that it must monitor the happening. 
Not able to understand it, anymore than they often are able to 
understand the expression of the artist, they, nonetheless, see 
themselves in the role of protector of youth, and the only way one 
can protect (many say) is to stop—with force if necessary. And 
youth has been stopped in Washington, at Columbia, in Chicago, 
at Harvard. A 

Can we take the notions of action, desparation, freedom, 
impersonality and technology and isolate them igen E or 
within youth? It seems naive to do so when, in fact, the Fan itions 
contributing to the alienation of both the artist and yout prins 
{гот the same tap roots. If we like to think that life has rs order 
about it, that societies create rules to help individuals шоч 
within this order, we see that the artist can break and has [o m 
the rules of art. Perhaps, then, we must expect youth а" reak t ү 
rules of accepted living, and yet, without rules we see that peop 
drift into chaos. The artist’s example may calm our fears, for in 
the breaking with current rules, artists after expanding the ре 
in which they choose to work have then prescribed a new se i 
limits for their medium. The painter rebels within his own pe а 
um of expression. What is the medium in which mem ox е : 
The real world is just as difficult for youth to deal with as 1t 15 lo 
many artists. The artist, youth has been told, ne p 
ety through his rebellion. Cannot alienated ус A un 
contributing out of the seeds of their own кен он ay з yo 
ety go beyond its anger at youths’ acts of rebellion an 
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cry such young people are making for more space for themselves 
and all men to live in, for the setting of new rules, new limits. 


What Drama Tells Us 


One function of literature has long been that of reflecting the 
times, of commenting upon them, of interpreting them. When this 
becomes a conscious intention of the writer, it offers the reader 
evidence regarding contemporary phenomena. When it is not 
intentional but nonetheless demonstrates thought patterns attrib- 
utive to the events of the moment or styles that appear to emerge 
right out of the history of that moment, though the reader may 
be more confused by less explicitly stated intentions, he is able to 
probe within the matter and come out with his own answers. 

Formal writing concerning the nature of the artist is not a 
new concern to author, essayist and poet. Going back to Cer- 
vantes’ Don Quixote, or to Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, the artist has 
been the dominant figure. So too, the artist is the major concern 
of Emerson in The Poet, of Hawthorne in The Artist of the Beautiful, 
Mann in Death in Venice, Wolfe in Of Time and the River and Proust 
in Remembrance of Things Past, and who can forget Browning’s 
figure of Andrea del Sarto, of Byron’s Manfred? 

These works were conscious attempts at representing the 
man society calls the artist. But what of another type of writing, 
the type that communicates the condition of man living in a world 
that is seen as being harmful toward both the artist and mankind 
itself? What of the writing of those who have tried to express their 
own anxieties as these relate to the macrocosm of life? Here we do 
not have character study nor descriptions of actions and motives. 
Here we have manuscripts that are the fiber of today scrawled 


with the strokes of horror, sadness and emptiness that pervade 
much of the world. 


Theater of the Absurd 


Nowhere is this done more powerfully than in the work of 
the Theater of the Absurd. Talk about youth and his rebellion, 
nowhere is the poignancy of this rebellion given voice more 
sardonically. Nowhere better can one see the meaning of all the 
non-meaning than in Beckett’s Waiting for Godot with its statement 
of the tragedy of human life. Here behold man waiting for a new 
world when all the while the old world cries out to him to be ге- 
made in the moment given to every man and every nation. 

The absurdist theater emphasizes selí-estrangement and 
meaninglessness, two of the themes in youth's own alienation. 
While this theater does not pretend to speak for youth, it too gives 
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us greater insights into the conditions out of which youth’s prob- 
lems arise. 

Self-estrangement, pronounced in most absurdist drama, is 
the individual’s awareness of the discrepancy between his ideal 
self and his actual self image. Meaninglessness is reflected in the 
individual’s lack of certainty as to what he ought to believe. In 
most basic definitions of alienation we find the common element 
of an individual’s feelings of rejection, of not being able to live 
within the code his society has set, of not being able to contribute 
meaningfully to his society. 


Ionesco ... 


While creating a new form of dramatic expression, alienated 
from more comfortable expectation for drama, Ionesco was feared 
by some, including Kenneth Tynan of the London Observer, as being 
an enemy of realism in the theater. As an advocate of anti-theater, 
anti-realist and anti-reality as well, Ionesco, from the early The 
Chairs to his later Rhinoceros, shows that he feels words to be mean- 
ingless and that communication between human beings is 
impossible. For the most part, youth could echo these sentiments. 
After all, although distant from 1942, today’s youth is repeating 
an Albert Camus idea that the world shattered by war had lost all 
meaning. This feeling is shared by youth in this present world 
of turmoil and automation. They sense that man’s beliefs and his 
life have become separated. More than any other single quality, 
this is the feeling of *Absurdity", Camus said. This meaning of 
Absurdity refers to “out of harmony”. So it is, then, that Ionesco 
defines absurd as something devoid of purpose, as man cut off 
from his religious roots, lost, and all his actions senseless. 

Such feelings permeate the plays of Beckett, Genet, Albee 
and Pinter. They are plays that certainly, as in the case most 
especially of Pinter, have become a voice for today's youth, an 
expression of his attitudes toward life and of his willingness to 
break with old forms in order to create new arrangements more 
suited to reflect his values and attitudes. п 

In the Theater of the Absurd, the writers alienate themselves 
from the more traditional theater crafts and techniques in order 
to intensify their own visions of the absurdity of the human con- 
dition in a confused world where a decline of religious belief has 
deprived man of basic certainties. They, like many other artists 
in other media, express an awareness of man’s hopeless pessimism 
in the midst of the threat to his self worth at the hands of the 
machine, and his need to accept his humanity if he is to seek, to 
find and to face the unavoidable truths about himself. f 

In the Theater of the Absurd, as pointed out by Martin Esslin 
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(1961), we see a world of the senseless, lacking a unifying prin- 
ciple. Hence, this if of theater expresses the anxiety and the 
despair that spring from the awareness that man is surrounded 
by an impenetrable darkness, that he is destined never to know 
his true nature and purpose, and that he will never be provided 
with ready-made rules of conduct. The absurdist believes, how- 
ever, that this anxiety and fear can be overcome by facing it. 
Hence, the dramatist attempts to help his audience face up to 
that human condition as it really is, to free itself from the illusions 
that cause maladjustment and disappointment. 


Sense of Senselessness . . . 


So it is then, that the Theater of the Absurd strives to express 
the sense of senselessness in the human condition and the inade- 
quacy of the logical approach by abandonment of rational devices 
and use of discursive thought. The action in an absurdist play 
is usually not intended to tell a story. Its intention is to communi- 
cate a pattern of poetic images. It neither poses an intellectual 
problem in its exposition nor provides any clear-cut solution. It 
confronts the audience with actions that lack apparent motivation, 
characters that are in constant flux, and happenings that are often 
clearly outside the areas of rational structure. In what is com- 
monly a circular structure, the endings are exactly as the begin- 
nings, progress being experienced in an intensification of the 
initial situation. The audience is challenged to formulate ques- 
tions if it is to approach a comprehension of the play. Instead of 
proceeding from point to point, complex patterns of poetic image 
emerge with the spectator waiting for the eventual completion 
of the pattern in order to enable him to see the image as а whole. 
When that image is assembled, at the curtain's close, he can begin 
to explore its impact. 

One trend in the Theater of the Absurd is to show the break- 
down in the basic communication of language. The absurdists 
believe that language conceals rather than expresses one's 
thoughts and emotions. The audience is made to experience this 
by listening to characters speak apparent nonsense such as in 
Ionesco's The Bald Soprano. 

The dramatists of the Theater of the Absurd show modern 
man that one of life's tragedies is that man insists upon main- 
taining the false side of himself, that he needs to sharpen his 
awareness of his common need for his fellow humans and their 
common need of him. But is modern man capable of meeting this 
need? Our youth are making an attempt. 

14, Тайне ы for the self could well be а documentation 
or itself. lonesco's people in The Bald Soprano 
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who are bored, who can no longer talk because they can no longer 
think, who cannot be moved, can no longer feel, who could be 
anybody or anything in their loss of identity, could well be upon a 
Warhol canvas, but equally, could well be youth's own critique 
of the world around. 

Genet has shown us that in “the language of evil, good is only 
an illusion; Evil is a Nothingness which arises upon the ruins of 
Good”. Moreover, Genet, in expressing his feelings of helpless- 
ness, his loneliness *caught in the hall of mirrors of the human 
condition, inexorably trapped by an endless progression of images 
that are merely his own Чолга reflection”, could be the voice of 
many a young person who finds himself caught in a world of “lies 
covering lies, fantasies battening upon fantasies, nightmares 
nourished by nightmares within nightmares”. 


Why Not . . .? 


Why not a Genet? His is a theater of social protest. His is a 
theater that, as described by Martin Esslin, “explores the human 
condition, the alienation of man, his solitude, his futile search for 
meaning and reality” (1961). я 

Why not an alienated youth? There is а world that has been 
its father, its mother, that has been father and mother to an art in 
alienation, to a theater in alienation. Desparation in art, despara- 
tion in theater, desparation in living, in dying—where will it end? 

Alienated youth is not to be confused with unproductive 
youth. Through the action that characterizes his state, he shares 
with many a creative person the caution of Camus in The Stranger 
that it takes courage to live in an absurd world. As he looks with 
desparation at the havoc created by the adult world, he looks at 
the desparation of his own life and while rejecting the acquisitive- 
ness of middle class values, he demands the freedom to remain 
young. Like a Jules Pfeiffer commentary, he shows his maturity 
by not wanting to grow up. If there is an impersonality in his art 
and his theater, even a sickness about it, as in a Ché, there also 
is a symbolic posture that stands for a disillusionment with life as 
it exists. His iconoclasm goes beyond a breaking with traditional 
concepts of culture, of art, of theater and goes into a pervasive life 
force that risks self-estrangement in the land of the Hippie, of the 
Yippie of the New Left while attempting new relationships with 
human-kind through expressions of live without the fears of sex. 


Regaining Humanization . . - 


Even in the midst of the happenings of the flower people, 
there is a motif of regaining humanization. America is over half 
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youth and as this corps faces the faceless world of bureaucracy, of 
machines, it does speak out against social injustice and force 
social change. A Vietnam Teach-In, such as that conducted by a 
Staughton Lynd, tells the adult world that this is a youth who will 
be heard. The Vietnam rallies in the summers of 1967 and 1968 
fighting the draft with their slogans, “Hell no! We won't до!”, 
say that they will be heard. They may not surround the adult 
world with an art that all will see nor a theater that all will ex- 
perience but they will be heard for their product is not canvas or 
a production. It is a march, a confrontation on the street with the 
police, a commune for working out the problems of living with 
other people. Out of the despair grows action. Action sometimes 
destructive, but action which attempts to move the limits placed 


on their lives so that they and we have a greater space in which 
to breathe. 
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EDGAR 7. FRIEDENBERG, Current Patt f i i 
Journal of Social Issues, 1969, XXV, No. 2 21.38, ^ Сепегаіопа! Conflict 


There is a difference between this generation's conflict with its elders and 
other such conflicts. No longer do the young want to replace the older generation 
and do it one better. Many young people want to leave the middle class system 
altogether. They are convinced that they never will want to be like their elders 
and that they must fight for their and other's rights to live outside the system. 
The communication system of the young (Folk Rock Records) are described. 


MARTIN GOLD, Juvenile Delinquency as a Symptom of Alienation. Journal 
of Social Issues, 1969, XXV, No. 2, 121-135. 


Conceptual and historical analysis of the term “alienation” yields th 
essential meanings: (1) not influenced by; (2) not able to influence; and (3) es. 
tranged from one’s self. Such analyses allows useful reference to relevant theo- 
retical and empirical work not usually considered pertinent to the study of 
alienation. 

Inferences are drawn about the relationship between juvenile delinquency 
and alienation from data on delinquent behavior. It is concluded that heavily 
delinquent adolescents are not truly alienated in the first sense; that they may 
be in the second sense, but that the data are especially inadequate on this issue; 
and that delinquency seems to be counter-alienating in the third sense. 


DAVID GOTTLIEB, Poor Youth: A Study in Forced Alienation. journal of 
Social Issues, 1969, XXV, No. 2, 91-120. 


The adolescent who is poor is alienated in a different way than the alienated 
middle class youth. The young who come from a disadvanta: ed background 
whether they be white or black “want in but can't make it". This study shows 
that these youths are alienated because they are without the resources and 
referents which have become important for goal attainment. 
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LAURENCE J. GOULD, Conformity and Marginali i 
Alienation. Journal of Social Issues, 1969, XXV. No 2 е pare 


A 20-item manifest alienation measure (MAM) and a battery of attitude 
and bem measures was administered to a group of 429 college students. 
In addition, a subsample of high alienated (HA) and low alienated (LA) stu- 
dents were tested in an Asch-type group pressure situation. It was found that 
HA Ss conform significantly more than LA Ss. In addition, it was discovered 
that there was a significant tendency for HA Ss to be first-born or only children. 
Utilizing this finding as a starting point some tentative notions are developed 
to account for both the content of the alienation syndrome as well as its major 
attitudinal and behavioral correlates. 


ROBERT E. GRINDER, Distinctiveness and Thrust in the American Youth 
Culture. Journal of Social Issues, 1969, XXV, No. 2, 7-19. 


Peer resources, values, and traditions are shown to constitute a separate 
youth culture in America. The innovations and ambiguities in changing patterns 
of socialization are assumed to lead youth to cohere and the viability of their 
cohesion makes plausible the assumption of youth-culture distinctiveness. Fur- 
ther, whether one interprets youth's activities or thrust as either facilitative or 
subversive of adult values is regarded as a function of subjective feelings, par- 
ticularly toward human nature. Empirical data based on ап investigation of 
relations between youth-culture involvement and academic orientation of 2,220 
boys are also presented. The results revealed significant relationships between 
high youth-culture interests and low commitment to high-school objectives; 
however, the data also showed that some adolescents depend upon the youth- 
culture for a reward system alternative to that of the adult society and some use 
the youth-culture to support their transition to adulthood. 


SANDFORD REICHART, Because We have Left Love Behind. Journal of Social 
Issues, 1969, XXV, No. 2, 137-146. 


Man's reactions to social change may be seen best in his cultural expres- 
sions. Youth demonstrates this in the art, theater, literature and music he 
creates. This process is as old as is the history of man's story of change. Through 
his art and drama man has recorded this change. In doing so, man has expressed 
his alienation toward existing traditions through the content and structure of 
his art forms and most specifically his dramatic forms. This paper suggests that 
there are elements in the alienation of youth which are both creative and 
dynamic. Moreover, it is the position of this paper that these elements may be 
identified as being a part of some of the world's greatest creative efforts. The 
elements are presented as being: action, desparation, freedom, impersonality, 
iconoclasm, self-estrangement, and absurdity. 
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DAVID WITTAKER and WILLIAM A. WATTS, Personality Characteristics 
of a Nonconformist Youth Subculture: A Study of Berkeley Non-Students. 
Journal of Social Issues, 1969, XXV, No. 2, 65-88. 


A total of 151 members of the Berkeley non-student “fringe population was 
compared to a random sample of 56 members of the student body of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, on the basis of the Omnibus Personality Inven- 
tory and several questions of a general biographical nature. 

Compared to the students, the non-students were far more oriented toward 
the Creative and Fine Arts or Humanities and less interested in the more prag- 
matic fields. 

In terms of their OPI profiles, the non-students, as compared to the stu- 
dents, were characterized by their markedly higher scores on Complexity, 
Impulse Expression, Autonomy and Estheticism and their lower scores on Per- 
sonal Integration and Masculinity-Femininity. The non-students also scored 
higher on Religious (liberal) Orientation and indicated higher Anxiety Level 
than the students, but these differences only reached significance for the females. 
Although the direction was the same, Sah non-students, but not the females, 
scored significantly lower on Practical Outlook than their student counterparts. 
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The Activists’ Corner 


David Krech 
University of California, Berkeley 


Nevitt Sanford 
Stanford University 


In the October 1968 number of the JSI, in our neighborin 

column, “Comments and Rejoinders", Robert R. Rodgers oo 
us to task for perpetuating the JSI as a house organ. He feared 
that even in our very new and very self-consciously activist 
“ Activists’ Corner” we and our fellow social scientist contributors 
would be writing informally the same kind of academic stuff 
which we had previously been writing formally. He saw our 
column as introducing only stylistic or cosmetic changes without 
altering the substance. What was needed, he argued, was а 
*. . . kind of clearing house for the presentation of social issues 


to scientists . . . by persons who face these issues in their lives. 
. . . The accounts would often be in the first person . . - should 
contain facts . . . may also be as deep or as inferential as the 


writer can manage". We suggest you reread Rodger's “Com- 
ments” for a fuller statement of his position. 

Joshua A. Fishman, the Editor of the JSI, jumped to our 
defense in his “Rejoinder”. Actually, it was to his own defense 
more than to ours to which Fishman jumped, since reader 
Rodgers had levelled his attack more at the BÍ than at us. Never- 
theless, in the course of defending the JSI Fishman did put in a 
plea for us. We much appreciated Editor Fishman's help, and yet 
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we felt that Rodgers did have a point—at least good enough a 
point to merit giving his suggestion a try. 

We are writing this column on the day that Governor Reagan 
of California has declared the University of California at Berkeley 
to be ina state of extreme emergency, and has placed the Califor- 
nia State Police in virtual **Lawnorder" command of the campus 
—following some vandalism and violence in connection with the 
Third World Student strike. What the situation will be in Berke- 
ley after the weeks and months it takes an issue of the JSI to be 
printed we cannot tell, but we suspect that all of us will still be 


interested in the problems which eventuated in Governor Rea- 
gan's action. 


A **Robert-Rodgers- Type" Article 


In any event, it was our concern with these problems which 
had led us, a few weeks previously, to ask Mr. Bill Somerville to 
do a "Robert-Rodgers-type" article for us on Berkeley and 
minority group students. Mr. Somerville had been in on the very 
inside of the University's concerns with minority group students 
almost from their beginnings three years ago when psychologist 
Roger Heyns (who is Chancellor at Berkeley) foresaw the difficult 
days ahead and foreseeing sought to forestall by providing a full- 
time appointment for Mr. Somerville to “do something” about 
minority students at Berkeley. 

Mr. Somerville listened to our request and graciously con- 
sented to look back three years to the time of his appointment, to 
take thought, and to write an article for the “ Асііуіѕіѕ Corner". 
The manuscript he brought to us met, in a most satisfying way 
we believe, all of Mr. Rodgers’ criteria. However, being very 
active editors of the “Activists? Corner" we could not keep our 
hands off his manuscript entirely. But rather than "edit" it, we 
interposed editorial questions, we asked for clarifications, for 
further discussion, or we just interjected some gratuitous snide 
comments. Again, Mr. Somerville was very patient and gracious 
with us and enge: such interruptions, and answered our 
queries. (All of this is set off in italics in Mr. Somerville’s article.) 
Beyond that his first-person, first-hand report of the early stages 
of the Berkeley Happening has not been tampered with. We com- 
mend the article to our readers. But first, a brief word about 
Mr. шег і 

Ш Somerville did undergraduate (political science) and 
graduate OGY) work at ironia His training was in 
three years (66-68) h foe and community development. For 

€ held the title of “Assistant to the Chancel- 
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lor for Special Projects” on the Berkeley campus of the University 
of California. He initiated and directed the Educational Oppor- 
tunity Program which was the first such effort in the state. The 
Berkeley акса was опе of the largest in the country and has 
been highly publicized in the news media. A complete description 
of this program appears in Somerville’s article in the College Board 
Review, Fall 1967, Ko. 65. 

Somerville is now a Fellow with the Wright Institute in 
Berkeley. The Wright Institute was awarded a $120,000 grant 
by the U.S. Office Education on January 1969 for a National 
Training Program for college officials responsible for the recruit- 
ment and support of minority group students. Mr. Somerville will 
direct this program. He tells us that he would welcome corre- 
spondence with concerned people. His address is Mr. Bill Somer- 
ville, The Wright Institute, 2465 LeConte Avenue, Berkeley, 
California 94709. 


Somerville’s Remarks 


In reading your articles in the ‘Activists’ Corner" I am im- 
pressed that you are concerned with people “being involved" and 
the fact that there seems to be such a paucity of those to whom 
you speak who are involved. As one who has just come from three 
years on the “firing line" I am eager to accept your invitation to 
tell you what it's like. 

In January, 1966, Roger Heyns, Chancellor of the Berkeley 
campus, said to me, “Bill, you are the first man I have hired 
whom I am asking, What are you going to do for us"? It was made 
clear that I was supposed to do something to increase the number 
of minority group students on campus but no one had any idea 
of how to proceed. I guess the first thing that peppers was the 
story in the local newspaper with headlines “UC’s Negro Drive", 
and a phone call from the local Mexican-American leader saying 
“God Damn it, what about us”? And I was off and running. 

It was an assistant to the Chancellor who told me at the start 
that in my job I would come under pressures I had never beheld 
before. I was beginning to see what she meant. ) Я 

Three years апа 700 students later I have mixed emotions 
about what has happened to me and to the University. I guess 
they are mixed because there were so many times when people 
who were there to help resolve problems, became a part of the 
problem, and because in working with minority group persons 
I became sensitive to weaknesses in the educational system which 
I had not been at all aware of before. I would like to describe some 


of these situations. 
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The Racial Survey at Berkeley 


1 remember when I undertook a racial survey at Berkeley— 
the first racial survey at a major academic institution—and not 
having anyone to whom I could turn for advice. It was my feeling 
that such a survey should be taken to show publically how bad 
things were. An assistant to the Chancellor felt all hell would 
break lose with such a survey and that it should not be under- 
taken. A senior faculty member (Jewish) said this is how Hitler 
got started. The Academic Senate decided to vote on the plan and 

y a narrow margin I was allowed to make the survey. 

I had no idea of how to proceed so I called the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission and got their sanction; I went to the 
faculty committee on academic freedom and got their approval; 
I met with the chairman of the Chancellor’s committee on dis- 
crimination and got his OK and then I designed an IBM ques- 
tionnaire card for the first time in my life. 

ACTIVISTS’ CORNER: Why didn’t you go to the psychology 

department for help? 

SOMERVILLE: I didn’t think of it and no psychologist came to 

mind nor did any offer their services, but I doubt if I would go now if 

I were repeating the survey. I could see the survey becoming a major 

scientific undertaking with psychology department sponsorship when 

all I wanted were some basic facts—and those, immediately. I recall 

a similar and subsequent survey at the University concerning minority 

group employees undertaken by the Personnel. Office. This survey was 

never completed because academic departments refused to make а de- 
termination of who was black, Mexican-American, etc. The Anthro- 
pology Department, for one, claimed such categories were not valid. 


ACTIVISTS’ CORNER: !! 


Things went well, almost all the 26,063 students returned the 
card. There was no upheaval, no grumbling, no accusations, 
nothing but the evidence that the Berkeley campus almost totally 
excluded minority persons from its student body. Of the Mexican- 
Americans, Negroes and American Indians who represented over 
17% of the state’s population, less than 2% were in the UC student 
body. We all had a good idea that higher education was a white 


middle class undertaking but this was the first time it was down 
on paper. 


The High Schools and Junior Colleges 
To get the progam underway, I decided I had better get out 


to the schools. I wrote every hi juni i 
Е ^ gh school and junior college in the 
Bay Area including San “len ча Prison and California Youth 
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Authority schools and started meeting with counselors and stu- 
dents "regardless of their achievement records". | met with 
thousands of students and gave talks at over 125 high schools in 
the state. I was stunned at how easy it was to turn kids on—bitter 
kids. I had yet to learn that they turned off just as easily as soon 
as I left. With student-counselor ratios, in some cases of 750:1, 
there was no one to sustain their interests. 
ACTIVISTS' CORNER: ч а feel that the counselor was the 
key person responsible for the s у academic preparation—I sup- 
pose that I really want to know whether you found support for the 
notion that the counselor is the "white man's lackey” and is responsible 
for directing the Black and Mexican-American students away from 
college ion courses. 
SOMERVILLE: I think the role of the high school counselor has 
been overemphasized. In some cases the lor saw the student only 
a few minutes a year because of the number of students each counselor 
counseled. I began to feel the counselor was used as a and 
her deficiencies became the main reason given by all kinds of "well 
meaning” people for a lack of student achievement. Most counselors 
1 met didn’t counsel, they programmed students. There are two baste 
questions I was concerned with: did the student have the ty 
to take academic courses and if so what factors accounted for his low 
performance in the courses. I felt that too many people held the coun- 
selor accountable for both of these things. 


Blame—A Preoccupation ... 


When I found I couldn’t visit high schools as often as neces- 
sary to give the attention needed by students, I established the 
College Commitment Program using college students as assistant 
counselors in the high schools on a part time basis. A pilot effort 
showed that this kind of attention produced results in terms of 
black high school student achievement. When we ran a full scale 
program using college students in thirty high schools with a full 
time director, we expected even better results. We found, however, 
that we could not even duplicate our original results in the six 
schools. I found that many of the black college student assistants 


felt it was their job to set up black student unions one of whose 
main objectives was to figure out who was to blame for their 
predicament. " у 

I became very interested in this preoccupation with blame 
and found that I was to come across it time and again. It seemed 
that the more desperate a person was the more he seemed to be 
preoccupied with his problems and how he got them rather than 


with how to resolve them. 
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An example of one’s preoccupation with problems came to 
me when a local Negro spokesman who was critical of the Uni- 
versity Educational Opportunity Program and often accused me 
of being unavailable to people called me two times at home 
around 10:00 P.M. to discuss how her son (age 26) could get into 
UC. There was no communication or access problem between 
us, yet this woman and some others seemed preoccupied with а 
“communication problem”; they seemed to need a communication 
problem, but yet when they wanted to communicate, nothing 
stood in their way. 


ACTIVISTS' CORNER: Why do you think this woman acted this 


2 
SOMER VILLE: I’m not sure I know. She impressed me as wanting 
to do battle and I found it was impossible for the EOP to do something 
positive in her eyes. I got the feeling that status was involved in her 
criticism. At first I felt this was a black vs. white problem until I found 
black persons were criticized also. I think of the term “crabbing” 
which a black man told me meant tearing down another person; crabs 
їп а barrel are always pulling each other down in their effort to get out. 

One of the first things I tried was to urge the University to 
enroll persons regardless of whether they met the entrance re- 
quirements; and 60% of the EOP students were admitted in this 
fashion. Their dropout rate was lower than for regularly admitted 
freshmen students. 

The interesting point was that in our efforts to reach minority 
group students everyone had a different suggestion: have litera- 
ture written in Spanish, use the “black” radio stations and news- 
papers, condemn the high school counselor, etc. I soon found that 
suggestions come more readily than cooperation. The editor of a 
Bay Area Negro каш ые: refused to give publicity to the pro- 
сааи that the University was interested bui in window 

ressing and didn't really mean to recruit large numbers of black 
youth. A Mexican-American spokesman sent back our literature 
claiming it wasn't translated “right”. I began to think that if in 
running the program I was going to wait for a consensus on what 
to do next I would end up waiting for Godot. There is no such 


thing as consensus in race relations work and I found out the 
hard way. 


Fd 4 fae CORNER: Did any psychologists offer any sugges- 


SOMERVILLE: No. 


ACTIVISTS’ CORNER: Di ‘ 9. 
know about this program? Did the Berkeley social psychologis 


SOMERVILLE: 1 think so with all ii | 
CS ME the publicity we got. We had 
no trouble in getting the Bay Area каде to Ко oat us. ; 
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The Athletic Program . . . A Guide? 


I was impressed that when colleges really wanted to achieve 
something, bureaucratic Po did not stand in their way. 
One such program, which I used as the basis for my work, was 
the athletic program allowing for the admission of students re- 
gardless of their previous aca mic performance. For many years 
students have been admitted because of their athletic prowess. 
They were given special асау Soy total financial aid and often 
they foe college. Why not the same thing for minority group 
youth? 

Almost as soon as I got started at the University the athletic 
department and various coaches were looking to me to enlarge on 
their efforts and bring in even more athletes. This was the last 
thing on my mind since 1 felt the Negro had been “used” in the 
pi and it was time to offer opportunity with no strings attached. 

thought on this note I would find strong support—not so. I re- 


in to see me (we had met only once before for a brief time) and 

said, “Somerville, I am going to get your ass and get you out of 

le. 1 think you discriminate, etc., etc.". 

It was later that I found out the University had turned down the 
application of one of his black athletes. A 

This coach was doing what any vigorous coach would do in 


the exploitation all too often seen with college atheletes, especially 
blacks. (A few months later this coach was hired by the University 


go out for sports), in order that he would get admitted to the Uni- 
versity under the EOP. It was the EOP policy that if a student 
was to be enrolled and was deficient then he should give all his 
energy to his studies and not g out for a major sport- This par- 
ticular student was weak in is academic pepaes as were 
many other students admitted as athletes and was advised to 
take agricultural economics by his coach (one of the few majors 
not requiring a foreign language) and other courses which were 


Negroes were going to be agricultural economists. 


ACTIVISTS’ CORNER: From the way you have talked, it appears 
that the charge that the Negro athlete is used by the University as a 
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SOMERVILLE: I think this description is correct. But I want to 
emphasize that it isn't only the white athletic buff who is exploiting 
the black athlete; many Negroes also are ready to exploit them. I also 
think it is wrong when the University, through its recognition of ath- 
letic prowess in Negroes, encourages an overemphasis on sports in 
black high schools. The University says to the black youth, “This is 
the way to get ahead”. And thus I found in visiting high schools that 
the blacker the high school the greater the number of boys in sports. 
Academic work in these high schools seemed to be “for girls only”. 
The girls however, usually don’t go on to college, and the boys can’t 
unless they are outstanding athletes. 


“Mr. Somerville Do You Only Work With Negroes 
Or Do You Also Work With Americans?" 


The junior colleges presented a serious dilemma. How could 
they possibly be so ineffective? Their dropout rates were very high, 
morale very low, virtually no minority group persons were coming 
to the University from the junior colleges, and there appeared to 
be nothing happening to change this state of affairs. 

In one session with all the counselors at an urban junior 
college (my second meeting with them), after fully describing 
the project at the University one counselor looked at me and 
asked, *Mr. Somerville, do you only work with Negroes or do you 
also work with Americans"? Her colleagues seemed to show little 
discomfort with this question and I said I didn't know what she 
meant by her question. She replied, *I mean, do you also work 
with regular people"? Tragically, this isn't the only time this 
question has been asked of me. 

When І told this Story to a newspaper and he published it in 
the paper, I had a phone call from the head counselor at a local 


out that the news story stated 
hing, it didn't mention what 
efensiveness innumerable times 
е people. 


With the Militants . . . 


Working with militants was a 
seemed to see their job as accusin 
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me with the biggest challenge I was to come across. Since some 
of the militants thought entirely in the negative, they did not allow 
themselves to be creative and they usually boxed themselves into 
a corner. The only way I came to deal with them was to come u 
with an idea and results, and challenge them to come up with 
some themselves. I tried to get people to focus on what we could 
do but this wasn’t easy. 

I refused to allow myself to be maneuvered into a position 
where I would see the black man as a “Cause” or think of myself 
as “helping” him or feel sorry for him. My job was to create op- 
portunity and open doors, to make it such that once a man de- 
cided he wanted to move ahead, nothing would block his way. 


ACTIVISTS’ CORNER: You sound as though someone were at- 
tempting to maneuver you into a position where you would treat the 
Black man as a “Cause”. Who would do that? 

SOMERVILLE: I think some militant Negroes made themselves 

into а cause, and saw themselves as a cause, and wanted me to play 

their game, which I wouldn't do. I found I had constantly to remind 
myself not to play the game. 

After one year on the job with about 300 students in the 
University and things seemingly running smoothly I remember 
being accused by some Black students of not giving financial aid 
to militant students and making their entry into the University 
difficult. My answer to this was to say to the speaker that I guess 
this meant that he wasn’t a militant and usually that was the last 
I heard of it. 

After two years, I was accused again by some black students 
of not giving money to blacks who dated white girls. I offered to 
go over with them all financial records of students who claimed 
their money had been cut back, but I found that facts weren’t what 
was important. No student was willing to go over the records with 
me. The irony here is that the students saw themselves as mili- 
tants for making such claims and I tried to point this out. This 
only seemed to aggravate them all the more and I saw this as 
another tension of working with students. I didn’t know whether 
this was white vs. Black, student vs. administrator, young Vs. 
older, or what? 

ACTIVISTS’ CORNER: What do you make of this? — ; 

SOMERVILLE: I take this as an effort to create an issue. Since 

it is a weak effort, no real issue evolved and some students seemed to 

be all the more aggravated. It seemed that whenever some publicity 
came out that described how well the program was doing, criticism of 
the program was stimulated on the part of the persons who didn’t (or 
felt that they couldn "t—politically) allow themselves to become in- 
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volved in the program. Their job, as they saw it, was to criticize and 
I feel they found this very frustrating and I also found it very hard to 
deal with these persons. The “crabbing” phenomenon is applicable 
here and helps describe what ts going on. 


The White Commitment 


I guess, in looking back, I found that the most overlooked 
point in race relations work is that I was mostly involved in de- 
veloping a new commitment from white people. I think as things 
stand now race relations is seen as working on “The Negro Prob- 
lem" and only Negroes should work in the area. Unfortunately 
this allows for a default on any white commitment. I think this 
is why I am disturbed by present thinking that race relations jobs 
should be filled only by Black people. 


SOMERVILLE: I think the black militant is saying, "leave me 
alone, give me autonomy and give me some resources”; the white racist 
is saying, “fine, this is what I wanted all along, the Negro off by 
himself—as long as he is under my thumb”; the white liberal is saying, 
“although it is repugnant to have separatism it seems to be a necessary 
phase we must go through”. In a sense the three are in agreement on 
separatism and the end result is that the Negro is given some resources 
to go off and solve “his problem”. Naturally, nothing usually happens 
because there is no “Negro problem” nor can Black people alone solve 
the race relations issue. I think this is at the root of the current unrest 
on many campuses. 


My concern isn’t in what color the person is but I look with 
doubt on the re-establishing of “Negro jobs". In the past, the 
Black man was relegated to being doorman, janitor, etc.; now it 
seems he is the race relations man on campus or the human rela- 
tions specialist, or special employment officer, etc. In both in- 
stances the Negro’s jobs are decided for him and certain jobs 
(researcher, faculty member, dean) are denied him. 

‚‚ Another example of boxing oneself in is becoming evident 
with the present emphasis on Black curricula. At present almost 
95% of the Black students at the University go into the social 
sciences, namely social welfare and sociology. There are virtually 
no Black students in any technical areas, natural sciences or any 
fields requiring advanced mathematics. (This is true throughout 
the country.) The emphasis on Black curricula appears to guaran- 
zi that Negroes will stay in the social sciences and not become 
оса а engineers (at Berkeley four Negroes seems to 
is greatest number of Black persons enrolled at any one time 

ngineering, one of the largest such colleges in the country), 
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chemists, physicists, architects, foresters (according to Berkeley's 
dean of forestry, there is one Negro professional Loosen in the 
United States), zoologists, botanists, mathematicians, etc. Seen 
in this light Roy Wilkin’s stand against Black separatism in 
colleges is not only courageous but practical. 


ACTIVISTS’ CORNER: Why, in your opinion, are Black people 
not in the technical and ‘тоте competitive” fields? 

SOMERVILLE: First of all let’s be clear about one thing. It is a 
myth that verbal skills are the main stumbling block. Black youth 
are entirely capable in their verbal skills. The universal deficiency 
is in science and math. I discovered that public schools are good at 
teaching mathematics to youngsters who catch on the first time but the 
schools are a failure with those who don't. For the child who doesn’t 
catch on immediately, his academic problems get geometrically worse 
as the school time schedule pushes him along to the next thing. For 
example, if he does not do well in the eighth grade math placement 
test he doesn’t take ninth grade algebra, the keystone to college prepara- 
tion courses. If he goes through high school without the college prep 
courses but somehow gets into college he almost necessarily ends up 
in the soctal sciences. Often the reason given in response to your question 
by Black people is that the Black man is in the social sciences so that 
he can get prepared for working with his people and their problems. 
I think this is only part of the answer and that there is a "simpler" and 
less “sociological” reason—he has no other choice of academic 
fields. Is it alright to warn against “over-sociologizing”’ and “‘over- 
psychologizing”’ in this Journal? 

ACTIVISTS CORNER: You do our hearts good. 


The Black Students . . 


Along with becoming aware of the difficulties in race rela- 
tions work one also becomes aware of a very highly developed 
sensitivity on the part of Black students. | 

I remember having two long sessions with a black student 
who, after graduating from high school jumped off the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Bridge and somewhow survived. After reading of this in 
the newspaper, I realized this student had applied to the Univer- 
sity under the Educational Opportunity Program. I phoned the 
family and said that all preparations were made for the student 
to enter the University upon his recovery. 

The student came to the University and I found that he was 
an extremely bright person with an unusual awareness into his 
feelings and a very strong sense of right and wrong. I found that 
he was very lonely and at the same time his maturity, indepen- 
dence and thoughtfulness made him a very fine person. In our 
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talks I came across that struggle I found in so many Black young 
people where one was trying to find out who he as vis-a-vis white 
rs He was unique in articulating the love-hate ambivalence 
elt for white people and for me. He was worried about his rela- 
tions with other Black people from whom he felt apart as did 
many Black students at the University. He desperately needed 
someone to talk to but would only come in my office at my invita- 
tion and followup. 

I saw this person on campus recently and as usual he was 
sitting by himself only this time his face had deep scar marks. 
I invited him to come and talk again but I don't think he will. 
"Through this student and others, I came to realize the tensions 
that Black people struggle under and I am awed by their ability 
to keep their sanity. 

I found that people who have suffered seem to have an abun- 
dance of sensitivity, awareness and insight and I realized that 
it was not only the Negro who was benefitting from the Univer- 
sity, the whole community was going to grow through its contact 
with Black students. I came to feel that maybe the definition of 
an educated man would come to include the qualities of sensitiv- 
ity, awareness and insightfulness. 

The ambivalence felt by Black people for whites was tested 
when I was replaced allegedly to make room for a Black man. 
I was impressed by a number of Blacks and Mexican-Americans 
who came in to privately say they were against what was happen- 
ing. Oddly enough it was some militants with whom I had my 
best relations and it was they who spoke their concerns to me 
privately. One said I was doing what Stokely said for white people 
to do, i.e., *go to work in your own community and get white 
people to change". I think he came the closest to defining what 
I was doing. 

This ambivalence of Black people seemed to be matched by 
the subliminal desire to get involved by white people. I remember 
having lunch with an elderly couple and the university representa- 
tive for gifts and endowments. After having the EOP described 
to them, the couple said they were going to change their will so 
that their money would go to the program. Middle class women 
would phone and ask if they could volunteer their services. White 
students by the droves would ask what they could do. 

ACTIVISTS' CORNER: But still no word from the Berkeley Social 

Psychologists? 

SOMERVILLE: Still no word. 


Д9 The опе common denominator amongst the whites was that 
еу wanted to get involved in programs dealing with minority 
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group people but they wanted to start by dipping their toe in first 
although one could see that they were intrigued by the thought 
of making the plunge. : 

Many people have asked me why I chose to get involved in 
the area of race relations and I found that I can’t answer the ques- 
tion except to say that I think this work tends to "free" me. 
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SPSSI Council Statement on 
Race and Intelligence 


The following statement received the unanimous endorsement of the 
Council of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. The 
announcement was issued following publication of recent articles 
which have once again evoked popular misconceptions about the rela- 
tionship of race and intelligence. Council also wished to take issue with 
implications that racial and class differences in intelligence render 
compensatory education programs ineffectual. The SPSSI presidential 
address to be delivered by Martin Deutsch at the Annual Meetings of 
the Society in September will focus on this issue. The address will be 
published in the Autumn issue of JSZ. 


As behavioral scientists, we believe that statements specifying the 
hereditary components of intelligence are unwarranted by the present 
state of scientific knowledge. As members of the Council of the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, we believe that such state- 
ments may be seriously misinterpreted, particularly in their applica- 
tions to social policy. 

The evidence of four decades of research on this problem can be 
readily summarized. There are marked differences in intelligence test 
scores when one compares a random sample of whites and Negroes. 
What is equally clear is that little definitive evidence exists that leads 
to the conclusion that such differences are innate. The evidence points 
overwhelmingly to the fact that when one compares Negroes and 
whites of comparable cultural and educational background, differ- 
ences in intelligence test scores diminish markedly; the more compa- 
rable the background, the less the difference. There is no direct evi- 
dence that supports the view that there is an innate difference between 
members of different racial groups. 
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We believe that a more accurate understanding of the contribu- 
tion of heredity to intelligence will be possible only when social condi- 
tions for all races are equal and when this situation has exi for 
several generations. We maintain that the racism and discrimination 
in our country impose an immeasurable burden upon the black per- 
son. Social inequalities deprive large numbers of black people of 
social, economic, and educational advantages available to a great 
majority of the white population. The existing social structures 
prevent black and white people even of the same social class from 
leading comparable lives. In light of these conditions, it is obvious that 
no scientific discussion of racial differences can exclude an examina- 
tion of political, historic, economic, and psychological factors which 
are inextricably related to racial differences. 

One of our most serious objections to Jensen’s article is to his 
vigorous assertion that compensatory education has apparently failed. 
The major failure in so-called compensatory education has been in the 
planning, size, and scope of the program. We maintain that a variety 
of programs planned to teach specific skills have been effective and 
that a few well-designed programs which teach roblem-solving and 
thinking have also been successful. The results [Xe these programs 
strongly suggest that continuous and carefully planned intervention 
procedures can have a substantially positive influence on the perfor- 
mance of disadvantaged children. 

We point out that a number of Jensen's key assumptions and 


conclusions are seriously questioned by many psychologists and genet- 
icists. 


ronment to human development and behavior has a long history of 
controversy within psychology. Recent research indicates that envi- 
ronmental factors play a role from the moment of the child's concep- 
tion. The unborn child develops as a result of a complex, little under- 


differences found between racial groups. 

We must also recognize the limitations of present-day intelli- 
gence tests. Largely developed and standardized on white middle class 
children, these tests tend to be biased against black children to an 
unknown degree. While IQ tests do predict school achievement, we 
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cannot demonstrate that they are accurate as measures of innate 
endowment. Any generalizations about the ability of black or white 
children are very much limited та nature of existing ТО tests. 

We also draw attention to the fact that the concept of race is most 
frequently defined socially, by skin color, but that genetic race differ- 
ences are very difficult to determine. Many of the studies cited by 
Jensen have employed a social definition of race, rather than the more 
rigorous genetic definition. Conclusions about the genetic basis for 
racial differences are obviously dependent on the accuracy of the defi- 
nition of race employed. 

The Council of the Perri: for өү ny aa Study of Social 
Issues reaffirms its long-held position of support for open inquiry on 
all aspects of human behavior. We are concerned with establishing 
high standards of scientific inquiry and of scientific responsibility. 
Included in these standards must be careful interpretation of research 
findings, with rigorous attention to alternative explanations. In no 
area of science are these principles more important than in the study 
of human behavior, where a variety of social factors may have large 
and far-reaching effects. When research has bearing on social issues 
and public policy, the scientist must examine the competing explana- 
tions for his findings and must exercise the greatest care in his inter- 
pretation. Only in this way can he minimize the possibility that others 
will overgeneralize or misunderstand the social implications of his 
work. 
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Negro Academic Motivation and 
Performance: An Overview 


Edgar G. Epps 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


The fact that Negro students, on the average, score below white 
students on most measures of academic achievement is well docu- 
mented (Coleman et al., 1966; Pettigrew, 1964; Baughman and 
Dahlstrom, 1968). Although Negro-white differences in achievement 
have received considerable attention from researchers, the studies 
have raised more questions than they have answered. However, there 
is a tendency for researchers to seek explanations for racial differences 
in academic performance by focusing on either deficiencies in the 
students or discriminatory practices in the educational system and in 
American society at large. Both of these approaches are discussed in 
detail by Katz in the article prepared for this volume. А 

That the gap between Negro and white students’ performance is 
to some extent attributable to educational inequities is hardly debata- 
ble. The Coleman Report (1966) documented what has been known 
for many years—that quality of education affects level of performance. 
Thus, it is not surprising that northern students have higher verbal 
ability scores than southern students and that Negro students who 
attend school with whites have higher scores than those who attend 
segregated schools. 


It is also difficult to deny that the results of many years of dis- 
housing are man- 


N students 
ue C IE of cog- 


criminatory policies in education, employment, and 
ifested in the “social unreadiness" found in man 
(Jones, 1962). Whether this apparent deficiency is 
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nitive skills, inadequate motivation, or conflicting values is the ques- 
tion to which researchers must address themselves. The papers in this 
issue are concerned with motivation and values as they relate to aca- 
demic achievement among Negro students. This is not to say that 
cognitive problems are less important than motivation and values. 
The emphasis expresses the interests of the editor of this number and 
of the contributors. Other students of the problem may feel that cogni- 
tive studies will lead to more promising answers to questions concern- 
ing racial differences in achievement. 

This number is to some extent a sequel to an earlier number on 
“Negro American Personality” (JSZ, 1964, XX, No. 2). Several 
papers examine the effects of personality characteristics on the aspira- 
tions and achievement of Negro students. Such concepts as sense of 
control over the environment, anxiety, self-concept, and achievement 
motivation recur in the discussions. All of the papers are concerned 
with the effects of nonintellective factors on academic achievement. 


failed to yield educationally significant results. Correlational studies 
can help experimental researchers to select educationally meaningful 
variables. The non-productivity of achievement motivation research 


for educational Purposes is 
I an example of the danger of limiti 
research to experimental studies. т е 


Correlates of Academic Achievement 


My contribution to this symposium is a correlational study of 
Enn characteristics and attitudes which are predictive of aca- 
emic achievement among northern and southern urban Negro high 
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school students. The results support previous work which has stressed 
the importance of academic self-concept and sense of control for the 
prediction of academic achievement. It is significant that academic 
self-concept is highly predictive of school grades and is relatively 
independent of verbal ability. The conformity scale, however, is more 
strongly related to verbal ability than to academic achievement 
(grades). A similar pattern was found when examining the relation of 
family social status to academic achievement. Father’s occupation and 
mother’s education are more strongly related to verbal ability and 
amount of expected future education than to school grades. This sug- 
gests that Coleman’s (1966) results may be more relevant for test 
performance than for success in school. These results provide support 
for the argument that theoretical treatments and research designs 
should take the criterion of academic achievement into consideration 
in addition to the explanatory variables. That high school grades are 
as good as achievement test scores for predicting future academic suc- 
cess is a well documented fact. (For a discussion of the criterion prob- 
lem, see Lavin, 1965.) Data presented in this study also suggest that 
regional and sex differences in effectiveness of predictors must be 
given serious consideration in explanatory treatments of differential 
academic achievement. 


Effects of Desegregation on 
Motivation and Achievement. 


The fact that Negro students attending school with whites have 
higher achievement test scores than Negro students in segregated 
schools has raised many questions. For example, will desegregation of 
schools facilitate academic motivation among Negro children? The 
paper by Joseph Veroff and Stanton Peele examines the effect of 
desegregation on achievement motivation of Negro elementary school 
children in a midwestern community. Two measures of achievement 
motivation were used—autonomous and social comparison achieve- 
ment motivation. Results after one year of desegregation suggest that 
achievement motivation of Negro boys is more likely to be affected 
than that of girls. The transfer of Negro boys to predominantly white 
schools seemed to have a positive effect on their autonomous achieve- 
ment motivation and tended to counteract a tendency to overaspire 1n 
desired levels of social comparison in older boys. Р : 

The results are very complex and should be interpreted with 
caution both because of the short change period involved and the 
many complicating variables. For example, social status of students 
and their schoolmates, minority status (salient or actual), grade in 
school, and sex all affect changes in motivation. To this must be added 
the exploratory nature of the measures used and the differences in 
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results obtained with the two measures of motivation. The authors are 
aware of these problems, however, and emphasize the tentative nature 
of their results. Follow-up work with this population including stu- 
dies of changes in achievement scores, measures of anxiety and levels 
of educational aspiration will do much to enhance the value of this 
preliminary analysis. The follow-up studies could provide informa- 
tion of great value to policy makers concerning the effects of desegra- 
gation on motivation and achievement. 


School Versus Class Desegregation 


actually atten 
Coleman study (1966)? An analysis of results involving ninth grade 


paper by McPartland (a member of the Coleman team) which com- 
the influence of school and classroom desegregation. Only the 


bility of high achievement models, peer interaction, or better teaching. 
Unfortunately, McPartland’s data do not lend themselves to a bud 


Most of the papers in this number include some discussion of 
еп! as a factor in academic motiva- 


tory obstacles and places the blame for hi 
atic barriers rather than attributing h 1s problems on these system- 
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personal inadequacies may be more highly motivated than one who 
categorically denies the existence of racial discrimination as a per- 
sonal problem. In a similar vein, an emphasis on group efforts to 
remove barriers may be indicative of a higher level of motivation than 
an individualistic emphasis on self-betterment. This paper strongly 
suggests that there are dangers in assumi that the motivati 
patterns that lead to success among whites will be equally effective for 
members of a subordinate ethnic group. These authors also emphasize 
the need for a broader definition of academic success, 


Expanding Opportunities and Motivation 
The relatively small proportion of Negro high school seniors who 
can be expected to attend college is an increasing concern of many 
educators. Efforts to recruit more N college students have been 
accompanied by a search for nonintel lective predictors of success in 
college. The paper by Miller and O’Connor presents results of a study 
of students Рош disadvantaged backgrounds at а selective public 
university. Their results s that an empi Пу based personality 
variable—achiever personality—is a potentially powerful predictor of 
academic success among oe p ج م‎ имин, ا‎ argue ius 
rsonality scales can be or the p selecti A tu- 
ries M be rejected for college admission on ihe besit high 
school percentile rank and/or achievement test scores. The use of such. 
a measure in this fashion would help to "screen in those education- 
ally disadvantaged students who have the potential to succeed in col- 
lege. It is probable that the achiever personality variable measures à 
motivational tendency similar to the sense of personal control dis- 
cussed by other authors. This is only scat however, since the 
theoretical content of the scale is not explained in the OAIS Hand- 
book (Fricke, 1965). ы 
Project Upward Bound is a pre-college enrichment باون‎ 
designed to generate the skills and motivation necessary for college 
success among young people from low-income backgrounds who — 
inadequate secondary school preparation. The paper by Hunt si 
Hardt is a preliminary assessment of the effect of the Upward pound 
rogram on the attitudes, motivation, and academic achievement о 
es and white students. The paper compares the effect, or — 
produced in Negro and white students by the Upward Bound pro- 
gram. The pattern of effects produced by the Upward Bound program 
was almost identical for Negro and white students. The most impor- 


cant change in academic achievement (the only measure for A 
control group was available). This leads the authors to conclude “that 
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the task of producing positive changes in the academic performance of 
culturally har an or high school students, whether Negro or 
white, is a very formidable task which will require continued cumula- 
tive effort and innovation”. 

The research of James Hedegard and Donald Brown at the 


Concluding Statement 


This may be the essence of the current dilemma of Negro 
Americans—the society is tailored for someone else. Thus, attempts to 


eliminate racial differences in academic performance must consider 
both the personal characteristics of the Negro students and the charac- 


make-up of the student body) will Prove more effective than programs 
designed to change the personal characteristics of students. 


cation on the subsequent 
€ students. It is our ope 
Will stimulate additional 


adjustment and success of Negro and whit 
hat the research Presented in this issue 
‘esearch on these and related problems, 
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A Critique of Personality 
Approaches to Negro Performance, 
With Research Suggestions” 


4 Irwin Katz 
University of Michigan 


Elsewhere I have briefly catalogued the better-known hypotheses 


about socialization and personality factors in the academic failure of 
Negro youth (Katz, 1967). The purpose of this paper is to evaluate 
the empirical and theoretical status of these and other hypotheses 
about personality and performance and to suggest some promising 


2d directions for research. 


Cultural Deprivation Hypotheses 


Inadequacy of Early Socialization 

Some writers, particularly those who are psychoanalytically orient- 
ed, attribute the disadvantaged pupil's learning difficulties to à basic 
failure of the socialization process in the home. According to these 
authors, early childhood experiences in poverty environments create 
enduring personality formations that are inimical to effective achieve- 
ment striving not only in the classroom but, indeed, in virtually all 
areas of life. Thus Ausubel and Ausubel (1963) stress two features of 
child-rearing which they assume to be typical of low-income Negro 


National Institute of Child Health and Human Development. 
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families. One is a harsh authoritarianism of parents, who emphasize 
punitive forms of control and place considerable social and emotional 
distance between themselves and their children. The other feature is 
the early relaxation of close parental supervision, which makes the 
child precociously independent of adult influence but exposes him to 
the exaggerated socializing influence of the peer group. These condi- 
tions, in combination with the child's growing awareness of the 
stigma attached to being black in a white-dominated Society, are 
supposed to create a personality marked by feelings of unworthiness, 
lack of self-controlling mechanisms, and hostile rejection of adult 
values. 

Similarly, Bettelheim (1964) believes “that human personality is 
shaped in infancy, and that the early characteristics are extremely 
resistant to change." He claims that in the case of the Negro child the 
earliest experiences of life often condition 
ers (including one's teachers and what they teach) and of oneself.” 
Mistrust, shame, and doubt become the dominant characteristics in 
children from culturally deprived homes or disadvantaged ones. He 


Another" writer who postulates inadequate socialization in the 
Negro home is McClelland (1961). Negroes as a group, he maintains, 
are lacking in the achievement motive (n Ach) because of the matri- 


Family structure is emphasized by Рец rew (1964b), Bronfen- 
brenner ( 1967), Moynihan (U.S. Departmen of m УЗУ апа 
others, who Point to the relatively high incidence of father absence in 
lower-class families as à major cause of academic indifference and 
ailure on the part of children, especially males, Presumably, father- 
deprived boys, lacking 4 masculine role model with which to identify, 
develop personalities marked by impulsivity, effeminacy, and imma- 

y ’ 


Evaluating These “Personality Deficit” 
Explanations 


In evaluating the evidence relating to these "personality deficit” 
explanations of lower-class underachievement one would want to ask 
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not only (a) whether specific personality differences have been found 
between children from backgrounds of poverty and affluence, but also 
(b) whether demonstrated personality differences have been related to 
differences in achievement. If empirical findings indicate that the 
disadvantaged pupil does tend to possess traits that are academically 
detrimental, it should then be asked (c) whether the traits have been 
shown to be products of early family influences, and (d) whether the 
traits appear to be relatively unmodifiable, once formed. Measured by 
these criteria, research findings provide little in the way of support for 
a “personality deficit” viewpoint, despite its wide acceptance in the 
clinical literature on poverty (c.f. Petti ’s bibliography, 1964a). In 
the brief survey of research that follows, Negro children (usually 
lower class) are generally compared with age-peers of higher status 
(usually middle class whites). 


The “Mark of Oppression” 


Much of the empirical work on Negro personality has been stim- 
ulated by the notion that members of this group still bear a “mark of 
oppression” that represents the emotional wound of living in a white 
world of prejudice and discrimination. Thus a frequently studied 
characteristic of Negro children is their inclination toward hostile 
rejection of their own race and identification with the white majority. 
This identity conflict has been found repeatedly in both the North and 
South, with a variety of projective techniques being used to measure 
the racial evaluations of whites and Negroes. (The investigations are 
reviewed by Proshansky and Newton, 1968). Derogation of their own 
race appears in minority children as early as age three, remaining 
strong until later childhood when it tends to become less apparent 
(perhaps being still present, but concealed). Hence the development of 
the characteristic cannot be attributed to school influences alone. On 
the other hand, it has not yet been related to social class or family 
factors. At the present time virtually nothing is definitely known 
about its effect on school performance. ? 

To the extent that the child believes he belongs to ап intellec- 
tually inferior group, he might be expected to lack the confidence to 
strive for success in the classroom. However, most of the studies of 
racial identity have dealt with children’s evaluations of their group's 
moral, social, and physical-appearance characteristics, and not with, 
evaluations of intellectual attributes. Theoretically, there is no com- 
pelling reason why attitudes about non-intellectual traits should be 
closely tied to scholastic motivation. Smith (1968) makes this point in 
a recent paper on the socialization of personal competence. Where 
academic self-esteem has been investigated in Negro and white youth 
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the findings on race differences have been equivocal, as will be shown 
later in this paper. 

Another characteristic that is supposed to be associated with the 
“mark of oppression” is chronic diffuse hostility and distrust. Using 
projective tests, Hammer (1953) and Mussen (1953) found differences 
in amount of fantasy aggression expressed by Negro and white chil- 
dren. Projective data gathered by Karon (1958) suggest that adult and 
adolescent Negroes, particularly in the South, tend toward extreme 
repression of aggressive impulses. But the specific sources of aggres- 
sive impulses in Negro children, their stability over time, and their 
possible relationship to academic failure, have not been adequately 
Investigated. It is interesting to note that Sarason and his associates 
(1960) have concluded from their research on white children that fear 
and hostility regarding adult authorities are important elements in the 
development of school anxiety. 


Sense of Personal Control of Environment 


A predisposition which is strongly associated with scholastic 
achievement (though the nature of the causal relationship has not 
been empirically unraveled) is Rotter, Seeman, and Liverant’s (1962) 
sense of personal control of the environment. Individuals differ in the 
extent to which they feel they can extract material and social benefits 
from the environment through their own efforts. In its broadest mean- 
ing, this construct refers to the degree to which people have a sense of 

icacy, or power, and accept personal responsibility for what hap- 


A child's feelings about whether his own efforts determine his 
external rewards clearly should affect his expectancy of success, hence 
his willingness to strive. His level of performance should in turn affect 
the rate at which the environment dispenses rewards, hence his sense 
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students, Coleman and his co-workers (1966) found internality 
related to academic achievement in both whites and Negroes. 

The Coleman team measured three types of student attitude 
relevant to academic motivation: interest in school work, self-concept 
as regards ability, and sense of control of own rewards. For Negro 
students, sense of control was clearly the most important attitude, 
contributing at different grades from two to several times as much to 
the accounted-for variance of verbal achievement as either of the oth- 
ers. Moreover, the relation of Negroes’ sense of control to achieve- 
ment was considerably stronger than that of any family-background 
factor. Finally, comparing races revealed that among older children 
sense of fate control accounted for about three times as much test vari- 
ance among Negroes as whites (a result which the Coleman Report 
points out is not attributable to racial differences in variability of fate 
control scores). 

Since the Coleman findings represent merely empirical correla- 
tions, the causal connections between sense of internal control and 
other variables can only be surmised. Nonetheless, there are strong 
Suggestions in the data regarding the relative importance of home and 
school determinants. For Negroes sense of control was little influ- 
enced by home factors or objective school characteristics, but one fac- 
tor apparently affected it strongly: as the proportion of white students 
in school enrollments increased, Negroes’ sense of internality grew 
stronger. > T 

Thus internality appears to be a personal quality of considerable 
importance in academic motivation, yet one which is relatively lacking 
in Negro children. However, it is not closely related to Negro home 
background factors; rather, it seems to be highly responsive to 
the social environment (specifically, the racial composition) of the 
classroom. 


High Levels of Anxiety 


Evidence that black pupils in racially isolated schools һауе inor- 
dinately high levels of anxiety has recently been obtained by Feld and 
Lewis (1967). These investigators administered the Test Anxiety 
Scale for Children to the entire second-grade population of a large 
school system in the eastern part of the United States. Negroes were 
found to have substantially higher anxiety scores than whites not only 
on the total scale but also on each of four sub-scales which were de- 
rived by means of factor analysis: test anxiety, remote school concern 
(e.g., “When you are in bed at night, do you sometimes worry about 
how you are going to do in class the next day ?”), poor self-evaluation, 
and somatic signs of anxiety. Interestingly, a group of Negro children 
in racially mixed schools obtained scores about midway between those 
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of the de facto segregated Negro and white samples. However, the 
meaning of this comparison is not entirely clear, since the Negro chil- 
dren in desegregated schools came from homes of relatively high socio- 
economic status, a factor found to be associated with low anxiety. Sex 
differences appeared for white pupils—white boys obtained lower 
anxiety scores than white girls—but not for Negroes. 

School anxiety in Negro boys and girls was strongly related to 
the mother’s educational level when other home factors were con- 
trolled, a finding that is consistent with the research of the Sarason 
group (Sarason et al., 1960; Hill and Sarason, 1966) on white chil- 
dren which reveals that parental influence is a key determinant of 
school anxiety. In another relevant study, Katz (1967) has analyzed 
the role of parental behavior and attitudes by means of a Reinforce- 
ment History Questionnaire that inquired of the child about charac- 
teristic parental reactions in a variety of situations. Katz found that 
among northern Negro boys (though not among girls) school anxiety, 
and a propensity for devaluation of their own performance (which 
were interrelated) were each in turn related to the predominance of 
negative reinforcements from parents—to reports of low parental 
interest and acceptance and high parental punitiveness. Moreover, 
these variables—anxiety, self-devaluation, and perceived parental 
punitiveness—were all clearly related to school achievement. Katz’s 
data extend to Negro boys one of the main findings of Hill and 
Sarason—the substantial linkage of school anxiety and academic 
failure—and shed additional light on the kind of family socialization 
practices that give rise to school anxiety. 

If inadequate social reinforcement in the lower-class Negro home 
figures importantly in the development of emotional blocks to learn- 
ing, it would be desirable to know a great deal more than we do at 
present about the child-rearing values, attitudes, and behaviors of 
Negro parents. The most relevant recent studies have involved class 
comparisons of Negro mother-child interactions based on direct obser- 
vations of behavior. Kamii (1965) compared maternal behavior 
toward four-year-old children of lower-class and upper middle-class 
mothers in a midwestern community. The two groups differed consid- 
erably in their socialization practices. Middle-class mothers were 
observed to gratify children’s affectional and security needs, to use 
bilateral influence techniques, to encourage and reward children for 
verbal efforts, and generally to reinforce desirable behavior signifi- 
cantly more often than lower-class mothers. Another investigation in 
the North (Hess et al., 1965) sampled a wide social spectrum of Negro 
families. Four social-class groups of mothers and their four-year-old 
children were selected. In general, the class differences observed in 
maternal attitudes and behavior were consistent with those reported 
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by Kamii: upper middle-class mothers praised the child's achievement 

orts more than did other mothers, and were more likely to favor 
supportiveness as opposed to demanding unquestioned obedience to 
injunctions and commands. 

The observations of Kamii and Hess e¢ al. are consistent with 
general sociological knowledge: in crowded lower-class homes, where 
mothers often are away at work during the day and both parents lack 
intellectual sophistication, the child's early efforts at verbal and cogni- 
tive mastery are less likely to be favorably reinforced than in middle- 
class homes, resulting in lower expectations of reward for intellectual 
effort. Low expectation of reward in combination with relatively high 
expectation of punishment for failure to meet adult demands probably 
lays the groundwork for the later emergence of school anxiety. 

Thus school anxiety would seem to qualify as a personality factor 
that is (a) characteristic of lower-class children, (b) related to aca- 
demic performance, and (c) an outcome of early experiences in the 
home. However, there is good reason to believe that conditions in the 
school can greatly modify this characteristic. In their longitudinal 
study of white pupils, Hill and Sarason report little relationshi 
between anxiety scores obtained before and after a four-year interval. 
Moreover, changes in anxiety scores were associated with changes in 
academic attainment. Presumably the changes are in some measure a 
reflection of different types of experience in the classroom and in the 
total school culture. 


Achievement Need 


At this point a few comments can be made about research on the 
need for achievement, as measured through fantasy productions 
(McClelland et al., 1953). There are a good many difficulties with the 
concept of a global achievement motive as embodied in the fantasy- 
based measure, which have recently been reviewed by Smith (1968). 
As Smith puts it: 

There are questions about its generality . . . its openness to influences that 
contaminate its value as a measure of motivation. The findings in regard to its 
relationships to achievement-oriented behavior have been ambiguous. . - - 
Given this less than encouraging record, one suspects that there has been slip- 
page between the theoretical definition of the motive and what has actually 
been captured in the measurements. 


The problem of the generality of the achievement motive Is espe- 
cially relevant to the study of class and cultural differences in aca- 
demic performance. For example, the lower-class Negro pupil s disin- 
terest in classroom learning may be less a matter of his lacking the 
achievement motive than of its being directed into nonintellectual 
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pursuits. In comparing the behavior of individuals from different 
social backgrounds, it may be necessary to abandon entirely the con- 
cept of a single global achievement motive in favor of a notion of many 
relatively independent achievement motives that are specific to partic- 
ular areas of competition. 

Katz (1967) has Proposed a new methodology for studying task- 
specific achievement motivation which elicits from children ostensibly 
private self-evaluations of their performance on specific tasks, and 


In this overview of research on personality, early socialization, 
and achievement, reference should be made to father absence, since a 
number of writers have asserted that father absence in lower-class 
homes is a major cause of academic failure. While it is a reasonable 


by Pettigrew, 1964b) the case for its influence on school motivation 
and achievement is consistently negative. Though Deutsch and Brown 
(1964) reported lower IQ scores for Negro children from broken 
homes than from intact homes, a more comprehensive follow-up study 
by Whiteman and Deutsch ( 1968) found no such relationship. And in 


the scholastic attitu 


students. Moreover, Feld and Lewis (1967) found virtually no rela- 
tionship between family intactness and school anxiety. 


sense of control and anxiety are greatly modifiable through later 
chool experiences. 


"x. 


r 
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Cultural Conflict Hypotheses 


In contradistinction to the various notions of cultural deprivation 
that were reviewed above, is the concept of cultural conflict. Inkeles 
(1966), Riessman (1962), Cloward and Jones (1963) and others have 
pointed out that minority group cultures have distinctive systems of 
values and goals that are not taken into account by the school. The 
lower-class Negro child may acquire the kind of competencies—the 
motives, attitudes, and skills—that are needed for optimal adjustment 
to the conditions of life that he is likely to encounter. The skills that 
are valued in his own culture may be intrinsically difficult and 
require for their mastery a good deal of effort and persistence, yet be 
totally ignored by the educational establishment. Thus the low aca- 
demic motivation of the Negro pupil may be a reflection of the lack of 
relevance of the competence goals of the school to the competence 
goals toward which the child has been socialized by the transmitting 
agents of his own culture. е 

The concept of a distinctive lower-class culture, or life-style, 
involves several complex issues which will not be discussed here. 
What will be considered is the question of group differences in 
achievement orientation. An extensive literature on educational and 
job aspirations and expectations has been ably reviewed by Proshan- 
sky and Newton (1968). Studies of Negro and white children and 
their parents generally show only small differences when social class 
is controlled. Comparing classes, aspirations of high and low income 
adults and children are consistently reported as high—most indi- 
viduals at both economic levels desire college attendance and profes- 
sional or white collar occupations. Thus as regards ех ressed achieve- 
ment goals, the “culture conflict" hypothesis would seem to be in 
error. However, when realistic expectations of achieving the goals are 
measured, stable class differences appear: these more functionally 
relevant goal levels are lower among low-income students and par- 
ents. (Though even statements of "realistic" expectation from the 
poor are often unrealistically high, when measured against the objec- 
tive availability of the stated goals or against actual striving behavior.) 

Thus it seems that the main difference between the achievement 
orientations of the poor and the affluent lies not in the choice of goals, 
but in expectations of attaining them. This conclusion calls for a 
refinement of the "culture conflict” hypothesis, if it is to be useful in 
stimulating research on academic motivation. 


Educational Deprivation Hypotheses 


Clark (1965) squarely places responsibility for the massive aca- 
demic failure of ghetto school children with the teachers and school 
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can be motivated to teach effectively —that is, to set high standards of 
scholastic performance and to provide good instruction, combined 


that the apparent benefits to Neg 
classrooms persisted even when the foll 
by means of cross-tabulations: ( 


mates; and (c) academic ability and h 
dents. Additional reanalysis of the Coleman data by McPartland, 


А 
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which he reports elsewhere in this symposium, further indicates that 
the critical racial variable underlying desegregation effects is the 
racial composition of the classroom, rather than of the school as a 
whole. 

Pettigrew concludes that the relatively high performance of 
Negroes in predominantly white classes must be a consequence of 
improved motivational conditions, such as the greater attractiveness of 
academic success and the increased opportunities for cross-racial 
social comparisons. He discusses the conditions under which cross- 
racial comparison would arouse anxious expectations of failure and 
feelings of social threat in Negro students, but points out that on bal- 
ance the consequences of such comparison appear to be beneficial. 


Directions for Future Research 


It is all too clear from the foregoing review of the research litera- 
ture that psychologists have contributed little to the understanding of 
the motivational problems of disadvantaged students. Scientific 
knowledge has barely advanced beyond the conventional wisdom of 
the teachers’ lounge. In a sense so few good data are available that 
virtually any competent foray into the area is bound to be fruitful. 
However, rational choices about where to invest available research 
resources can and should be made. 

First, research will be discussed that is concerned with analysis of 
motivational processes, as they operate in lower-class children and 
which tend to be of the laboratory variety. 


Self-Evaluation 


Recently I (1967) have been involved in developing an experi- 
mental technique for studying covert self-evaluation of performance. 
Elementary school children are induced to evaluate themselves on 
specific tasks (virtually any type of academic or nonacademic task 
could be used) under ostensibly private conditions—i.e., the subjects 
are led to believe that their self-evaluations will not be known to the 
other persons, including the experimenter. In addition, the affective 
consequences (i.e., reinforcement value) of favorable and unfavorable 
self-evaluations are measured by means of a conditioning technique. 

Present findings regarding the reinforcement value of self- 
evaluations are not clear enough to warrant discussion, but unequivo- 
cal results were obtained on the self-evaluations. Negro boys in an 
urban ghetto elementary school in the North were tested. Poor stu- 
dents were more self-critical than good students even when quality of 
performances on the experimental tasks was the same. As mentioned 
earlier, the academically unsuccessful child’s propensity for rigid self- 
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derogation was positively related to a history of negative reinforce- 
ment in the home (as reported by the child), and to high scores on a 
test anxiety questionnaire. А new questionnaire is now being deve- 
loped to assess social reinforcement history in school. 

Using these and other techniques (e.g., the experimental para- 
digms of Bandura, Kanfer, and others) for studying self-evaluation 
and self-reinforcement, future research could examine in disadvan- 
taged children the relationship of these behaviors to academic success 
on the one hand, and to a broad range of possible causal factors on the 
other hand, being guided by social learning hypotheses that may 
already have been tested in the laboratory on different subject popula- 
tions and with different behavioral variables. For example, it would 
be worthwhile to investigate whether exposure to the self-evaluative 
behavior of peer and adult models can influence (a) the favorableness 
of the subject's self-evaluations, and (b) the degree to which self- 
evaluations mediate positive and negative affect. 


Expectancy 


This term refers to the person's estimate of the probability that a 
given situation will have a favorable or unfavorable outcome for him. 
As applied to achievement situations, expectancy seems to be com- 
posed of two probability estimations: one with regard to the attaining 
of à certain standard of performance, and a second with regard to 
being rewarded in consequence of attaining the standard. Other 
things T in achievement situations, the higher the person’s total 
estimated probability of reaching the reward, or goal-state, the higher 
should be his motivation. Presumably, Rotter’s concept of internal 
control refers to a generalized expectation of attaining favorable out- 
comes in a wide range of situations. For the student, sense of internal 
control would likely involve feelings of intellectual competence and of 
trust in the fairness and responsiveness of the social environment. 

. Negroes, it was noted earlier, score lower on internality ques- 
tionnaires than whites. In the Coleman survey, Negro students were 
appreciably more internally oriented in desegregated schools than in 
schools with majority Negro enrollments, and in all schools this atti- 
tude was more closely related to Negro academic performance than 
any other variable measured. Further research on the sense of efficacy 
in Negro students could take a variety of directions; I will mention 
three. First, the nature of the causal linkage between the sense of effi- 
cacy and academic achievement, which is not ascertainable from 
Coleman's correlational analysis, needs to be investigated in depth. 
Longitudinal studies of this sort could be conducted on disadvantaged 
students, taking "before" measures of internality at transitional 
points in their academic careers. Second, research should be done on 
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the problem of how new expectancies are learned (or old ones 
changed). Third, measurement of sense of environmental control in 
lower-class populations requires methodological changes and refine- 
ments. Present scales do not distinguish between the two types of 
expectancy that I believe to be operative in academic achievement 
situations for Negroes: one based on self-estimates of intellectual abil- 
ity, and the other reflecting degree of confidence in the responsiveness 
ol. the social environment. Also, present scales do not distinguish 
clearly between “external” pes tions of environments as merely 
capricious or indifferent, and î discriminatory, malevolent. 

Another interesting use of the expectancy construct is to be found 
in Mischel’s (1966) work on delay of gratification. Mischel’s current 
experiments are concerned with such issues as the child’s trust that 
the experimenter will give the rewards for which gratification is being 
deferred, the success and failure experiences of the individual that 
affect his confidence that he can attain the gratification for which 
reward is being delayed, etc. This work provides another example of 
research that is relevant to the motivational problems of disadvan- 
taged children, but which has apparently been conducted exclusively 
on white middle-class samples. It would be worthwhile to replicate 
several of his recent studies on Negro children, introducing race of 
experimenter as an additional experimental variable. 


Incentive value 


A well known method for studying class and race differences in 
learning motivation is that which compares the effectiveness of differ- 
ent types of rewards, such as tangible versus symbolic and puer 
centered versus response-centered. To account for various indings 
Zigler and Kanzer (1962) have proposed that socially disadvantaged 
children lag behind their middle-class age peers developmentally. 
They postulate a developmental hierarchy of reinforcers, according to 
which early dependency of learning efforts on primary need gratifica- 
tion diminishes as social reinforcers (expressions of affection, atten- 
tion, praise) become increasingly effective, until the social reinforcers, 
in turn, become less important motivationally than mere information 
that one’s responses are correct. Thus in the final stage the child is 
more concerned about being right for right’s sake, than in receiving 
adult approval. According to Zigler and Kanzer, this process 1s cen- 
tral in the child’s progress from infantile dependence to autonomy. 

The experiments that have compared groups of children on re- 
sponsiveness to verbal reinforcers—whether the reinforcers empha- 
sized praise, correctness, or both—do not consistently support the 
developmental view. What are needed are more refined procedures 
which disentangle relevant child and adult-reinforcer characteristics. 
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For example, Katz, Henchy, and Allen (1968) found that the verbal 
learning of young Negro boys was affected by an interaction of three 
variables: the child’s need for approval, race of experimenter, and 
type of experimenter evaluation. F urther studies should be done in 
which sex, class, race, and other characteristics of the adult model are 
varied, as well as characteristics of the subject, kind of social rein- 
forcement, and nature of the child-adult relationship. ў 

е foregoing seem to be some of the more promising directions 
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The concept of internal-external control, originally used by 
Rotter and his associates in studying the effects of reinforcement in 
complex learning, has now gained prominence in many diverse areas 
of research. As defined by Rotter, internal control represents a per- 
son’s belief that rewards follow from, or are contingent upon, his own 
behavior (Rotter, 1966). Conversely, external control represents the 
belief that rewards are controlled by forces outside himself and thus 
may occur independently of his own actions. Measures of this 
concept—the Internal-External Control scale (Rotter, 1966), the 
Intellectual Achievement Responsibility scale (Crandall, e¢ al, 1965), 
the Children’s Picture Test of Internal Control (Battle and Rotter, 
1963), the Children’s Internal-External Control scale (Morrison, 
1966)—have proved useful in explaining a variety of behaviors: risk- 


*The ideas in this paper were developed in a series of studies on Negro college 
students and manpower training programs. The Negro college student study was 
supported by Contract OE 4-10-095 of the Office of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and a grant from the Horace B. Rackham School of 
Graduate Studies of the University of Michigan. The manpower studies were sup- 
ported by the Department of Labor Contracts OS-64-47 and 82-21-14 and Contract 
OE 5-10-243 of the Office of Education. 
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control, a number of closely related concepts have also become promi- 


nent in studies of low-income and minority groups. For example, а 


cannot determine the occurrence of the о 
he seeks. This definition is ye imi 


internal-externa] control; indeed, the Internal 
is frequently used to measure this sense of Powe: 


"Internal?-«Externa]» - * -Not Simple Terms 
Still, the meaning of internal 


at 
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events be distinguished from responsibility for negative events since 
the dynamics operating in assuming credit for causing good things to 
happen may be very different from those operating in accepting blame 
for unpleasant consequences. Their own research shows enough dif- 
ferent, and sometimes opposite, results using separate measures of 
success and failure responsibility to question the wisdom of including 
both types of internal control in a single measure, as is done in the 
Rotter Internal-External Control scale. Then, too, Hersch and 
Scheibe (1967), noting that people scored as highly external often 
exhibit greater variance in behavior than do people scored as strongly 
internal, conclude that the meaning of externality should be further 
differentiated. They stress the need to assess how realistic it is for a 
person to perceive that events are beyond his control and whether he 
considers external forces to be benevolent or malevolent. 

Our own research highlights that these and still other distinc- 
tions are needed if we are to understand the significance of internal 
control in the motivational dynamics of people disadvantaged by 
minority and/or economic status. This paper will discuss some of 
these distinctions and complexities which are usually ignored in the 
writings and research on internal control. We will examine these dis- 
tinctions not only for their contribution to our understanding of tradi- 
tional forms of achievement through individual performance and 
mobility but also for their relevance to forms of achievement repre- 
sented in the collective efforts of Negro youth. 


Distinctions Within the Concept 
of Internal-External Control 


One of the complexities in the concept springs from the fact that 
the writings in this area have not distinguished between the belief that 
internal or external control operates generally in society and the 
application of this to one’s own personal situation. It has been implic- 
itly assumed in the literature that a belief in internal control repre- 
sents a person’s evaluation of his own life experience, that he can 
influence the outcomes of situations through his own actions. Cast this 
way, internal control overlaps considerably with concepts like sense of 
competence or personal efficacy. Yet, questions in the Rotter Internal- 
External Control scale include two types of items that have not been 
distinguished—those which do refer explicitly to the respondent's 
own life situation and those which seem to tap beliefs about what 
causes success or failure for people generally. In our research we have 
been interested in whether this self-other distinction is meanin ul to 
respondents and whether these two types of questions predict different 
behaviors. 
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bility for failure is the same contrast the Crandalls (1965) have 


An internal response reflecting acceptance of blame for one’s failures, 
which might be considered “normal” in the 


experience, may be extreme and intrapu 
growing up in poverty in the ghetto. 


personality measure of internal-external ¢ 
and his associates requires the individua] 
explanations for success and failure—an internal explanation assert- 
ing that what happens in life is the result of skill, ability, or effort, and 


to choose between two 
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an external explanation asserting that success and failure are deter- 
mined by fate or chance. These may be the most pertinent bases for 
people whose advantaged position in the social structure limits the 
operation of other external determinants of success and failure. 

But low income groups experience many external obstacles that 
have nothing to do with chance—the operation of the labor market 
which can lead to layoffs over which individuals have no control, poor 
transportation facilities which reduce their possibilities in the job 
hunt, the tendency of employers to hire within the social network of 
those already on the payroll, etc. In addition, there are class-tied 
obstacles to many kinds of opportunities and to resources which open 
up other opportunities, which may be perceived correctly by low- 
income persons as external but not a matter of randomness or luck. 
For Negroes there is also the external factor of racial discrimination 
which operates over and beyond the class constraints they may or may 
not experience. Discrimination may be perceived as operating quite 
the opposite of chance—systematically, predictably, and reliably. 

We suspect that this distinction is a crucial one, that it matters 
motivationally for groups disadvantaged by social conditions whether 
the external orientation refers to chance or to these more systematic, 
constraining forces. Although the literature to date indicates that 
people who believe in external control are less effectively motivated 
and perform less well in achievement situations, these same effects 
may not follow for low-income persons, particularly Negroes, who 
believe that economic or discriminatory factors are more important 
than individual skill and personal qualities in explaining why they 
succeed or fail. Instead of depressing motivation, focusing on external 
forces may be motivationally healthy if it results from assessing опе s 
chances for success against systematic and real external obstacles 
rather than the exigencies of an overwhelming, unpredictable fate. 
Therefore, we have placed considerable emphasis in our work with 
Negro students on their causal explanations for the status of Negroes 
in American society. Do they follow an internal explanation by blam- 
ing the social position of Negroes on their own inadequacies, or are 
they more externally oriented by stressing the importance of racial or 
social discrimination? 

This distinction between individual and system blame has often 
been drawn in psychological and sociological analyses of moinority 
groups. The literature generally supports the view proposed in t ТЯ 
paper that an internal orientation, when it involves excessive seli- 
blame or blame of one’s group, can be damaging to minority group 
members. Psychologists and psychoanalysts, such as Kardiner к 
Ovesey (1951) and Fanon (1967), have emphasized the psychic 
damage that results when this self-blaming orientation turns into 
hatred of the group and the self. Sociologists, following Merton’s 
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(1957) classic statement of the issue, have pointed out the social dys- 
functionality of such beliefs for the minority group members. Merton 
notes that when people subordinated in a social system react with 
invidious self-deprecation rather than against the system, they accept 
a rationale for the existing system that serves to perpetuate their sub- 
ordinate position. This distinction also has obvious relevance to the 


Still, even though this distinction has been discussed in the litera- 
ture on minority groups, it has not been related to the literature on 


Meaningfulness and Significance of 
Distinguishing Self From Other and 
Individual From System Blame 


Several studies, conducted recently at the Survey Research Cen- 
ter, have ex lored how meaningful the self-other and individual-sys- 
tem blame distinctions are to egroes as they think about issues of 
control and whether these distinctions make a difference in explaining 
their goals, motivation, or performance. One is a study of students 
attending ten predominantly Negro colleges in the deep South; 
another is a study of Negro high school dropouts attending a job train- 
ing program in a large northern city; a third is a national study of 
both white and Negro adults taking part in retraining programs all 


‘Some of these items were slightly re 
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sonal Efficacy scale, and a set of questions, phrased in the same 
forced-choice format, which were written specifically for this study to 
tap students’ beliefs about the operation of personal and external 
forces in the race situation in the United States. The factor analysis of 
these items, presented in Table 1, resulted in four factors with 
approximately the same structure for both males and females. 

The items loading оп (Factors I and II (Control Ideology and 
Personal Control) are distinguishable in terms of whose success or 
failure is referred to in the question. The five items with the highest 
loadings on Factor II аге all phrased in the first person. The student 
who consistently chooses the internal alternative on these five items 
believes that he can control what happens in his own life. He has a 
strong conviction in his own competence or what we have called a 
sense of personal control. In contrast, only one of the items loading on 
Factor I explicitly uses the first person. Referring instead to people 
generally, these items seem to measure the respondent’s ideology or 
general beliefs about the role of internal and external forces in deter- 
mining success and failure in the culture at large. Endorsing the inter- 
nal alternative on these items means rejecting the notion that success 
follows from luck, the right breaks or knowing the right people, and 
accepting a traditional Protestant Ethic explanation. Such a person 
believes that hard work, effort, skill, and ability are the important 
determinants of success in life. We have called this factor a measure of 
the respondent’s control ideology. , 

The difference between these two factors can be seen in the con- 
trast of the highest loading items on each factor. Defining the sense of 
personal control is the assertion that “when I make plans, Tam 
almost certain that I can make them work", rather than “it is not 
always wise to plan too far ahead because many things turn out to be 
a matter of good or bad fortune anyhow”. Defining the general ideol- 
ogy measure, on the internal control end of the dimension, 1s the 
assertion that “people will get ahead in life if they have the goods and 
do a good job; knowing the right people has nothing to do with it”; on 
the external end of the dimension is the assertion that knowing the 
right people is important in deciding whether a person will get 
ahead". 


Separation of Personal and Ideological Levels 


This separation of self from other, or the personal and the ideo 
logical levels, is not typical of factor analytic results from studies o! 


ms were adapted from a scale that has been used 
in many studies at the Survey Research Center over the past ten years. The peo 
are phrased in the same forced-choice format as the Rotter items. aes vd on И н 
respondent’s feelings of control over his own life, not his general beliefs about wha 
makes for control in life (Items 9, 10, and 11 in Table 1). 


*The Personal Efficacy scale ite 
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ТАВГЕ 1 
FACTOR ANALYSIS OF POOL OF INTERNAL-EXTERNAL ITEMS 


Factor I: Control Ideology 
Factor П: Personal Control 
Factor III: System Modifiability 
Factor IV: Race Ideology 


1а. Without the right breaks one can- 

not be an effective leader. 

b. Capable people who fail to become 
leaders have not taken advantage 
of their opportunities. 

2a. No matter how hard you try, some 

people just don’t like you. 

b. People who can’t get others to like 
them, don’t understand how to get 
along with others. 

3a. In the case of the well-prepared 

student, there is rarely if ever such 
a thing as an unfair test. 

b. Many times exam questions tend to 
be so unrelated to course work 
that studying is really useless. 

4a. Becoming a success is a matter of 

hard work, luck has little or noth- 
ing to do with it. 

b. Getting a good job depends mainly 
on being in the right place at the 
right time. 

5a. Who gets to be the boss often de- 
pends on who was lucky enough to 
be in the right place first. 

b. Who gets to be boss depends on 
who has the skill and ability, luck 
has little or nothing to do with it. 

ба. It is hard to know whether or not a 

person really likes you. 

b. How «many friends you have de- 
pends upon how nice a person you 
are, 

7а. Without the right breaks, one can- 

not be an effective leader. 

b. Getting people to do the right thing 
depends upon ability; luck has 
little or nothing to do with it. 

8a. Sometimes I can’t understand how 
teachers arrive at the grades they 
give. 

b. There is a direct connection be- 
tween how hard I study and the 
grades I get. 

9a. Knowing the right people is impor- 
tant in deciding whether a person 
will get ahead. 
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TABLE 1 (Cont.) 


People will get ahead in life if they 
have the goods and do a good job; 
knowing the right people has noth- 
ing to do with it. 

Leadership positions tend to go to 
capable people who deserve being 
chosen. 


‚ It’s hard to know why some people 


get leadership positions and others 
don’t; ability doesn’t seem to be 
the important factor. 

People who don’t do well in life of- 
ten work hard, but the breaks just 
don’t come their way. 


. Some people just don't use the 


breaks that come their way. If 
they don't do well, it's their own 
fault. 


. Most people don't realize the ex- 


tent to which their lives are con- 
trolled by accidental happenings. 


. There really is no such thing as 


“luck.” 


. People are lonely because they 


don't try to be friendly. 


. There's not much use in trying too 


hard to please people, if they like 
you, they like you. 


. I have often found that what is 


going to happen will happen. 


. Trusting to fate has never turned 


out as well for me as making a de- 
cision to take a definite course of 
action. 


. What happens to me is my own 


doing. 


. Sometimes I feel that I don’t have 


enough control over the direction 
my life is taking. 


. When I make plans, I am almost 


certain that I can make them work. 


. It is not always wise to plan too far 


ahead because many things turn 
out to be a matter of good or bad 
fortune anyhow. 

In my case, getting what I want has 
little or nothing to do with luck. 


. Many times we might just as well 


decide what to do by flipping a 
coin. 
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TABLE 1 (Cont.) 
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I I ш IV 


18a. Many times I feel that I have little 
infl the things that ha 
pe aes e E -30 (04) | .28 (.45)| .02 (07) .08 (.01) 


b. It is impossible for me to believe 
that chance or luck play an impor- 
tant role in my life. 

19a. As far as world affairs are con- 
cerned, most of us are the victims 
of forces we can neither under- 
stand nor control. -12 (.36) .22(13) 

b. By taking an active part in political 
and social affairs, the people can 
control world events. 

20a. Racial discrimination is here to 


-29 (24) | .11 (.02) 


stay. 03 (10) .12(01) |.34 (50) | .08 (.07) 
b. People may be prejudiced but it's 
possible for American society to 
completely rid itself of open dis- 
crimination. 
21a. One of the major reasons why we 
have wars is because people don't 
take enough interest in politics. -05 (16) .12 (04) 
b. There will always be wars, no mat- 


ter how hard people try to prevent 
them, 


-18 (.31) | .10 (.05) 


22a. The racial situation in America 
may be very complex, but with 
enough money and effort, it is pos- 
sible to get rid of racial discrimi- 
Nation. — 07 (.07) .05 (.03) 

b. We'll never completely get rid of 

discrimination. It’s part of human 
nature. 

23a. It’s lack of skill and abilities that 
keeps many Negroes from getting 
а job. It's not just because they're 
Negro. When a Negro is trained to 
do something, he is able to get a 
job. .24 (.29) .04 (02) .05 (.05) |.43 (34) 

b. Many qualified Negroes can't geta 

good job. White people with the 
same skills wouldn't have any 
trouble. 

24a. The best way to handle problems 
of discrimination is for each indi- 
vidual Negro to make sure he gets 
the best training possible for what 


he wants to do. :02 (.05) 17 (08) .01(07) |.32 (.44) 


:44 (.46) | .01 (.00) 
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—————————— 


Factors 


o 


b. Only if Negroes pull together in 


29а. 


civil rights groups and activities 
can anything really be done about 
discrimination. 

The best way to overcome discrimi- 
nation is through pressure and 


social action. 


‚ The best way to overcome discrimi- 


nation is for each individual Negro 
to be even better trained and 
more qualified than the most 
qualified white person. 

Many Negroes who don’t do well 
in life do have good training, but 
the opportunities just always go to 
whites. 


. Negroes may not have the same op- 


portunities as whites, but many 


Negroes haven't prepared them- 
selves enough to make use of the 
opportunities that come their way. 


‚ Negroes would be better off and the 


cause of civil rights advanced if 
there were fewer demonstrations. 


. The only way Negroes will gain 


their civil rights is by constant 
protest and pressure. 


. Depending on bi-racial committees 


is just a dodge. Talking and un- 
derstanding without constant pro- 
test and pressure will never solve 
problems of discrimination. 


. Talking and understanding as 


opposed to protest and pressure is 
the best way to solve racial 
discrimination. 

Many Negroes have only them- 
selves to blame for not doing bet- 
ter in life. If they tried harder, 
they'd do better. 


. When two qualified people, one 


Negro and one white, are con- 
sidered for the same job, the 
Negro won't get the job no matter 
how hard he tries. 


.01 (02) 


42 (19) 


91 (06) 


.02 (.07) 


.03 (.22) 


91 (.09) 


99 (.02) 


06 (.05) 


00 (.02) 


.08 (.07) 


01 601) 


. (03) 


202 (.10) 


08 (.20) 


00 (.05) 


28 (.45) 


37 (28) 


.32 (32) 


.22 (.28) 


.49 (.34) 
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TABLE 1 (Cont.) 
Ee 


Factors 


30а. Organized action is one approach 
to handling discrimination, but 
there are probably very few situa- 
tions that couldn't be гат 
better by № leaders talking 
with wie кае -00 (.10) .09(07) .06 (.30) 
b. Most discriminatory situations 
simply can't be handled without 
organized pressure and group 
action. 
3a. The attempt to “fit in" and do 
what's proper hasn't paid off for 
Negroes. It doesn’t matter how 
“proper” you are, you'll still meet 
serious discrimination if you're 
Negro. -20 (.19) .11 (.06) .20(.07) 
b. The problem for many Negroes is 
that they aren't really acceptable 
by American standards. Any 
Negro who is educated and does 
what is considered proper will be 
accepted and get ahead. 
32a. Discrimination affects all Negroes. 
The only way to handle it is for 
Negroes to organize together and 
demands rights for all Negroes. 10 (.02) .13(.05) 08 (.05) 
b. Discrimination may affect all 
Negroes but the best way to han- 
dle it is for each individual Negro 
to act like any other American—to 
work hard, get a good education, 
and mind his own business. 
33a. Many of the unhappy things in 
people's lives are partly due to bad 
luck. -07 (08) .19(20) .07(04) .01 (.02) 
b. People's misfortunes result from 
the mistakes they make. 
34a. In the long run people get the re- 
spect they deserve in this world. -18 (.09) .06(02) .15 (03) .04 (.16) 
b. Unfortunately, an individual's 
worth often passes unrecognized 
no matter how hard he tries. 
35a. The idea that teachers are unfair 
to students is nonsense. -22 (.01) .07(18) ло (02) .05 (.15) 
b. Most students don't realize the ex- 
tent to which their grades are 
influenced by accidental happen- 
ings. 
36a. The average citizen can have an in- 
fluence in government decisions. 45(41) .34(14) 15 (15) .12(.08) 


37 (.29) 


.43 (.39) 


.45 (.39) 
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b. This world is run by the few people 
in power and there is not much the 
little guy can do about it. 
37a. With enough effort, we can wipe 
out political corruption. 10(41) 39 (07) 21 (24) .05 (.10) 
b. It is difficult for people to have 
much control over the things 
politicians do in office. 
38a. The so-called “white backlash” 
shows once again that whites are 
so opposed to Negroes getting 
their rights that it’s practically im- 
possible to end discrimination in 
America. 20 (106) 11. (.01) .20(3%) 43 (.09) 
b. The so-called “white backlash” has 
been exaggerated. Certainly 
enough whites support the goals 
of the Negro cause for Americans 
to see considerable progress in 
wiping out discrimination. 
39а. If a Negro only tries hard enough, 
he can get ahead despite opposi- 
tion from whites. .10 (.03) 
b. It’s true that an individual Negro 
can get ahead by hard work, but 
every Negro will sometime face 
discrimination or opposition that 
can't be solved by individual ef- 
fort alone. 


. The factor loadings for females are found in parentheses. 3 
2. The items were not presented to the respondents in the order found in Table 1. In 
order to increase readability, we clustered all the items with high loadings on а given 


factor. р 
3. Items which are bracketed together represent those which we used in the various in- 
or equally high loadings on 


dices referred to in the paper. Items with low loadings, н 
several factors, or very different loadings for males and females, were not used in the 
summary indices and appear at the end of Table 1. 

4. The N on which this analysis is based is 849 males and 846 females. 


13. (.14) -08 (.17) 45 (10) 


white populations. Rotter and others report finding one general factor 
which обед both types of questions (Rotter, 1966). The addition of 
items from the Personal Efficacy scale to our pool of items may му 
encouraged the emergence of this separation since ıt provides a few 
more items which are cast clearly in personal terms. We believe, 
however, that the separation of personal and ideological levels is likely 
to be a valid rather than an artifactual difference between Negro an 


white populations. 
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Why would we expect Negroes, but not whites, to distinguish self 
from other in the way they think about internal control? Our ration- 
ale is that Negroes may very well adopt the general cultural beliefs 
about internal control but find that these beliefs cannot always be 
applied in their own life situations. Without the same experiences of 
discrimination and racial prejudice, whites are less likely to perceive 
an inconsistency between cultural beliefs and what works for them. 
Therefore, Negro students may endorse general cultural beliefs in the 
Protestant Ethic just as strongly as would their white peers; at the 
same time, they may express much less certainty that they can control 
the outcomes of their own lives. Evidence that this seems to be the case 
is found in several studies. For example, in the Coleman study of 
educational opportunity, Negro students in college are equally, if not 
more, internal than white students in responding to statements which 
sound very much like our measure of control ideology; e.g., “If people 
are not successful, it is their own fault’’. In contrast, race differences 
do appear in questions which use a personal referent. Negro students 
are less internal than their white peers in answering questions about 
their own life experiences, for instance, in responding to the statement 
“every time I try to get ahead, something or somebody stops те”. 

This same pattern of race results also characterizes the adults in 
our own study of job retraining programs. There were no differences 
between Negro and white trainees in response to questions tapping 
general Protestant Ethic ideological beliefs, including some items 
adapted from the Rotter scale. However, there were clear race differ- 
ences in responses to questions on the sense of efficacy and control 
over one’s own life, with white trainees indicating a greater sense of 
this personal control. 


The Separation of Levels. . . 
Particularly Characteristic of Negroes? 


_ In addition to this pattern (the great convergence of Negroes and 
whites in endorsing general cultural beliefs and yet considerable 
divergence in their feelings of control over their own lives), still other 
data support the possibility that this separation of levels is particu- 
larly characteristic of Negroes. Results from our own studies indicate 
much greater unanimity in the general ideologies held by Negro youth 
than in their assessments of their competence to control their own 
lives. When questions were phrased at a very general level, asking 
what generally makes for success in life, the great majority 
(approximately 75 to 80 per cent) of the students in our study of 
Negro colleges agreed with a Protestant Ethic ideology. In contrast, 
when the questions were phrased in terms of what control they them- 
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selves had over their lives, many more (approximately 50 cent) 
answered in ways indicating some questioning of this sense control. 
This difference in endorsement rates for ideological and personal 
questions also holds for the high school dropouts we studied in a job 
training program. Despite rather frequent feelings of lack mn in 
their own personal lives, most of these trainees, like the college stu- 
dents, endorsed the cultural beliefs that hard work rather than luck 
makes for success in life. 


The “Personal Level" Motivates 


More important than this difference in the proportion of Negroes 
who endorse the ideological and personal questions on internal- 
external control are the further results that these two types of ques- 
tions are differentially related to а number of motivational and 
performance indicators. It is the personal, rather than the ideolo- 
gical, measure that operates significantly in motivation and perform- 
ance. We have seen this in our studies of Negro college students as 
well as our study of young dropouts in the retraining program. 

In the college study we examined relationships between three 
control scores—the sense of personal control, control ideology; and 
the total Rotter Internal-External Control scale—and a variety of 
motivational and performance measures. Only rarely do the measures 
of personal control and control ideology operate the same way. 
Usually it is the sense of personal control, but not control ideology, 
that differentiates motivation and performance. Students who have а 
high sense of personal control over their own lives also express height- 
ened expectancies of success and self-confidence about their abilities 
for academic and job performance; they also aspire to jobs that are 
more prestigeful, demanding, and realistic in terms | their own abil- 
ities and interests, three characteristics of job aspirations that have 
been related to high achievement motivation in many studies 1n the 
achievement literature. In contrast, the students’ beliefs about what 
generally determines success and failure have nothing to do with their 
self-confidence, personal expectancies, ог aspirations. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the total Internal-External Control scale, which 
includes items at both the personal and the ideological levels, predicts 
to these aspects of motivation either very weakly or not at all. 

In the performance area we find that the two control шеш» 
the personal and the ideological, work in opposite ways- Students who 
are strongly internal in the personal sense have higher achievement 
test scores, achieve higher grades in college, ed i 
anagrams task which was included in the instruments administered 1n 
the study. In contrast, students who are strongly inter 
of believing that internal forces are the major determinan 
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in the culture at large [ideological] perform /ess well than the more 
externally-oriented students. Given that these opposing results from 
the two types of control measures cancel each other, the total Rotter 
score understandably bears no relationship to these performance 
indicators. 

The motivational significance of the personal rather than the 
more ideological measure is also clear in our research on the high 
school dropouts. In that study, responses to questions at the general 
ideological level bore no relationship to the trainee's job success in the 
period following his training. Questions tapping the trainee's sense of 
personal control or powerlessness were very clearly related to job 
success. 

These results would suggest that if the concept of internal control 
is to capture the personal level intended in Rotter's definition, then 
questions asked of Negroes probably need to be cast in personal 
instead of general cultural terms. At least this self-other, or personal- 
ideological, distinction seems to be meaningful in the Negro popula- 
tions we have studied. 


Individual-System Blame 


Several questions were written specifically for the study of college 
students to measure beliefs about the role of external and personal 
forces in the race situation. Almost all of these items load heavily on 
either Factor HI or particularly Factor IV of the analysis presented 
in Table 1. Since the direct reference to race in these questions likely 
encouraged their clustering together when they were analyzed in the 
total pool of items, a second factor analysis was done on just the 14 
race-related questions. The results appear in Table 2. This sub- 
analysis also resulted in four factors which have much the same struc- 
ture for male and female students. 

Our primary interest in this paper is with Factor III from this 
analysis." This factor seems to be a direct measure of the concept of 


Factor III in Table 1 concerns the e 
and world affairs can be controlled or changed. We ha 


man nature, are inevitable and 
he race questions, seems to be a 


tent. Instead of asking whether racial discrimination is causally significant in the lives 
of Negro Americans, the questions in these three factors concern what can and should 
be done about discrimination. Factor II, which is very much like the measure of sys- 
tem modifiability generated in the first factor analysis, measures whether the respon- 
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concern in this pan the student’s explanation for social or economic 
failure among Negroes. We have called it a measure of individual- 
system blame. Consistently choosing the internal alternative on these 
four items means resting the burden for failure on Negroes them- 
selves, specifically on their lack of skill, ability, training, effort, or 
proper behavior. In contrast, choosing the external alternative means 
attributing the responsibility for failure to the social system because of 
lack of opportunities and racial discrimination. 

What are the implications of this blame-attribution variable for 
predicting the types of aspirations and performance criteria that have 
been traditional in the studies of achievement and internal-external 
control? Our main data bearing on this question come from the study 
of Negro college students where we related our measure of individual- 
system blame to the same set of motivational and performance indica- 
tors that were discussed in the preceding section- 

An interesting difference appears when we compare the relation- 
ships obtained with the blame-attribution measure and those obtained 
with the measure of personal control. It will be recalled that personal 
control was related positively to a number of performance and aspira- 
tion measures that have often been associated with high achievement 
motivation—for instance, higher performance on tests of academic 
competence, greater expectations among entering freshmen that they 
would complete their college careers, stronger aspirations for ا‎ 
tions that are high in their prestige and ability demands. On the other 
hand, none of these performance and aspiration criteria were in any 
way related—either positively or negatively—to our measure of 
individual-system blame. i vied 

However, these performance and aspiration criteria commonly 
used in achievement studies represent a limited point of view about 
achievement. For one, they are traditional criteria, oriented toward 
achievement according to the most obvious societal standards—doing 
well in school, getting a prestigeful job. They do not represent the less 
traditional achievements which may be more innovative in nature. 
Secondly, they are individual criteria. Thus, these criteria point to 


dent believes that discrimination can be eliminated through social and political inter- 
ventions. We have called it a measure of discrimination modifiability. Factors I zn 
IV cover the respondent's preferred strat ies for dealing with discrimination. he 
two items in Factor I contrast individual effort and mobility with group action as i- e 
best ways to overcome discrimination. We have called it a measure of preference or 
individual-collective action. Although somewhat similar to Factor I in — 
Factor IV poses alternative forms of collective action for the respondent to 5 ja 
One is a preference for protest and pressure activities; the other is a pre plo or ce 
militant approaches such as relying on conversations and negotiations О гое 
white leaders ог biracial councils. We have called this a measure of the respon 


racial militancy. 
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individual mobility rather than to group-identified collective actions 
as the solution to the problems of poverty and minority populations. 


Two Other Sets of Criteria. . . 
We felt that a broader conception of achievement and 
effectiveness-relevant behavior was needed in a study of Negroes at 
this stage of history. Therefore, we added two other sets of criteria to 
our analyses of internal-external control in the study of Negro college 
students. First, in the area of occupational aspiration, we included a 
concept of nontraditionality of job aspirations,’ as well as the usual 
concepts of prestige and ability demands. At a time of expanding job 
opportunities for Negro college students, when occupational arenas 
traditionally closed to Negroes (such as engineering and business) 
have begun to open up, the readiness of a Negro student to be an 
occupational pioneer becomes a critical achievement indicator. Asa 
second nontraditional “innovative” criterion, the study also included 
a number of questions on students’ attitudes toward and participation 
in collective action in the civil rights area. Given the magnitude of the 
problems facing Negroes and the increasing recognition—in the civil 
rights movement, in the emphasis on black pride, black power, and 
decentralized control of social institutions—that these problems 
demand collective attempts to change aspects of the social system as 
well as individual attempts to rise within it, we felt that involvement 
in these collective coping behaviors might be viewed as an important 
effectiveness criterion. 
When we related personal control and individual-system blame 
to these nontraditional occupational aspirations and involvement in 
collective action, we found a very different pattern of results from 
those obtained with the traditional individual performance and aspi- 
ration criteria. The sense of personal control, which was associat 
with aspiring for jobs of high prestige and ability demands, was not 
associated with aspiring for jobs that are less traditional for Negroes. 
Conversely, individual-system blame, which was not related to pres- 
tige and ability demands, was clearly related to nontraditionality 0 
aspiration. 'The students who were more sensitive to discrimination, 
who tended to blame the social system rather than individual qualities 
of Negroes for the problems that Negroes face, more often aspired for | 
jobs that are less traditional for Negroes. In this instance, as we | 
predicted, the external rather than internal orientation was associat 
with greater aspirations. 


Each student's occupational choice was given a nontraditionality score by using 
the 1960 census breakdown of the percent Negro in that occupation. The occupations 
with the smallest proportion of Negroes in 1960 are the most nontraditional choices. 
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The Readiness to Engage in Collective Action. . . 


A similar pattern of results was obtained when we related the 
personal control and individual-system blame measures to students’ 
readiness to engage in collective action. Attitudes in this area were 
measured by a scale constructed from Factor I in the factor analysis 
presented in Table 2. This factor measures the extent to which stu- 
dents felt that individual effort and mobility or group action repre- 
sented the best way to overcome discrimination. This was clearly 
related to the blame attribution measure. Students on the external end 
of the continuum—i.e., those who tended to blame the system— were 
much more in favor of group rather than individual action to deal 
with discrimination. In contrast, the personal control measure showed 
no relationship to this individual-collective orientation. 

Similar results appeared when the behavioral implications of 
these individual-collective attitudes were related to the individual- 
system blame and personal control measures. Individual-system 
blame was related to civil rights activity; students who blamed the 
system had engaged in many more civil rights activities such as dem- 
onstrations, picketing, and boycotting than had those who tended to 
see Negroes themselves as responsible for their subordinate position. 
Again, the personal control measure showed no relationship with civil 
rights activity. 1 

То summarize, our results indicate that when internal-external 
control refers to Negroes’ conceptions of the causes of their condition 
as Negroes, and these conceptions are related to more innovative, 
coping criteria, it is the external rather than the internal orientation 
that is associated with the more effective behaviors. When an internal 
orientation implies self-blame as a Negro, it also seems to involve a 
readiness to accept traditional restraints on Negroes behavior. It 
might be noted, in this connection, that at the time of the study in 
1964, the majority of the Negro college students fell on the “internal 
end of the individual-system blame continuum; 1.¢., they tended to sec 
the cause of Negroes problems in personal inadequacies of Negroes 
rather than in the social system. Since self-blame for Negroes’ prob- 
lems was the majority point of view among these students, it is not 
surprising that students holding this view also supported the conven- 
tional and traditional view that individual self-betterment is the best 
approach to dealing with the problems. 

These results on the correlates of individual-system Шалча 
particularly consistent with sociological analyses that have iac i 
lighted the dysfunctionality for minority group members of self-blame 
beliefs which rationalize their subordinate pex and inhibit 
behavior which might challenge the system eterminants of gna 
condition. We have already noted Merton's germinal statement of this 


. aoe i u 
point of view. A recent statement of this position appears in Paige's 
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TABLE 2 


FACTOR ANALYSIS OF RACE-RELEVANT INTERNAL-EXTERNAL ITEMS 


Individual-Collective Action 


Factor III: Individual-System Blame 
Factor IV: Racial Militancy 


la. 


2a. 


3a. 


4a. 


5a. 


The best way to handle prob- 
lems of discrimination is for each 
individual Negro to make sure he 
gets the best training possible 
for what he wants to do. 

Only if Negroes pull together in 
civil rights groups and activities 
can anything really be done 
about discrimination. 

The best way to overcome dis- 
crimination is through pressure 
and social action. 

The best way to overcome dis- 
crimination is for each individual 
Negro to be even better trained 
and more qualified than the 
most qualified white person. 
Racial discrimination is here to 
stay. 


. People may be prejudiced but 


it’s possible for American society 
to completely rid itself of open 
discrimination. 

The so-called “white backlash” 
shows once again that whites are 
so opposed to Negroes getting 
their rights that it’s practically 
impossible to end discrimination 
in America. 

The so-called “white backlash” 
has been exaggerated. Certainly 
enough whites support the goals 
of the Negro cause for Americans 
to see considerable progress in 
wiping out discrimination. 

The racial situation in America 
may be vefy complex, but with 
enough money and effort, it is 
possible to get rid of racial dis- 
crimination. 

We'll never completely get rid of 
discrimination. It’s part of hu- 
man nature, 


.825 (.766) 


Varimax Rotation Factors 


I п ш 


.049 (.110) .059 (.072) 


‚787 (.753) | .051 (.086) .094 (.110) 
-010 (.063) |.771 (.738)| .056 (.001) 
:033 (.077) |.623 (.655)| .329 (.207) 


001 (057) |.607 (.534)| .214 (.205) 


.072 (.114) 


.119 (.071) 


.081 (.042) 


.016 (.090) 


.052 (.068) 


6a 


7а. 


8a. 


9а. 


10a. 
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It’s lack of skill and abilities that 
keeps many Negroes from get- 
ting a job. It's not just because 
they're Negro. When a Negro is 
trained to do something, he is 
able to get a job. 

Many qualified Negroes can’t 
get a good job. White people 
with the same skills wouldn't 
have any trouble. 

Many Negroes who don't do well 
in life do have good training, but 
the opportunities just always go 
to whites. 

Negroes may not have the same 
opportunities as whites, but 
many Negroes haven't prepared 
themselves enough to make use 
of the opportunities that come 
their way. 

Many Negroes have only them- 
selves to blame for not doing 
better in life. If they tried harder, 
they'd do better. 

When two qualified people, one 
Negro and one white, are con- 
sidered for the same job, the 
Negro won't get the job no mat- 
ter how hard he tries. 

The attempt to “fit in" and do 
what's proper hasn't paid off for 
Negroes. It doesn't matter how 
"proper" you are, you'll still 
meet serious discrimination if 
you're Negro. 

The problem for many Negroes 
is that they aren't really accept- 
able by American standards. 
Any Negro who is educated and 
does what is considered proper 
will be accepted and get ahead. 
Negroes would be better off and 
the cause of civil rights advanced 
if there were fewer demonstra- 
tions. 

The only way Negroes will gain 
their civil rights is by constant 
protest and pressure. 


.014 (.045) 


.130 (.157) 


.052 (.017) 


.030 (.013) |.520 (.609) | .083 (.035) 


1090 (.129) |.670 (644) | .001 (.044) 


097 (.064) |.651 (.700)| .077 (.086) 


.001 (.075) -001 (.004) |.466 (.528) .237 (197) 


.039 (.157) 


118 (011) -135 (.070) |.647 (.690) 
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lla. Depending on bi-racial commit- 
tees is just a dodge. Talking and 
understanding without constant 
protest and pressure will never 
solve problems of discrimination. .061 (.073) .062 (.033) .048 (.169) |.678 (.670) | 
b. Talking and understanding as | 
opposed to protest and pressure 
is the best way to solve racial 
discrimination. 
12a. Organized action is one ap- 
proach to handling discrimina- 
tion, but there are probably very 
few situations that couldn't be 
handled better by Negro leaders 
talking with white leaders. -087 (.138) .236 (.076) .023 (.017) |.636 (.603) 
b. Most discriminatory situations 
simply can't be handled without 
organized pressure and group 
action. 
13a. Discrimination affects all Ne- 
groes. The only way to handle it 
is for Negroes to organize to- 
gether and demand rights for all | 
Negroes. 247 C171) .192(.169) .292 (.330) |.350 (.411) 
b. Discrimination may affect all 
Negroes but the best way to han- 
dle it is for each individual 
Negro to act like any other 
American—to work hard, get a 
good education, and mind his 
own business. 


The factor loadings for females are found in parentheses. 


The items were not presented to the respondents in the order found in Table 1. In 


b to increase readability, we clustered all the items with high loadings on a given 
actor. 
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summary indices and appear at the end of Table 1. 
4. The N on which this analy 


" 
(1968) study of ghetto rioters, Paige demonstrates that rioting i 
clearly associated with rejecting a set of beliefs he refers to as the “СШ 
ture of subordination," with self-blame rather than system-blame 
being a central aspect of these beliefs. ' 
In this section we have presented the different attitudinal and 
behavioral implications that follow from our two concepts of internal 
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external control: personal control and individual-system blame. One 
further question remains. What is the relationship of these two con- 
cepts to each other? We will explore this question and some of the 
issues it raises in the concluding section of this paper. 


Relationship Between Personal Control 
and Individual-System Blame 


Individual mobility and collective action are often viewed, partic- 
ularly in the sociological literature on subordinate groups, as alter- 
native, and to some extent mutually exclusive; ар ches that 
individuals in minority ом» can take to cope with their prob- 
lem of subordination. Therefore, one might expect that high per- 
sonal control, which was associated with traditional individual mobil- 
ity aspirations, would be negatively related to system-blame, which 
was associated with collective modes of dealing with discrimination. 
Yet, data from the college study indicate that personal control and 
individual-system blame are not related, either positively or negative- 
ly, to each other (Tau = +-04). This is not surprising considering the 
nature of the civil rights movement, particularly at the time the col- 
lege study was done. To a large extent the collective assaults on the 
system represented in this movement have reflected an attempt to 
remove the barriers to Negro mobility within the system, rather than 
a desire to overthrow or opt out of it. Therefore, individual mobility 
and collective action orientations would not necessarily be polarized, 
even among the activist students. í 

Rather than predicting a simple relationship between personal 
control and individual-system blame, it might be more fruitful ю 
expect the relationship to vary under different conditions, particular y 
those which affect individual payoffs produced by collective efforts. 
That we did not find a polarization of individual and collective — 
tations among Negro college students in 1964 is understandab e. It 
was the peak of the success and optimism of the civil rights p 
The collective efforts of Negroes had not only overcome legal an 
social barriers but had job recruiters flocking to the E oN 
At that time, we might have found more polarization 1n nonco све 
Negro groups whose lack of skills did not permit them m герат 
the possibilities afforded by expanding opportunities sw io t 
Today we might find more polarization even among m ege g zm 
Although the payoffs for individual Negro college students cal vem 
be expanding, the heightened concern on Negro ези he тае 
identity has probably promoted closer identification with the frus н-д 
tions of the bulk of the Negro population for whom system rewa 
are not changing appreciably. 
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Racial Militants—Low Personal Control, 
High System Blame 


There is some evidence from our college study that this greater 
polarization may come with increasing disenchantment and mili- 
tancy. One of the factors presented in Table 2 has to do with racial 
militancy. It measures the extent to which students reject methods of 
accommodation and consensus as ways of dealing with racial discrimi- 
nation in favor of strategies of protest, confrontation, and conflict. 
This militancy was related to individual-system blame in a way that 
parallels the results on individual-collective orientations and civil 
rights activities. In addition to being more collectively oriented in 
their attitudes and engaging in more civil rights activity, the students 
who blamed the system were also more militant in supporting the 
necessity for confrontation tactics. What is interesting is that personal 
control, which was not related to individual-collective orientations or 
to involvement in civil rights activities, was actually negatively related 
to racial militancy. Of all the measures discussed in this paper, racial 
militancy was the only one that suggests a polarization between per- 
sonal control and individual-system blame by showing a negative rela- 
tionship with the former and a positive relationship with the latter. 

___ Ifthe tide of events should increasingly force motivationally effec- 
tive Negroes to feel they have to choose between individual and collec- 
tive expressions of their effectiveness, the social implications are 
obviously of paramount concern. Such a polarization would also 
sharpen some of the questions we have raised about the usual assump- 
tion in the internal-external control literature that effective motivation 
almost always flows from internal orientations. 
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Katz (1964) has argued that personality and social factors inter- 
act to interfere with Negro students’ ability to realize their academic 
potential. In his article in this issue, Katz poses the following ques- 
tions for researchers: (a) Are there socioeconomic status differences in 
personality? (b) Are these differences related to differences in 
achievement? (c) Are these traits products of early family experiences? 

This paper reports results of a survey of high school students 
attending inner-city schools in a large northern city and in a large 
southern city' in order to identify some personality factors which are 
predictive of the Negro student’s capacity to utilize his intellectual 
potential to achieve academically. 7 

The research reported here is more adequate for answering Katz 
first two questions than for the last. Some inferences about early 
experiences will be drawn, but no direct test of the hypothesis about 


"This paper is based on results of a research project sponsored by a contract to 
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and Technical Education, Occupational Research and Planning Program (Contract 
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Ford Foundation to Tuskegee Institute. The author is indebted to Mrs. Judith Kovan 
Cohen, and Mr. Stephen Schwartz of the University of Michigan for assistance in 
data processing. The paper also benefited from the helpful comments of Dr. Glenn R 
Howze of Tuskegee Institute. 
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early experiences will be attempted. It is assumed that social position 
determines values, and values in turn influence behavior. The 
behavior in question (parental socialization practices) acts to de- 
termine (in part) personality characteristics of students. Thus, a 
student’s achievement behavior (performance) is a reflection of the 
interaction between social position, socialization experiences, and 
genetic endowment. We would, therefore, expect family status to 
be positively related both to achievement behavior and to achieve- 
ment related personality characteristics. However, it is the end 
product of socialization—manifest personality characteristics and 
attitudes—that is thought to be most directly related to academic 
achievement. 


Achievement Motivation 


_ The aspect of personality that is most clearly related to academic 
achievement is motivation. According to Atkinson (1964), the ten- 
dency to strive for success is the result of the combined positive and 
negative effects of hope of success, fear of failure, perceived probability 
of success, and the incentive value of the task goal. This paper will 
focus on some measures which appear to be related to the theory of 
achievement motivation. These self-report measures are not meant to 
be identical to the TAT based measure usually associated with n 
Achievement. They were selected for their potential utility in predict- 
ing academic achievement as well as for their assumed theoretical 
relevance for a theory of motivation for academic achievement. 

Recent research by a number of authors has tended to find a 
communality of content in areas peripherally related to the theory 
of achievement motivation. Smith (1968) has brought much of this 
material together in the formulation of a provisional view of “the 
competent self". According to Smith, favorable self-evaluation is 
accompanied by an array of knowledge, skills, habits, and abilities 
that are required to translate hopeful expectations and active orienta- 
tions into effective behavior. Smith also points out the relatedness of 
the sense of competence to power, respect, and opportunity. Thus, 
social background (social status and ethnic origin) influences the 
extent to which an individual's self-perception includes a sense of 
control over his own destiny. In the present usage, this is the “рег- 
ceived probability of success" dimension of the n Achievement model. 

‚ This paper will be concerned primarily with three aspects of 
Atkinson's model of achievement motivation. These are fear of failure, 
perceived probability of success, and incentive value of success, all of 
which involve elements of self-perception. For this reason, considera- 
ble attention will be given to self-esteem. For example, low self-esteem 
may be symptomatic of both fear of failure tendencies and of perceived 
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low probability of success in a valued domain. The major hypothesis 
to be tested is that favorable self-perceptions are positively related to 
achievement behavior. Favorable self-perceptions should be positively 
related to n Achievement, but are not considered synonymous with n 
Achievement. These self-perceptions are, however, thought to be 
more strongly related to academic achievement than to n Achieve- 
ment. (This hypothesis is not tested in this paper-) 

The self-perceptions being investigated here may be referred to 
as a “competence syndrome". This competence syndrome may be said 
to include elements of (a) ability, (b) favorable self-perception, (c) 
optimism about opportunities for success, and (d) achievement values 
(incentive). The independent variable in this study is family social 
status. Self-perception, perception of opportunities for success, and 
achievement values are viewed as intervening variables, and verbal 
ability, school grades, and amount of expected future education are 
seen as dependent variables. 


Description of Sample and Instruments 


Sample 

Respondents were students attending four schools in a large 
northern city and four schools in a large southern city. Our aim was to 
select schools which differed in the proportion of middle-class students 
included in their enrollments. The original plan also called for sam- 
pling two biracial and two racially segregated schools in each city. We 
were able to conform to this plan in the northern city, but could obtain 
no students from biracial schools in the south. Sampling within each 
school was random within limits of school cooperation. Our northern 
sample consists of 400 Negro males and 566 Negro females (white 
students are not considered in this analysis). There were 721 males 
and 851 females in the southern sample. Students in grades 9-12 were 
included in two northern schools and all southern schools. The two 
biracial northern schools contained only students in grades 10-12, 
and the proportion of 9th grade students attending the en 
northern schools was smaller than the proportion of 9th graders in the 
southern schools. Thus, our northern and southern samples yi not 
directly comparable. However, each may be said to contain students 
with a wide range of measured ability and social characteristics. 
Table 1 presents the descriptive statistics. 

When northern and шне students are compared, average 
socioeconomic status is a little higher in the North. There * € 
variation in student's average social status among schools em n E } 
city. Students also vary in average verbal ability scores, usually bh 1 
direction of higher mean scores in the more middle-class schools. 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN SCALE SCORES BY SEX AND REGION 


Sex and Regional Group 


Northern Southern Northern Southern 
Variable Name Males Males Females Females 
(N= 400) (N=721) (N =566) (N=851) 
Rati EQ See Spe X SD: 
Self-Concept of 
Ability X 34.3 6.0 33.6 5.5 34.2 6.1 34.2 5.3 
Perception of Limited 
Opportunities 12.4 3.9: 14.1 4.2 11.9 3.6 13.3 4.4 
Test Anxiety 11.5 4.6 12.4 4.6 13.1 4.8 14.3 5.0 
Self-Esteem 16.9 23 16.5 2.7 16.7 2.3 16.8 2.3 
Conformity 14.0 41 15.7 4.2 13.5 4.4 15.1 4.5 
Vocabulary Score خر اش ر‎ 14.2 71 19.5 6.6 16.1 7.1 
Amount of Expected 
Future Education 4.7 1.4 4.4 1.5 4.6 1.4 4.5 1.5 
Father's Occupation 34 .18 3.1 1.8 3.2 1.8 3.0 1.9 
Mother's Education 42 1.5 3.8 14 40 1.5 3.6 1.4 
Grade Point Average 2.7 6 2.7 8 3.0 а 3.1 8 


Experimental analysis indicated that the direction of relationship 
among variables was usually the same for students in all schools, 
therefore, students are classified by region and sex only (northern 
males, northern females, southern males, and southern females). 
While not directly comparable, these groups are considered appropri- 
ate for a correlational analysis in which the focus is on the relation- 
ship between variables rather than on North-South differences. 


Data Collection 


Vocabulary tests and questionnaires were administered to groups 
of students in school auditoriums or classrooms by the author and 


Ability 

_The measure of ability used in this study is an expanded version 
(60 items) of the vocabulary test used by Miner (1957). This instru- 
ment was used because no common measure of tested achievement or 
ability was available for the two school systems from which our stu- 
dents were drawn. The test was administered with a three minute 
time limit. Scores on the vocabulary test ranged from 0 to 50. Test- 
retest correlation coefficients with the same instrument readminis- 
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tered (after a 3 to 4 month interval) to 377 Negro and white males and 
431 Negro and white females were .84 and .82 respectively. Means 
for the first administration (retest sample) were 18.42 for males and 
19.00 for females. Retest means were 20.12 for males and 21.41 for 
females. Scores used in this analysis are based on the first testing. 
Scores on the vocabulary test are correlated with other ability mea- 
sures at a fairly high level. For southern students, product moment 
correlation coefficients involving vocabulary scores and Otis IQ scores 
were .66 for females and .73 for males. Correlation coefficients com- 
puted for vocabulary scores and scores on an achievement test (SCAT) 
for northern students were .64 for females and .67 for males (white 
students’ correlation coefficients were .76 and .65 for females and 
males respectively for SCAT vs. vocabulary score). ; 

In order to measure school achievement, students’ grades in 
English, social studies, arithmetic, and science were obtained from 
school records. Grades for as many semesters of high school work as 
were available for each student were used in computing grade point 
averages. Scores were converted to a five point scale. 


Self-Perception 


Two measures of positive self-perception are included in this 
analysis. The first scale in this category is called a self-concept of ай. 
ity scale (Brookover et al., 1962, 1965, 1967). The original version o 
this scale consisted of eight items with five response categories. pne 
analysis of 56 items including the items of the self-concept of : ility 
scale resulted in adding two items to the scale. One item айе ae 
dents “How do your parents feel about the grades you get in 2 ool? 
Four choices of response were allowed ranging from very wel ue 
fied" to "dissatisfied". The other new item stated that A cpi 1 Ў 
me has а pretty good chance of going to college”. Choices Cow 
ranged from “strongly agree" to “strongly disagree”. The is m. 
tion of items resulted in a scale with a possible range of 10 to 48. 
correlation between the two eem of the scale is .96 for the tota 
sample of 2,826 Negro and white students. 1 

A general sel estie scale based on Rosenberg s a 
was also included in this study. Factor analysis of Rosen a 5 voa 
nal items (included in a pool of 56 items) yielded a positive E 5 (The 
scale of five items. The possible range of scores was from 5 to 20. 
new scale vs. original scale correlation coefficient 15 &@), Pi eee A 

Three measures of negative self-perception are ie A SAU 
short version of the Test Anxiety Questionnaire Mandler ум ad ete 
son, 1952) was used to measure fear 2, failure. The E oen icu 
included five items. This version correlated :93 with at оа 
version of the Test Anxiety Questionnaire. Little predictive 
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lost by reducing the number of items in the scale. The thirteen item 
version is correlated with vocabulary score at a modest level (—.24) as 
is the shortened scale (—.19) for the total sample of 2,826 white and 
Negro students of both sexes. Scores can range from 5 to 25. 

The fourth scale measures a passive-conforming orientation 
toward the world. This is a factor-analytically derived scale based on 
two sets of items. Two items were taken from the achievement values 
scale used by Rosen (1956). These are identified as items measuring 
"Present-Future Orientation" and ‘‘Passivistic-Activistic Orienta- 
tion" in the work cited. The remaining three items in the scale are 
Feagin's (1965) conformity scale.” For convenience the scale used in 
this analysis is referred to as the conformity scale. The maximum 
score possible on this scale is 23, the minimum score is 5. The revised 
scale correlates .84 with the original conformity scale. The correlation 
between this scale and the internal vs. external control scale (Rotter, 
1966) is —.27 for 924 northern and southern Negro males and —.34 
for 1263 northern and southern Negro females. 


Opportunities for Success 


Students’ perceptions of limited opportunities for success were 
measured by a scale based on a 13 item “awareness of limited oppor- 
tunities scale” (Landis and Scarpitti, 1965). It includes items such as 

My family can’t afford to give me the opportunities that most kids 
have". Four responses ranging from "strongly agree" to "strongly 
disagree" were allowed for each item. The correlation between the 
short version of this scale and the longer version is .89. The scale 
included seven items which permitted a range of scores from 7 to 28. 


Achievement Values 


imilari : "aspiration" item 
or a similar item asking students what they expect to be their future 


"The two Rosen (1956) items are: 
ping to have is already in the cards, so h 
b) Nowadays, with world conditions the i 
and lets tomorrow take care of itself. These items used the f. 


ү gly disagree. 
: (a) It is more important to be loyal and con- 
form to your own group than to try to cooperate with other groups; (b) To be success- 
ful, a group’s members must act and think alike; and (c) jes almost everyone 
agrees on something, there is little reason to Oppose it. Responses for these items 
were: strongly agree; agree; undecided; disagree; strongly disagree. í 
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occupation. It is used here as a measure of the incentive value of aca- 
demic success. 

Socioeconomic status was determined by using either father’s 
occupation as reported by students or mother’s education as reported 
by students as single indicators of family status. No attempt was made 
to measure “social class”, but a simple ranking of status levels on an 
objective index was desired. The single indicators serve this purpose. 
Therefore, father’s occupation is used as a seven point socioeconomic 
status indicator, while mother’s education is used as an eight point 
socioeconomic indicator. For multiple and partial correlation analy- 


ses, father’s occupation is used to measure socioeconomic status for 
northern males, and mother’s education is the socioeconomic measure 
for other students. This procedure is based on the zero order correla- 
tion between these measures and vocabulary score (see Table 4, part 


b)? 


Results 

Because ten variables are involved in this study, results are pre- 
sented in terms of correlation coefficients. 'The zero-order correlation 
matrix for males and females, northern and southern samples com- 
bined, is presented in "Table 2. It can be seen that most of the variables 
are interrelated at a statistically significant level although none of the 
correlation coefficients is large enough to indicate that any variable 
can be substituted for another. For both sexes, self-concept of ability 
and self-esteem are negatively related to perception of limited DD. 
tunities, test anxiety, and conformity. In exploring the relation of the 
variables to socioeconomic status (SES) and achievement, correlation 
coefficients for northern and southern males and females will be 
examined separately. These are presented in Table 3. 


Socioeconomic Status and Achievement 

Data in Table 3 indicate that there is not a very strong relation- 
ship between SES (socioeconomic status) and school grades among 
these students. SES is significantly correlated with grades only as 
southern females (r = -21). However, SES is related to vocabulary 
score in a positive direction for all four groups of students. The c 
lation coefficients are small (.18 to .25), but significant beyon: : e 
001 level of significance. The relationship is a little stronger for fe- 


fferent measure of socioeconomic status for portiem 
based on the desire of the author to allow fami ү 
of the variation in academic achievement in еас 


А ? jon and moth- 
group as possible. ‘Therefore, when choosing between father’s «Р таайа ath 
er's education, the indicator which yielded the higher perte heit 
vocabulary score was selected for inclusion 1n the partial correlatio 


"The rationale for using a di 
boys than for the other groups 1S 
social status to explain as much 
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males than for males in both the North and the South, but the sex dif- 
ference is greater in the South. SES is more strongly related to amount 
of expected future education than to any other variable in this study. 
This finding supports common sense expectations since the decision to 
attend college is often influenced by financial considerations. Results 
of a partial correlation analysis which controlled for all other vari- 
ables indicated that the partial correlation between SES and vocabu- 
lary score is significant for all groups except southern females, and the 
partial correlation between SES and expected education is significant 


for all four groups (see Table 5, part с). 


Socioeconomic Status and Personality Characteristics 


Table 3 also shows correlations of SES with personality vari- 
ables. SES is significantly and positively related to self-concept of 
ability, but the correlation coefficients are very small. The negative 
correlation of SES with perception of limited opportunities an con- 
formity is slightly higher. As one would expect, students with low 
family status are more likely than those with high family status to feel 
that their opportunities for occupational and educational success are 
limited. They are also more likely to adopt a passive conforming 
approach to life. Only one significant relationship is found between 
test anxiety and SES. None is found between self-esteem and SES. 


TABLE 3 
CORRELATION OF SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS WITH PERSONALITY AND ACHIEVEMENT 
BY SEX AND BY REGION 
relation with SES by Sex and Region 


шен 


Northern Southern Northern soja 
Variable N Males Males Females emales 
aT АЙ? (N = 400) (N=721) (N=566) (№=851) 
1 
Self-Concept of Ability .10* ١. اسار‎ Жы ,A4** 
Percepti f Limited 
"Orph у La _21*** _.23*** Ee 
и 5 05 NL 
Test Anxiety :00 .05 E A 
Self-Esteem 08 -.07 .03 AT 
Conformity -.07° = 15? %* 2t pum 
Vocabulary Score 21*"" (Jat :25«* pend 
Grade Point Average 01 .08* 06 Т 
Amount of Expected 
Future uice Agnes 2 30*** Mtt 
*p < ло 
**p < .05 
*** 
tss cept northern males for 


“The SES indicator is mother's education for all groups exc ia 
whom father’s occupation is the SES measure. This procedure yields Be og dk E 
tion coefficients when SES is correlated with verbal ability. The number o! 


i quen р iables. 
comparison varies slightly due to missing data for one or both variat 
* This variable d 42 (9 :05) with mother’s education for northern males. 
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Personality Characteristics and Achievement 


In presenting results of this portion of the analysis, grades, ver- 
bal ability, and amount of expected future education are each treated 
separately as dependent variables. The zero-order correlation coeffi- 
cients for grades are presented in Table 4 (part a). Self-concept of 
ability and self-esteem are positively correlated with grade point aver- 
age. As expected, perception of limited opportunities and conformity 
are negatively related to grades. Although some correlation coeffi- 
cients are quite small, most of the relationships are statistically signifi- 
cant; this is due essentially to the large size of the sample. 

It is apparent that self-concept of ability is the strongest person- 
ality correlate of grades. For northern students, this variable is more 
highly correlated with grades than vocabulary score. While the rela- 
tionship of self-concept of ability to grades is strong in the South, it is 
not as good a predictor of grades as vocabulary score. Next to self- 
concept of ability and vocabulary score, amount of expected future 
education is the variable most consistently related to grades among the 
four groups of students. 


Sex and Regional Differences 


Sex and regional differences in the strength of associations 
between the remaining personality characteristics and grades are 
evident. Perception of limited opportunities is more strongly related to 
grades in the southern sample than in the northern sample, while 
conformity 1s more strongly related to grades of females than of males. 
Test anxiety is not strongly related to grades in this population. 

Since most of the variables examined in this study are interrelat- 
ed, partial correlation coefficients were computed to determine how 
much each variable independently contributes to the prediction of 
academic achievement. The partial correlation coefficients provide a 
statistical estimate of the contribution of each variable when the influ- 
ence of all other variables is statistically controlled. 

It is quite clear from the partial correlation coefficients in Table 
5 (part a) that self-concept of ability and vocabulary score account for 
most of the explained variation in grades. The partial correlation 
between self-concept of ability and grades is significant for all groups. 
The partial correlation of conformity and grades is significant for all 

groups except southern males. Expected education is not significantly 
related to grades when the effects of other variables are remove 
except among southern males. The partial correlation between SES 
and grades is negative in three of the sex and regional samples, but 
reaches significance only among northern females. In summing up the 
results of this analysis, it is apparent that the correlation of most 0 
these variables with grades is based on their intercorrelation with 
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TABLE 4 
Zero OnDER CORRELATION BETWEEN EACH INDEPENDENT VARIABLE AND GRADES, 
JOCABULARY SCORE, AND EXPECTED EDUCATION BY SEX AND REGION 


Northern Southern Northern Southern 
Variable Name Males Males Females Females 
(N =400)* (М =721)* (N =566)* (М „851)* 


a. Grades as Dependent Variable 


Self-Concept of Ability .50 A3 .60 4 
Perception of Limited 

Opportunities -1 -32 -14 Em 
Test Anxiety -13 -20 -.15 -14 
Self-Esteem 26 26 24 15 
Conformity -.25 =.25 -.39 E 
Vocabulary Score 34 49 A2 57 
Amount of Expected 

Future Education 38 38 36 38 
Father's Occupation 91 03 07 07 
Mother's Education 9з 08 06 21 

b. Vocabulary Score as Dependent Variable 

Self-Concept of Ability 33 27 36 32 
Perception of Limited 

Opportunities -21 -43 -.23 -A3 
Test Anxiety -20 -21 -19 -22 
Self-Esteem 32 34 19 18 
Conformity -.32 =.37 -4l -46 
Grade Point Average 34 49 .42 57 
Amount of Expected 

Future Education 36 35 3] 35 
Father's Occupation 21 14 10 12 
Mother’s Education 13 18 25 24 

c. Expected Education as Dependent Variable 

Self-Concept of Ability 56 38 53 42 
Perception of Limited 

Opportunities -.24 -31 ~ 28 0 
Test Anxiety -21 -.10 -.13 -5 
Self-Esteem 21 16 24 as 
Conformity -.36 -21 -M = 
Vocabulary Score 36 35 37 36 
Grade Point Average 38 38 36 E 
Father's Occupation 19 21 21 E 
Mother's Education 17 23 30 za 


“The number of cases on which these З 
missing data for some students on severa \ rn males, coelficients of 
11 and .15 are needed for p < .05 апар < 01 respectively; for 


01; for 
northern females, coefficients of .10 and 13 are needed for $ < 05 and $ < Ot; 
southern females, coefficients of .09 and 12 are needed for Р genni ан 25; 


minimum number of cases in each group is: northern males, 30 
northern females, 424; southern females, 566. 
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TABLE 5 
PARTIAL CORRELATION BETWEEN EACH INDEPENDENT VARIABLE AND GRADES, 
VOCABULARY SCORE, AND EXPECTED EDUCATION (CONTROLLING FOR 
EFFECTS OF OTHER INDEPENDENT VARIABLES) BY SEX AND REGION 


Northern Southern Northern Southern 
Variable Name Males Males Females Females 
(N =400)* (№ =721)* (М = 566)° (N =851)* 


а. Grades as Dependent Variable 


Self-Concept,of Ability 32 .28 46 29 
Perception of Limited 

Opportunities 05 -.08 .08 -.12 
Test Anxiety 91 -.04 .06 .09 
Self-Esteem 02 03 -.02 -.06 
Conformity -42 -.06 -.22 RIA 
Vocabulary Score „И, .30 :23 37 
Socioeconomic Status’ -.09 -.07 A3 03 
Amount of Expected 

Future Education 08 45 01 07 

b. Vocabulary Score as Dependent Variable ү 

Self-Concept of Ability .00 .00 :00 01 
Perception of Limited 

Opportunities .00 -.16 -.02 = 15 
Test Anxiety -.10 -.01 -,2 -.08 
Self-Esteem 20 24 03 06 
Conformity -48 —25 -22 -25 
Grade Point Average 17 30 23 37 
Socioeconomic Status? 17 11 16 07 
Amount of Expected 

Future Education 13 11 m2 07 

€ Expected Future Education as Dependent Variable 

Self-Concept of Ability 44 26 34 25 
Perception of Limited 

Opportunities -.06 -.15 -.09 -19 
Test Anxiety -.05 07 03 03 
Self-Esteem -13 -.02 01 07 
Conformity ~.23 -04 -.10 -06 
Vocabulary Score 43 11 12 07 
Socioeconomic Status? 13 16 i 19 25 
Grade Point Average 08 15 01 7 


lation coefficients are based varies due to 


northern females, coefficients of .10 and .13 are needed for p < .05 and р < .01; for 
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other variables. Most of the relationship between grades and percep- 
tion of limited opportunities, self-esteem, expected education, and test 
anxiety, is probably explainable in terms of their relatively high cor- 
relation with either vocabulary score or self-concept of ability or both. 

The combined effects of several variables is indicated by the tech- 
nique of multiple correlation. The combination of variables in Table 5 
(part a) resulted in the following multiple correlation coefficients with 
grades as the dependent variable: northern boys, .55; southern boys, 
‘61; northern girls, .67; and southern girls, .66. Thus, these variables 
are least effective for predicting academic achievement among north- 
ern boys and most effective for predicting academic achievement 
among northern and southern girls. 


Personality Characteristics and Vocabulary Score 


Table 4 (part b) shows the zero-order correlations of personality 
variables with vocabulary score. The conformity scale is the most 
consistent personality correlate of vocabulary score across the four 
samples. Grade point average and amount of expected education are 
also strongly related to vocabulary score in all four samples. The 
remaining scales are differentially predictive by sex or region. 

The partial correlation results for vocabulary score (Table 5, 
part b) indicate that, with other variables controlled, conformity is 
still a strong correlate of vocabulary score in each of the four groups. 
It is the only personality variable with a consistently significant par- 
tial correlation coefficient. Some interesting sex and regional varia- 
tions are evident when we look at other variables. For example, per- 
ception of limited opportunities is significantly related to —— 
score among southern students, but is not significant for nort e 
students. The regional difference in the effect of test anxiety is in the 
opposite direction. Self-esteem is significantly related to vocabu а 
scores of male students, but is not related to the scores of female 
students. і 1 

When the combined effect of this set of variables 1S ged 
regional differences in their effectiveness аге quite apparent. ii ni 
vocabulary score as the атат ف‎ the respective multı 
correlation coefficients are: northern males, - 
northern females, .56; and southern females, .66. Vocabulary scores 
of southern students are predicted more effective 
northern students. 


Correlates of Amount of Expected Education А 

In the treatment of grades and vocabulary score, e = 
expected education was discussed as an independent va кз 
Table 4 (part с), it is treated asa dependent variable. Аз poi 
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earlier, SES is more strongly related to this aspect of academic 
achievement than to either vocabulary score or grades. The two 
achievement measures, grades and vocabulary score, are about 
equally correlated with amount of expected education in all four 
groups. For northern students of both sexes, self-concept of ability is 
by far the most effective correlate of amount of expected education. 
Among southern students, self-concept of ability is only a little more 
highly correlated with expected education than grades and vocabulary 
score. 

Data in Table 5 (part c) show that the partial correlation 
between self-concept of ability and amount of expected education is 
considerably larger than the partial correlation of any other personal- 
ity variable with amount of expected education. This pattern is found 
in all four groups. Socioeconomic status is the only other variable 
which is significantly related to expected education in each sample. 
Vocabulary score is significantly related to expected education in all 
groups except southern females. Test anxiety is not significantly 
related to this variable. The relationship of the remaining variables to 
expected education varies by sex or region. 

The combined effect of these variables for predicting educational 
expectations varies by region. The amount of expected future educa- 
tion is predicted more effectively among northern males (multiple 
correlation coefficient = .65,) and northern females (multiple correla- 
tion coefficient = .60) than among southern males and females 
(multiple correlation coefficients — .53 and .58 respectively) by this 
combination of variables. 


In conclusion. . . 


Socioeconomic status was found to be negligibly related to stu- 
dent grades for northern males, southern males, and northern fe- 
males. Only for southern females is SES significantly related to 
grades. SES is significantly related to vocabulary score and amount of 
expected education for all four groups of students, but the relationship 
between SES and expected education is stronger than that between 
SES and vocabulary score. SES is not strongly related to the personal- 
ity-attitude variables examined in this study, although some statisti- 
cally significant relationships are present. Results indicate that SES is 
very weakly related to test anxiety and self-esteem (positive self 
regard), but is more strongly related to perception of limited oppor- 
tunities and conformity (negatively). Low family status is associate 
with high perceived limitations on opportunities and a passive con- 
forming approach to life. 

Results of zero-order and partial correlation analyses indicate 
that intercorrelation among variables explains some of the correlation 
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between personality variables, vocabulary score, grades, and amount 
of expected education. With grades as the dependent variable, only 
self-concept of ability and vocabulary test score are significant corre- 
lates in all four samples when other variables are controlled. Self- 
concept of ability is not related to vocabulary score when other vari- 
ables are controlled, but conformity is a strong correlate of vocabulary 
score in each sex and regional sample. Sex and regional differences in 
relative effectiveness of other variables for predicting vocabulary score 
were quite prevalent. Self-concept of ability and socioeconomic status 
are the most consistent correlates of amount of expected future 
education. 


Self-Concept of Ability and Conformity 


The principle value of this paper has been the identification of 
two variables, self-concept of ability and conformity, which appear to 
have considerable value as non-ability predictors of academic achieve- 
ment among northern and southern Negro students. The pioneer 
work of Brookover and his associates (1962, 1965, 1967) in develop- 
ing the self-concept of ability scale deserves recognition. They have 
pointed out in a recent report (1967) that it is in precisely those 
schools where the greatest obstacles to achievement аге present (those 
with high academic standards) that the self-concept of ability scale is 
most effective. The fact that the correlation of self-concept of ability 
and grades is higher among northern students than among sout bop 
students in this study supports this contention. Brookover et al. (1965, 
1967) have also demonstrated that self-concept of ability is modifiable 
and that changes in self-concept of ability are related to changes 1n 
academic achievement. 1 д 3 

The “conformity” variable used in this study is perceived as 
measure of a concept similar to alienation. It is a negative cone a 
sense of control. The finding that conformity is тоге strongly relate 
to verbal ability than to grades, but self-concept o 


bal ability raises a q 
peti т. grade de e deca (1 966). Coleman ound that 


riance in academic achieve- 


concept to be more important than his measure О 

icti i i es 0 

predicting academic achievement of Negro students. Two meen А 
because no good rationa e coul 


academic achievement were used here 
be found for selecting one in preference to the other. 


Although correlational studies do not result in the MI 
of direction of causation, additional studies of this „у жй fee 
help identify the factors ‘associated with academic achie i 
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tive experimental studies must be based on a knowledge of the rele- 
vance of variables for the behavior in question. Many significant 
experimental studies turn out to be irrelevant for predicting academic 
achievement under uncontrolled conditions. It would appear that 
researchers should start with variables of known relevance before 
going on to experimental analyses in a search for causes. The results 
of this study suggest that empirical validation of predictive instru- 
ments for specific populations of students is a necessity for researchers. 
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Initial Effects of Desegregation 
on the Achievement Motivation of Negro 
Elementary School Children* 


Joseph Veroff and Stanton Peele 
University of Michigan 


This paper will explore a school desegregation program to see 
what initial effects it had on Negro children's achievement motivation. 
In so doing this paper will also provide some descriptive analyses of 
the achievement motivations of Negro youngsters in school settings 
with different racial balances. In the initial stage the desegregation 
program seems to have had positive effects on the achievement orien- 
tation of some children; for others, it seems to have had very little 
effect. Generally speaking, the results are complex, suggesting that 
methods for evoking a higher achievement orientation in Negro chil- 
dren will have to take a more pa 
sex, his age, the specific type of school setting. Ev 
the results differ depending on how achievement mo 
assessed. Social planners will have to tà 


account. k 
The analyses in this paper were made possible through a unique 
research opportunity that was established by the public school system 
in a small midwestern city. Prior to the fall of 1965, there had been a 
problem of de facto segregation in that city, very much like that exist- 
*The research in the study was sponsored by а grant (No. 6-1320) from the 
Office of Education (Patricia Carrigan, principal investigator). 
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ing for many other small northern cities. The Negro population is 
primarily concentrated in a small ghetto with four neighborhood 
schools servicing the area. One of the schools was predominantly 
Negro; the other had a near equal balance of the races. Aside from the 
other two schools (each with small populations of Negroes), there 
were very few Negro children in the other schools of the city. A buss- 
ing procedure was adopted by the public school system as a solution to 
the problem of the predominantly Negro school. The bussing involved - 
compulsory transfer of the population of the predominantly Negro 
school to predominantly white schools in other parts of the city. 
Henceforth, we will refer to these children as the Transferred Pupils. 
Elementary education was discontinued in the school building that 
previously housed the transferred group. The Transferred Pupils 
were reassigned to six receiving schools, five of which were too far 
from the home neighborhood for the children to walk. Bussing was 
required. Such a procedure has been adopted or has been contem- 
plated by many American school systems as a solution to existing 


racial imbalances. 
The Control Group 


„The school with equal p 
retained without change. Potential] 


Henceforth, we will refer to this sch 
forth, w ool as th - 
and to its pupils as the Non-transferred Pupils ia Sins 


h : = * 
school system under investi opportunity provided by the particular 


? а year's dese, i 
assessed. In particular the Negro Transferred Pupils m E p 


amd: s 
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pared to the Negro Non-transferred Pupils after the former had 
experienced one year of desegregation. Hopefully further testing of 
these same children over a longer span of time will take place, and the 
more permanent effects of the bussing procedure or the desegregation, 
in general, can be assessed. In this paper, however, we will only be 
assessing such effects on achievement motivation after one year. Infor- 
mation on other factors will be forthcoming in a report to the Office of 
Education. 

In looking at the changes in the achievement motivation scores 
between 1965 and 1966, we will investigate the complex set of condi- 
tions that in addition to normal developmental differences might be 
affecting these changes in different groups. 

For the Transferred Negro Pupil the year’s experience in a 
receiver school meant going from a predominantly Negro school 
population to a predominantly white population—from being part of 
a racial majority to being part of a racial minority. After transfer 
there were 4 percent to 15 percent Negroes in the Receiver classrooms 
and approximately 7 percent in the Receiver Schools. But also an 
obvious change in the socioeconomic status of the composition of his 
school had occurred. And the population in the primarily middleclass 
Receiver Schools was more prepared for the school curriculum than 
the population of the predominantly lower-class Negro school. 

For the white and Negro Non-transferred Pupils, the year from 
1965 to 1966 was spent in a school that services approximately the 
same number of Negroes as it does whites. In this Non-transferred 
school district, not all component neighborhoods are integrated. The 


` ghetto area, although it includes some white families, borders on a 


predominantly white residential area. Major friendship groups exist 
primarily within fairly restricted neighborhood districts, although 
there is intermingling on the playground during school. One might 
say then that either motivational changes or motivational stability for 
these groups in the year from 1965 to 1966 can potentially reflect the 
effect of experiencing a school setting in which the racial balance is 
not predominantly one race or the other. Compared to the predomi- 
nantly Negro school before desegregation, it is undoubtedly a higher 
status school for the Negro in the community, both in prestige and 
socioeconomic status of the families it serves. Compared to most of the 
predominantly white schools in that community, the Non-transferred 
school is undoubtedly a lower status school for the white child. 


A General Psychological Issue . . 


While the research reported in this paper has its primary focus 
on the racial problem this country is facing today, we would like to 
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int out that the results of this study may have some generalization 
lasek the immediate practical social problem. A general psychologi- 
cal issue at stake here might be stated as follows: what are the effects 
of a change in reference group norms on personal motivation? The 
Negro children from the predominantly Negro school were trans- 
ferred to schools where the level of achievement is much higher. For 
the Negro child in such a situation the possibilities for comparisons of 
his performance to the higher norms could be quite traumatic. But 
such comparison could ultimately have positive effects on the motiva- 
tion of the youngster, especially if modelling phenomena can occur. 
Katz (1967) has recently suggested that the introduction of a social 
comparison group of high ability in desegregation would have a posi- 
tive effect on a child who experiences cross-racial acceptance in the 
classroom but may, in fact, be detrimental to the motivation of a child 
who experiences cross-racial rejection in the classroom. Thus Katz 
should predict that desegregation in the present study would effect the 
variance of achievement motivation of N egro children. I 
We entered this study, however, with no a priori predictions 
about what would happen to the achievement motivation of the chil- 
dren as they were moved from a predominantly Negro to a predomi- 
nantly white school setting. We undertoo 
empirical question in mind. The results, 
theoretical hypotheses for further generalizations. 


Measuring Achievement Motivation 

Ап attempt to measure achieve: 
sters by utilizing techniques suitable 
tion is beset with many difficulti 
when the comparisons to be made i 


‘ 
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his perceptions of the world when he gives an apperceptive fantasy 
about achievement. Is it projected fantasy, compensatory fantasy, or 
merely his appraisal of what the world is like? 

It was because of such difficulties with both questionnaires and 
projective measures, especially in their use with young children, that 
the senior investigator undertook the development of the behavioristic 
measures of achievement motivation. These are the measures that will 
be reported in this paper. There will be a measure of autonomous 
achievement motivation and a measure of social comparison achieve- 
ment motivation. A recent report (Veroff, 1967) summarizes in some 
detail the validity of these measures. We will discuss each briefly 
below. 


Autonomous Achievement Motivation 


A measure of autonomous achievement motivation taps a child's 
risktaking preferences and is based on Atkinson's formulation of 
achievement risk behavior (1964). Individually tested, the child is 
asked to state his preferences of different levels of difficulty on a 
graded task. He is asked to perform a task series until he fails two in a 
row of that series. The child is then asked to select one of four tasks: 
the easiest one; the last one he was able to do correctly; the first one he 
failed; and the last one he failed (the most difficult). The choice of 
either the last one he was able to do correctly or the first one he failed 
is assumed to be a choice of moderate difficulty. : 

According to Atkinson's thinking about this kind of behavior, a 
choice of moderate difficulty may represent positive resultant achieve- 
ment tendency. The choice of either the easiest task or the most dif- 
ficult one is assumed to be a choice reflecting a negative, avoidant 
tendency. That is, the child in selecting an easy or a very difficult 
task is avoiding challenge or avoiding achievement risk; his avoidant 
tendency is assumed to be stronger than his positive achievement 
interests. The children make four such choices in this measure of 
achievement motivation. The number of challenging tasks selected is 
taken as the measure of a child's positive achievement motivation and 
has a possible range of zero to four. In this measure we do not differ- 
entiate between low scores stemming from overaspiration or underas- 
piration. All that we measure is: does the child take moderate risks? It 
is assumed to be a measure of autonomous achievement motivation 
because the standards of excellence for the child are based on his own 
capacity to achieve. The child is not given any information about how 
well other children perform the tasks or about how much the experi- 
menter expects the child to do. The child only knows at what level of 
difficulty he himself can perform a given task. 
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Tasks Cover Different Domains of Skill 


It is important to note that the four tasks that are used as part of 
this measure of autonomous achievement motivation cover somewhat 
different domains of skill. The child is asked to perform a motor- 
visual memory task—reproducing strings of beads arranged in 
various patterns; a motor task—throwing a ball into a basket from 
various distances; a memory task—recalling pictures that he has been 
shown; and an aesthetic task—copying figures of various complexi- 


ivation changes in the school setting, and 


eats Pers, test anxiety under 
: 1 iütudes about independence and 
achievement, and the way in which the child Generalives his experi- 


(Veroff, 1967 ; *hese results are summarized elsewhere 
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these to try. It is assumed that a child’s general interest in comparison 
to others of his own age and sex is assessed by the level of difficulty he 
prefers to try, given only one as a possible choice. In the 1965 admin- 
istration the three tasks were contained in 3" x 2" x 2” cardboard 
boxes. The test administrator shook the boxes to indicate that there 
was something in them for the child to do. In the 1966 administration 
the three tasks were contained in 5" x 7” yellow envelopes. In the 
1965 administration after making his choice, the child was asked to 
perform a probability matching task. The probability matching task 
was sufficiently vague so that it was very difficult to assess whether the 
child had truly succeeded or failed at it. In the 1966 administration 
the child had as his task telling stories in response to pictures. Again 
success or failure at it was ambiguous. 

Two types of scores can be derived from this measure. One score 
represents the level of difficulty of social comparison that the child 
selects: easy, challenging, or hard. For the measure of social compari- 
son achievement motivation, however, we use not the absolute level of 
difficulty but whether or not the child selects the moderate level of dif- 
ficulty. Again, following Atkinson's views, we would predict that high 
achievement orientation is reflected in the selection of a moderately 
difficult social comparison rather than the most difficult or the easiest. 
Both measures, however, will be examined in the study—the absolute 
level of social comparison desired and whether or not the child selects 
moderate social comparison. 


Data Collection 

In the spring of 1965, prior to transfer, these measures of 
achievement motivation were collected during individual sessions with 
nearly 1,000 pupils in kindergarten through 5th grade in the three 
groups: the Transferred (N = 165); the Non-transferred (N = 
409); and the Receiver (N = 419, representing a 20 percent sample). 
Nine interviewers were randomly assigned to different schools. The 
interviewers were all females between the ages of 20 and 45 years of 
age, recruited from a university and interested citizens in the commu- 
nity. Interviewers were carefully briefed on the procedures in order to 
minimize interviewer effect; they were particularly briefed on how 
to answer the questions the children might ask about the nature 
and goals of the testing and their specific responses on the tests. 
Lus were no systematic interviewer effects that emerged in the data 
analysis. 

Т 1966, the Transferred and Non-transferred Pupils were 
retested, but this time a// of the pupils in the Receiver schools were 
tested. This resulted in a total population of nearly 3,000 pupils in the 
1966 testing. The only difference between the two testing procedures 
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was that in the second testing, envelopes were used instead of the 
white boxes for containing the tests of social comparison motivation. 
Different interviewers were used for each year. 

In that it involved testing and retesting of elementary school chil- 
dren after a year, this procedure made available data pertaining to 
changes in achievement motivation from kindergarten to first grade, 
from first grade to second grade, and so on 


Motivation Scores 


second testing: An autonomous achievement motivation score 
(ranging from 0 to 4); a level of social comparison (ranging from 1 
through 3 with 1 representing the easy end of the scale); and a social 


ance were computed on three sets of Scores: the 1965 scores; the 1966 
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In the analyses of variance or covariance four variables and their 
interactions were explored: age, race, sex, and school. Three age clas- 
sifications were used—early, middle, and late elementary school 
years. Early elementary school years meant the kindergarten and first 
graders of 1965 who became the first and second graders of 1966; 
middle elementary school years meant the second and third graders of 
1965 who became the third and fourth graders of 1966; and late 
school years meant the fourth and fifth graders of 1965 who became 
the fifth and sixth graders of 1966. We only considered white and 
Negro pupils. 


Relative School Status 

In defining the school variable we wished to explore a social 
psychologically defined difference that might have potential general- 
izability beyond the immediate school situation. At the same time we 
wanted to look at specific school effects. Therefore in the 1965 analy- 
sis of variance we defined the school variable as the relative school 
status for the child depending on his race, both in terms of prestige in 
the community and socioeconomic status of the families it services. 
Thus, we lumped together the Negro Transferred Pupils with the 
white Non-transferred Pupils and called this a group with a low 
status school environment. Considering that in 1965 the Negro 
Transfers were in predominantly Negro schools and the white 
Non-transfers were in the 50% Negro, 50% white school, we noted 
that, in both cases, these children are deprived of extensive contact 
with children whose backgrounds represent a higher rung on the 
ladder of social mobility." In the same manner we combined the 
Negro Non-transferred Pupils, who were in the racially-balanced 
school, with the white Receiver Pupils, who were in the virtually all- 
white schools, and called this a high status school environment.” In 
both cases, these children children have contact with school mates 
whose backgrounds represent either slightly higher. levels of social 
mobility or the same moderate or high level. We will ignore the small 
number (31) of white Transferred Pupils in this analysis. 

For both 1966 scores and change scores we combined the Negro 
Transferred Pupils with the white Non-transferred Pupils and the 
Negro Non-transferred Pupils with the white Receiver Pupils again. 


„This assumption is not entirely accurate for many of the white Non-transferred 
Pupils, many of whom live in the same ghetto area as the Negroes. " 

. "The Receiver Schools vary in their social class composition. Two are uniformly 
high, two are quite heterogeneous, and two border on being low status groups. We 
are putting these all together and would argue only that on the average these schools 
are of higher social status than white Non-transfer Pupils. We kept them as a group 
so that reliable comparisons with the 1966 Receiver School scores could be made. 
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In this analysis we were exploring a different school variable, the rela- 
tive “minority” status of the child. A Negro in a Receiver school is in 
a clear minority; a white child in a school with a high proportion of 
Negro pupils might be considered to be in a psychological minority 
position, relative to his out-of-school environment, while in the same 
situation a Negro might be considered to be in a psychological major- 
ity position. These school variables are very grossly defined; they 
were set up this way for exploratory purposes only. It is not the school 
variables per se in which we are mostly interested, although they did 
yield some interesting results. Rather, our interest is in the difference 
between the effects of different types of school conditions on Negro 
children. Therefore, in our analyses of variance, we are looking par- 
ticularly for race-school interactions. We will especially be interested 
in differences between “minority” and "majority" status of 
Negroes—the Transferred and the Non-transferred Pupils. 


Results: 1965 Achievement Motivation Scores 
(Before Desegregation) 


Following Katz’ h thesis we looked f. iability di 
in scores across groupe, No variability. di Co HERES 
scores. However, in Tabl 


ing confidence intervals for 
ned following significant F- 


K at 1 sired social comparison we no 
longer find any racial differences, but there is a shot status differ- 
ence which reflects the fact that children j 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION SCORES IN 1965 
(By RACE x GRADE x SEX x SCHOOL STATUS) 


Type of Achievement Motivation 


Autonomous Social Level of De- 
Grade School Achievement Achievement sired Social 
Level Sex Status (N) Motivation Motivation Comparison 
White Negro White Negro White Negro White Negro 
Early 
Grades Boys Low! (28) (16) 2.89 2.38 36 12 164 1.88 
(K-1) High (67) (17) 2.58 2.65 3 .06 1.34 1.12 
Girls Low (27) (22) 2.33 2.04 ТИ 14 ‚29 x 
High (70) (26) 250 2.27 09 :04 1.14 1.27 
Middle 
Grades Boys Low (24) (15) 2.71 2.07 21 27 1.96 1.94 
(2-3) High (71) (21) 2.84 2.52 ES .19 1.7 1.95 
Girls Low (29) (23) 2.86 226 21 7 2057 221 
High (72) (27) 3.06 2:59 26 26 1.54 1.54 
Later 
Grades Boys Low (29) (17) 2.62 2.12 55 29 2:19. 9} 2:23, 
(4-5) High (69) (25) 243 2.16 :46 40 2.34 2.04 


Girls Low (29) (10) 3.31 1.90  .59 -10 1:93 2:70 
High (70) (17) 303 2.65 .53 47 1.86 1.94 
—— ED E e P E 
' "Low" school status is defined as 80 percent Negro balance for Negro children, and 
47 percent Negro balance for white children; *high" school status is defined as 47 percent 
Negro balance for Negro children and 3 percent balance for white children. 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF 1965 ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION SCORES 


F-Tests for Analyses of Variance in: 


Autonomous Social Level of De- 

Type of Achievement Achievement sired Social 

Variance Tested Motivation Motivation Comparison 

df F b F b F b 

A (grade level) (2,807) 420 .02 37.64 001 77.88 .001 

B (sex) (1,807) 3.60 2.57 30.08 — .001 
C (race) (1,807) 22.60  .001 9.94 .005 ‘04 

D (school status) ^ (1,807) 2.02 14 13.67 001 
AXB (2,807) 6.90 001 1.37 05 
АХС (2807) 89 83 07 

AXD (2,807) 71 T 308 .05 
BXC (1,807) — 1.68 598 .05 1.96 
BXD (1,807) .80 33 321 
ер (1,807) 274 (10) 62 3.17 
AXBXC (2807) 37 7 141 

AXBXD (2807) 25 58 6.68 005 
AXCXD (2,807) 38 2.50 1.02 
BXCXD (1,807) 00 09 21 


AXBXCXD (2,807) 95 1.32 1.57 
—ФЕВХСХӘ icut COND a SOS н бы наш СИ ME ae 
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applying some Scheffe Testing of mean differences reveals that only 
boys in the early grades and girls in the upper grades are particularly 
more aspiring in setting social comparison levels if they are in schools 
of low social status—schools that deprive them of contact with others 
who may represent models for improving their position. Only for 
these groups were the school differences significant. 


Results: 1966 Achievement Motivation Scores 
(After Desegregation) 


Again no significant variability differences in scores were 
obtained. However, the same racial differences found in the 1965 


lower in both autonomous and social comparison achievement 
motivation (cf. Tables 3 and 4). 


А new result a 


TABLE 3 
MEAN ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION SCORES IN 1966 
(BY RACE x GRADE x SEX x MINORITY STATUS IN SCHOOL 


Type of Achievement Motivation 


бел Minority" Autonomous Social Level of De- 

poet ad _ Status Achievement Achievement sired Social 

in School (N) Motivation Motivation Comparison 

ter WhiteNegro White Negro White Negro White Negro 

Ys Boys Minority (36) (16) 306 275 36 19 186 1.94 

2) _ Majority (269) (20) 233.245 30 — 1s 1,72. „129, 

Girls Minority (35) (23) 297 256 14 22 160 1.48 

NEN, ajority (261) (27) "284 2.89 27 Пу 1:52 "3:33 
Grades Boys Minority (29) (13) 279 2.62 

nor : 45-23 7 200 

(3-4) _ Majority (275) (21) 275 219 53 29 i 2.43 

Girls Minority (93) 02 30 259 ^5 18 224 218 

ынд jority (266) (32) "093 a gq 55 31 195 200 

Grades Boys Minority (32) (16) 228 2 
(5-6) Majority (213) (27) 255 oye 20 50. 237 225 


.,. Majori 95 218 4g » 
Girls Minority (30) (10) 287 198 " E TEC 
Majority (231) (21) 273 006 { | ) 


1; majority status for a 
эф, ٤ М ? for В : ans 
attending a predominately white receiver school. ^ white child me 


^ 
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TABLE 4 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF 1966 ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION SCORES 


F-Tests for Analyses of Variance in: 


Autonomous Social Level of De- 
Type of Achievement Achievement sired Social 
Variance Tested Motivation Motivation Comparison 
df F А Е p F p 
A (grade level) (2,1934) 7.40 -001 55.59 .001 148.02  .001 
B (sex) (1,1934) 8.10 .005 1.45 3100 .001 
C (race) (1,1934) 8.08 .005 19.95 :001 56 Р 
D (minority status 
in school) (1,1934) 404 5.74 .025 575  .025 
AXB (2,1934) 1.56 3.82 .025 24 
АХС (2,1934) 29 2.37 329  .05 
AXD (2,1934) .66 1.07 45 
BXC (1,1934) .68 .62 67 
BXD (1,1934) — .26 2.09 90 
CXD (1,1934) — .56 .03 00 
AXBXC (2,1934) 39 58 77 
AXBXD (2,1934) 11 47 2.31 
AXCXD (2,1934) 10 20 2.41 
BXCXD (1,1934) 7.93 .005 .60 2.00 
AXBXCXD (2,1934). 1.17 1.79 4.81 :01 


group (the “majority” school). The opposite trend consistently 
applies to the girls’ scores. None of these results are separately signifi- 
cant by Scheffe Testing, but the overall consistency is impressive! 

In addition to the race difference there were significant school 
differences found in the analysis of social comparison achievement 
Motivation scores. Children in minority status tended to have lower 
scores. This trend is not consistent in all groups. One of the important 
inconsistencies is an opposite trend for Negro boys in the later grades. 

Before we highlight this inconsistency let us look at the analysis 
of the absolute level of desired social comparison. There, too, a school 
effect was significant with children in minority status, like the chil- 
dren in schools of lower status in 1965, stating higher levels of desired 
social comparison. But, in the analysis of these scores, we also find 
minority status producing a significant effect in interaction with age, 
sex, and race. Although there are no Scheffe comparisons that are 
strikingly significant, this interaction effect seems best interpreted as 
follows: while minority status tends to be associated with higher 
means for most groups, it tends to be associated with lower means for 
Negro boys in the middle and later school years. This inconsistency 
Parallels the inconsistency mentioned earlier: while minority school 
Status is associated with lower social comparison achievement motiva- 
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tion scores generally, it is associated with higher social comparison 
achievement motivation scores in older Negro boys. 

This pattern of results suggests the following interpretative 
summary of the 1966 social comparison achievement motivation 
scores and absolute desired level scores: minority school status, in 
contrast to majority school status, is generally associated with lower 
social comparison achievement motivation scores because it is also 
associated with tendencies to overaspire. In the desegregation setting 
there are some peculiar conditions that counter this trend for older 
Negro boys. For them, becoming one of two or three Negroes in an 
otherwise white school room evidently produces lower aspirations in 
social comparison and higher social comparison achievement motiva- 
tion than for Negroes ina racially balanced school classroom. 


Results: Changes from 1965 to 1966 


Achievement Motivation Scores 
A perspective on any of these results, especially as they apply to 
desegregation, can best be obtained by analyzing the scores directly 


gauging the change in scores from 1965 to 1966, but controlling for 
the correlation these scores have with initial scores. These adjusted 


; anges in autonomous achievement motiva- 
tion. We have already antici 


- Table 6 indicates that there is significant sex X 


е minority school setting, regardless of 
lange scores than the Nae boys remaining in 
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TABLE 5 
MEAN CHANGE IN ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION SCORES FROM 1965 TO 1966 
ADJUSTED FOR CORRELATION WITH INITIAL SCORES 
(By Race x GRADE x SEX x MINORITY STATUS IN SCHOOL IN 1966) 


Type of Achievement Motivation Change 


Minority’ Autonomous Social Desired 
Status in Achievement Achievement Level of 
Grade School Motivation Motivation Social 
Level Sex (1966) (N) Change" Change” Comparison” 
WhiteNegro White Negro White Negro White Negro 
Early 
Grades Boys Minority (25) (16) 17 64 .09 -.04 09 -47 
(1-2) Majority (64) (16) .30  -06 .07 -.04 .36 53 
Girls Minority: (27% 22) 2 Лб АДЫ 08 64 #59 
Majority (69) (25) .50 71 -.02 -.06 70 30 
Middle 
Grades Boys Minority (24) (15) 17 .90 .28 -.08 16 45 
(3-4) Majority (69) (21) -02 -37 23 i08,; 22309937581 
Girls Minority (29) (23) 03 .59 .28 -.04 05 -4 
Majority (69). (27), 261-9954. фага» =02 163^ OAA 
Later 
Grades Boys Minority (28) (16) -.32 .92 13 25 -06 -.32 
(5-6) Majority (68) (24) 13 35 16! 207. 230 2d 
.19 .07 ЛІ -.70 


Girls Minority (29) (8) -76 .65 
Majority (65) (16) 25 192 024 За А 0224. 
' Minority status for a Negro child means attending а predominantly white school in 
1966 and for a white child means attending a school with 47 percent Negro pupils; ma- 
jority status for a Negro child means attending a school with 47 percent Negro pupils, anc 
for a white child means attending predominantly white schools. 
Adjusted for correlation between change scores and initial scores. 


g or a shift downwards from overas- 


shift upwards from underaspirin 
to see whether there was 


piring or from both. We examined the data 
any systematic shift from under- or overaspiring and found none. 
Therefore, the change in autonomous achievement motivation scores 
for Transferred Negro boys seems to reflect a general moderation 0 
aspirations in the group. 


Changes in Social Comparison 


„Next, let us consider changes in social comparison achievement 
motivation. From Table 6 we can note a significant race difference. 
Looking at Table 5, we see that generally Negro children did not 
develop social comparison achievement motivation as rapidly as the 
white children did—especially during the middle school years, during 
which time Veroff (1967) has suggested that social comparison pro- 
cesses are so vital for learning about achievement. 
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TABLE 6 
ANALYSES OF COVARIANCE OF ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION CHANGE SCORES 
FROM 1965-1966 WrrH INITIAL SCORE AS COVARIATE 


F-Tests for Analyses of Variance of: 


Change in Change in Change in 
Autonomous Social Level of De- 
Type of Achievement Achievement sired Social 
Variance Tested Motivation! Motivation! Comparison! 
dí F 5 F р Е b 
^ (grade level) (2,758) 815 001 13.12 001 43.05 .001 
В (sex) (1,758) 291 00 11.80 .001 
C (race) (1,758) 1.15 18.41 :001 1.56 
D (minority status 
in school) (1,758) 00 1.70 79 
AXB (2,758) 64 272 76 
АХС (2758) 147 3.31 .05 .87 
AXD (2,758) 76 22 .48 
BXC (1,758) 07 At 24 
BXD (1,758) 134 1.94 2.15 
CXD (1,758) 07 16 .48 
AXBXC (2,758) 7 
AXBXD (2,758) 34 X p 
MED (2758) 16 49 1.26 
pep (4758 722 о 15 271 (10) 
BXCXD (2,758) 105 2.27 1.75 
Li 
E E E НЫ 


TABLE 7 
MEAN 
"d Nec IN erii ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION SCORES 


Racial Bala Negro White 
cıa nee 
Sex of School (1966) N ud К die 
Boys 50% White 61 Wi 
Predominantly 7-01 77 -.01 
: White 47 ТЕМ И = 
Girls 50% White 68 201 1 
Predominantly 60 85 -.02 


White 53 48 203 -10 
"Difference between starred means significant at -05 level 
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No race differences generally emerge in the changes in absolute 
social comparison desired. In Table 6 we note a result significant not 
at the .05 level of confidence but at the shaky .10 level—the sex X race 
X school interaction. It is a result, however, that ties into previous 
results on 1966 scores. 

Combining across age levels distinguished in Table 5, we can see 
the major result accounting for the interaction. Looking at Table 8, 
where we compare changes in desired social comparison among 
Negro and white boys and girls who are in a 50-50 racially balanced 
school in 1966 with those who were їп а predominantly white school, 
we again find differences mainly for Negro boys. Significant at the .10 
level was a trend for the Non-transferred Negro boys (in the 50 
percent white school) to show a larger upward change in aspiration 


TABLE 8 
MEAN CHANGE IN DESIRED SOCIAL COMPARISON LEVEL FROM 1965-1966 
ADJUSTED FOR CORRELATION WITH INITIAL SCORES 
(Bv RACE x SEX x RACIAL BALANCE OF SCHOOL IN 1966) 


Race 
Negro White 
Racial Balance Mean Mean 
Sex of School (1966) N Change N Change 
Boys 50% White 61 35* 7 06 
Predominantly 
White 47 -.20* 201 17 
Girls 50% White 68 ‚20 85 26 
Predominantly 
White 53 -.06 203 .48 


*Di . + 
Difference between starred means significant at .10 level. 


than the Transferred Negro boys (in predominantly white schools). 
There were no comparable differences in the comparison of Negro 
girls or white boys or girls. Again one is led to the conclusion that 
Something about the desegregated setting put some restraints on the 
unrealistically high aspirations of the Negro boys while something 
about the segregated setting promotes overaspiration in Negro boys. 


In Discussion. . . 


Our results suggest that the effects of one year’s experience with 
desegregation on achievement motivation are more apparent in 
Negro boys than in Negro girls. These results are clearest when 
We use a measure of autonomous achievement motivation on 
which Transferred Negro boys increase more after transfer than the 
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Non-transferred Negro boys. There are some trends indicating paral- 
lel findings with measures of social comparison motivation, with 


comparison. 

What is it about going toa predominantly white school that has 
such effects on Negro boys during the first year? And why does it not 
happen to the egro girls? Further analyses of data currently 
unavailable to the researchers might help answer these questions. In 
particular, we should take a close look at how Negro boys and girls 
differ from one another as they adapt to the Receiver Schools. Do they 


aN Оу ıs very competent in athletics, perhaps more than most 
white boys of the Same age. Athletic com Eel 


vement motivation (Atkinson, 1964) 
2 = ра 

MIL ae may be defensive avoidance of "ego in- 
а. & тей us social supports that remove defensiveness 
а es ng more moderate goals in social comparison. 

© slight evidence for the latter in older N egro boys. 

: 1 ated Receive i 
physical competence will be much less like] ER e sume 


among peers. Being “ ood-lookino? : Á 3 3 
such acceptance hee os онов i а more salient dimension for. 


acceptance. 


Some Other Results. . . 
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. . . Negro children compared to white children have lower social 
comparison achievement motivation in most of the school settings 
that we have examined, not necessarily because they have low 
stated goals but because often they have unrealistically high 
stated goals. When we looked at overall race differences in the 
desired level of social comparison in the envelope choice we found 
36 percent of the Negroes and 29 percent of the whites choosing 
the easiest but we found that 33 percent of the Negroes and 27 
percent of the whites choose the most difficult envelope. Conse- 
quently the moderately difficult choice—a reflection of high 
achievement motivation—is selected by 44 percent of the whites 
and only 31 percent of the Negroes. It is as if Negro children often 
do not learn the rules of successful competition in school, that in 
order to succeed one must set moderate goals. Especially interest- 
ing was the fact that during the period when social comparison 
interests are so critical with children (grades 3-5), white children 
apparently learn to shift to moderate goals while Negro children 
do not. If the “sensitive period” hypothesis about social compari- 
son at this age is valid (cf. Veroff, 1967), attention to such learn- 
ing in the desegregated or segregated settings would seem to be 
important. Ae Adone 
. Not only for the Negro child but also for the white child, being in 
a school setting that puts him into a **minority" classification 
either actually calculated or as defined by a discrepancy from his 
other social experience, seems to go hand-in-hand with defensive 
overaspiration, at least in the social comparison type of achieve- 
ment motivation. There are major exceptions—such as the Negro 
boys in the predominantly white schools, as we have already 
noted. It would be worthwhile examining what factors counteract 
the general trend, but investigators and educators should be 
aware of the general trend in considering programs of desegrega- 
tion. 

. . For both the Negro and white youngster a defensive overaspira- 
tion in desired level of social comparison seems to 80 hand-in- 
hand with being in a school in which the socioeconomic composi- 
tion deprives him of extensive contact with children whose back- 
ground represents a higher socioeconomic status than his own 
when he is of low to moderate social status. The same may hold 
true for a child deprived of school contact with children of similar 
status. These results corroborate Coleman’s conclusions that it is 
the middle class aspect of schools that is associated with high 
achievement. Combining this conclusion with the preceding one 
about minority classifications suggests that to guard against 

defensive overaspiration in children a desegregation progra m has 

to juggle two paradoxical factors. It first must avoid placing 
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Negro or white children in positions in school that make them 
feel a salient “minority” status. It must also provide contact with 
children whose background represents a higher status than their 
own. All of this suggests the desirability of a school desegregation 
program that promotes a thorough intermixing of children of 
different races and social classes. 

- - Shifts in autonomous achievement motivation occur most consis- 
tently for both races in the early grades. These results suggest 
that teachers can be most effective in giving individualized atten- 
tion to a child’s goal setting behavior when the child is in the 
early grades of elementary school. Desegregation programs could 
take this conclusion into account. 

. . Boys are consistently higher than girls in setting desired levels of 
social comparison. These results confirm Crandall’s convincing 
findings (1967) about sex differences in the expectancies of suc- 


cess. Teachers in tion programs should be alerted to 
this difference between boys and girls. 


motivation can be adequately gauged. We should also bear in mind 
се results differed somewhat depending on which measure of 
achievement motivation we examined—the measure of autonomous 


Measure of social comparison achieve- 


Finally, the relationship of i'm Mna e of social bd 


formance in different settings will b. 
different groups. 
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The Relative Influence of School and 
of Classroom Desegregation on the 
Academic Achievement 
of Ninth Grade Negro Students" 


James McPartland 
The Johns Hopkins University 


„There are now several studies which have shown that the aca- 
demic growth of Negro secondary students is affected by the degree of 
racial or social class segregation which has characterized their school- 
ing. The U.S. Office of Education report of its 1965 nationwide 
Educational Opportunities Survey showed that the social class segre- 
gation which accompanies racially segregated schooling accounted for 
more of the variation in the achievement of Negro high school stu- 
dents than did any of the differences in school facilities, curriculum, or 
teaching staff which were measured by the survey (Coleman et. al., 
1966, 307). Further analysis of the Office of Education survey data 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1967) showed that after measures 
of student family background were held constant there remained an 
average difference of about one year of academic growth between 
ninth grade Negro students who attended majority white classes and 
those in entirely Negro classes. This difference, which is equal to 
about half the racial gap in achievement scores between white and 


*This research was supported by the Center for the Study of Social Organization 
T Schools and the Learning Process at The Johns Hopkins University, under a grant 
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Negro students in the ninth grade, was even larger when comparisons 
also took into account the length of time the students had been in 
desegregated classes. Wilson (1967), in a study of Richmond, Califor- 
nia students, strengthened these results with similar findings from an 
analysis which controlled for students’ early school achievement as 
well as their family background. 

Whereas these previous studies have treated desegregation either 
at the level of the school or at the level of the classroom, this paper will 
use the Office of Education survey information to compare the influ- 
ence of desegregation at these two levels. 


Classroom and School Desegregation 


Data on the students analyzed are from the sample of schools 
selected from the metropolitan areas of the New England and Middle 


Atlantic states. Using only the 5,075 ninth i 
this erit 2. ing y ninth grade Negro students in 


year, three variables 


classroom and school racial com 


ment. These parameters are the ana ogue for continuous variables of 
1 1 
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TABLE 1 
WEIGHTED PARAMETERS OF MAIN EFFECTS ON NINTH GRADE NEGRO STUDENT 
VERBAL ACHIEVEMENT, UNDER DIFFERENT CONTROL CONDITIONS’ 


Effect Variable Effect Parameter 
Proportion white classmates (3 comparisons) +.16 
Proportion white classmates, controlling family 
background (18) +13 
Proportion white classmates, controlling family 
background and percent white in 
school (72) +.13 
0-19 percent white in school (18) +.07 
20-49 percent white in school (18) +.16 
50-69 percent white in school (18) +19 
70-99 percent white in school (18) +.34 
Percent white in school (3) +13 
Percent white in school, controlling family 
background (18) +u 


Percent white in school, controlling family 
background and proportion white 


classmates (12) +.02 
No white classmates (18) -.03 
Less than half white classmates (18) -.02 
About half white classmates (18) 4.03 
More than half white classmates (18) +.09 


"The numbers in parentheses аге the number of comparisons which were combined 
alue in this Table is based on 


in the weighted average of achievement increments. Each v: 
5,075 cases, 


oportion white classmates” to the 


moving from one category of “рг from this Table 


next higher category. Five important results come 


Five Results. . . 


1. Controlling family background characteristics of the Negro 
students does not seriously reduce the effect parameter measuring 
the influence of racial composition on achievement. The average 
achievement increment between categories of the classroom racial 
composition variable is +.16 standard deviation units when no 
family background controls are used, and is only slightly reduced 
to +.13 when increments are averaged over students matched on 
the family background measure. The corresponding parameters 
for effects due to differences in school racial composition are 4.13 
and +.11. 
- 2. Controlling for the percent white enrolled in the school does 
not eliminate the effect of differences in classroom racial compo- 
sition on Negro student achievement. When achievement 1n- 
crements due to differences in classroom racial composition are 
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averaged for students matched on both their family background 
and on the percent white in their school, the effect parameter is 
the same value (+.13) as the parameter calculated for students 
matched only on family background. This means that regardless 
of the racial composition of the school, the average achievement of 
Negro students increases with the proportion of their classmates 
who are white. 

. 3. The components which contribute to this overall parameter 
suggest that the amount of influence which classroom desegrega- 
tion has on Negro student achievement is different in schools with 
contrasting racial enrollments. Table 1 shows separately the 
effect parameter for students matched on family background 
within each of the four categories of percent white in the school. 
There is a regular trend in the average achievement increment 
due to changes in classroom racial composition as the percent 
white in the school increases." That is, differences in classroom 
racial composition are associated with smaller increments in 


achievement for Negro students in mostly Negro schools com- 
pared to those in mostly white schools. 


- . 4. On the other hand 


well as family background differences are held constant, there is 
no evidence that the pe 


ally has any appreciabl 
While the fus i 


tea shown in Table 1 which 
‹ value i i iza- 
tion be BEEN The an specify this previous generaliza 


!' Thi 
3 arameters could result from di А Ke 
increments between particular differences in the achievement 
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academic growth from attendance at desegregated schools. 

Indeed, the small negative effect parameters for students in 

mostly Negro classes suggests that segregated classes may be 

more detrimental for Negro student achievement if they occur in 
mostly white schools rather than mostly Negro schools. 

Taken together, the above results strongly suggest that it is 
desegregation at the classroom level which encompasses the factors 
having important influences on Negro student academic performance. 
No matter what the racial composition of the school, increases in 
Negro student achievement accompany increases in the proportion of 
their classmates who are white. The only students who appear to 
derive benefit from attendance at mostly white schools are those in 
predominantly white classes within the school. As far as differences in 
their achievement are concerned, the students in segregated classes 
may as well be in segregated schools as desegregated ones. 


Other Studies 


А Other studies have suggested that the student peers who form the 
immediate environment for an individual will have a greater influence 
on him than those in his school with whom he has little regular con- 
tact or association. Studies by Campbell and Alexander (1965) and 
McDill, Meyers, and Rigsby (1966) have shown that the attributes 
and values of a student’s close friends will usually affect him more 
than any characteristics which may typify the general student body of 
his school. In explaining these differences between the influence of an 
immediate peer group and the more general student environment, 
these studies make the distinction between contextual or structural 
effects and interpersonal influences. The total collectivity may affect 
individual behavior by creating the set of norms and standards to 
which many of the individuals in the school respond. An individual s 
close friends may exert their influences not so much by collectively 
defining the climate and expectations for behavior, but through indi- 
vidual encounters where personal attitudes and values are revealed. 
When the values of a close friend coincide with the standards defined 
by a larger social context, his interpersonal influence will be to 
enforce and strengthen these norms. 

If the different groups of fellow students in a school are placed on 
a continuum according to their proximity to a particular individual 
student, the fellow classmates would lie in an intermediate position 
between the total student body of a school and his close friends. As 
such, fellow classmates might serve to influence behavior in both the 
structural and interpersonal sense. Any standards and expectations 
Which are set by fellow classmates will be more frequently and readily 
perceived by an individual than any climate or value structure estab- 
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lished by the student body at large. The regular social encounters 
between fellow classmates makes their potential for enforcing a set of 
standards on an interpersonal basis particularly strong. 

Other tabulations of these data not reported be suggest an 
explanation for the apparently larger effects of classroom desegrega- 
tion within the mostly white schools. In mostly Negro schools, the 
differences between the student composition of predominantly Negro 
classes and predominantly white classes are not large. There is little 
to distinguish the environment which might be defined by the student 
body at large in these schools from the climate in a particular class- 
room. 

Within mostly white schools, on the other hand, desegregated 
classes appear to be considerably different from the others in terms of 
student values and achievement standards. Here, the greater potential 
of classmates to define and enforce norms will appear, because the 


classroom climate is distinctly different than the school-wide student 
environment. 


Controls on Program and Track Placement 


An understanding of the mechanisms which place Negroes in 
segregated classes within desegregated schools is needed before the 
above results can be accepted with confidence. Table 2 and 3 present 


is enrolled. Except for the predominantly 
students in the college preparato: 
mostly white classmates than students in 
Same exceptions, Negro students in the 


classes, programs and activities. 


Assignments to particul 

mei I ar programs and tracks may often be 
based on existing achievement differences between ien Because 
of the correspondence between cla: 


twe Ssroom racial composition and the 
program or track level within the school it is Boma to investigate 
whether the observed relationships b, i d 


sample is partitioned into subgrou 
program or track. If the observed 
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TABLE 2 
PERCENT OF NINTH GRADE NEGRO STUDENTS IN MAJORITY WHITE CLASSES, 
By PROGRAM OF STUDY AND PERCENT WHITE ENROLLMENT IN THEIR SCHOOL' 


Percent white enrolled in the school 


Program of Study 0-9 10-19 30-49 50-69 70-99 
College Preparatory 2.2 16.5 32.2 41.9 88.0 
(452) (187) (255) (179) (133) 

General 2.8 15.5 8.6 36.0 67.5 
(253) (116) (140) (89) (114) 

Vocational, Commercial, 2.1 14.3 14.9 33.8 69.7 
oe or Industrial (514) (210) (275) (201) (99) 

rts 


1 - : 
Numbers in parentheses represent the number of cases on which percentages are based 


TABLE 3 
PERCENT OF NINTH GRADE NEGRO STUDENTS IN MAJORITY WHITE CLASSES, 
By TRACK LEVEL IN ENGLISH COURSES 
AND PERCENT WHITE ENROLLMENT IN THE ScHOOL' 


Track Level in Percent white enrollment in the school 
— English Courses 0-9 10-29 30-49 50-69 70-99 
High 3.1 24.1 30.0 50.0 70.8 
(291) (170) (183) (118) (72) 
Middle 1.6 172 14.6 33.4 72.0 
(845) (313) (343) (326) (218) 
Low 4.0 167 22.0 32.8 66.7 
(74) (36) (50) (61) (27) 


1 . 
Numbers in parentheses represent the number of cases on which percentages are based 


racial composition and Negro student achievement is to be explained 
simply by prior achievement differences which preceed classroom 
assignments, then the parameters calculated from the partitioned 
sample should be reduced to a value close to zero. : 

In these comparisons, the four categories of the classroom racial 
composition variable were collapsed into two categories. The average 
achievement increment presented in Table 4 is between Negro stu- 
dents in classes where less than half of the students are white and 
those in classes where half or more are white. j 

In Table 4 it is shown that partitioning the students by their 
program of study does not greatly reduce the classroom racial compo- 
sition parameter. The parameter is + 23 when comparisons are made 
for students matched on family background and the school racial per- 
centage categories. When students are matched on their program of 
study in addition to the other variables, the value is 4-.20. 
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TABLE 4 
WEIGHTED PARAMETERS OF EFFECT OF CLASSROOM RACIAL COMPOSITION ON NINTH 
GRADE VERBAL ACHIEVEMENT, GIVEN FAMILY BACKGROUND AND PERCENT WHITE 
IN THE SCHOOL, BY STUDENTS PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Program of Study Effect Parameter 


All students responding to program of study question 
(24 comparisons, 3,245 cases) +.23 
All students, partitioned by their program of study 
(72 comparisons, 3,245 cases) +.20 
College Preparatory (24 comparisons, 1,206 cases) +.15 
General Program (24 comparisons, 667 cases) +.47 
Commercial, business, vocational or industrial 
arts (24 comparisons, 1,372 cases) +.12 


The Classroom Effect is not Result 
of Program Assignments 


The parameters for the separate subgroups in each program 
category are not uniformly smaller than the original value. This is 
also evidence that the classroom effect is not simply the result of pro- 
gram assignments. The parameters for students in vocational, com- 
mercial, and industrial arts programs and in the college preparatory 
program are about half the whe calculated without the program 
control. For students in the general course of study, the average 
achievement increment due to classroom desegregation is larger than 
the original value. 

Table 5 gives parameters measuring the classroom desegregation 

ect separately for students who report they are in the high, middle, 


shown as the point of comparison, 
students alone is to be compared 


* There are four school racial i i 
three categories БЕШТ m гае categories for the middle track group, 


: З for th i 
were combined to fin sufficient cases for estima ues track group. Categories 


reported they were in the high, middle 
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entire sample of students matched in a corresponding way on the 
family background and school racial enrollment variables. For the 
other track subgroups, a separate parameter calculated from match- 
ing cross-tabulations of the entire sample is presented for comparison. 
,„ The effect parameter shown in Table 5 which was calculated for 
high track students is not greatly reduced from the value obtained for 
the entire sample. These values are 4.14 and 4-.17. Similarly, the 
parameters for the middle track group and the entire sample have 
comparable values, +.23 and 4-21. For the low track group, the 
parameter is about half the size of the value for the entire sample, 
although it is not reduced to zero. 
If, instead, the effect parameters for each track subgroup are 
compared to parameters from the rest of the sample which does not 


TABLE 5 
WEIGHTED PARAMETERS OF EFFECT OF CLASSROOM RACIAL COMPOSITION ON NINTH 
GRADE NEGRO VERBAL ACHIEVEMENT, GIVEN FAMILY BACKGROUND AND PERCENT 
WHITE IN THE SCHOOL, BY STUDENT'S TRACK LEVEL IN ENGLISH. COURSES 
Effect Parameter 


Track Level 
All students (18 comparisons, 4,717 cases) КЕЙ 
High track students (18 comparisons, 991 cases) Ver 
All other students (18 comparisons, 3,726 cases) tuo 
All students (24 comparisons, 5,075 cases) Hue 
Middle track students (24 comparisons, 1,979 cases) мер 
All other students (24 comparisons, 4,096 cases) ua 
All students (12 comparisons, 5,075 cases) 18 
+. 


=a track students (12 comparisons, 255 cases) 
ll other students (12 comparisons, 4,820 cases) t22 


me. Table 5 also shows 
lar to the parameters 


these residual values which are very simi 
obtained from the complete sample. 

Since the classroom racial compos r | 
subgroups of Negro students who аге matched on their track or their 
program of study, there is evidence that the observed achievement 
Increments due to classroom desegregation are not simply the result of 
differences which preceded the classroom assignments. 


include the subgroup, the results are the sa 


ition effect remains within 


In Conclusion. . . 


Analysis of ninth grade Negro students in the Metropolitan 


Northeast has suggested that the potential effects of school desegrega- 
tion on Negro achievement can be offset by segregation within the 
School. Only the Negro students in mostly white classes demonstrate 
апу added achievement growth due to attendance at mostly white 
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schools. On the other hand, classroom desegregation has an apparent 
beneficial effect on Negro student verbal achievement no matter what 
the racial enrollment of the school. Evidence is provided that the dif- 
ferences in verbal achievement between Negro students in mostly 
white classes and those in mostly Negro classes cannot simply be 
explained by selection processes which operate within the school. 
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Encouraging efforts are being made to extend opportunities 


for collegiate education to increasing numbers oh Nee увин 
from disadvantaged backgrounds. Many colleges and ne 
are actively recruiting not only students who meet spec! ned 
trance requirements, but also “high risk” students whose qu А 
cations fall short of conventional admissions standards. In у 
of these beginning efforts, Negroes аге seriously under-represen à 
in colleges as a whole, and the scarcity of Negro students zn 
ing academically selective institutions is especially p ауе 
In an incisive analysis S. Kendrick (1967), Spes 
associate on the College Entrance Examination Board sta”, е reat- 
ined the prospects of overcoming this inequity by bringing P lie E 
ly augmented proportion of Negro students to м үч. e 
Even assuming intensive recruitment efforts, substan an abs 
aid, and the relaxation of admissions standards, his чы ми 
pessimistic. Beyond the fact that less selective or non-se бе. 
veers are formidable competitors for еле stu 
verbal aptitude, there are three major lac P zo 
what he ie “The coming ibus c of our selective colleges . 
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SAT Scores and Academic Performance 


First is the relatively small proportion of Negro high school 
seniors who would be expected to score high on the verbal section 
of the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT). Using Coleman’s (1966) 
data for scores on the verbal items from the School and College 
Ability Test (SCAT), Kendrick estimated scores that would be 
obtained on the highly similar verbal SAT. These projections sug- 
gest that 10 to 15 percent of these students would score 400 or 
above on the verbal SAT, and that only one or two percent would 
be likely to score 500 or above. Since the median SAT score is over 
650 in highly selective colleges and over 500 in the moderately 
selective, the prospects for finding large numbers of recruits who 
qualify for admission on the basis of verbal SAT scores are not 
hopeful. 

If verbal SAT score were not a valid predictor of academic 
success for Negro students or if Negroes performed better academ- 
ically than would be expected on the basis of SAT scores, there 
would be less cause for concern. The inference to be drawn from 
Cleary’s (1966) study of Negro and white college students in three 
integrated colleges is that the SAT is not biased against the Negro 

students. In other words, college grades for Negroes were not 
underestimated when SAT scores (verbal or mathematical) were 
used as predictive variables. 
m third factor is the essential failure, at this late teen-age 
evel, of remedial programs designed either to raise SAT scores or 


more Mu to improve the academic poe that SAT 


Board 960. (Shaycolt, 1967; College Éntrance Examination 
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students, report significant correlations between verbal aptitude 
and grades for Negro girls (.25), white girls (.21) and white boys 
(.62) but not for Negro boys (-.01). In another study of over 1500 
Negro students at integrated colleges, Clark and Plotkin (1963) 
conclude that SAT scores cannot be used in the prediction of 
academic success for Negro students in the same way that they are 
used for whites. They found, for example, that although Negroes’ 
median score on the SAT is lower than whites’, a higher propor- 
tion of Negroes than whites who begin college obtain degrees. 

Whether or not findings, as they become available, prove the 
SAT to be a valid and unbiased predictor of academic perfor- 
mance for Negroes, there is another extremely important consid- 
eration. It is the unsettling fact that scores obtained on the SAT 
typically account for less than 25% of the variability in college 
grades. One reason is that selection of students on the basis of 
SAT scores narrows the range on the predictive measure and thus 
reduces its predictive power. Another reason, and one that may be 
crucial at this juncture, is that verbal aptitude is not the only fac- 
tor that enters into the achievement of academic success. Motiva- 
tional variables are also important. It would seem profitable then 
to explore the possible value of any promising non-intellective 
predictor variable, preferably one that is independent of SAT 
Scores. 


The Achiever Personality Scale 


Such an instrument, the Achiever Personality scale, was con- 
structed by Benno С. Fricke as one of fourteen scales comprising 
the empirically validated Opinion, Attitude and Interest Survey (OAIS). 
Validation procedures involving more than 10,000 students over a 
ten year period at the Universities of Minnesota and Michigan are 
presented in the test handbook (Fricke, 1965) where the scale 15 
described as follows: 


This scale measures personality attributes associated with ү ниш 
criterion of academic success, grades. Students who score high ont * e high 
Personality scale tend to realize their potential ability and/or achieve 18 


grade-point averages in college. It predicts college grades about as well as 


the typical academic ability test. Furthermore, and this is important, 
le do not correlate with scores 


scores from the Achiever Personality sca ing i i 
from the ability tests; that is, this stale measures something important In 
academic success not measured by the ability tests. In short, the s ae 
Personality scale is a good indicator oí academic motivation ап 
conscientiousness. 


Since its 1962 completion in final form, the OAIS has been rou- 
tinely ОЕА ¥0 all entering freshman after they have been 
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admitted to the University of Michigan but before they start 
classes. It is not yet used in the selection of students for admission 
to the University. Results at Michigan and reports from a variety 
of other colleges and universities consistently uphold the claims 
made for the test (Fricke, 1967). Until now, however, the predic- 
tive validity of the scale has not been demonstrated for special 


groups such as disadvantaged Negro students or disadvantaged 
students as a whole. 


Studies of Students from Disadvantaged Backgrounds 
at a Selective University 


In 1964 an Opportunity Award program was established at 
the University of Michigan to extend greater educational op- 
portunities to disadvantaged high school seniors. Although the 
program is not carried out for the benefit of Negro students ex- 
clusively, it is recognized that disadvantages have been imposed 
upon Negro Americans for generations. 

During the first two years of the program 133 students, of 
whom 85% are Negro, completed at least one semester as Oppor- 
tunity Award recipients but only a little more than half of the 
group achieved passing grades in their freshman year. It was for 


this reason that we looked at variables associated with academic 
success for these students. 


; LEA Eris of two studies are re 
in the initial study are the award reci ients who entered the 
University as freshmen in 1964 and 1965. Data are ыйа, ас- 


cording to sex, for the 70 wome 
: , n and 59 men for w son 
all independent variables were avai gun core 


study, two criteria of academic 


passing grade point ave i 
student who falis to on a ay ола 


ported in this paper. Subjects 
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In both studies, the independent variables are: SAT score for 
which we used a composite of the two subtests (i.e., verbal plus 
mathematical), High School Percentile Rank (HSPR), scores on 
the Achiever Personality scale (Ach P), and an index of High 
School Quality. We included high school quality on the assump- 
tion that those students from the poorer schools may be relatively 
more disadvantaged in the college setting. As this index, we used 
the percentage of graduates going on for additional study after 
high school. Combining the 1964 and 1965 entering freshman 
classes, separate medians or best median cutting points for men 
and women were found for each of the four independent variables. 
“High” therefore indicates a score above the кере Оррог- 
tunity Award group median; “Low” is below. Scores desi nated 
low SAT for the men are within the lower 15 percent and for the 
women within the lower 7 percent when compared with all fresh- 
men at the University. The median HSPRs for both Opportunity 
Award men and women are virtually identical to that for all fresh- 
men (i.e., 92), and the median Ach P scores, expressed as percen- 
tile ranks (47 for men; 58 for women) are not appreciably different 
from the median of 55 for all freshmen. Indices of High School 
Quality were not obtained for all University freshmen. Medians 
obtained in the initial study were applied, according to sex, in the 
study of 1966 Opportunity Award freshmen, and the Chi-square 
test was used as the principal method of statistical analysis 
throughout the two studies. All tests are two-tailed involving one 
degree of freedom, and the Fisher Exact Probability Test was used 
when the expected frequency in any cell was less than 10. 


The Results. . . 


A Passing Freshman GPA for 1964-1965 Entrants 


High school rank was not associated with freshman — 
lor either men or women. The failure of this traditional pre ker 
variable to relate to grades is most reasonably explained by the 


fact that the measure treats as equivalent, ranks in very good and 
y which does not correct high 


very poor high schools. In an stud 

School rank rar the difficulty M the school, a comparable problem 
exists. It is magnified in this study by the fact that the Oppor- 
tunity Award Program tends to draw the highest ranking students 
from high schools which include few college bound students an 
moderately high ranking students from high schools which send à 
majority of students to college. The correlation between high 
school rank and high school quality is _.29 for the women and 
-.36 for the men. Both are statistically significant. (p <.05). 
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TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE OF MEN OBTAINING A PASSING GRADE POINT AVERAGE 
IN THE FRESHMAN YEAR: SUBJECTS CLASSIFIED BY SAT Score, 
Нісн SCHOOL QUALITY, AND ACH P Score 


Scholastic High 


Aptitude School Achiever Personality 

Test Score Quality N High N Low 
High High 7 71% 9 67% 
High Low 5 40 9 44 
Low High 7 86 6 50 
Low Low 9 67 7 14 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN OBTAINING A PASSING GRADE POINT AVERAGE 
IN THE FRESHMAN YEAR: SUBJECTS CLASSIFIED BY SAT SCORE, 
HIGH SCHOOL QuaLITY, AND ACH P Score 


Scholastic High 
Aptitude School Achiever Personality 
Test Score Quality N High N Low 
High High T 93% T 27% 
High Low 6 83 4 25 
ү High 6 83 5 20 
Low 12 58 12 0 


Tables 1 (men) and 2 (women) show the percentage of stu- 
dents obtaining a passing GPA in the freshman vee Students are 


the other variables will be di i 
r iscussed and the interested reader 
can readily reconstruct the tables to highlight these effects. 


For the Men. . 


For the men, there is a positive relationshi igh 
School Quality and grades, although it does not io н, Ee 
tical significance (x = 2.89; .05 < Р < .10). SAT, however, is а 
totally ineffective Predictor of success. Of those men with ‘high 
SAT scores, 57% achieved passing grades, but so did 55% of those 
who scored low on the SAT." Looking at only the men with low 


Chi-square analyses. Of special interest is the fact that 
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SAT scores, we find that it is a high score on the Ach P scale that 
is significantly related to their success (p = .04). Ach P is unre- 
lated to grades for men with high SAT scores, and for this reason 
the relationship over the table as a whole falls short of significance 
(x = 2.22; .10<p<.20). Nor is the association found within the 
categories high High School Quality or low High School Quality 
when high SAT are included along with low SAT men in these 
classifications. Ach P scores are independent of SAT scores and of 
High School Quality in this study, but Table 1 shows further that 
the relationship between Ach P and grades for low SAT men is not 
an artifact of High School Quality. Larger percentages of high 
Ach P than low Ach P men receive passing grades whether they 
come from good or poor high schools. 


For the Women. . . 


For the women, both High School Quality and SAT scores are 
associated with freshman grades, although these relationships are 
just short of statistical significance (High School Quality; x = 
280;.05 < p < 10; SAT: x? = 3.65; 05 <р < 10). Since SAT is 
positively associated with High School Quality for the women, it 
is necessary to examine the effect of each of these variables con- 
trolling for the other. The results indicate that high SAT women 
graduating from better high schools do not obtain higher grades 
than (a) high SAT women from poorer high schools or (b) low 
SAT women from better high schools. Favorable classification on 
both SA'T and High School Quality is not associated with higher 
freshman grades than favorable classification on either SAT or 
High School Quality. The picture is somewhat different when 
comparisons are made between women disadvantaged by both 
SAT and High School Quality and those who are disadvantaged 
on only one. There is a tendency for girls low on both measures to 
obtain lower grades than girls low on either one but high on the 
other. These trends fall somewhat short of conventional require- 
ments for statistical significance. Only when low SAT and low 
High School Quality exist in combination 15 academic perform- 
ance adversely affected. The only statistically significant finding is 
obtained when women high on both are compared with women 
low on both (p = .02). v 

_ The overall association between Ach P and grades is highly 
significant for women (x^ = 25.39; р < .001). Ach P scores are 
independent of SAT scores and of High School Quality, but е 
тоге important аге the findings that show the positive Ach. à 
GPA relationship to be independent of both SAT score and Hig 1 
School Quality (Ach P and GPA for women when classified as: 
low SAT, p = .001; high SAT, p = 001; low High School Qual- 
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ity, p = .001; high High School Quality, p = .001). Even further, 
as Table 2 clearly shows, a larger percentage of high Ach P than 
low Ach P women achieve passing grades within each of the four 
combinations of SAT score and High School Quality. Two of 
these relationships reach statistical significance (Ach P and GPA 
for: high SAT women from high quality schools, p = .002; low 
SAT women from poorer quality high schools, р = .004). The 
latter relationship is particularly important because SAT and 
High School Quality are both positively related to grades. The 
finding shows that even among women unfavorably classified on 
both of these variables, those with high Ach P scores nevertheless 
tend to succeed in greater numbers than those with low scores. 

„ The question arose as to whether the striking positive associa- 
tion between GPA and Ach P might be an artifact resulting from a 
Ach P and some other variable. 
iderations is semester hour load. 
We found that results favoring high Ach P students cannot be 
accounted for by lighter academic schedules. There was no rela- 
nd the number of semester hours 
for men with low SAT scores. For 


ether or not the initi 1 demic 
advantage held by student i i IM academy 
maintained beyond the Grice high on the Ach P scale 3 


ability to overcome a marginal 
3 (men) and 4 


positive association between High 
as not maintained, Equal percent- 


(women). 
For the men, the earlier 
School Quality and success w. 
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TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF MEN ACADEMICALLY ELIGIBLE TO CONTINUE AS 
UPPERCLASSMEN. SUBJECTS CLASSIFIED BY SAT SCORE, 
HIGH SCHOOL QUALITY, AND ACH Р SCORE 


— Hie. ScHooL QUALITY, AND AMD эшне ш 


E "à is: Achiever Personality 

Test Score Quality N High N Low 
High High 7 71% 9 67% 
High Low 5 60 9 67 
Low High 7 86 6 33 
L Low 9 89 7 29 


Ow 


ages of men from high and low quality high schools had achieved 
academic success by the junior and senior years. Over the table as 
a whole, SAT scores are still unrelated to academic success, but а 
very interesting trend approaches statistical significance. SAT 
score is positively associated with eligibility to continue as upper- 
classmen only for those men scoring low on the Ach P scale (x = 
2.59; .10 < p < .20). Ach Р is associated with eligibility (х= 
3.56; .05 <р <.10), but this near significant finding over the table 
as a whole is again shown to be entirely a function of the relation- 
ship between Ach P and success for low SAT boys (р = .006). 
Among the men who аге disadvantaged both by a low SAT score 
and having attended a high school of poorer quality, Ach P is now 
significantly related to success (p = .05). 

For women, the relationship between SAT and success now 
falls far short of statistical significance Gd = 1.49; p < 20). There 
is, however, a near significant tendency for women from high 
quality high schools to maintain academic eligibility as upper- 
classmen (x? = 3.62; .05 < p < .10). When com arisons are made 
between women alike on SAT or High School Quality but differ- 
ing on the other, non-significant trends are observed for both vari- 
ables. Only when comparisons are made between women with 


TABLE 4 ^ 
PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN ACADEMICALLY ELIGIBLE TO CONTINUE A 
UPPERCLASSMEN. SUBJECTS CLASSIFIED BY SAT SCORE, 


HIGH SCHOOL QUALITY, AND ACH P SCORE : 


She sone High Achiever Personality 
ptitude School GU ES AM Lay 
Test Score Quality N High N w 
High High 14 100% 11 45% 
High Low 6 67 > al 
Low í 6 83 
"pen 75 12 17 


Low Low 12 
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favorable classification on both variables and unfavorable on both, 
do the differences approach statistical significance (p = .06). All 
of the earlier relationships between Ach P and freshman grades 
are fully maintained when upperclassman eligibility is the success 
criterion. Ach P is related to eligibility over the entire table (х? = 
18.15; p<.001), and for women when classified as: low SAT 
(p = .004), high SAT (p = .005), low High School Quality (p = 
.004), and high High School Quality (p = .002). Percentages con- 
tinue to indicate that the positive Ach P-academic success rela- 
tionship may hold within each of the four combinations of SAT 
score and High School Quality. The association is again signifi- 
cant for women with high SAT scores from high quality high 
schools, (p = .006), and for women with low SAT scores from 
poorer quality high schools (p = .01). 


A Passing Freshman GPA for 1966 Entrants 


Results from 1966 findings may be succinctly summarized: 
For neither men nor women is there an indication that SAT score, 
High School Quality or Ach P score bear any meaningful relation- 
ship to freshman GPA. If only the men were considered, these 
results would most readily be interpreted as a failure to replicate 
findings for Ach P. Since neither SAT nor High School Quality 
was significantly associated with grades for 1964-65 men, findings 
for 1966 men are inconsistent only for the Ach P scale. However, 
the pattern of findings for the women suggests an alternative ex- 
p For the 70 1964-65 women, the correlation between 
En and grades was .44 (t = 4.04, p < .0001) and between High 
chool Quality and grades, .41 (t — 3.73, p < .0005). The same 
correlations for the 46 women entering in 1966 were .10 and .06 
respectively, both falling far short of statistical significance. Thus 
the failure to replicate was not confined to the Ach P scale. 
; А possible explanation may be found in a change in counsel- 
ing practices. In order to maximize the chances of success for the 
1966 Opportunity Award students, each entering freshman was 
assigned to one of six counselors who had expressed a special 
interest in the program. Prior to that year Opportunity Award 
students were randomly assigned to counselors in the iud man- 
ner as all other entering freshmen. Indications are that academic 
demands were reduced for the 1966 Opportunity Award fresh- 
men. We could not confidently assess the demands as light or 
heavy that were made upon each of these students because such 
factors as easy versus difficult courses and the grading practices 
of individual instructors enter into these decisions Eos p the 
more objectively determined semester hour load. Data 2 semes- 
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ter hours considered alone do support the possibility of lightened 
demands for the group as a whole. Within the combined group of 
1964 and 1965 entering freshmen, only 8% began their first semes- 
ter with a course load of 12 hours or less instead of the normal 
load of 15 hours. The corresponding figure for 1966 freshmen was 
24%, and this difference is highly significant (x2 = 9.31; p <.01). 
When the percentage is broken according to standing on the SAT, 
31% of the 1966 students with low SAT scores and 17% of the high 
scorers carried reduced course loads in their first semester. A 
systematic selection of easier programs of study for the weaker 
students, as defined by a low score on а predictor variable, would 
tend to reduce the comparability of GPAs for stronger and weaker 
students and thus to diminish the likelihood that any predictor 
variable would be associated with grades. 2 

It is of some interest that, insofar as policy determined a 
reduction in academic demands, it was not measurably effective 
over-all in leading to improved academic performance. Although 
58% of the 1966 students achieved passing grades in the freshman 
year as compared with 53% in the earlier years, the average GPA 
for women remained the same, and for men it was actually slightly 
lower in 1966. , À 4 

Clearly, systematic studies specifically designed to investi- 
gate the effectiveness of modified study programs are in order. 


Summary and Implications 


When the first two groups of Opportunity Award students 
entered the University as paso in 1964 and 1965, the academ- 
ic demands made upon them were essentially the same as for all 
other freshmen. Special efforts were in fact made to assure that 
these students not be singled out in any way. Results, under these 
conditions, show that the traditionally used indicators of aca- 
demic success are ineffective predictors of performance for Op- 
portunity Award теп. Neither HSPR nor SAT score bore any 
relationship to freshman grades for these men hen SAT scores 


are associated, at less than a significant level, with eligibility to 


continue as u it is only for men who score low on the 
pperclassmen, y ficantly related to 


Ach P scale. Ach P, on the other hand, is signi 
both freshman grades and to later success, but only for those men 
scoring low on the SAT. These findings suggest that SAT and Ach 
P scores may interact in such a way that each is a valid predictor 
only for men who score low on the other. { ; j 
For women, SAT score, but not HSPR, is associated with 
freshman grades, particularly for those students coming from low 
quality high schools, but it is ineffective as а predictor of upper- 
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classman eligibility. The relationship between SAT scores and 
freshman grades holds for both low and high Ach P women al- 
though in each case the pattern of frequencies reflects the influ- 
ence of Ach P. Ach P is strongly associated with the two criteria of 
success for low as well as high SAT women. 

The results that show a positive relationship between the 
SAT and academic achievement for women, but not for men in 
this study are in agreement with the findings of Green and Farqu- 
har (1965). They indicate that combining men and women in 
studies of SAT bias among Negroes, as was done within the two 
colleges that are coeducational in Cleary's report (1966), may 


obscure a differential predictive power of aptitude measures for 
the sexes. 


Many Students Do Very Well Despite Low SAT Scores 


Apart {гот the issue of SAT validity for the disadvantaged, 
the most meaningful finding of this study is the fact that many stu- 
dents are able to meet stiff competition successfully, despite very 
low scores on the SAT. To summarize the impact of these findings 
for students classified as low SAT in the study: Among the 64 stu- 
dents whose total SAT scores were in the lower 15 per cent (men) 
and lower Seven per cent (women) of University freshmen as a 
whole, n ^» of the students with high Ach P scores as contrasted 
with 17% of those with low Ach P scores were academically suc- 
cessful freshmen, and the advantage held by the high Ach P stu- 
dents persists in their becoming upperclassmen. Moreover, the 


scale is shown to be a valid i 
predictor even Е 
low SAT students who аге further dlsdrattayed ei eat Т п 


school seniors. They аге чене merely disadvantaged high 


tándiid Re: Д; : C 
the tae. ANa AN policies, still many are capable of making 


If admissions officers at th i i 
| 10 e Unive S 
atically recruiting a disproporti ТАБАК owe Jis 


A س‎ 
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Use of Personality Measures in Student Selection 


The use of personality measures in student selection has been 
frequently criticized. If their use resulted in the rejection of other- 
wise qualified applicants, the force of the objection would be diffi- 
cult to refute. If instead, they were employed to select among 
students who would be rejected on the basis of high school percen- 
tile rank and/or SAT score, we are on firmer ground. It can be 
argued that not to use a powerful predictor variable in these cases 
is discriminatory for students who score high on that variable, 
since their academic performance would be underpredicted on the 
basis of traditional selector variables. Merely accepting the prem- 
ise that colleges should actively recruit “high risk" students 
among the disadvantaged provides no guidelines for which of 
these students to select. Colleges can recruit some number almost 
at random and expect a high attrition rate, ог they can select those 
most likely to succeed. Our preference is for the latter course, and 
the Ach P scale shows promise for use in the identification of these 
potentially able students. D 

As another solution to the present shortage of SAT eligible 
Negroes for recruitment to selective colleges, the suggestion has 
been made (Kendrick, 1967), that instruction be specifically de- 
signed to suit the needs, ability, and background of those who 
score low on verbal aptitude measures. The creation of double 
standard systems such as this has, over the years, led to justifiable 
resentment in many high schools, and the effects may indeed be 
deplored in the selective colleges by generations to come. It seems 
premature to resort to policies so charged with controversial 
implications when alternative courses of action might still be 
available. Whatever the ultimate merits of the Ach P scale may 
prove to be, it is this kind of solution that seems well worth pursuit 
at this critical time. 
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hment program 


Project Upward Bound is a precollege enric 
for high school 


sponsored by the Office of Economic Opportunity c 
students from low-income families. The authors directed the national 
evaluation of this program for two years beginning in June 1966; this 
work has been reported in detail as part of the Characterization of 
Upward Bound Project (Hunt and Hardt, 1967a; Hunt and Hardt, 
1967b; Hunt, Hardt, and Victor, 1968). The present report will use 
these general findings to consider the effects of the Upward Bound 
CMM specifically upon Negro students as compared to white stu- 
s 
li The purpose of Project Upward Bound as stated in the guide- 
ines is “to generate the skills and motivation necessary for college 
success among young people from low-income backgrounds and inad- 
tapete secondary school preparation" (Upward Bound Guidelines, 
66). Students selected for Upward Bound programs were required 
to meet the OEO poverty criterion and, in addition, had to evidence 
potential academic ability although this need not have been manifest 
in academic performance. Although the specific programs varied 
enormously in size, approach, student characteristics, and staff, it will 
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be helpful to indicate that a typical program might consist of about 75 
high school students who lived during the summer in residence on a 
college campus and, while there, experienced an eight-week intensive 
educational effort. After completion of this intensive phase, academic 
year follow-up was conducted in cooperation with the student’s high 
school to maintain the momentum gained during the summer. During 
his senior year, efforts intensified to encourage the student to apply for 
admission to some form of post-high school educational experience, 
preferably college, and to facilitate his admission to such institutions. 


Higher Education is One Way Out of Poverty 


Among the OEO programmatic strategies for dealing with the 
problem of poverty, Project Upward Bound obviously is based on the 
premise that higher education is one way out of poverty. Some indica- 
tion of the effectiveness of the first year of major effort (1966-1967) 
can be seen by noting that approximately 75 to 80 percent of the 
6,000 graduating seniors who had been in an Upward Bound pro- 
gram were admitted to some form of post-high school education 
which, for over 90 percent of them, was college. Although the prob- 
lem of continuing support for such students in college remains, it 
seems nonetheless that this relatively high rate of acceptance is quite 
encouraging. 

In 1966, 215 programs which enrolled 18,958 students were 
supported, while in 1967, 248 programs enrolling 21,626 students 
were supported. Over half of the 1966 students (11,218) returned for 
a second summer in 1967. During the summer of 1968, the size of the 
pa a continues to increase. In 1966, 51.4 percent of the students 
A led were Negro, while in 1967 the proportion was 50.4 percent. 
ТӨ pal ba es of the other major non-white ethnic groups were, in 

, 8 percent Spanish-American (including both Puerto Rican and 


Mexican-American) and 5 percent American Indian. The remainin| 


35 pe cent was almost entirely ite i M number 
; T! Wi 1 1 whit WwW ry 
- ith a ve small 


Design and Procedure in Characterization Project 


The design of the national evaluation, or Characterization of 


Upward Bound Project, consisted of identifying a ten percent repre- 


sentative sample of target programs (21 of 215 in 1966, 3 were added 
in 1967 to increase the group to 24 of 248), and studying all students 
in these target programs. Effect of the program upon student attitude 
and motivation was measured by administering a battery of paper- 
and-pencil tests to students during the first week of the summer Pro 
gram, during the last week of the summer program, and during the _ 
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following spring of the academic year. Effect of the program upon 
academic achievement was measured by collecting the student’s Grade 
Point Average (GPA) from his high school in June before the summer 
program and in February after the program. GPA results were also 
collected for a control student not attending an Upward Bound pro- 
gram but whose pre-program GPA was similar to the Upward Bound 
(UB) student. 

During the two years of the Characterization Project we have 
collected attitude and motivation data at six points in time (June, 
1966; August, 1966; March, 1967; June, 1967; August, 1967; and 
March, 1968), and we have collected GPA information in June, 1966; 
February, 1967; June, 1967; and February, 1968. Attitude and 
motivation measures were obtained by members of the Characteriza- 
tion Project staff who administered the — of paper-and-pencil 
measures to the students during the summer UB program and at one 
of the spring UB meetings. GPA results were obtained by paid grade 
"vila (e.g., guidance personnel or teachers) in each of 189 high 
schools. ” 

If a program such as Upward Bound is to produce any apprecia- 
ble effect upon culturally disadvantaged high school students when all 
the evidence points to the extreme difficulty of producing changes in 
such students, it seems reasonable to assume that it will require some 
time. Therefore, we will present results for changes produced in atti- 
tude and motivation only for those students for whom we had results 
at all six points in time. Similarly, GPA results were based on only 
those students for whom we had complete results at all four points in 
time. By electing to present the results in two-year ойшашла irm, 
we risk a certain degree of non-representativeness, but we felt this a 
was relatively minor compared to the importance of describing the 
cumulative impact. : Эў 

Fortunately, in June 1966, we began with a large sample о 
about 1800 students, so we are still dealing with fairly large samples. 
The group of Spanish-American and Indian students for whom we 
had complete data was not considered large enou h to include in the 
formal analysis. For this reason, we will compare Negro students only 
with white students. Before describing the specific change AN. 
we should state clearly the specific purpose of the present report. hi © 
will compare the effect, or change, produced in Negro and in w a 
students by the Upward Bound program. We will not be concerned, 
except in passing, with Negro-white initial differences, €-8-, initial 
level of self-esteem, because the samples are not necessarily represen- 
tative of low-income high school students of different racial groups. 
Even though they may start out at different levels, we can compare 

egro UB students and white UB students in terms of how much each 
Sroup changed. 
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Attitude and motivation 


Description of Primary Change Measures 


Using the objectives of Project Upward Bound as a guide, a bat- 
tery of paper-and-pencil measures was assembled into an Upward 
Bound Student Questionnaire (Hunt and Hardt, 1967a). Some of 
these measures had been used earlier, e.g., internal control (Rotter, 
1966) while others were specifically developed for this questionnaire, 
e.g., possibility of college graduation. The following nine primary 
change measures have been the major indicators of program impact 
upon student's attitude and motivation. 

. . . Importance of college graduation was measured by a 5-point 
rating scale ranging from 1 (“of little importance") to 5 
(“extremely important”) 

- . Possibility of college graduation was measured by a 5-point 
rating scale ranging from 1 (“not possible") to 5 (“extremely 
possible”) 

. . Self-evaluated intelligence was measured by the rating of *My- 
self” on a 7-point scale in semantic differential form ranging 
from 1 (“dumb”) to 7 (“smart”) 

. . Motivation for college was measured indirectly through scoring 
the student’s story completion to a short stimulus about the 
future. The story was scored simply for the presence or absence of 
mention of college. 

- - Interpersonal flexibility was measured by a 21 item objective 
scale (Hunt, 1964) which is thought to index the degree to which 
one can take on other perspectives, e.g., “The best way to under- 
stand a person is first to put yourself into his shoes to see how he 
looks at things.” Possible range was from 21 to 84, since there 


were four alternatives ranging fro i 
Mies =~ ging Irom strongly disagree to strongly 


. - Self-esteem was measured by a 10-item objective scale 
(Rosenberg, 1965) which bis. a person's talpa 0 
self-adequacy, e.g., "I feel that I have a number of good quali- 
ties.” Since each item had four alternatives as above. the possible 
range of scores was from 10 to 40, | 

. . Internal control was measured by a 13-item scale (Rotter, 1966) 
thought to reflect the degree to which a person sees himself as 
controlling the outcome of his experience, €.g., selecting the alter- 
native ‘ Becoming a success is a matter of hard work, luck has lit- 
tle to do with it” rather than “getting a good job depends mainly 
on being in the right place at the right time.” Since a forced 
choice form was used, the possible range was from 13 to 26 

- Future orientation was measured by 8 items on a 4-point scale 
(Strodtbeck, 1958) and one in forced choice form, all purporting 
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to measure the degree to which a person is willing to postpone 
immediate gratification for future reward, e.g., disagreeing with 
the item “People should just live for today and let tomorrow take 
care of itself." Range was from 9 to 34. 

. Non-alienation was measured by 5 items permitting four 
response choices (Srole, 1956) and three in forced choice form, all 
which index the opposite of distrust and disengagement, e.g., 
disagreeing with item “These days a person doesn't know who he 
can depend on.” The range was from 8 to 30. 


Results 


These results are based on responses of 213 Negro students (99 
male and 144 female students) and 90 white students (28 male and 62 
female students) from the 21 target programs. (Number for a particu- 
lar measure may be slightly less because a student omitted one or 
more responses.) Although we do not have two-year data on a compa- 
rable control sample, we have cross-sectional data on students at dif- 
ferent school grades from ninth to twelfth grade. Comparing these 
younger and older students on the nine primary change measures 
provides a gross indication of the changes which are likely to be attrib- 
utable to age or non-UB experience (Hunt, Hardt, and Victor, 1968), 
and we will interject these comparisons where they are relevant. — 

The statistical analysis in Table 1 is based only on a comparison 
between the students’ scores in June 1966 and March 1968. However, 
in Figures 1, 2, and 3, the pattern of change over the two-year period 
is represented by plotting the scores for the two groups at each of the 
six points in time for each of the nine measures. The scores at June 
1966 and at March 1968 which appear in Table 1 are the same as 
those in the figures for the first and final points in time; however the 
figures also show what happened in the intervening four times. - ^ 
. . . Importance of college graduation. This index decreased signi : 

cantly for both Negro and white groups. We have earlier note 

(Hunt and Hardt, 1967b) that the initial level was so high (e.g. 

4.66 on a 5-point scale for the Negro group) that the decrease 

may simply represent a regression elect. A 

: Possibility E: college rods on: This index showed a pon 
non-significant increase in both groups. Figure 1 indicates that 
the tendency for this measure (as for the other measure of aca- 
demic adequacy, self-evaluated intelligence) showed a pattern 
of increase during the first summer followed by a decrease in the 
following academic year for both Negro and white groups. 

Apparently, the first summer program effects were “washed out 

when the student returned to high school. 'The same pattern 

recurred for the white group, but the Negro group showed a 
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Mean Scores 


June March 
Measure Group N 1966 1968 Change t 


Importance of Negro 203 4.66 4.52 -.14 2.41* 
college graduation White 90 4.54 4.36 -48 2.02* 


Possibility of Negro 193 4.08 4.12 4.04 53 
college graduation White 89 3.66 3.76 +.10 79 


Self-evaluated Negro 213 5.37 5.44 +.07 ‚80 
intelligence White 90 5.18 5.14 -.04 .26 


Motivation for Negro 212 21 .50 4.29 Y ec 
college White 90 133. .62 4.29 4.58** 


Interpersonal Negro 210 57.88 59.39 — 41.51 3.86** 
flexibility White 90 58.50 60.39 +189 3.34** 


Self-Esteem Negro 211 28.73 30.27 41.54 4.94** 
White 90 28.01 29.53 4152  374** 


Internal Control Negro 207 2174 2281 4107 6.32** 
White 90 22.92 2341 4.49 2.19% 


Future orientation Negro 212 25.84 27.78 +1.94 7.20** 
White 88 28.50 30.56 +206 5:38** 


Non-Alienation Negro 212 18.51 18.13 -.38 1.59 


White 91 2070 20.88 +.18 .55 
* р < 05 


**p < 101 


tendency to retain the second su 
year. 

. . Self-evaluated intelligence. As can b in Fi 
index (which is also a measure of AR 
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group. For the Negro group, 


mmer gain during the academic 
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significant increase for both groups. heen К showed a highly 


increase was entirely a result of the pyar Bound program, it 
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and Victor, 1968). There- 


$ 
TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF CHANGE MEASURE SCORES FOR NEGRO AND WHITE STUDENTS 
utable to age. | 
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Negro 


Jun 66 Aug 66 Mar 67 Jun 67 Aug 6T Mar 68 
Importance of College Graduation 


Negro 


Jun 66 Aug 66 Mar 67 gun 67 Aug 6T Mar 6B 


Possibility of College Graduation 


Jun 66 Aug 66 Mar 67 Jun 67 Aug 6T 


Self-evaluation of Intelligence 


Ys FIGURE 1 
PORTANCE AND POSSIBILITY OF COLLEGE GRADUATION, AND SELF-EVALUATED 


INTELLIGENCE SCORES FOR NEGRO AND WHITE STUDENTS 
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Jun 67 6 
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FIGURE 2 
MOTIVATION FOR COLLEGE, INTERPERSON 


AL FLEXIBILITY, AND 
SELF-ESTEEM SCORES FOR NEGRO AND 1 


WHITE STUDENTS 


= шде 
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Jun 66 Aug 66 Mar 67 Jun 6T 
Internal Control 


Jun 6 Aug 66 Mar 67 Jun 6T hug 6T 


Future Orientation 


Р a - 


Jun 66 Аш 66 маг 67 Jun 67 
Non-alienation 


FIGURE 3 
INTERNAL CONTROL, FUTURE ORIENTATION, AND NON-ALIENATION 
Scores rog NEGRO AND WHITE STUDENTS 
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. . . Interpersonal flexibility. Both groups showed a significant 
increase on this index. However, in the cross-sectional analysis, 
the eleventh grade group was 1.5 points higher than the younger 
group (Hunt, Hardt, and Victor, 1968) which is the same 
amount as the increase shown by the Negro group over two years. 
Therefore, it seems even more likely for this measure that the 
change was more attributable to age than to program effect. 

. . Self-esteem. This measure showed a consistent, significant posi- 
tive increase over the 21-month time period for both groups. Self- 
esteem did not appear to vary with age so that this increase would 
appear to be a function of the UB program. 

. . Internal control. This measure increased significantly in both 
groups, and since internal control scores did not increase with age 
within this age span, this increase would seem to be a function of 
the UB program. 

. . Future orientation. This measure showed a highly significant 
increase for both groups which must be qualified in light of 
results with different age groups showing the older group 2.3 

points higher than the younger group. 

- . Non-alienation. This measure does not increase significantly in 
either group, and in the Negro group showed a tendency to 
decrease. 

Even though we had not intended to investigate the absolute 
oned earlier, it seems neces- 
sary at least to note the patterns in F igures 1, 2, and 3 since the differ- 
€nces were so consistent over time. Compared to the white UB group, 
tly higher on Importance of college 
graduation, Self-evaluated intelli- 
were consistently lower on Motiva- 
tion for college, Interpersonal flexibility, eum control, Future 
. Those measures on which the Negro 
ncerned with academic adequacy and 
hat Ge ming in light of the Me 
require RED 1 ч ‘ment (see Table 2). These results wi 
ba the e the differens spans more representative мо 


сез was noteworthy. 
Data were also available опа$ Ч 
Spanish-American students, and а very i, IN = 18) of 
American Indian students at all six-poi in ti p 


results for the Spanish-American sa 
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occurred for the same five change m 
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of college graduation. Results for t 
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be regarded as very tentative since the sample was so small. However, 
the pattern for the Indian group was quite different in that they 
increased significantly on Motivation for college, Possibility of college 
graduation, Self-evaluated intelligence, and Self-esteem. 


Academic Achievement 


Procedure 


GPA data were collected by locating a grade recorder in each of 
189 high schools during the academic year 1966-1967. Using the 
school records, each recorder first selected another non-UB student of 
the same sex and school grade whose GPA in June 1966 was identical 
to or close to that of each UB student. Grade recorders were also 
urged to attempt to select a matched mate of the same ethnic or racial 
group and at about the same income level. However, the degree to 
which grade recorders were able to follow this suggestion varied. 
Therefore, the Control group was quite comparable in initial GPA, 
but may not have been identical in regard to racial and social class 
criteria. Put another way, the 283 students in Table 2 who are the 
control group may not all have been Negro and may not all have met 
the poverty criterion, but it is likely that most of them did. 

After identifying the matched mate, the grade recorder next rec- 
orded the grades for the UB student and for the control student at 
February 1967. This procedure was repeated in June 1967 and Feb- 
ruary 1968. In order to obtain GPA results for all students on a 
comparable scale, all grades were transformed into a 4-point scale on 
Which4 = A:3 = B2 = C;1 = Dand0 = Е. n schools using 
100-point grading system, the transformation was made according to 
the specific school, e.g., 4 = 92-100; ete. 


Results 


The Negro sample consisted of 283 students (147 male and 136 
female eS for hot complete GPA data were available at all 
four points in time for the UB student and foi 
trol. The white sample consisted of 150 stu } 
female students) for whom complete information was available. 

As Table 2 indicates both the Negro UB group and its conte, 
group showed an identical pattern of GPA scores, both of whic 
decline significantly. The white UB group showed a slight increase 1n 
GPA, but it was less than that of its control group and neither was 
Significant. 

The results in Table 2 do not distinguish between GPA changes 
at different grade levels. In another analysis over one year (June 196 
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TABLE 2 EE 
GPA RESULTS FOR UB Necro, UB WHITE, AND CONTROL STUDENTS 
GPA GPA 
June Feb. GPA 
Group N 1966 1968 Change t 
-.18 3.96** 
Negro UB 283 2.31 2.13 
Control 283 2.24 2.06 -.18 3.90** 
5 5 93 
White UB 150 2.53 2.58 +.05 -93 
Control 150 2.54 2.63 +.09 1.65 


**p < 01 


to June 1967) the GPA changes for senior UB Negro students and 
non-senior UB Negro students were noted. The 135 Negro seniors 
increased from 2.01 to 2.14 while their senior control mate also 
increased from 2.00 to 2.10. However, the non-senior Negro group 
(N = 364) showed a sharp decline from 2.21 to 1.97 which was par- 
alleled by their control group which decreased from 2.15 to 1.94. 

From these results it appears that GPA change is at least as 
much determined by the student's grade level as by his racial group or 
his participation ina UB program. 


In Conclusion . . . 
Attitude and Motivation 


The pattern of effect produced b 
upon student attitude and motivation 
and white students. Statistically signifi 
for both groups on mea i 
flexibility, and Future 
attributed solely to prog 
increase with age. 


More important, therefore, 
increases for both 


orientation, but these increases cannot be 


Academic Achievement 


When the UB Negro Sroup was compared with its control group 
and the UB white group with its control group, neither UB group 
showed a GPA change different from its control. Therefore, one could 
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conclude that the results of academic achievement were no different 
for UB Negro students than for UB white students. 

However, the UB Negro group and its control group both 
decreased significantly so that, although in one sense the UB program 
effect has been no different for the two UB groups, the task of improv- 
ing the academic achievement of culturally disadvantaged Negro high 
school students is considerably more difficult than for culturally disad- 
vantaged white high school students. ( 

The present report has presented a very small portion of data 
collected for the Characterization of Upward Bound Project, and 
many of these results will be put into clearer perspective with subse- 
quent analysis. However, it seems fair to conclude on the basis of the 
results reported that the effect of the Upward Bound programs has 
been quite similar upon both Negro and white students, and finally 
that the task of producing positive change in the academic perform- 
ance of culturally disadvantaged high school students, whether Negro 
or white, is a very formidable one which will require continued cumu- 
lative effort and innovation. 
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_ This study describes the characteristics of a group of Negro and 
white freshmen at a major public university, their expectations of, and 
their experiences during, their initial year of school. One of its pur- 
poses is to highlight those characteristics, expectations, and experi- 
ences which differentiate the Negro students in our sample from the 
White students and to determine which of these elements appear to be 
most relevant to academic, personal, and social development. 

White students comprise a random sample of white freshmen 
Who entered the university's liberal arts college in the fall of 1966. 

е Negro sample is randomly selected from students brought into 
the college under a program specially designed “to provide disadvan- 
taged minority group students with the opportunity to pursue higher 
education". These are students who appear capable of academic suc- 
cess at the university but who require educational assistance and 
financial aid. Nominations for the program are generally made by 
Secondary school principals or counselors. Although selection is not 
restricted to Negroes, to date most students recruited have been 


des *The authors would like to acknowledge the assistance of many persons in 
"signing and executing this study, including Patricia O'Connor: Elinor J. Foulke, 
enee С. Friedman, Deborah F. Greenwald, Judy М. Kahn, and David J. Reimer. 
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Negro. The large majority of Negro students entering the liberal arts 
college enter under this program. _ 3 

It is possible that certain characteristics which distinguish our 
Negro and white students may be direct reflections of the selection 
process itself. However, because this program is similar to those used 
by many other institutions, the Negro students in the sample will 
probably resemble Negro students being sought and admitted by other 
public and private institutions. 


Instruments and Data Collection 
(And a Note on Analysis) 


Most of our data were obtained from four instruments: the Col- 
lege Student Questionnaire (CSQ) Part I (Peterson, 1965); the Col- 
lege and University Environment Scales (CUES) (Pace, 1963); the 
Omnibus Personality Inventory (OPI) Form Fx (Center for the Study 
of Higher Education, 1962); and the Class of 1970 Questionnaire 
(questionnaire devised by Donald R. Brown, Judy M. Kahn, and 
Patricia O’Connor at the Center for Research on Learning and 
Teaching, University of Michigan). 

езе instruments, 
students’ first semester a 
perceptions of themselves, descriptions of t 


educational plans, data on certain of th 
expectations abou 
the Class of 197 


samples of both original groups at the end 
ing data on their experiences at, and perce 


post-freshman year testing, 
and 152 whites) appeared a 


cent level, using a two-tai iffer- 
ences between proportions. E 2 8 o-tailed test of di 


s that ignific il 
range from about .15 (15%) to 30 (30 Bon папана 
ferences can be as small аз 15 percent. P 
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depending on the samples being discussed, generally can be no lower 
than 25 percent. 

Many more significant differences between our various samples 
surfaced than we would expect by chance. We sought to interpret 
these differences as patterns wherever possible, especially when look- 
ing within instruments at item differences. 

In cases in which the number of respondents was small, we were 
concerned that a single small set of aberrant individuals could provide 
significant differences on clusters of related questions. Examination of 
patterns of responses to several of these clusters suggested that this 
was not the case. 


The Background of Students 


Family Size and Structure 

The family background data for our subjects show that Negroes 
were slightly more likely than whites to come from broken homes, but 
this difference is not striking. When one parent was absent from the 
home, it was usually the father. Negroes were likely to come from 
larger families: the median number of siblings for our white students 
was two; for Negro students, three. Of the Negro students, 29 percent 
(2% of whites) came from families with more than six children. —— 

Despite these differences, black students reported their families 
to be at least as closely knit as did white students. Family ties were 
experienced as being somewhat different for our samples of Negro and 
White students. For example, although black students reported that 
they were less likely than whites to turn to parents for advice on 
important matters, they indicated a greater determination to satisfy 
Parental wishes through their own lives and careers. In both cases, 
therefore, one can say that there seem to be strong internalized family 
bonds. We might note here that there was no greater evidence of 
matriarchal family structure among Negroes than whites. 


Social and Economic Background 

There were marked differences between Negroes and whites on 
Various indices of socioeconomic level. The data suggest that, at the 
University under study (as at many others, public and private), white 
Students are drawn increasingly from upper-middle-class families. 
The median family income of our sample was between $12,000 and 
$14,000 a year for white students; $6,000 to $8,000 a year for Negro 
students’ families. When differences in family size are taken into con- 
Sideration, per capita income of the families of Negro students was 
Probably less than one-half that of whites. 
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Striking differences between Negro and white families also show 
up in parents’ education and occupation. About 70 percent of the 
fathers of Negro students were engaged in unskilled or semi-skilled 
occupations, compared with 7 percent of the fathers of white students. 
A majority of white students’ fathers held owner, managerial, or 
professional positions. A similar difference appeared when occupa- 
tion levels of mothers who worked were examined. Negro students’ 
mothers were more likely to be employed than mothers’ of white stu- 
dents. They were also more likely to have white collar occupations 
than were their fathers, indicating the somewhat greater accessibility 
of higher status jobs to Negro women. Further, about 70 percent of 
the fathers of Negro students had completed no more than a high 
school education, while 55 percent of the fathers of white students in 
our sample had some kind of undergraduate or graduate degree. The 
educational figures were similar, but not quite so striking, for the 
mothers. : 

, Although our data suggest that the modal white student at the 
university is being drawn from a highly educated, upper-middle-class, 
financially comfortable population, many whites entering the univer- 
sity are neither upper-middle nor even middle-class in background. 
Perhaps 30 percent of the fathers of our white respondents hold blue 
Fees or clerical jobs. Thirteen percent of our white students report 4 

amıly income under $8,000. We are currently in the process of study- 


ing a sample of whites and Negroes, indivi a set of 
social and economic EIS: uv чайнаш aru dll 


High School Experiences 
Negro and white students re i and 
: port high school backgrounds an 
MET that were surprisingly alike. No зы emerged 0 
oan кз зш, schools and opulant suburban schools. Negro 


cate that fewer of their sr 
college than whites, but in ER igen deal of 


college than whi general, they expressed at deal of sat- 
isfaction with high school. From Si ропа, BE ges the strong 
sense that they were encouraged and rewarded as students, that they 
regarded themselves as students, and wanted to be thought of as stu- 
dents (not athletes, or activity leaders, or socially popul Ў 
i If we compare the overall experi Prts 
in our samples during the high school years as they describe them, М6 
find that the Negro students reported studying more, working more 
outside of school, dating less (perhaps a consequence) and engaging 
more in such solitary and passive activities as watching television- 
bes latter could be tied to babysitting or other sorts of family-cate 

uties. i ) 


xperiences of the Negroes and whites | 
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Personal Characteristics of the Student 


Our sample of Negroes seemed to hold and to seek more con 
crete, tangible, simplistic conceptions of the world than our whit 
sample. They more often intended to use their education to acquir 
skills and knowledge necessary to deal with the world as a concret 
and tangible place. In this respect, their profiles resemble those c 
engineering and nursing students more than those of white liberal art 
students. To put these characteristics into perspective we should not 
that the Negro students indicated more often than white students tha 
they had been encouraged to deal with the world as a set of concrete 
tangible entities, rather than to develop abstract, intellectual ways о 
conceptualizing their environment 


The Reluctance to Become Involved 


Coupled with this concrete, practical orientation is a sense o 
detachment from the inner workings of things and from people. Iı 
dealing with the workings of things, this detachment expressed itsel 
às a reluctance to try to change the environment or even to seek nev 
and exciting situations. In dealing with people, it takes the form 0 
distrust, “being careful that others don’t take advantage of you”, ant 
is accompanied by feelings of ambivalence toward others which wa 
often projected onto others. Having projected this ambivalence, re 
spondents often tended to respond to others with mistrust ani 
wariness. 

This reluctance to become involved with other people correlate 
with a tendency, more evident in Negroes than whites, to attempt ti 
keep one's self under tight emotional control. This is especiall 
evident in responses on the OPI to statements about control of aggres 
sion, sex, and to those statements dealing with excitement mentione 
earlier. That these attempts at emotional control are not just manifes 
tations of a desire to “appear good" on the questionnaires 1S suggestet 
by various self-reported manifestations of attempts to bottle up impu 
ses. For example, our sample of Negro women indicated with xam 
regularity than our white women that they experienced е E 
vatives (e.g., having "strange and uncontrollable thoughts”, “feelin 


like two people at once"). 


Broad Band Defense Against Emotion 


Although our Negro men were less likely t a 
terparts and than raid generally to report impulse derivatives 1 
this fashion, they did, however, report with greater frequency suc 
experiences as leveling of affect and greater difficulty in lifting depre: 


han their white coun 
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sions. The great degree of self-professed emotional control among our 
Negro males might indicate the use of rather desperate, broad band 
defenses against the emotions, defenses which might fail under the 
multiple stresses inherent in adapting to the university environment, 
forcing the student to experience a great deal of anxiety, or to rely on 
even more primitive defenses. 

Negro women, more often than white women, expressed an easy 
"pcs sociability, a wariness about intense personal contacts, and 
efforts at strong emotional control; coupled with these characteristics 
were fear of sexual exploitation and several discrete hints at distrust 
of, and hostility toward, males. These self-reports are similar in cer- 
tain respects to discussion of black female psychology in Black Rage 
(Grier and Cobbs, 1968). When added to information on dating rela- 
tionships these factors suggest that sex and dating may be especially 


stressful for Negro women students who leave their familiar environ- 
ment for a racially mixed university. 


Response Bias. . . 


da is evaluating and interpreting self-report data, such as our OPI 
f i ud must keep in mind that the respondent may tell us how he 
Кы behaves, or he may tell us how he wishes or tries to feel ог 
ve, or how he thinks we would want him to feel or behave. We 
mt Ede d reminded of this when we found that our Negro males 
OPT ini, high median scores on the Response Bias scale of the 
acd nating relatively frequent endorsements of statements sug- 
fe is hg Берон characteristics desirable іп college students 
: d ше lectually oriented, free of disturbing impulses an 
Negro males in oc azed and task oriented). We also found that 
den PN iy our ышре had, on the average, slightly higher scores 
Scale (SDS) oe €s, on the Crowne-Marlowe Social Desirability 
sured nae М, and Marlowe, 1964), a scale designed to mea- 
tions. pproval, a need with characterological implica- 


the products of attempts to г 
acteristics the tester regard 
that self-report questionnai 
clues, suggestions, hypoth 
predicting aspects of thes 


they are not completely accurate and exhaustive indicators 
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Many of our Negro students seemed to believe strongly in the 
truth of religious or superstitious assertions. We asked about various 
aspects of religious beliefs and about astrology, and found that 
Negroes were much more likely than whites to acknowledge that there 
are ways to seek truth other than the scientific and empirical. It is 
possible that skillful instructors can use these beliefs in another order 
of reality as points of access into the fantasy life of the student. These 
beliefs may utilize concepts and images not used in dealing with con- 
crete entities and everyday experiences, and which can be used to open 
the student to still other ways of experiencing and conceptualizing 
emotional and willful aspects of himself. ер 1 

Among our Negro males, these religious or superstitious beliefs 
were allied with a strong moral sensitivity, and self-professed (again, 
perhaps desperate) inner-directedness. They were also connected with 
à tendency to make personal moral judgments about others, to be 
morally vigilant, rather than punitive and aggressive in shaping the 
thinking and behavior of other people. Some of the female-male differ- 
ences among Negroes appear to resemble closely the female (concrete, 
Situation-oriented)-male (abstract, moral) adolescent character dis- 
tinctions drawn by Adelson and Douvan (1966). 


Student Expectations about their 
Lives at the University 


We asked respondents to state, in their own words, their goals in 
attending college, and we classified these goals into four categories: 
(a) Academic, (b) Identity, (c) Social and (d) Vocational. · 

. As a group Negro students tended to define their primary mel s 
in terms of vocational preparation. Second most important to this 
group were goals relating to Identity (“finding myself”, ' Ене, to 
know myself better”, “testing my own ability”, and the like). Т ir 

ìn Importance among blacks were Academic goals, and least impor- 
tant were Social goals (learning how to get along with other people, 
developing social skills, and so forth). Among white students, identity 
goals were more important than vocational. As with their black coun- 
terparts, these were followed by academic and social goals. Again, the 
К. ta suggest the relatively strong career orientation of our Negro 

udents. 

There were few differences in the areas of study which Negro 
and white students indicated they intended to pursue. Our Negro 
students indicated at least as great a desire to earn advanced academic 

grees as did whites (this was especially true among Negro women 
who, more often than white women, plan to have a career). These 
results are consistent with data in other studies of career and educa- 
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tional plans of Negro students vs. white students. Other studies have 
noted higher educational aspirations for Negro students and have 
suggested that, for Negroes, amount of formal education is a more 
important determinant of social status than occupation level and 
income. Given the more concrete, practical preferences, and the rela- 
tive emphasis among Negro students on vocational preparation, one 
would guess that, over time, barring changes in goals and preferences, 
a number of Negro students who intended to study in fields aimed at 
preparation for academic careers will tend to move into more voca- 
tional, pre-professional, or applied fields. It may well be that these 
students expected the academic fields to be more practical in orienta- 
tion than in fact they are. We intend to follow the movement of these 
students among disciplines over time. 

н Below, when we compare expectations and later experiences, it 
will be seen that both Negro and white students were fairly realistic in 
their estimates of the level of academic demands and academic compe- 
tition at the university. Median expectations regarding grade point 
average were not far above attainments for both groups. The discrep- 
ancies were slightly greater for Negroes than for whites. 


Academic Prediction 


Those students (most of our sample) who felt that they would 
probably not do as well academically "e e wanted were ari what 
they thought would be the reason for this discrepancy. Both Negro 
and white students cited heavy academic demands and stiff competi- 
tion say other students as the primary explanations. They also men- 
ke a variety of contributing factors including tension and anxiety 
pete grades, poor high school preparation, bad study habits, lack of 
ability, etc., but few differences were discernible between Negroes and 


whites. Again, Negro students were more likely than whites to feel 


that their high sch i i i 
Cod оста would hinder their performance. 


egro students, on the average, felt they were 
es. well по academically (or less able, our d don't periit us 
o separate these two things meaningfully) than did the average white 
students. 
When asked, white students a i 

с peared slightly more confident 
they would finish school than did Negro widens; Ud the difference 
was not great. Most students in both groups felt they would complete 
their bachelor's degree. In fact, other data suggest that most of these 
hai Negro and white, will. 

e asked questions about a variety of i s of 
satisfaction and frustration that were онну ens 
ronment. Generally, responses to these questions indicated that Negro 
students foresaw a more study-oriented life, more restricted in breadth 
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of activity, than did white students. Despite these anticipated con- 
straints, and apprehension about the possibilities for academic suc- 
cess, the Negro students seemed to expect about the same balance of 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction as did the white students, suggesting 
that their goals generally aligned with their expectations. 

If we look in detail at the responses to questions about the kinds 
of activities the students intend to engage in, we find that, with respect 
to organized campus activities (such as artistic, aesthetic, and sports 
events and programs) there were no Negro-white differences. How- 
ever, Negro students expect less participation than do whites in social 
life (dating, attending parties, dances, and so forth) and more reliance 
on solitary recreational activities (listening to records, watching live 
or televised sporting events, etc.). -— 

We also asked students a variety of questions about the possibili- 
Чез for satisfactory intellectual and social contact with faculty and 
with other students. Although the responses were varied, students 
generally expected to find a congenial student body and an approach- 
able and interested faculty. Negro women students, however, d ten 
to expect more difficulty in dating than did white women, although 
there was no difference between these groups in expected difficulty in 
establishing friendships. : А 

Given all these questions about academic and non-academic 
expectations of the university, we then asked, “If you don t complete 
your college education, what would be the single most important 
factor?” Both Negro and white students most frequently mentions 
such academic factors as poor grades and sufficient academic ability 
and tense competition. Following this came marriage, lack of unies 
and lack of motivation. The draft at this time (fall of 1966) seem 7 not 
to be viewed as an important potential problem by the male stu To 

ere were no striking Negro-white differences in respons dcm 
question, although Negroes did tend to speak more often of gr a 
academic ability, and academic competition than did whites; о 
whites were more likely to speak of lacking or losing motivation. tart 
и бы difference could be due to differences in the career orientations 
9! Negro and white students. 

Several questions could be analyzed in terms of the extent to 
Which respondents felt themselves responsible for their own Ee dt 
or failures. First, we re-classified responses given to quen about 
reasons for falling short of sought grades into two classes: alert 
tive and extrapunitive. We found few differences 11 tendencies to 
Choose either intro- or extrapunitive reasons- Additional arem 
asked respondents to what extent they felt that luck accoume or the 


Sood and bad things that happened to them. In response to these ques- 
tons, Negro iones were iie likely to say that luck plays m 
the white students. This is consistent with some genera indings 
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Caplan and Paige (1968) collected in interviews with adult Negroes in 
a large northern city. These latter data, when stretched, suggest that 
better educated, more achievement-oriented Negroes feel that positive 
and negative events in their own lives are due more to their persever- 
ance, skills, and knowledge than to luck, chance, or the intervention of 
other people. These data suggest that astrology may be believed in as 
a source of information about future events rather than as a way to 
enlist occult powers to intervene in personal events. 

As a perhaps isolated but interesting piece of data, we asked our 
students about their ideal teacher: “Please rank the following charac- 
teristics in order of their importano to you in the ideal teacher: (a) be 
warm and friendly, (b) make students less anxious, (c) induce in the 
students pride and accomplishment, (d) encourage students to think of 
still unanswered questions”. Negroes were more likely than whites to 
favor (c) ; whites were more likely than Negroes to select (d). Seeing 
these responses, we wish that we had asked more questions about 
Negro pride. However, responses to other questions, especially those 
which permitted open-ended answers, suggest that “Negro pride” or 

Negro unity” or a constant vigilant press for Negro equality and 
rights, did not focus the experiences and concerns of our sample 
Negro college students as some would say they appear to do today. - 

_ Looking at global expectations of the university, both Negro and 
white students expected the university to exemplify and press toward 
intense scholarly activity, to stress awareness of the contemporary 
Fo and its problems, and to be a community in a real sense. They 

fal strongly expect the university to emphasize practical and 
applied aspects of knowledge nor did they expect the university 10 
attempt to limit the various behaviors of individual students. As one 
might expect, Negroes were more likely than whites to expect the 


university to have a practical orientation, to be *aware" (in the above 
sense), and to exhibit a sense of community. 


Experiences During the Freshman Year 


At the end of the freshman ear, we asked randoml selected 
respondents from our original ا‎ a variety ape about 
their experiences at the university. If we look first at academic experi- 
ences, we find that students generally did more poorly than they 
thought they would. In our samples, the median Negro student grade 
was C; the median white student grade, B to В. The discrepanc 
was slightly greater for Negro students. When asked why they fell 
short of their expectations, students gave the same answers as in thë 
fall; however, there was much more emphasis on both lack of interest 
and self-discipline. Curiously, lack of interest is especially pronounced. 
in the responses of white male students. We have not yet had a chance 
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to determine whether these students are distinct in terms of expecta- 
tions, academic orientation, fields of study, definiteness of career 
plans, or some other possibly relevant factors. 

Students’ ratings of their own ability relative to their classmates 
prior to their freshman year remained unchanged with one exception. 
On the average, Negro students (both male and female) felt at the end 
of their freshman year that a smaller percentage of their classmates 
had the ability to enter the occupations they, themselves, had chosen 
than they felt in the fall. Since responses to a similar question on rela- 
tive ability without the constraint of their own occupational choice 
indicated little change over the year, we wonder whether the chan 
noted above was accompanied by changes in perceptions of the diffi- 
culty of their anticipated occupations or changes in the respondents 
own occupational choices. If the data fall out neatly, we might be able 
to test these two possibilities. ; 

When we look again at students' descriptions of their own goals 
after а year of college, we find that the ordering of primary goals 
changed from the pre-college orderings in one important respect. For 
both Negro and white students, Academic goals were now more apt to 
be the primary goals than were Identity, Vocational, and Social goals. 
Respondents' perceptions of global characteristics of the university 
varied more than had their expectations of these characteristics at the 
beginning of the year. This finding is common to numerous 
studies, at other institutions. Further, and consistent with other - 
dies, our students (both Negro and white) came to experience Р е 
university as less scholarly, less aware, and less cohesive than they 
had anticipated it would be. The greatest shift in expectation appears 
to be in the area of awareness. Although most students did not expect 
the university to have a particularly practical orientation, they found 
it even less so. Only in the area of Propriety does the чусу 
appear to them to make greater demands than they had ap з 
is also is not an unusual finding, and may reflect simply the S 
that there are school and dormitory regulations, lenient though they 
may be. On all these scales, the changes коз Серена оа to experi- 
ence were very similar for both Negroes and whites. 

Lotkion ts pilar detail at experiences, we find that Negro m 
dents were generally less satisfied by their year at the university than 
were white students. Some of this dissatisfa 
experiences of academic failure, or to feelings that th 
the competition for grades. This seems to be especia 
Negro male students, who tended to find academic comp 
stiffer than they had expected. ‘Academic challenge is not the whole 
Story, however. е hi 

We find that Negro students were more likely than were whites 
to regard both faculty and dormitory personnel as relatively imper- 
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sonal, cold, unfriendly, not likeable. This was not an indiscriminate 
negative reaction to these people. For example, at the same time that 
Negro male students attributed these qualities to dormitory advisors, 
they were likely to find these individuals interesting, sophisticated, 
clever, and humorous. This suggests that these students may well 
have wanted to use their white male advisors as role models, but that 
they io: the kind of personal contact desired (in some sense) not 
possible. 

When we asked students what they did with their time, we found 
the kind of relative constraint among Negro students that they had 
anticipated. They reported less engagement than whites in broadly 
cultural, intellectual, and artistic enterprises, either as spectators or 
creators or performers; and mentioned generally taking part in fewer 
non-academic activities. For most students, the least satisfying aspects 
of university life (of the aspects we examined) were the social and 
intellectual content of dormitory life. In this respect, Negro students 
were even less satisfied than were whites. We did not ask the students 


they expected. The dissatisfaction with 


to determine which of the various pos- 
most important in producing net feel- 
ction in our students, and to determine 
es, and for Negroes and whites, factors 


generally are given the same weights in determining this balance. 


Concluding Remarks . . А 


We feel somewhat ат 
wish to stress the particula 


: > s well as descriptive connotations: 

We also realize that studies which draw Negev bite distinctions 
may, in that very act, do damage. 

Several factors did convince i i 

Us to publish thi espite 

our concerns: (a) reports from counsel р, CO Дияс И 

Negro and white students оп а steady basi 

ings; (b) we feel that the information 
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in forecasting the impact of the university on its students and vice 
versa, and in helping to reduce the Negro drop-out rate; (c) we hope 
that (if only as a negative instance) our work will spur new research 
into this area. 

To review the findings briefly, the data suggest that Negro and 
white students differ most strikingly on family characteristics, such as 
income, occupation and education of parents, and in the nature and 
frequency of academically relevant pre-college experiences. 

Comparisons of self-report data from the OPI which bear on 
personality characteristics reveal less striking, but significant, differ- 
ences between the modal characteristics of the groups. Negro students 
were on the average more concerned with getting the world (the per- 
sonal, social, and physical world) under control, dealing with its sur- 
face manifestations, and reducing it to simple, concrete, factual terms. 
Negro males were more similar to their white counterparts than were 
females with respect to the variables tapped by the OPI. It was 
pointed out, however, that part of the similarity might have resulted 
from the use of emotional control mechanisms which could be stressed 
to the point of failure in the academic and social environment of the 
university. 

To the extent that it is advantageous for liberal arts students to 
be intellectually-oriented, to have facility with abstractions, and the 
like, our modal Negro students appeared to require more of a re- 
orientation than did the modal whites. In addition to making these 
academic adjustments, students are asked to fit into a complex social 
environment shaped in large part by various groups of upper-middle- 
class white students, and by faculty members and administrators. 
Descriptions which our Negro and white students gave of their lives 
prior to college, of their experiences, and of the economic conditions 
under which they were raised, suggest that a vast amount of extra- 
academic readjustment, of coping with unfamiliar and stressful P. 
tions, is demanded of the Negro student (and, we must not forget, the 
non-modal white student). $ ' 

Modal Negro-white differences in experiences, levels of skills 
and abilities, characteristic modes of expression and communication, 
ways of viewing the world, and the perhaps resultant differences in 
reacting to and seeking out experiences and objects in the environment 
are all suggested by our data. These differences suggest that the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of Negro-white friendships will face prob- 
lems over and above those arising from racial pre-judgments. Since 
the dominant student culture shapes the activities, the entertainment 
offered by the university and its community, and stores’ inventories of 
clothes, books, and even foods, the Negro student may tend to find 
that even these aspects of the larger academic community are tailored 
for someone else. 
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There are many potential student reactions to the academic and 
non-academic demands of the university environment. The student 
might meet or overcome them (by developing skills and competen- 
cies); he might circumvent them (by forming black ghettos or devel- 
oping black curricula within the university); they might cause his 
defeat (by furtherin psychopathology or forcing him to leave the 
university). Most of the group of Negro students from which we 


drew our sample have met these demands. Presently 71 percent are 
juniors and are pursuing their degrees. 
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| How do Negro and white freshmen at a large public university appear at 

| entrance and after one year? Data are presented on several personality scales, 
demographic variables, environmental perception measures, and aspiration levels as 

| well as analyses of a large item pool of students at entrance and at the end of one year. 
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| explored. 
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l Using information on ninth grade Negro students in the Metropolitan Northeast 

| from the U.S. Office of Education’s Educational Opportunities Survey, this study 
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| and track level are taken into account. Negro students who remained in segregated 

| classes exhibited no apparent benefit from attendance at desegragated schools. It is 
only for Negro students in mostly white classes that increases in the percent white 

| enrollment in their school accompany increases in their average verbal achievement. 
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The Activists’ Corner 


Nevitt Sanford 
The Wright Institute, Berkeley 


David Krech 
University of California, Berkeley 


Dear Nevitt: 


With each approaching deadline for our Activists’ Corner, 1 
come up with a new set of second thoughts about the whole project. 
Usually, these second thoughts have been of secondary importance 
and are quickly forgotten (or repressed), but this time—as I continue 
to ponder about the July, 1969 issue—the second thoughts linger on 
and have already acquired primary saliency. This current set 0 per- 
sistent second thoughts revolve around Hertzler's phrase “gruesome 
immortality". Hertzler used that phrase (if I remember correctly) to 
describe the continued existence of an institution long after the rea- 
sons for its being have disappeared. What bothers me, Nevitt, is that 
perhaps we are keeping The Activists’ Corner alive beyond its time. 

You will remember that way back—long before Cornell and 
Harvard, and the ascent of Nixon and descent of de Gaulle—when we 
were preparing the material for our first appearance in the JSI (April, 
1968), we promised our brethren that we would use our column to 
help activate SPSSI—in a literal sense. From our column, we told 
them, they would hear clarion calls to psychologists to get in there and 
do, act, apply; and further, we also promised that we would discuss 


with them how they best could prepare themselves and their students 
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to do, act, and apply. The JSI Editorial Board, in announcing our 
column, also defined that as our function, but they did so in much 
more orthodox social science language, “. . . the Board has inaugu- 
rated a new department of the Journal, devoted, so to speak [Nevitt, 
do you know anyone who speaks this way? Listen. . . | to the reduc- 
tion of anomie and the increase of reference-group salience among 
those who care about the intersection of the social sciences with social 
problems". 

Well, Sir, I believe that we have tried our damndest to reduce 
anomie and increase reference-group salience among the good guys, 
and we have written at length on our notions of how we might 
increase the intersection of the social sciences with social problems. 
Tucked away in an unobtrusive and quiet corner of the /ournal, 
undisturbed even by having our column appear in the table of contents 
of each issue, [Editor's note: Mistakes we sometimes make— but this 
time we aren't guilty. The Table of Contents has proudly displayed 
The Activists’ Corner in each issue], we have given our best thought 
to such questions as the proper working relations between science and 
soaety, research and action, university and social policy, graduate 
training and social training in the field, and much, much more (after 
all, Nevitt, we have appeared now in three issues of Volume XXIV, 
and two of Volume XXV to date). We have tried; but I have had an 
unhaunted feeling, Nevitt, that no one has been looking over our 
shoulders as we wrote our columns. Oh, that is not altogether true, of 
course. At one time, we did have a flurry of letters (was it six—or 
seven?) and, mindful of the Editorial Board's charge, we hastened to 
publish most of those letters, hoping thereby to reduce the anomie and 
increase the reference group salience of these, our six or seven readers, 
who obviously did care about the intersection of the social sciences 
with social problems. But, of course, this is just being smart-alecky. I 
suspect that there are hundreds (well, alright, dozens then) of SPSSI 
Бер Ж who care and are doing a great deal about social problems. 

ut they simply don’t write to us about it, and neither do they need 
ае апа “Well Dones"! If this is so, for whom then, are we 


х Perhaps we're just not with it, Nevitt. In our Activists’ Corner, 
we've been urging psychologists to become social advisors and to make 
social psychological wisdom available to men of action, and we've 
been trying to get up some steam among the Men of the Academic 
Establishment to change our Ph.D. educational programs so that we 
could turn out such advisors and men of wisdom. But it just may be 
that all that we have been saying is as irrelevant to the social science 
activist as are the reminiscences of the 1930 campus radical to the 
modern campus activist. It just may be that there simply exists no 
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market for our wisdom. The young activist, having found social psy- 
chology so wanting (have you read any new textbooks lately?) may 
have long ago come to the conclusion that social psychological ideol- 
ogy can only be the opiate of the revolutionary, and he will have none 
of it. He will, therefore, have none of The Activists’ Corner (Activists " 
Corner, indeed!) with its essays on how to improve our Ph.D. train- 
ing programs, our research institutions, our textbooks, etc. Do you 
suppose that there is anything to these dark mutterings of mine? I 
hope not—and hoping not, I think not. Nevertheless, Nevitt, thee 
must admit that the response to our column is something less than 
reassuring. Should we think seriously of calling it quits? ОГ course I 
hanker after immortality (resurrection, quarterly, in the JSD), but 
gruesome immortality!? 


David Krech 


"ТТЫ сы 


Dear Krech: 


ject about which many people must be thinking. But before giving up 


__ Here is a piece about the Activist himself. Maybe this is “where 
it’s at” today. Maybe the younger social scientists mean by “action” a 
throwing of themselves into political struggles, living lives of iac Mh 
ment, and savoring the experience thus gained. They are rea ders 0 
Malraux and Camus as well as of Weber and Parsons. This is a 
pretty far cry from the “liberal” approach we have been taking. Per- 
haps we have been assuming more rationality and good will in E 
than is justified, and that our younger readers suspect—incorrectly 

hope—that we will ultimately 80 the way of Daniel Bell and Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski, assuming comfortably that all ideological and moral 
issues have either been solved or become irrelevant and that what is 


good for social science is good for the nation. 
Nevitt Sanford 


Pe Lk ileal 
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The Activists’ Corner 
Gentlemen: 


You may be interested in a personal account of one individual’s 
response to the recent political and academic crisis at U.C., Berkeley. 
The writer is a graduate student in sociology; he was a teaching 
assistant when the events to be described took place. This report deals 
primarily with one individual’s personal change that was in part 
stimulated by his engagement in an institutional conflict. 

What I want to communicate here is not an analysis of the events 
themselves but rather the ways in which my image of myself and my 
image of the society around me changed as a result of these events. It 
is the new, subjective meanings generated when any community or 
institution undergoes a threat to its stability that interest me here. 
These new meanings and the experiences from which they derive, 
occur whenever the fabric of social relationships is radically altered, 

when people’s images of themselves and each other change, habitual 
behavior patterns fall apart and new definitions of the situation occur. 
What was important to me about this strike was that I had to alter my 
relationships with people: some of my professors continued to teach 
and counsel students while I did not; while I was out picketing four 


student friends were split on the issue. Instead of studying, all my time 
union meetings and resting in between. 
0 see the university and my role in it in a 


of which we were all a part. They, 


sonal reasons, chose not to support me in stayin a class. So 
the other side, in this case, constituted the uw BE eod at 
the university: perhaps 100 of a total of 700 graduate student employ- 
ees and approximately 1,000 students (including part time support- 
ers) out of a total of 27,000 actually engaged in strike activities. - 

My participation in the strike represented the first time in my life 
that I was in a formal stand of opposition against the institution to 
which I heretofore had given my willing, albeit grudging, allegiance. 
While I had been sympathetic to the Free Speech Movement an 
some of the more recent student demonstrations, I had never before 
risked my job and possible arrest as a condition of that past support: 


for a variety of political and per- 
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New Experiences 

From my fairly narrow existence as а graduate student, with its 
rather self-centered, monkish style of scholarly asceticism, I was sud- 
denly caught up in a world of new meanings, experiences and emo- 
tions. The emotional and experiential paucity of my life of the last six 
years was laid before my eyes. I suddenly saw what it was like to be 
personally involved in a collective action far larger than myself. 
Whereas before I thought mainly about my work, my future, my wife 
and family, now the reality of the present, the adventures of each day 
and their attendant meanings filled my subjective life. Each day 
brought forth events which changed the rationales for action and the 
collective support for those rationales. My own thoughts were filled 
with reflections about what action the Faculty Senate might take, 
whether the administration would be able to fire us, how many TA’s 
were actually striking and what the violence between students and 
police portended for my future, personal stand. | 

But it was the self-defining features of this intense, present ori- 
entedness that I wish to speak of here. My sense of security with oth- 
ers increased in part because of an intense, and frequent contact with 
other people in my position. The sheer number of such contacts 
exceeded manyfold my normal rate of interaction. А sense of fellow- 
ship with other people, who believed as I did and were willing to take 
the same risks, broke down my previous barriers to contact and 
friendship. I found that my political attitudes changed perceptively 
towards the Left. For the first time, I came to see the legitimate 
authorities in the society as linked together in a network of power 
which they shared with each other but not with disadvantaged groups 
in the society, especially when these groups acted as if they wanted 
some of that power. I experienced a lack of trust of these authorities 
which I previously had never seriously questioned. Escaping arrest by 
police while walking a peaceful picket line was а significant catalyst 
here. Finally, I began questioning my own future career as a conven- 
tional academician, my fitness for it; indeed, I saw that 1 would have 
to re-examine the ideological underpinnings of my work as a sociolo- 
gist. 


The Assessment System 


I came to appreciate the enormous importance that assessment 
by professors has for the educational system. Formal ccm term 
Papers, preliminary exams, dissertations are all formal performance 


trials in which the student's competence is imputed and recorded. 
] letters of recom- 


Assessment also occurs through the mere informa 


mendation written for a student by various professors. The sum total 


of these assessments is then packaged and sent on to the next set of 
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assessors who in turn make their judgements using criteria not unlike 
those employed in the educational system. Students, I came to believe, 
beat the system by beating the assessment game: they gained the free- 
dom to do what they wanted by persuading the assessors to the erro- 
neous belief that their standards of competence and progress were 
being met. While much of the freedom won had educational benefit it 
was in spite of the formal program of study, not because of it. 

A further consequence of assessment as it occurs in institutional 
life is its influence on the self-esteem of the assessee. He normally 
internalizes the performance criteria employed by the assessors so that 
their system of evaluation becomes his own. And, too, he relies greatly 
on the way the assessor applies these criteria, for this dictates in turn 
the kind of rewards he can gain in his institutional life. In terms of his 
life chances, the way he evaluates himself is not nearly as important as 
the way official assessors make this evaluation. But since his standing 
in the eyes of his fellows is dependent upon how well he has been 
assessed, he may borrow their image of him as an index of his worth 
as a person. This is to say, then, that how one is evaluated along 


numerous socially defined criteria may become the exclusive basis for 
measuring one’s total self worth. 


Can One Refuse to Play? 


But in thinking about assessment in this way, is it possible to go 
on and conceive of its Opposite? Or, to put it more practically, is it 


1 grant or deny, through the medium of 
‚ societal rewards to their subordinates. On a more 
udging how well one is being evaluated 
onsciousness" or, perhaps more appro- 


them. In my case, I would become virtually inarticulate in their pres 
ence; I would still be able to rattle on, but I would feel shaken, not 
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sure of my ground. I was eventually to prefer the company of younger, 
assistant professors with whom I felt I could easily have conflictful 
discussions. Very smart graduate student peers would intimidate me 
as well, as would anyone whose ability in academic matters greatly 
excelled my own. These people would in a sense control my responses 
to them by making me less willing to present myself naturally and 
openly. But in so doing, I was stunting my own growth, both intellec- 
tually and in terms of the development of my sense of integrity. 

It was to become my conviction after the strike that one could in 
fact refuse to play the role of the assessee. It struck me that the reason 
I was so affected by my official assessors was that I had assumed that 1 
wanted their esteem, that I wanted to try to become a scholar at a 
major university, to achieve recognition їп the professional commu- 
nity; in short, since I valued the rewards they could help me get, I 
tried to appear in their eyes as someone who in fact, or potentially, 
deserved these rewards. 


I Live for Myself With Others 


This fundamental inauthenticity has led me to see my work as a 
sociologist in a new light. I want primarily to do research that will 
lead to a greater understanding of myself and the society around me. I 
want to strive for a unity in my intellectual and personal life that 
avoids the conventional bifurcation between work and non-work. At 
present, I want to learn more about formal relationships between 
assessors and assessees wherever there is a hierarchy of positions that 
require judgments to be made about the qualifications of d 
occupants. The problematic features of this phenomenon have led toa 
new interest in rereading some of the great thinkers in sociology, iat 
cially Weber, Durkheim, Sorokin, Simmel, and Mead. Insteac а 
reading them because they аге people you are expected and require 
to know about as a graduate student, Î will read them for any ideas. 
This will help me in my own understanding of some of the к» 
associated with my interest. My alertness In reading these scholars 
will be more acute because of my discovery of a developing perspective 
in sociology to which I am becoming increasingly committed. p йит 
_ I personal relationships I shall try not to be affecte у my 
imagining of the reactive judgment of others. It is еза tbat ту 
Participation in an intense, collective action gave me my irst rea 
experience in representing something other than myself in interaction. 

became in the strike the vehicle for dispersing information and per- 
suading others to a different opinion. I was no longer aferin, 
about matters that had a high intensity value from the pom of view o 
their reflection on me. And, in so doing, I came to learn and appre- 
ciate the satisfaction of unaffected interaction. ; 

The relationship of the strike to these personal changes is not 
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clear, nor need it be. I wish mainly to make the point here that impor- 
tant adult changes in self-image, ideology and other-relatedness can 
be induced by a social crisis if one has a fairly high level of selfcon- 
sciousness; if, that is, one has a framework for understanding the self. 


A Sociolegy Student 


SERRE REE KORG RO 


The Activists’ Corner Belongs to the Activists 


I wanted to print the above document because I thought it would 
help to make clear that The Activists’ Corner belongs to the activ- 
ists, and that activism includes the sort of laying it on the line that has 
been described here. Perhaps now other activists will discuss with our 
correspondent some of their own experiences and ideas, perhaps 
building some solidarity and sharpening his and their own thinking 
pre what “engagement” means and how it may be made more effec- 

ive. 

Our document shows that political activism on the contemporary 
model can be a soul-trying as well as an exhilarating experience. Ї 
graduate students are to take it upon themselves to change the 
university, or their own departments, they might as well know the 
Costs, as well as the possible benefits. And professors might as well 


know how it is with some of their students, and about the possibilities 
of student activism in their own departments. 


Change Will Come from Student Action 


This last will I expect ec I visi ed a 
9 soon bi 0۱ t 
Mi 1 үү, A , me commonplace. 1 1 


psychology de he 
middle of a “confrontation” u nd mS 


about training in social chol 

spoken students was, “This is "d 
tions to be implemented?" We did 
make a point of it in talking with 


sed by our correspondent will 
makes clear is that activist stu- 
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problems," and hope thus to discount radical activity. This misses the 
point. What our document says is that personality and the training 
institution in which a young man works are very much all of a 
piece—constitute a system—and that in truth he cannot “solve his 
problems” without change in that institution. 


Engagement is not Necessarily Anti-Intellectual 


We should note, too, that the "engagement" which young men 
value for its experiential or personality-developing qualities is not 
necessarily anti-intellectual. Particularly striking in our document is 
the effort at intellectual mastery of the whole series of events including 
happenings in the outside world and chan in self-conception; in 
other words the effort is at an integration of thought and passion, of 
social analysis and social action. This kind of thing stood out in Kenis- 
ton’s “Young radicals". They were eager to be studied psychologi- 
cally and saw no conflict between this sort of preoccupation with 
themselves and dedication to social action. I would say this expresses 
movement toward a pretty high level of development, and may bea 
model for the future. 

Our correspondent, of course, is mainly concerned to show some- 
thing of the impact of social crisis upon personality, to show particu- 
larly that crisis can be developmental. The same point has been made 
by a colleague who teaches at San Francisco State College. He had 
students in a psychology class keep diaries during the period of тү 
there last fall and winter and was amazed at the degree to which all о 
them changed, in personality as well as in understanding and outlook. 
Many of these changes were of the sort which devoted teachers n 
desire to bring about through their classroom teaching—but, о 
course, rarely do. The Governor of California, and perhaps pue 
professors, will probably be sorry to hear it but those students who 
really want to “get an education" are fortunate if they become я 
volved in some “disruption”. I suppose, however, that there she е 
some optimum amount of disruption, or some limit to how much those 


immediately involved can stand. 


Present Versus Future Orientation 


Finally, and most important from my point of view is к 
ocument suggests about present vs. future orientation. It pow Ta 
that our correspondent belongs with those young activists w10 : 
made a great contribution to moral thought through their шше 0 
What nations and institutions are willing to do for the ve js n 
imagined future. Every educated person is now familiar wit the аг 
that have been done for the sake of “building socialism", and nearly 
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all are aware of the evils we have committed in Vietnam “for the sake 
of our grandchildren". Young people who seriously doubt that they 
will have a future have been able to make us sharply aware of the 
inseparability of means and ends and, hence, of the insupportability of 
actions which in our society today have become commonplace. What 
is not so well recognized is the extreme future-orientation of science 
and the training of scientists. It is appalling to think now of all the evil 
that has been done in the name of “building our science”; and I am 
thinking here not only of the harmful effects of deception in psycho- 
logical experiments but of the neglect of undergraduate education by 
departments bent on strengthening themselves at whatever cost. And 
when it comes to the training of scientists, we seem willing to heap all 
manner of indignities upon students, to bring them almost to the point 
of total dehumanization, in order that they might be able to do the 
scientific work that will eventually make it possible to build a society 
in which nobody needs to be dehumanized. Students are asking why, 


if that is our aim, we do not b in by making of d tments 
models of human communities. Why indeed? aaa 


Nevitt Sanford 
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INTRODUCTION 


J. Diedrick Snoek 
Smith College 


Although no single thematic note will suffice to introduce the 
Papers in this issue, one common concern may be discerned 
among many of our authors: An intense and uneasy awareness 
of the “feedback effects” of social science research and writing up- 
on our own society. On the testimony of this issue we may con- 
clude that many of us now believe that scholarly communication is 
no longer exclusively a private matter. The publicist, as much as 
the action-researcher, operates in an arena where words may 
count as well as actions, and the social scientist needs to concern 
himself with the impact of his work on popular images, beliefs, 
RH impulses as well as with society 's capacity to tolerate ambigu- 
у. 
The issue is joined explicitly by Alfert, in the Comments and 


Rejoinders section, where she concerns herself with the widespread 
n race and intelligence as a case 


publicity given to Jensen's views 0 е s 
study in “the promotion of prejudice.” Jensen replies, with con- 
siderable heat, that he is the victim of dogmatism. Deutsch, in his 
Presidential Address, also has taken Jensen’s article as his point 
of departure in examinin the role of ideology and organization in 
retarding social change. He writes: = we can not ignore the 
fact that many widespread, but not validated, assumptions can 


and do have enormous impact оп the experiences of individuals.” 
Ergo, for better or for worse, social scientists can not escape the 
lower resistance to social 


act that their work helps to increase or 
change. 
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White continues his clarification of some of the social psycho- 
logical dynamics underlying inter-nation relations in his Lewin 
emorial Award Address. In his paper, he argues “for better 
communication directly between us and the policy-makers in 
Washington, and better communication also between us and 
other scholars (historians, political scientists, area specialists) 
who in turn influence policy-makers a good deal more than we? 
do.” Unlike the other authors, therefore, White appears to be con- 
cerned that social psychology may not be having enough impact. 
Wicker’s article treats an old problem, the relation between 
attitudes and behavior, in a systematic review demonstrating how 
infrequently our customary attitude measures manage to predict 
individual actions. But Tajfel writes“ . . . the greatest adaptive 
advantage of man is his capacity to modify his behavior as a func- 
tion of the way in which he perceives and understands a situa- 
tion,” in a masterful article re-focusing our attention on the cog- 
nitive aspects of prejudice. Parenthetically, Tajfel is concerned 
with the effects of social scientific views as well. He expresses 
strong concern about the widespread publicity given to theories 
emphasizing instinct and unconscious motivation (or as he terms 
it “the blood-and-guts model”) whose tentative views, he feels, 
are already being used here and there to buttress and justify cer- 
tain political opinions and actions.” 
. Оп the cool side, well-removed from politicized public atten- 
tion, we include an article b 
ways of thinking ab 
cesses, drawing u 
While the bulk of 


The paper by Block describes some common features of the 


alienation syndrome in two very disparate groups: white college 
undergraduates and black Streetcorner men. Block then considers 
the implications of these similariti 


causes of our social probl 
kinds of black leadership. 


A final example of sensitivity to ublic images occurs in 
Block, Haan, and Smith's report i their ду" ? childrearing 


practices reported by politically active and inactive students. They 
write: 


. . the childrearing doctrines of the recent past, based on differentiated 
responsiveness to the legitimate needs of the child, are being repudiated in 
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the popular press, perhaps in reaction to the indictment of Dr. Benjamin 
Spock who provided the blueprint for contemporary childrearing prac- 
tices. Parents are being implicated for their “permissiveness” and their 
failure to establish limits for their children. Fundamental to the arguments 
for “law and order" and restoration of “respect for authority" is the as- 
sumption that contemporary youth are lacking in internal controls be- 
cause they were not disciplined sufficiently in their malleable years. Our 
data speak directly to these questions. 

This then is the third whole number of the Journal of Social 
Issues devoted to selected papers that are marked by their individu- 
al distinction and relevance to social issues rather than by their 
focus on a single theme. The number of quality manuscripts sub- 
mitted for consideration and the positive response to the previous 
issues has served to convince the Editorial Board that this experi- 
ment should be continued. In the new Editorial Board, responsi- 
bility for the annual “singles” issue will be assumed by Dr. Barry 
E. Collins of U.C.L.A.'s Department of Ps gun: d to whom all 
future manuscripts should be directed. We welcome the new 
Special Issues Editor and wish him good reading and good luck. 
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Organizational and Conceptual 
Barriers to Social Change’ 


Martin Deutsch 
New York University 


The somewhat tenuous correspondence to be found between 
the stated title of this paper and its content is a function not only 
of when the title was submitted with respect to the date of this 
meeting, but also of the pressure of an intervening controversy in 
our field. This controversy resulted in the bulk of the titled con- 
tent appearing in a parallel paper, to which reference 15 made 


later. 
There is, I hope, a closer correspondence between this paper 
which reads in part: “In 


and the Society’s Statement of Purpose, rt: | 
various ways, the Society seeks to bring theory and practice into 
locus on human problems of the group, the community, and the 
nation as well as the increasingly impo 


national boundaries.” 

'This orientation is also reflected in Ferkiss' reface to his 
excellent discussion of the nature of man in a techno ogical society 
(1969), in which he says «^. , if one takes the task of the social 
scientist seriously, one must g0 where the problems are, and if one 
acts as a human being as wall as a scientist, one must go where the 
relevant problems are [p- viii]." 


— 

1 "Presidential address to the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 

кышы, delivered at the annual convention of the American sychological Associ- 
tion in Washington, D.C., September 1, 1969. 
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In what follows, I have attempted to explore the perennially 
relevant problem of the role of the social scientist in helping to 
bring about rational social change, with particular reference to the 
current concerns and changes in our society. 

Two areas of central concern in psychology that have great 
social relevance are conceptions of the nature and evolution of in- 
telligence, and the impact of race and class membership on the life 
experiences of individuals. Major emphasis in the social sciences 
has been placed on categorizing types of relationships hypothe- 
sized to exist between various psychological characteristics and 
demographic classifications. Among these psychological charac- 
teristics is intelligence, a concept of prime importance. What is too 

infrequently recognized is that our construct of intelligence is 
heavily biased by preconceptions. These embrace temporal re- 
strictions, biological assumptions, frequent overgeneralizations 
from genetic data, and a rigidity as to the parameters of intelli- 
gence. The latter comes from the reification of mental test scores 
and the mechanical €quating of those scores with the entity ше 
presumably represent. It is necessary to recognize that areas suc 
lie intelligence, race, demography, etc., have extremely high pub- 
kic erii and that, as a result, published findings and theories 

ated to them can have inordinate impact on social processes. . 
‚_.. We have recently seen an example of this, and indeed are still 
= РИ backwash. With all due respect to that journal, an article in 
PEE нон Review does not ordinarily attract the еп 
ini E y iscussion aroused by Arthur Jensen s pape 

ег issue (1969). The article had both proximal and 


distal public and scientific ; i 
1 lentific impact; examinati social re- 
percussions of this imp dane 


pressure of social forces wi 


ката t to 
consider some of the Pu Vase з 
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work has consistently led to conclusions quite opposite to those 
drawn by Jensen about the processes чт ще іп the acquisition 
of knowledge, the functional dynamics of intelligence, and the 
severe limitations of a psychometric approach to the description 
of intellectual performance in human populations. 

At the same time that I deplore the nature, conclusions, and 
effects of Jensen’s article, I support the right of free inquiry into 
all issues, popular or unpopular. One must deplore and reject the 
many ad hominem criticisms to which Jensen has been su jected. 
There are enough issues raised and arguments presented in his 
article to provide concrete bases for disagreement and the presen- 
tation of an alternative point of view. 

ensen’s article takes the basic position that intelligence test 
differences between groups—most particularly between lack and 
white groups—are reflections of differences in genetic endowment. 
Since the average scores of blacks are consistently below the aver- 
age scores of whites, his conclusion is that genetic differences pre- 
sumed to exist between the two groups operate to make blacks 
inherently less competent. Contrary to the impression given by the 
mass media, Jensen offers no new data to support this position, 
but only a reorganization of existing old data. It is important to 
remember that the data are mostly psychometric and not experi- 
mental or genetic.) The policy implications he derives from this 
conclusion involve implementation of different curricula for black 
children as well as different expectations of their eventual intel- 
lectual level. Jensen includes numerous caveats with стей to 
not assuming a certain level on the part of any given co pen » 
the basis of the known group differences, but he does not inclu 4 
any suggestions as to how one can identify a potential conceptua 
thinker in early childhood other than by his skin color. United 

In our present rather explosive social climate in the Unite 
States, it is not surprising that the publication of this wem 
and these views by à respected professor of education wit n 
sive experimental productivity has been met by a storm ol e 
tions and rhetoric. ? А 

In general, the published popular commentaries on the a 
cle have accepted most or all of Jensen’s assertions regar ing 
intelligence, many of his statements about the рено 
Intelligence, most of his genetic discussions, and, with only a 


Cautions, his verdict on compensatory ей r aah ot the i- 
15 с і is a fair and luci une a 
reated that the article is ТКО Сй» 


Sues. In fact, however, the article falls into serious c 
ina number placesyan d completely lacks a sophisticated under- 
Standing of the magnificent complexity of environment-organism 


Interactions. - 
An important consequence of Jensen’s article has been to 
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focus attention on the role of social scientists in interpreting be- 
havior. The article has also highlighted the implications of such 
interpretations for formulating social and educational policy. The 
responsibility thus assumed by social scientists is a grave one. 
There is a tradition of using public issues and controversies 
as the focus for investigatin сн Examples аге readily 
available in studies оГ conflicts about fluoridation, activities of 
extremist or cultist groups, conflict resolution, etc. The recurring 
controversies about the nature of intelligence and the admixture 
of environmental and genetic components which influence it have 
special characteristics. They are not only social phenomena to be 
studied by social scientists, e they also derive from central issues 
and data in the social and behavioral sciences. Therefore, we in 
these fields have the task of concern with the basic data and their 
interpretation, as well as with the study of the impact of the con- 
troversy. When school systems use a particular concept such as 
genetically determined levels of intelligence as the basis for educa- 
tional policy, there exists more than a theoretical issue of the dis- 
ination and use of ‘Scientific knowledge. We have perhaps 
agged behind the physical sciences in considering the potential 
€ attitudes, behavior, and opportunities 


resisted the journey which is j 
the is 
dysfunctioning of so many Н 
еп atomic fission killed 
regard experimentation with 


require crawling out of one’s Zeitgeist 
ng 
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it can be even more difficult to risk dissonance with familiar con- 
cepts. At the same time, an atmosphere of uncertainty and change 
can make it easier to see contradictions in fundamental assump- 
tions. Today’s contradictions between man and machine, between 
a fortified institution like our educational system and the aspira- 
tions of minority groups, between the defense budget and urban 
decay, and between dignity and poverty facilitate the locating of 
incompatible or incongruent assumptions. In a sense, the social 
sciences and social scientists already reflect the dissonance, ur- 
gency, and alienation of the current social matrix. What better 
time is there, then, to identify some of the elusive implicit frames 
of reference and their ramifications in the total fabric of social 
theory and action? ; 

Such activity certainly follows Ferkiss’ dictum that the hu- 
man scientist must go where the relevant problems are. But the 
human social scientist can, I think, play a unique role in lowering 
the barriers to social change by his activities when he arrives at 
the relevant problems. He can not only study them, but also, by 
the kind of questioning of tacit assumptions proposed, he can 
assault the obstacles to their solution. Indeed, many of the implicit 
assumptions of the social sciences buttress the barriers to change 
—or constitute major obstacles themselves. — - 

In the last few years, discussions of barriers to social change 
have focussed mainly on bureaucratic and institutional structures 
which operate in ways to perpetuate the status quo and to frus- 
trate the initiation and later the continuation of innovations. 
Without denying the validity of those analyses—indeed, no one 
who has attempted to introduce innovations into an existing struc- 
ture could fail to know the frustrating reality of such concrete 
obstacles— I should like to focus on the operation of implicit as- 
sumptions and sacred cows as barriers to change and ашап, 
Social scientists are best qualified to remove ihe batales pe 

y their own assumptions, as well as the realities an puo 
realities of their cultural context. It would seem necessary а 
they do so if they are to participate actively in the evolution oi а 
democratic society. It should be possible to gain D d on 
sterile lines of investigation as well as to promote thinking Ch a 
search in heretofore ignored or “irrelevant” areas In a ا‎ 
ways, which include: bringing frames of p бы pois 
ground, evaluating them logically in the light o He 5 
modifying some, and discarding тапу. In other те » w эң ge : 
out of ruts we perhaps are not aware of being in. In the pro i 
can influence, or at least bring into question, the eral sia it 

ublic policy which may rest on outmoded or invali -— i в, 

he policies affected could range from the use of police газ 
the use of marijuana and from influencing environmental quality 
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to influencing the quality of children’s experiences. 

An influential area in which sacred cows abound is intelli- 
gence. How this human attribute is regarded has come to be more 
and more important as our society has become more technologi- 
cally advanced and as specific training or educational experiences 
have become the requisites for a larger proportion of jobs and 
occupations. It is not the purpose of this paper to analyze or eval- 
uate concepts of intelligence per se; I have selected a central as- 
sumption about it as an example of the barriers created by im- 
plicit frames of reference. It is an assumption which permeates 
much thinking and which, if allowed to remain unquestioned, can 
have increasingly critical effects on educational programs and 
policies. 

. This assumption is that intellectual capacity is inborn and 
-— released by experience (or by time). Despite small-print 
qualifications, this assumption has had a profound influence on 
educational pue as well as making possible the field of mental 
testing which has, in turn, determined the educational opportuni- 
ties of individuals and their admission into or exclusion from 
particular schools and occupations. It is obvious that this assump- 
tion is only one of many interactive determinants; economic, 
political, ; eographical, and historical factors also have major im- 
pact on life choices and opportunities. However, since assump- 
tions about intelligence issue from psychology, they are our 
responsibility. Н 
= Let us dissect the anatomy of this particular golden calf, both 
nexample of a method of analysis and frames of reference that 
are so frequently accepted. It is not an example chosen at random: 


this assumption carries with it many of the contradictions that 80 
often make social science irre 


influence is felt in Many area: 
cal research—in terms of que 
nature of interpretation. 

The assumption rests on ап 
their identification and anal 
concrete grasp on a diffuse a 
then discuss the primary ass 


levant to social reality. Further, its 
s of public policy and of psychologi- 
stions asked, data gathered, and the 


ind leads to many sub-assumptions; 
ysis constitute a method for getting а 
nd pervasive idea. Let me first list an 
5 ‘sumption and its sub-assumptions. 
___The primary assumption to be questioned is that intelligence 
is a kind of intrinsic attribute of the individual which either un- 
folds with the simple passage of time, or—a currently more popu- 
lar idea—is stimulated to unfold by the individual’s experiences: 
The subordinate concepts to be questioned include: 


1. Intelligence is a biological attribute, 
endowment and to whatever other v. 


chemistry of the individual. 


related to some degree to genetic 
ariables influence the biology and 
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2. An individual’s maximum intellectual capacity is fixed by his biologi- 
cal and chemical makeup. This capacity may or may not be achieved, 
depending on a host of social, economic, familial, and experiential fac- 
tors. (An analogy frequently used is height). 

. Intelligence is normally distributed in the human population in the 
same way that other biological attributes—such as height—are dis- 
tributed. 

4. Intelligence is an entity that can be measured, and related to and used 

to predict other variables and attributes. 


These are only a few of the sub-concepts that can be derived 
{гот the broader one, and it is evident that they arc not wholly 
independent. But let us examine the implications and some of the 
practical effects of each. 

To consider the first and second sub-concepts together, see- 
ing intelligence as basically biological and intrinsic implies that 
variability in intelligence levels amon individuals is “given 
rather than developed. In turn, this places emphasis on static 
categorization of individuals’ levels, rather than on finding ways 
to maximize intellectual development. While ер acknowledg- 
ing the role of experiential factors in influencing the achievement 
of the intrinsic (and pre-ordained) capacity, the orientation 
toward environmental effects has been based on a threshold con- 
cept rather than on a concept of continuum; the environment has 
typically been seen as either facilitating or not facilitating the 
development of the intrinsic potential. Again using height en 
gously, deprivation of essential nutritional elements during child- 
hood can insure that an individual will not reach the maximum 
stature which his genetic endowment would permit, but кела а 
child a super-enriched diet will not enable his surpassing шк 
endowment. Similarly, the concept as applied to intelligence has 
attributed the major variability in intellectual level to the intrinsic 
and fixed factors, with the experiential diet having only a craked 
range of influence. Jensen (1969), in fact, states very icitly 
that, “The environment with respect to intelligence is analogous 
to nutrition with respect to stature [р. 60]. This d 
places the ball game for any individual А the ninth inning at birt 
and somewhere in the seventh at conception. мыт. 

Since it is the nervous system that is involved with si 
gence, intrinsic variability must rest In essence on à poss as 
continua in neural functions or efficiency. To maintain ^ e life 
Processes, however, the nervous system must Anger in que 
à narrow range of variation. Given this fact, p үш, : e very 
range of variability in environments and individua Меен, 
it would seem more parsimonious to attribute the major share s 
intellectual variance to environmental factors, reserving p the 
neural substratum the portion dependent on intactness an unc- 


v 
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tional integrity. (Of course, if the results reported by Krech and 
Rosenzweig and their colleagues—e.g., Krech, Rosenzweig, & 
Bennett, 1966; Rosenzweig, 1966—are maintained and con- 
firmed, there will be a basis for seeing experiential variables as 
actually influencing neural structure and, therefore, for attribut- 
ing even greater impact to the environment.) 

Given the infinitely greater accessibility of environmental 
factors to measurement and experimentation, the persistence of 
the attribution of the major variance to intrinsic biology is re- 
markable. This is especial surprising, since for many years such 
a belief system substantially ruled out attempts to influence in- 
tellectual growth by manipulation of extrinsic factors. Time does 
not permit lengthy speculation on the possible reasons for such 
persistence, but it can be briefly noted that many relationships 
among people and groups of people are governed by fixed status 
considerations, and that status is to a large extent a function О 
educational attainment and occupation. A view of intellectual 
level as largely controllable by man would challenge social organi- 
zation in a major way, as well as posing a potentially intolerable 
threat to the educational establishment as currently constituted. 

е assumption that intellectual level has a low susceptibility to 
enhancement by environmental means has been modified very 
ео) has been extremely unresponsive to contrary data. For 
Pepe е, when thirty years ago the Iowa studies reported success- 
ul raising of measured intelligence as a result of environmental 
Wann (e.g., Wellman, 1938; Skeels, Updegraff, Wellman, & 
bi mee 1938; Wellman, 1940), many commentators advance 
p'anations for the results which avoided recognition of the chal- 
lenge to the idea of fixed intelligence — Iowa 
о 1 gence—a central aspect of the 
pie ators' inte retation of their own data. 
27а s meis only in the last few years, with the increasing con- 
€ negative influence of disadvantageous environ- 
ments, that some of the rigidity of the concept of fixed levels has 
begun to give way. And even now, Jensen ris example, dismisses 
compensatory education—the current form of the attempt to in- 
fluence cognitive development by environmental means—as ап 
apparent failure" without critical] examining th tive data 
he mention: th nile the nega i 
s or the nature or duration of the rograms from whic 
they were derived. If only one well-controlled rogram involving à 
substantial number of children over a period mol nine ielded sig- 
nificant and lasting change in measured intellectual ird the en- 
tire thesis would have to be reconsidered. Since current compensa 
tory programs have not been in operation lon enough to make 
such an evaluation, the issue can barely be а resolved: 
In fact, as I have pointed out elsewhere, considering the less than 
minimal resources our society has been willing to allocate, there 5 
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serious question if meaningful intervention in cognitive develop- 
ment really has as yet been tried. This is apart from the issue of 
whether its results have been appropriately evaluated. 

It must be stressed at this point that questioning the assump- 
tion of the primacy of intrinsic factors in intelligence does not 
negate their role, but instead leaves as an open question the even- 
tual ordering of primary and secondary influences. One does not 
eliminate barriers by simply switching biases. Instead, the func- 
tion of questioning should be to open up previously ignored and 

otentially fruitful lines of thought and investigation. Part of this 
involves tracing the philosophical implications of different pri- 
mary assumptions. Obviously, a theory of intrinsically deter- 
mined intelligence leads to an educational orientation of impart- 
ing facts to essentially passive recipients, while an emphasis on 
potential environmental influence of intellectual level would pro- 
mote an educational approach whose aim would be the fostering 
of intellectual growth and which would demand active participa- 
tion in a learning process. ч : 

Continuing with a consideration of the third sub-concept, it 
can be seen that it contributes further barriers to change in basic 
orientation and social organization. The assumption that intelli- 
gence is normally distributed is in reality a tautology. Standard- 
ized intelligence tests yield a normal distribution of scores when 
applied to large populations. However, test development starts 
with the assumption that intelligence is a normally distributed 
attribute, and therefore one index of a test's adequacy рау is 
whether it reflects this phenomenon. When it is then applied to 
populations and the scores derived are found to fall into a pa 
shaped distribution, all that has happened is the regurgitation, 0 
the original input. Again we have the status quo reassuring изеп. 


Stemming from the final sub-concept is the phenomenon of 


the loud disclaiming that IQ and intelligence are identical, me 
at the same time they are being used interchangeably. m 
amounts to fine print serving as a substitute for a ои analy- 
sis of what is not being measured as well as for a clear delineation 


of what is measured. е ТР. 
Е written about the problems and penc 
of test construction, interpretation, and, more recently, ER 
taking to make reiteration superfluous. At the same time, critica 
bsorbed without any noticeable influence on 
What is quite evident 
is that the real nature of the game is the assignment о individuals 
to cubbyholes with labels and redetermined status designations 
to be carried through life. This process is a major source gi 
strength for the freezing of social boundaries, йарган, an 
motivational systems. Аз а result, change becomes objectively 
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increasingly difficult, as an undetermined proportion of the popu- 
lation find cozy corners in their cubbyholes. Operationally, this 
becomes an exclusionary system and a major avenue for the con- 
tinuation of inequalities of access to the Opportunity structure. 
Verbal recognition of the culturally bound nature of intelligence 
tests has not been sufficient to remove the obstacles they create for 
minority group members. Positions such as the one Jensen ad- 
vances leave little room for consideration of the highly differential 
experiences which are a consequence of social class and racial 
group membership, and for the extent to which this differential 
limits the validity of any group comparisons. 

The removal of barriers to new modes of thought created by 
our own assumptions can to some extent be under the control of 
persuasive social scientists. However, as Kenneth Clark pointed 
out in his Lewin Address (1965), the power for change in society 
obviously resides in other places. It would be self-defeating to 
delude ourselves into believing that our agonizing reappraisals 
themselves will have effects on public policy. If new or changing 
concepts are to bring alterations to society, the social scientist 
must find ways of exercising influence to bring them about. Don- 
ald Campbell (1969) believes that recognition of the political real- 
ities of innovative Programs will enable the social science research 
consultant to promote the kind of evaluation which can eventuate 
(196951001 of the truly effective programs. Sanford and Krech 

) call for the development of “clinicians to society”: a 


ur society: increased involve- 
lly counter-productive consequences. 

gence as examples in the 
urpose of emphasizing the 
development. However, €x- 


human potential. 
The need both to learn about th 
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sis on action programs and action research as fundamental tools 
of the social scientist. Instead of being defensive or apologetic 
about the deficiencies of these methods, he should see them as 
approaches of choice for the investigation of natural situations. A 
major avenue through which we might achieve the greatest insight 
into the dimensions of human potential might well be the formula- 
tion and operation of action programs designed to foster the cog- 
nitive development of the child from birth on. This would ары 
to be a potentially effective way of discovering the many mechan- 
isms through which development can be stimulated in all young- 
sters. At the same time, it would be a method for gaining primary 
knowledge about the nature of development and the dif erential 
roles of intrinsic and extrinsic factors. Such emphasis and such 
methodology are consistent with the view that a proper role for the 
social scientist is the use of his skills to facilitate development, 
encourage growth, and build in greater degrees of freedom for the 
individual and for the organizations and structures with which he 
is surrounded. Specifically, perspectives might be modified so 
that administrative and routine procedures could be relegated in 
favor of substantive matters that would be more responsive to 
social growth. In modern social science, as in some contemporary 
architecture, it might be that form can follow function, instead of 
administrative forms operating to constrict growth in both human 
and organizational potential. 
The cognitive por of the social sciences—and of the mental 
health field—too frequently has been oriented to posing qapan 
in negative terms. Pathology tends to be given рөп ut ia 
human society certainly provides more opportunity for inter 
change with the pathological. In a sense, though, we are aed 
through a revolution on the behavioral level, in woe stu ep s, 
minority group members, and females are demanding al eet 
and are no longer formulating questions only in negat! Vra 
The change is not coming from social scientists, but it is offe 18 
stimulation to us to make similar alterations іп our orientations ie 
the phenomena we study. The increasing asking of Ree robs i 
multivariate terms and the acceptance of alternatives and pro jd 
bilities as answers become themselves potent шин! 
Social change; constant discomfort and dissonance ems y 
reflected as important attributes of the social structure. ра д 
individuals are more motivated to learn how to overcome us 
fects of systematic social discrimination or C Rua ae M 
institutions than they are to know the piden o орау Ban pe 
Sent eu нн ا‎ озу Lu woci- 
cognitiv where, within tne 7 
чу, а shit o RPM is occurring from past to current to fu 
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ture. At the same time, the discriminatory barriers are becoming 
increasingly dysfunctional. The continual asking of questions and 
sharpening of reasoning processes creates the constant discomfort 
referred to, and makes existing institutions such as the universi- 
ties or the church increasingly irrelevant if they fail to respond to 
the present by ridding themselves of the encrustations of the past. 
Their irrelevance is in direct proportion to the rigidity and elabo- 
ration of past-oriented structure: it can be no accident that it is 
the monolithic Roman Catholic church that is experiencing the 
greatest upheaval. 

The avenues of access to knowledge and information have 
gone far beyond the teacher-child one-way exchange. The essen- 
tial non-responsiveness of the schools and the entire educational 
system to these changed conditions creates a situation of paraly- 
sis. By offering access to an increased variety of stimuli through 
new methods of information retrieval, modern technology can 
facilitate decreasing dependence of learning opportunities on the 
restrictions currently accompanying race and social class mem- 
bership, as well as organizational rigidities. Currently an enor- 
mous number of youngsters is just bored by exposure to what is 
too frequently obsolete curriculum in outmoded structure. The 
minority groups are being even more proportionately short- 
changed, and both groups are tending in the direction of ‘“‘copping 
out of Dullsville.” The tension and frustration created simply 
naan be resolved within the existing structures. Thus, another 
dis клк е ib mobilized. Whether this force operates toward 
the oppok An mprovement is a different issue. Nevertheless, 
ti PE unities for restructuring become enhanced. The ques- 

ion o restructuring we need to make current 


ation while maintaining thi 
If one acknowledges that t 


Before the recognition 
requisite for survival, ed 
could indulge in the ignorin 


that policy modifications would be 
ucational—or business—institutions 
indulge ng of the realities of social stratification 
and discriminatory practices. Now, however it is increasingly 
incompatible with their viability; they can no longer deny their 
own prior biases and the varying life-styles of the younger genera- 


“м. 
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tion or of individuals from differing cultural backgrounds. No 
longer can they impose a single behavioral standard or maintain 
more than a fixed and predetermined relationship to students or 
employees. In other words, there is a certain accelerating motion 


toward greater freedom from institutional boundaries and restric- 


tions. A foundation has been created for a general opening of 
opportunity for individual determination of personal life-styles, 
and evidence exists that this is true from the crib throughout the 
life span. At the same time, though, strong repressive forces exist 
that have a great investment in the world as it was. However, there 
have been such rapid changes in communications, technology, 
and almost all aspects of life that the forces with an investment in 
the past may have difficulty in the present in characterizing the 
past to which they wish to return. 

All this is occurring in an atmosphere of urban decay and 
racial and class conflict, an idiotic war, deterioration of transpor- 
tation and other services, increasing pollution of the air and water, 
and a simultaneous growth of bureaucratic substructures and of 
indices of social disorganization. In addition, in spite of the never- 
fought war on poverty, we've had a society committed toa multi- 
billion dollar war on man supported bya fantastically inconsis- 
tent and biased tax system and a draft policy which is highly 
discriminatory in operation. { | 

In this total matrix it is difficult not to oscillate between opti- 
mism about the strength of the movement for positive changes and 
pessimism about the possibility of achieving И before some bu- 
reaucratic mistake gives rise to the final cataclysm. Please mr 
that I remain optimistic enough to believe that the final cataclysm 


would be precipitated by an accident. 


In a recent article I stated, Ds Rome, it 
society is i iti tate of dysfunctioning. Unlike ome, 1 
Our society is in a very critical sta TA a The minds and knowl- 


could fall to a Carthage, either interna | Е 
edge of social scientists сап play an enormous role in rar 
i i ms. - 

social system as mediated throu h all human organis 4 
Н 1 lly, it would seem that a sig- 


cialization and education of children especially, i 
nificant degree of saliency could be reestablished between personal 


experience on the опе hand, and on the other, social evolution ое tal 
the gathering of knowledge and its correct and parsimonious U 


(1969, р. 551]. А 
The burden of discussion in the present paper 1S the necessity 

for looking more closely at our environment in eed m 
understand the aspects which most impinge е "A d 
influence their development; in order to maximize t ose E 
which exercise the most positive developmental influence; and In 
order to minimize the most negatively acting ones. This is a tre- 
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mendous task, and one which could well involve a large number of 
social and behavioral scientists. For not only will it be necessary 
to develop the requisite knowledge and understanding, it will also 
be necessary to feed the new knowledge past the organizational 
barriers and into the structures of society’s institutions. 
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The Kurt Lewin Memorial Award Presentation 
by 
The Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues 
to 


Ralph K. White 


Each year the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues commemorates Kurt Lewin, a great pioneer in the applica- 
tion of social psychology to social problems, by honoring signifi- 
cant achievement in the area of his work. This year the recipient of 
the Lewin Memorial Award is Ralph K. White, whose research 

as been consistently relevant to social and political issues. On 
this occasion it is especially appropriate to recollect that, as a 
radiate fellow with Lewin at Iowa, he collaborated with 

onald Lippitt in the classic experiments on authoritarian, demo- 
cratic, and /aissez faire group atmospheres that initiated the experi- 
mental study of group dynamics. . E A 

Subsequent to this, he made a major original contribution 
by devising a method for the value alae of written documents. 
His characteristic concern for the social implications of his work 
's shown by his choice of Richard Wright’s Black Boy to serve as 

e first published demonstration of his method. л 

Previous to his collaboration with Lewin, he obtained a Ph.D. 
from Stanford, and after it held positions at Cornell and Stanford. 
In 1947 he achieved a fusion of research and application by 
€ntering the service of the Federal Government, where he applied 

1s techniques first to the analysis of Communist propa anda o 
then to public opinion abroad. In 1964, wishing to be free of the 
unavoidable restrictions imposed by government service, he re- 
Signed as Chief of the Soviet Bloc Division of the Research and 

€ference Service of the United States Information A ency to be- 
Come Professor of Psychology at George Washington University. 
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In his studies of public opinion he has constantly striven to 
identify tension-creating international misperceptions, as well as 
overlooked or unsuspected shared values which could serve to 
improve international understanding. To this work he has brought 
not only his special expertise but also first-hand experience 
gained through visits to both the Soviet Union and Vietnam. He 
is probably the only American psychologist to have had this 
opportunity. 

Much of Ralph White’s work remains buried in government 
archives, but those studies that have reached the light of day have 
been uniformly illuminating. His most recent contribution to the 
cause of peace has been an impressive analysis of the differing per- 
ceptions of the Vietnam war by different Vietnamese and Ameri- 
can factions—an analysis which warrants the most careful study 
by political and military leaders. 

Ina field rent by partisanship and suffused with strong emo- 
tions, Ralph White has gained widespread influence and respect 
by virtue of his meticulous, thorough scholarship, the clarity and 
originality of his thinking, and his ability to maintain his intellec- 
tual balance and objectivity while adhering to strong moral 
convictions. 

As an old friend, I feel it a great personal pleasure as well as 
a high privilege to present to him the Kurt Lewin Memorial 
Award. The citation reads: 


Kurt Lewin Memorial Award 
granted bp the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues 
to 
Ralph K. White 
1969 
for furthering in bis work, as did 
Kurt Lewin, the Development and integration 
of psychological research and social action. 


Jerome D. Frank, M.D. 
‘Johns Hopkins University 
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Three Not-So-Obvious Contributions of 
Psychology to Peace 


Ralph K. White 
George Washington University 


There are two things in this world that don't quite fit to- 
gether. One is that mushroom cloud. We try not to think about 
it—but it's there, rising, enormously, behind everything else we do. 
And then there's the other thing: the whole complicated spectacle 
of all the old causes of war going on as usual. There's the arms 
race, and ABM, and—much worse than ABM-that hydra- 
headed monster, MIRV. Most of all, there's the war in Vietnam. 
It stands there as a continual, glaring reminder that the United 
States—our own peace-loving United States—is capable of the 
kind of bungling that got us into that war. And then comes the 
thought: if even the peace-loving United States could bungle itself 
into a little war like Vietnam, what guarantee is there that we 
won't bungle ourselves into a big war—a nuclear war? It might be 
possible to exorcize the specter of that mushroom cloud if the 

ietnam war did not exist. But it does exist. 

The sense of bafflement is especially great perhaps among 
Psychologists, because a good many psychologists feel that the 

ungling that got us into the Vietnam war, and could get us into a 
nuclear war, consists largely of ignoring certain fundamental 
Psychological truths. Most of our American policy-makers (both 
ohnson and Nixon, for instance) behave as if they don’t recog- 
hize certain things that we psychologists take for granted—things 
Such as the necessity of empathy (including empathy with our 
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own worst enemies), the dangers of black-and-white thinking, d 
the role of the self-fulfilling prophecy in the vicious spiral of the 
arms race. 


Communicating with Policy-Makers 


All of this strengthens the case for better communication 
better communication directly between us and the policy-ma 
in Washington, and better communication also between us 
other scholars (historians, political scientists, area speciali: 
v. in turn influence the policy-makers a good deal more 
we do. 

One difficulty in communicating with these people is 
from their standpoint we often sound like a little boy tryin 
teach Grandma to suck eggs. Many of them are experts in th 
own fields, people from whom we really could learn a great de: 
And then we come “p with these ideas that they think they have 
heard many times already, ideas that they often think we have 
dressed up in pretentious new terminology but that they regard as - 
essentially old, familiar, and in a sense obvious ideas. 

.. The paradox is that it is precisely these so-called obvious 
ideas that we often see the top policy-makers ignoring when Й 
comes to concrete action decisions. We see that mushroom cloud - 
coming closer because they act as if they couldn't see what to us 
seems obvious. So, in order to define the problem accurately, it 
looks as if we need three categories. First, there are the things that 
really are obvious, on the verbal level and on the action level. 
Second, there are the things that seem obvious on the verbal level 
but that are often ignored on the action level . And third, there are 


ges that are not obvious on either the verbal or the action. 


Difficulties in Communicating the “Obvious” 


_ The second category, although it won't be my main focus in 
this paper, does seem to me ee most borane: namely, 
things that seem obvious on the general, abstract, verbal level, but 
that are often ignored on the specific, concrete, action level. 4 
examples, let’s take the three ideas Гуе already mentioned: the 
e e pue bes ier da of black-and-white thinking 
ole playe the self-fulfilli i i 
spiral of the Rosso eng prophecy ia Ai 
When empathy is defined in common- like “un” 
derstanding the other fellow's point of трак алу policy-maker is 
likely to say: “Sure, I believe in that, and I try to do it all the 
time.” The chances are he takes Pride in understanding the other. 
fellow’s point of view—even when he doesn't really understand it 
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Or take the black-and-white picture. Anybody who has ever 
seen a Western movie, and knows about the bed guys and the 
good guys, the black hats and the white hats, is likely to have some 
notion, on the verbal level, of the dangers of black-and-white 
thinking, even if in practice he engages in black-and-white think- 
ing most of the time. 

Or take the role of the self-fulfilli ple in the vicious 
spiral of the arms race. To some, the self- ulfilling prophecy may 
be a new and interesting idea—Senator Fulbright found it a new 
and interesting idea when he heard it from Jerome Frank—but the 
vicious spiral of the arms race is an old idea that has been heard 
many times and might be accepted in theory even by people like 
Melvin Laird who in practice ignore it. What can we do then? The 
things that we feel are being most dangerously ignored in prac- 
tice are the things most likely to make our listeners yawn. 

The answer, as I see it, is not to stop talking about these fun- 
damental things. It is, rather, to get right down onto the concrete 
action level and to talk not about these abstractions as such, but 
about concrete examples of them. 


Bombing and Empathy 


For instance, take again the notion of empathy. It seems to 
me that a flagrant concrete example of violation of the principle of 
empathy was our bombing of North Vietnam. That bombing was 
urged and continually a, 2 our most flagrant non- 
empathizers—the military. But its effects included a continual 
solidifying of opposition to us among the people in North Viet- 
nam. It was as if we were doing our best to persuade every man, 
woman, and child in North Vietnam that America really is the 
devil, the wanton cruel aggressor that Communist propaganda 
has always said it was. Most of our military men in т 
not only failed to empathize with the North Vietnamese; it looks 
as if they actively, though unconsciously, resisted the im 
to empathize. They shut their eyes to the best evidence n) able: 
the first-hand testimony of people like Harrison Salisbury ( ), 
Cameron (1966), Gerassi (1967), Gottlieb (1965), and t е Qua- 
kers of the ship, Phoenix, who went to North Vietnam and came 
back saying that our bombing was solidifying SPREAD! to 
(Zietlow, 1967). They shut their eyes also to the evidence that t £ 

ombing was tending to alienate Irom us most of the other коме 
in the world. And, most surprisingly, they shut their ne wi e 
evidence of history, represented by our own state ic пост ing 
survey after World War П (Over-all report, 1 X үс : E 
scribed how our bombing of Germany and Japan had ha e 


same solidifying effect. 
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This kind of concrete example may jolt and antagonize some 
people, but it won’t make them yawn. And focusing on such ex- 
amples should help to make abstract concepts like empathy be- 
come more and more a part of the reality-world of the listener, 
on the concrete action level. It matters very little whether a policy- 
maker talks about empathy. It matters a great deal whether the 
impulse to empathize keeps coming up in his mind, at those par- 
ticular moments when wisdom in action requires that he should 
at least try to understand the other fellow’s point of view. 


Communicating the *Not-So-Obvious ? 


Then there is that third category of psychological ideas and 
psychological facts that really are relatively unfamiliar to the 
decision-makers on both levels. I’m going to talk about three of 
them today: “three not-so-obvious contributions of psychology to 
peace." (Of course when I say "contributions" I mean potential 
contributions. What we have done is to learn certain things about 
the psychological causes of war. Whether these insights and the 
facts that support them ever actually contribute to peace depends 
оп our own effort and our own skill as communicators.) Also it 
should be clear that these are not necessarily the most important 
of the not-so-obvious contributions. There are others that seem 
to me just as important or more so: Charles Osgood's (1962) 
БАЕ proposal, for instance, and the experimental work Morton 

eutsch has been doing (Deutsch and Krauss, 1962), and the 
pig ao. job Herbert Kelman did editing that big volume, 
nternational Behavior (1965). But those are pretty well known. I’m 
going to focus here on three that are not very well known. 


The Hovland Principle in Communicating 
with Communists, 


t of the Communist point of view. 


is may seem obvious, but most of 
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impressive body of experimental data accumulated by Hovland 
and his ‘colleagues (Hovland, Janis, & Kelley, 1953), on the general 
advantages of a “two-sided” form of persuasion—defining a two- 
sided argument not as a neutral position but as a genuine argu- 
ment that candidly takes the stronger arguments on the other 
side into account. And “candidly taking them into account" 
means not only stating them fairly before trying to refute them, 
but also acknowledging any elements in them that the speaker 
honestly regards as elements of truth. You are probably also fa- 
miliar with their more specific findings, including the finding that 
the two-sided approach is not always more effective. It is likely 
to be more effective if the audience is intelligent, or initially hostile 
to the viewpoint of the speaker, or both intelligent and hostile. 
Now comes the corollary, which is especially interesting from the 
standpoint of our relations with the Communist world. The Com- 
munist leaders fit exactly the Hovland prescription for the kind 
of people with whom one should use the two-sided approach. 
They are intelligent. They could hardly have maintained stability 
in a vast nation like the USSR if they were not at least fairly in- 
telligent. And, to put it mildly, they are initially in disagreement 
with us. So it would follow that in communicating with them we 
should use the two-sided approach. 


What is Right in Communism? 


What would it mean, concretely? It would mo! mean soft- 
pedaling any of the things we believe to be wrong and dangerous 
on the Communist side: the invasion of Czechoslovakia, for in- 
stance, or the recent regression toward Stalinism in the Soviet 
Union, or the anarchy and cruelty of the “great cultural revolu- 
tion" in Communist China, or the assassination of village leaders 
in Vietnam. But it would mean coupling candor about what we 
think is wrong with candor about what we think is right. That 
raises the question: what is right in Communism? Is anything 
right? Each of us would probably have a different answer, but just 
to make the main point concrete I’m going to go out on a limb and 
mention some of ike things that I personally think are right. 34 

Most important, probably, is the depth and intensity of the 
Russians’ desire for peace. They hate and fear war at least as 
much as we do. How could they not hate war, after the searing ex- 
perience they went through in World War II? We can also give 
them credit for bearing the brunt of World War II—and winning, 
on that crucial Eastern Front. I know from my own experience in 


i f what they suffered and what 
le against Hitler. There 
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is real common ground here, both when we look back on World 
War II and when we look ahead to the future. We and the Com- 
munists, looking ahead, find ourselves on the same side in the 
rather desperate struggle that both they and we are waging 
against the danger of nuclear war. 

Some other things that I personally would acknowledge in- 
clude Soviet space achievements, which really are extraordinary, 
considering how backward Russia was in 1917; the case for Com- 
munist Chinese intervention in Korea after MacArthur crossed 
the 38th Parallel; the case for Communist China in the matter of 
Quemoy and Matsu; the Vietnamese Communist case against 
Diem and his American supporters; a very large part of their case 
against what we have been doing in Vietnam since the death of 
Diem. And, more basically, the proposition that the Communist 
countries are ahead of us in social justice. In spite of striking 
inequalities, my reading of the evidence is that they are definitely 
ahead of us in eliminating unearned income— "surplus value” — 
and somewhat ahead of us in diminishing the gap between rich 


and poor. (This and related full 
MU Sn ge elated problems are spelled out more fully 


Research on the Need to Seek Common Ground 


instance, there are the ont of Blake and Mouton (ее 
5) on how each side in a controversy 


ways means gain for the other. i z p 
Debate (actuall onigihated EE реле кр 


which neither side is permitte 
stated, to ше other side’s sati 
ing to establish. There is Sherif’s Rob › eriment in 
which conflict was replaced by وا‎ ore when 
a superordinate g0al—an overriding common goal—demande 

cooperation (Sherif, 1958). There is Rokeach’s work (1960) on the 
importance of common beliefs as a basis for good will. There 55 
Kenneth Hammond’s recent work on the harm done by implicit 
assumptions that differ on the two sides of an argument, and that 
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are never really challenged or examined. All of these have as a 
common element the idea of common goals or common ground, 
and the desirability of common ground for conflict-resolution. 


The “Modal Philosophy” and East-West Convergence 


There is also my own content-analysis (White, 1949) of the 
values in various ideologies (American, Nazi, and Communist) 
using the value-analysis technique (White, 1951)—a project 
carried a good deal further recently by William Eckhardt (Eck- 
hardt and White, 1967). The main upshot of that analysis was 
that there has apparently been a convergence of the value- 
systems of the Communist East and the non-Communist West. 
From a study of opinion and attitude surveys in a number of non- 
Communist countries, and of behavior data and political speeches 
and writings on both sides of the East-West conflict, a picture 
emerged of a good deal more common ground, shared by us and 
the Communists, than the embattled partisans on either side have 
ever recognized. Neither they nor we depart very far from the most 
commonly held political philosophy—I call it the “modal philoso- 
phy"— which with minor variations seems to characterize most of 
the politically conscious people in the world (White, 1957). (It is 
the great piling up of people in the middle zone—a very large 
"mode" in the statistical sense of the word *mode"—that justifies 
the term **modal philosophy.”’) y 

It includes three main elements. First, a preference for pri- 
vate ownership and free enterprise in at least the smaller economic 
units: the grocery store, the laundry, the repair shop, the small 
farm. In that respect the global majority seems to lean more 
toward our American way of life than toward that of the thorough- 
going socialists, or the Communists. A second element, ARE is 
à strong emphasis on social welfare—helping the poor. In y m 
respect the modal philosophy is more like Communism. Ап 
third, there is a belief in political democracy, including free 
speech. Most of the people in the global majority reject dictator- 
ship, and most of them reject the word “communism because to 
them it implies dictatorship, while they more or less accept the 
term “socialism,” which to them implies democracy. In fact, the 
term “democratic socialism" probably comes closer than any 
other single term to representing what this modal philosophy is. 

his pattern of values and beliefs, or some not-very-wide variation 
from it, constitutes the great common ground that liberal emer 
cans share, not only with millions of people who call pepe to 

ommunists but also with an actual majority of the politically 
conscious members of the human race. 
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Mirror-Image Wars and Territorial Self-Images 


A second not-so-obvious Proposition is the frequency of mirror 
image wars, and the importance of overlapping territorial self-images as 
causes of such wars. 

There are two kinds of war, There is the mirror-image war in 
which each side really believes that the other side is the aggressor 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1961). And there is the non-mirror-image war 
in which one side really believes that the other side is the a 
sor, while the other side, though feeling justified, doesn’t i 
literally believe that it is the victim of aggression. 

An example of a mirror-image war would be World War I. A 
great many Americans don't realize how well Bronfenbrenner’s 
term, the “mirror-image,” applies to what Happened іп 1914. А 


were the victims of aggression. They pictured Russia, France, a 


actually broke out the Germans were motivated mainly by fear. 
Another mirror-image war is the Vietnam war. The militants 


, both bya campaign of assassination in the villages and 
by actual troops invading the South. 


There is a supreme irony in this mirror-image t f war. 

s 3 уре oL 
It seems utterly ridiculous that both sides should 16 fighting be- 
cause of real fear, imagining the enemy to be a brutal, arroka 
my is nerving himself to fight a 


with desperate earnestness, an j 


sible, psychologically, for one count h, to be 
that much deluded? МАСС оттар: boti 


Then there is the oth 
Any conflict regarded by neutral onlookers as outright aggres- 
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Poland was not attacking or threatening to attack Germany. 
Whatever their E Jii cations may have been, in this respect 
the German perception of the war was not a mirror-image of the 
perception in the minds of Germany's victims. 

Since most people probably assume that the Hitler type of 
outright aggression is the typical way for wars to start, I did a 
rough к^... to see whether that is actually true, looking at 
thirty-seven wars that have occurred since 1913, and putting each 
of them, to the best of my ability, in one category or the other. 
The result was surprisingly even: 21 of the 37 wars (a little more 
than half) were in my judgment the mirror-image type, and 16 (a 
little less than half) were the non-mirror-image type. The method 
was rough, but it does seem clear that mirror-image wars, such as 
World War I and the Vietnam war, are not unusual exceptions. 
Their frequency is at least comparable with the frequency of non- 
mirror-image wars. 


Overlapping and Conflict of Territorial Self-Images 


Now, what can psychology contribute to an understanding of 
mirror-image wars, aside from applying to them Bronfenbrenner’s 
apt and vivid term, “mirror-image”? 

Actually it can contribute a number of things, several of 
which I’ve discussed in a book called Nobody Wanted War (White, 
1968).' In this paper I want to focus on just one of them: the no- 
tion of the overlapping and conflict of territorial self-images. _ 

It was a striking fact that most of the mirror-image wars in my 
list—16 out of 21—grew out of territorial conflicts in which there 
was reason to think that each side really believed that the н дел 
territory was part of itself. The surface of the world is dotte with 
ulcerous spots that have been the source of an enormous amount 
of bad blood and, often, of war: Bosnia, Alsace-Lorraine, the 
Sudetenland, the Polish Corridor, northern Ireland, Algeria, 
Israel, Kashmir, the Sino-Indian border, South Korea, Taiwan, 
Quemoy, South Vietnam. Every one of these ulcerous spots 18 a 
zone of overlap, where one country’s territorial init of itself 
overlaps with another country’s territorial image of itself. } 

he historians and political scientists are in general quite 
aware of this as a cause of war, and, under labels such as "irren- 
dentism, " or simply "territorial disputes," they have given it a fair 
amount of emphasis. But I don't think they have given it nearly 


"This book is an expanded version of “Misperception and the Vietnam 


War,” Journal of Social Issues, 1966, 22(3). Nobody Wanted War іп a further up- 
dated Ee 1 scheduled for paperback publication in April, 1970 (Anchor 
Books). 
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the “invaders” being us and Chiang Kai-shek—even though Tai- 
wan would add only a little to their national power. 


Identification and the Self-Image 


But psychologists can offer some useful clues to an under- 
standing of such territorial conflict. One is the notion of the self- 
image itself, and of how, by a process of identification, the self- 


of it. We use a variety of names in referring to the self-image: 
many would call it simply “the self”; Kurt ewin called it the 
"person." (His use of the term was broader, but I won't go into 
these complexities here.) But whatever we call it, I think most of us 
would agree that the concept of self-image plays a centra] role in 
Psychology, and that the Process of identification, by which other 
things come to be Incorporated in the self-image, is also very im- 
portant. Lewin, for instance, spoke of how a person's clothes come 
to be Psychologically а part of the “person.” If clothes are identi- 
fied with to such an extent that they seem to be part of the person 
or part of the “self,” then surely the territory that represents one’s 
own nation on the map can also be part of it. 


Territory in Animal Behavior 


, Another clue is the analogy with the territorial fighting of 
animals. Lorenz (1966). Ardrey (1963), Carpenter (1934), and 


hasty parallels between animal behavior and complex human 
behavior such as war making, but at this 
valid, since the mechanism o identif 
both cases, too, there is emotional 
alien, unpredictable, presumably 


impinging on land that is regarded as one’s own, and therefore as 
part of the self. 
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Territorial Overlap and Intolerance of Ambiguity 


Still another clue lies in the notion of intolerance of ambigu- 
ity. What calls for explanation, you remember, is the rigidity of 
overlapping territorial claims, usually on both sides, and the spe- 
cial emotional intensity of those claims. Usually each side refuses 
to grant for one moment that there could be a particle of validity 
in the other side’s claim. There is a clean-cutness, a simplicity, an 
all-or-none quality in these territorial perceptions that is clearly a 
gross oversimplication of the complexity of reality. In each side’s 
reality-world that land just is its own; that’s all there is to it. 

As an example let’s take Dean Rusk, and his perception of 
what land belongs to whom in Vietnam. Of course Secretary Rusk 
didn’t see South Vietnam as belonging to America, but he did 
apparently see it as self-evidently part of something called the 
“Free World,” and he did assume an American responsibility to 
resist any Communist encroachment on the Free World. If he had 
not seen the problem in these simplistic terms, he would hardly 
have kept coming back, as he did, to the simple proposition that 
the Communists have to be taught to “let their neighbors alone. 
To him it apparently seemed self-evident that South Vietnam was 
a "neighbor" of North Vietnam rather than, as the Communists 
apparently perceive it, a part of the very body of an independent 
nation called “Vietnam,” into which American invaders have 
been arrogantly intruding. To Mr. Rusk the notion that American 
troops might be honestly regarded by anyone as invaders was 
apparently an intensely dissonant thought, and therefore un- 
thinkable. 


Territorial Self-images in Vietnam 


South Vietnam, I think, is almost à classical case of an area 
in which territorial self-images overlap and in which, аео 
each side honestly feels that it must expel the alien intruders. 2 
both sides ideology is to a large extent Табарака оц the chie 
underlying psychological factor is pride—the virile пе ы, 
defined as having the courage to defend one's “own tan EN = 
oreigners are perceived as attacking it. In a sense you cou р i ч 
Say that fear is a fundamental emotion in wars of ri in ча 
is important to recognize that the fear is mobilized аг x E 
distortion —by the mistaken assumption that the lan i in Me 
is self-evidently one's own, and that therefore anyone ius Y un 
the effrontery to exist on that land, with a gun in his hand, punt 
be a diabolical alien “aggressor.” Neither fear nor pride va ^d 
intensely mobilized—as both of them are—if it were no 
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cognitive distortion. Each side feels that its manhood is at stake in 
whether it has the courage and the toughness to see to it that every 
last one of those intruders is thrown out of its territory. To Ho Chi 
Minh this proposition was apparently as self-evident and elemen- 
tal as the mirror-image of it is to Dean Rusk. Neither one of them, 
apparently, would tolerate overlapping, and therefore ambiguous, 
territorial images. Frenkel-Brunswik (1949) would probably say 
that neither could tolerate ambiguity. We have, then, in the con- 
cept of intolerance of ambiguity, another clue to an understandin 
of why it is that territorial claims have such rigidity and emo 
intensity. And we have the implication that pulling apart these 
overlapping images—clarifying boundaries and getting agreement 
on them—is one of the things that most needs to be done if we 
want peace. It may be, too, that deliberate withdrawal from cer- 
tain hotly contested areas would on balance contribute to peace. 


The “Pro-us Illusion? 


A third not-so-obvious proposition is that there is a tendency to 
see the people in another country as more friendly to one’s own side than they 
actually are. Let’s call this the Pro-us Illusion. It’s a form of wishful 
thinking, obviously, but like various other forms of wishful think- 


Es One major example of it would be the long-lasting, hard- 
ying delusion of many Americans that most of the people in the 


first came to power, until 7 boe 
; » until perhaps the middle 1950% this was а 
bes widespread belief in the United States, and it contributed 


elusion, but it lingers on in 
some quarters. Not so ve long ago a prominent United States 
Senator declared that the Soviet Union is "seething with discon- 
tent" and hostility to its present rulers, 
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they thought there was a good chance of some kind of uprising if 
we could just provide the spark to ignite it. The sad thing is that 
they could have known better. They had easy access to the re- 
search of Lloyd Free, a good solid piece of public-opinion survey 
work indicating that most of the Cuban people, less than a year 
earlier, were quite favorable to Castro (Cantril, 1968). But Free's 
evidence was ignored. According to Roger Hilsman, the policy- 
makers just didn’t try to find out what real evidence existed on the 
attitudes of the Cuban people (Hilsman, 1968). They made no 
genuine effort to get evidence that was free from obvious bias. 
(The testimony of refugees in Miami, which they apparently did 
get, was obviously biased.) That much seems clear: their curiosity 
was inhibited. As to the reasons for their inhibition of curiosity, 
one can speculate along various lines. Perhaps it was a defense 
against dissonance; Festinger might say that they were embarked 
on an enterprise, and any doubts about the wisdom of that enter- 
prise would have been cognitively dissonant. Or perhaps it was a 
defense of their black-and-white picture; they may have sensed 
that the information they didn’t inquire into would have impaired 
their all-black image of Castro’s diabolical tyranny over the Cu- 
ban people, and their all-white image of themselves as liberating 
the Cuban people from a diabolical tyrant. Heider might say they 
were preserving psychological harmony or balance. In any case it 
looks as if they shut their eyes because they were unconsciously 
or half-consciously afraid of what they might see. They cherished 
too fondly the Pro-us Illusion—and we know the fiasco that 
resulted. 


. . in Our Perception of Vietnam 


Now, more disastrously, there is the case of Vietnam. There, 
too, we more or less kidded ourselves into believing that the people 
were on our side. In some ways it is very much like the case of 
Cuba. In both cases there has been a great overestimation of the 
extent to which the people were pro-us, and Mr at a gross 
overestimate of the possibility of achieving a quick mi а "nd 
tory. In both cases, too, there has been a striking lack 3 оа ; 
on the part of top желе d in the best evidence tha 
Social and political science could provide. А) e 

The NONY is increased by баг solemn official ion " 
the great objective of enabling the people of South enira 
determine their own destiny. President Johnson, Мс ea 1 
Rusk, President Nixon, and others have continually talke а ts 
helping “the Vietnamese" to defend themselves rud the ne 

ong and invaders from the north—as if the Viet о So, дА 
Vietnamese, and as if it were self-evident that most o the 
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namese" were gallantly resisting these attacks from within and 
without, and eager for our help in doing so. 

Actually that was always far from self-evident. Some of you 
may have read my long article,“Misperception and the Vietnam 
War," nearly three years ago in the Journal of Social Issues (White, 
1966). If so, you may remember the twenty-five pages of the arti- 
cle (pp. 19-44) that were devoted to a rather intensive effort to 
cover the evidence on both sides of that question and to find out 


how the og of South Vietnam really felt about the war. The 
upshot o 


tion. 


‚ Since then I have revised and updated the analysis, on the 
basis of three more years of accumulating evidence. The new in- 
formation includes all that I was able to glean during two months 
on the spot in Vietnam, where I had an unusual opportunity to 
interview well-informed Vietnamese. It includes the Columbia 
Broadcasting System-Opinion Research Corporation survey; in 
Which more than 1500 South Vietnamese respondents were inter- 
viewed (1967), the writings of Douglas Pike (1966), the outstand- 
ing authority on the Viet Cong, and a good deal of other miscel- 
laneous evidence. None of this information is conclusive. For 
instance, the CBS-ORC survey obviously never solved the prob- 
lem of getting peasants to speak frankly with middle-class, city- 
bred interviewers: But by putting together all of the various sorts 
of information, which is what I did in the book Nobody Wanted War, 
(pp. 29-84), we can, I think, make some fairly educated guesses. 

' һе general upshot of the revised analysis differed from the 
earlier one chiefly in giving a good deal more emphasis to sheer In- 
difference on the part of a great many of the South Vietnamese. It 


looks as if a large majority are now so disillusioned with both 
sides that their main preoccu 


vive, and a fervent hope that 
which side wins. It's a plague-on-both- 


side wins, the Viet С 


tentative estimates, representing the situation in 1967, were these: 
something like twenty percent really dedicated on the side of the 


"The common term “Viet Cong" seems preferable to “National Liberation 
Front" here, since the core of the group is unquestionably Communist (which is 
all that “Cong” means) and the term "liberation" is question-begging Com 
munist propaganda. Е 


that analysis was pessimistic; I estimated that probably ~ 
there were at that time more South Vietnamese leaning in the 
direction of the Viet Cong—or NLF*—than leaning in our dire 
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Viet Cong, something like ten percent equally dedicated on the 
anti-Viet-Cong side, and the remainder, something like seventy 
percent, relatively indifferent. Since in any political conflict the 
people who count are the people who care, what matters here is 
the estimate that, among those who are dedicated to one side or 
the other, more are against the position of the United States than 
for it. The upshot still seems to be that the psychological balance 
tips against the Saigon government and the intervening Americans. 
That is probably true even now, in 1969, and in previous years it 
was apparently much more true. For instance, my estimate is that 
in early 1965, when we first became very heavily involved, it was 
more like 40 to 10, not 20 to 10, in favor of the Viet Cong. 


If our policy-makers had known. . . 


Suppose our policy-makers had known that most of the emo- 
tionally involved people were against us, and had known it cm 
at the time they were Eg we fateful commitments and stak- 
ing American prestige on the outcome. Suppose that in 1961-2 
when John Kennedy made his major commitment, or in 1964-5 
when Johnson made his, they had said to themselves: “ОГ course 
we know that if we fight in Vietnam we will be ыргы a small 
minority against a much larger minority.” Would they have done 
it? Would we now have all the tragedy of the Vietnam War? All 
the blood, all the guilt, all the moral ipominy ia the eyes of most 
of the rest of the world, all the sensitive inte ligent young people 
here at home estranged from their own country? I doubt it. he 
American super-ego—if well informed—is too genuinely on the 
side of national self-determination, too genuinely against any 
clear, naked form of American domination over little countries on 
the other side of the world, even in the name of anti-Communism. 
If Kennedy and Johnson had clearly realized that the attitudes of 
the South Vietnamese people at that time were much more anti-us 
than pro-us, would this whole Vietnam mess have been avoided? 
I think so. i ў 

Vietnam was avoidable, just as the Bay of Pigs was avoidable. 
The one essential factor in avoiding both of these tragedies woul 
have been to look hard and honestly at the best available evidence 
(not social-science data, in the case of Vietnam, but the testimony 
of the best-informed area experts, such as Joseph Buttinger). Our 
policy-makers in 1962 and 1965 did not look hard and honestly at 
the best available evidence; and the chief reason they didn’t, it 
seems to me, was that they were clinging to an image of America 
as helping a beleaguered and grateful South Vietnam—not inter- 
vening in a nasty civil war in which most of those who were ae 
tionally involved would be against us. Like the adventurers who 
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nned the Bay of Pigs they were not really curious, because they 
em Бак E pea ota, | be if they did look em 
the facts. They too shut their eyes and put their hands over th 
ears because they were cherishing too fondly the Pro-us Illusion. 
And we know now the disaster that resulted. 


Summary 


The three not-so-obvious contributions (or potential contri- 
butions) of psychology to peace are: 

First, a corollary of the Hovland two-sided approach: name- 
ly, that we Americans should strenuously seek common ground 
with the Communists, and publicly accept all we can honestly 
accept of the Communist point of view. ) 

Second, the proposition that the mirror-image type of war is 
most likely to break out when there is overlapping and conflict of 
territorial self-images. It follows that reducing such overlap by 
clarifying boundaries, or even by deliberate withdrawal at certain 
points, would contribute to peace. " 

And third, the Pro-us Illusion, with the further proposition 
that if we Americans had not been indulging in it, neither the Bay 
of Pigs nor the Vietnam war would have occurred. 
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d Gordon Allport (1954) has described the attitude concept as 
the primary building stone in the edifice of social psychology 
[p. 45],” and the extensive attitude literature in the past 20 years 
supports this contention. Stimulated primarily by the cognitive 
consistency theories, thousands of pages have been written recent- 


ly on attitude formation and change. : 
ad. one possible reason for the popularity of the attitude concept 
is that social psychologists have assumed that attitudes have 


something to do with social behavior. Cohen (1964), in the con- 
Social Influence, 


cluding chapter of his book, Attitude Change 
states: 


"The writer is indebted to the following colleague for helpful ap xp eem 
and comments on an earlier version of this paper: oger Barker, L. B. Korn- 
reich, Eugene Levitt, and Lawrence Linn. Thanks are also due to Anthony Fazio 
and James Green who supplied unpublished studies for review: and to Dean 
Bolton and Douglas Simpson for library work. ting relevant references was 
facilitated by Deutscher's bibliograph (19662). This research was supporte 

by a grant from the Graduate $сһоо ol the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
and National Institute of Mental Health Grant 1 R03 MH-15798-01. on 
of this paper were presented at the Western Psychological Association Conven- 


tion, Vancouver, B.C., June 20, 1969. 
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Most of the investigators whose work we have examined make the broad 
psychological assumption that since attitudes are evaluative predisposi- 
tions, they have consequences for the way people act toward others, for 
the programs they actually undertake, and for the manner in which they 
carry them out. Thus attitudes are always seen as precursors of behavior, 
as determinants of how a person will actually behave in his daily affairs 
[pp. 137-138]. 


But as early as 1934, there was published evidence contrary 
to the assumption that attitudes and behaviors are closely related. 
In the 1930’s when, according to studies of social distance, there 
was much anti-Chinese sentiment in the United States, LaPiere 
(1934) took several extensive automobile trips with a Chinese 
couple. Unknown to his companions, he took notes of how the 
travellers were treated, and he kept a list of hotels and restaurants 
where they were served. Only once were they denied service, and 


siderations, (b) empirical research on the relationship, and 
(c) factors postulated to influence the relationship. 

Belore continuing, it will be ne 
Following Insko and Schopler (1967 рр. 361-362), attitudes are 
conceived as *'evaluati i 
fe , With regard to particular objects”; the objects may be 
concrete representations of things ог actions, or abstract con- 
cepts." No istinction will be dyes between affective and cogni- 
tive components of attitude, since in practice both are tapped by 
verbal measures, and often questions about feelings and beliefs 
ire included in the same attitude scale. The term overt behavior 
vill be used to refer to nonverbal behavior outside the situation in 
vhich attitudes were measured, As Kendler and Kendler (1949) 
lave noted, "attitude-behavior consistency” and “attitude- 
еһауіог Inconsistency” are rather imprecise terms a plied by an 
bserver of verbal and overt behavi 
wolve a judgment by the observer 
cial behaviors. 
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Importance of Attitude-Behavior Relationships 


Conceptual Considerations 


In a discussion of “attitude as a scientific concept," DeFleur 
and Westie (1963) state that there are two general conceptions of 
attitude in the current literature, probability conceptions and 
latent process conceptions. The primary difference between them 
is “the kinds of inferences their proponents would derive from the 
behavior referent (observable attitudinal responses) [p. 20]: 


The primary inference implied in probability conceptions is that attitud- 
inal responses are more or less consistent. That is, a series of responses 
toward a given attitudinal stimulus is likely to show some degree of organi- 
zation, structure, or predictability. Responses of a specified type, say 
verbal rejection behavior, may be more likely to occur than, say, accep- 
tance or indifference responses for a given individual when he is confronted 
repeatedly with a defined attitude stimulus. If this is the case, such a 
response organization can be termed a negative attitude. The attitude, 
then, is an inferred property of the responses, namely their consistency. 
Stated in another way, attitude is equated with the probability of recurrence 
of behavior forms of a given type or direction. i j 

The second type of attitude conception, the latent process view, begins 
with the fact of response consistency, but goes a step beyond this and 
postulates the operation of some hidden or hypothetical variable, func- 
tioning within the behaving individual, which shapes, acts upon, or ‘medi- 
ates’ the observable behavior. That is, the observable organization of 
behavior is said to be ‘due to’ or can be ‘explained by’ the action of some 
mediating latent variable. The attitude, then, is not the manifest responses 
themselves, or their probability, but an intervening variable operating 
between stimulus and response and inferred from the overt behavior. This 
inner process is seen as giving both direction and consistency to the per- 


son's responses [p. 21]. 


DeFleur and Westie argue that the latent process conception, 
which they describe as “by far the most popular, involves а 
assumption of attitude-behavior consistency. Since bus ж. * 
and overt behavioral responses are supposedly mediated by л е 
same underlying, latent variable (attitude), then responses Dn 
given kind (e.g., verbal) should both show consistency over 


and covary with other kinds of responses (e.g., overt behavioral). 


behavioral responses do not corres- 
And when verbal and overt р D one i an 


pond, one is left with the problem of determinin: D a hir 


better indicator of the latent attitude. pit M ward 
restau rs have negative or posit! 5 
мія y p R ions depending upon 


Chinese? One would draw different conclus 
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which type of response he believed more accurately reflected 
latent attitude.” 

The assumption of attitude-behavior consistency is avoided 
in the probability conception since each kind of behavior “can be 
regarded as equally legitimate and the probability of each occurs 
ring under various circumstances, or their possible correlation, 
becomes an empirical problem [DeFleur & estie, 1963, p. 26]." - 
If the proprietors’ responses to letters do not correspond to their 
behaviors, one may conclude that there is no observed response 
consistency and thus no evidence that there is an attitude toward 
Chinese. 

Proponents of the probability conception of attitude thus re- 
gard inconsistency as Posing no conceptual problem since re- 
sponses of different “kinds” or “universes” are involved (cf BF 

reen, 1954; Kendler & Kendler, 1949). Unfortunately, however, 
they often fail to specify criteria for determining when one re- 
эрну, is of a different kind than another (Cook & Selltiz, 1964). 

or example, is a verbal commitment to behave a different kind of 
response than actually enga ing in the behavior? 

A conception of attitudes which is in some ways similar to 
both the latent process and the probability notions has been pro- 
posed b ampbell (1963). He suggests that the same latent 
acquired = 


overt behavioral responses, but that the way the attitude is mani- 


to refuse to serve a waiting Chinese couple. That is, the situational 
threshold for expressing negative feelings toward an ethnic group 


mediocre in their Sinophilia, having €nough to get over the low 


"See Mischel (1968) for an excellent treatment of this and related issues in 
the broader context of the measurement and validation of personality traits. 
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least three levels of intensity of attitude toward Chinese: persons 
with the most favorable attitudes accepted Chinese both sym- 
bolically and in person, at the second level in favorability were 
those who accepted them face-to-face but not symbolically, the 
least favorable attitudes were shown by persons who rejected 
Chinese both symbolically and in person. 
Campbell's conception resembles the probability notion de- 
scribed by DeFleur and Westie in that he apparently sees the 
‘task of specifying situational thresholds (which determine the 
degree of consistency of verbal and overt behavioral responses) 
as an empirical problem. At least he offers no a priori basis for 
categorizing situations in terms of the relative difficulty of express- 
ing favorable or unfavorable attitudes. It should be noted that 
when situational thresholds are determined empirically, it is not 
sufficient merely to observe the percentages of people who pass 
each of two thresholds or “hurdles” and then to label as incon- 
sistent only those who pass the higher threshold but not the lower 
one. The relative hei io of thresholds determined from the re- 
sponses of one sample must be cross-validated with a second 
group. The complexity of the problem of specifying quantifiable 
"heights" or thresholds for different situations is illustrated by the 
fact that in some studies (e.g., LaPiere, 1934) more people show 
unfavorable reactions to minority group members symbolically 
than in face-to-face interaction, while the reverse has also been 
reported (e.g., Linn, 1965). 


Validational Considerations 


It has been almost a quarter of a century since McNemar 
(1946) published a long review and critique of attitude-opinion 
methodology, yet many of his criticisms, particularly those on 
the validity of attitude measures, are applicable today. McNemar 
noted that although complex and “high sounding” definitions of 
attitudes are proposed, practically all attitude research is on the 
verbal level. The validity of attitude measures, i.e., "the degree 
of the relationship between overt nonverbal and verbal behavior 
[p. 296],” is not known, and apparently is of little interest to most 
investigators. *Some investigators have sidestepped the problem 
of validity by denying that anything exists beyond the verbal 
expressions, hence there is no problem of validity. Others have 
adopted the idea that scales or questions test whatever they test, 
so why worry [p. 297]." Research on the validity of verbal mea- 
sures is, in McNemar's words, “direly needed." _ à 

Comparison of public opinion polls with voting behavior was 
cited by McNemar as relevant to the validity question, but he 
points out that this is validity only in a group sense. The per- 
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centage of respondents indicating a preference for a candidate 
is compared with the percentage of vote; individual validity, ies 
the voting behavior of the particular respondents whose opinions 
were p is not determined. 

n contrast to McNemar, and in keeping with their prefer- 
ence for the probability conception of attitude, DeFleur and 
Westie (1963) reject "the demands that those who construct 
attitude scales show the validity of their instruments by demon- 
strating that people behave overtly in a manner consistent with 
their verbal scale scores [р. 27]." Since “inconsistency between 
verbal scale scores and other оуегї actions is to be expected, then 
the use of external criteria for testing validity is ruled out [p. 27]." 
B. F. Green (1954) offers a similar view, stating that measures 
should be taken on the particular kind of "attitude universe" (e.g. 
verbal, action) in which one is interested, rather than using verbal 
measures on the assumption that they correlate highly with 
actions. 

., The difficulty in finding suitable overt behavioral measures 
with Which to compare verba] measures has been noted by a num- 
ber of writers (e.g.. Corey, 1937; Murphy, Murphy & Newcomb, 
1937). One general approach to this problem has been to compare 
verbal and overt behavioral responses of persons assumed to be at 
the ends of an attitudinal Continuum, e.g., attitudes toward pro- 
hibition by Methodists and businessmen. Investigations using this 

known groups ' approach have been criticized by Corey (1937) 
as providing only “indirect evidence almost of an anecdotal sort 


within the groups is restricted 
groups are studied. Persons with middling attitudes and those 
who are not members of organiz 
able for study. 


Social Considerations 


Dollard (1949) has suggested that a high degree of consis- 
tency between words and acts has great “social utility”: 


It enables men to Participate in organized social life with good confidence 
that others will do what they say they will do, will 


: : hs be where they say they 
will be. Valid prediction of behavior is not a mere luxury of ЖОНДУ; but 


a vital social necessity. Every man is under compulsion to keep his prom- 
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ises, to make his acts correspond with his verbal expressions. He con- 
stantly watches others to see that they do likewise [р. 624] 

The matching of opinions with more effortful behavior is not left to chance 
Our children are given careful training in ‘truthful’ behavior. They are 
impressed with the social importance of keeping promises. They are 
trained in rehearsing directions received from parents and policed to see 
that they follow these directions correctly. It is probably this acknowl- 
edged training which gives us all the spontaneous confidence that verbal 
behavior on surveys very frequently predicts action in real life. No one 
can lie with impunity, that is, without anxiety, even to a surveyor [p. 625] 

It may be that the training in our society leads the layman 
to expect attitude-behavior consistency. is expectation is 
particularly strong as it applies to public officials. Presumably 
it is very damaging to an elected official when it is shown that his 
voting behavior has not ud. ange i to his statements. This lack 
of predictability may imply that the person is insincere and not 
trustworthy. And civil rights leaders point up what they call the 
hypocrisy of many members of white society, who embrace the 
notions of equality and who express concern for minority groups, 
yet who fail to translate these feelings into positive programs. 

Deutscher (1966b) raises another question relevant to the 
social significance of attitude-behavior relationships. He expresses 
concern that conclusions from social scientific research, which 
are primarily based on verbal responses, are guiding social action 
programs, which are primarily concerned with overt behavior. 

e asks rhetorically, *Can we assume that if we are attempting 
to alter behavior through a training program, an educational 
campaign, or some sort of information intervention, a measured 
change in attitude in the ‘right’ direction results in a change in 
behavior [pp. 250-251] ?” 


Empirical Research on Attitude Behavior Relationships 


An attempt was made to locate studies which met the follow- 
ing criteria: (a) the unit of observation must be the individual 
rather than a group, (b) at least one attitudinal measure and one 
overt behavioral measure toward the same object must be ob- 
tained for each subject, (c) the attitude and the behavior must be 
measured on separate occasions, and (а) the overt behavioral 
response must not be merely the subject's retrospective verbal 
report of his own behavior. Studies relating changes of attitude to 
changes in overt behavior were not included. Although these 
criteria provide a rather stringent test of attitude-behavior rela- 
tionships, they are compatible with the assumption cited by 
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Cohen (1964) that attitudes have consequences for behavior out- 
side the testing situation. 

The studies are grouped into three categories on the basis of 

the attitude object: (а) jobs, (^) minority group members, and 
(c) miscellaneous objects. These studies are summarized below, 
greater detail being given for the studies most relevant to the later 
discussion of factors postulated to influence attitude-behavior 
relationships. A concise summary of all studies is given in Table 1. 
Coefficients of association when reported by the investigators are 
shown in the table. Unfortunately, in some instances investigators 
have reduced ordinal- and interval-scale data to dichotomies, and 
have not reported statistics of association. A common procedure 
is to select the top or bottom quartiles or halves of a distribution. 
Such a procedure not only fails to take full advantage of available 
data, but as Shontz (1965, p. 133) has noted, involves “an admis- 
sion of lack of faith in the measurement of the variable." 

For investigations not reporting a statistic of association, the 
percentage of subjects whose attitudes and behaviors were “con- 
sistent” was calculated from available data. Generally the per- 
centage is the sum of the number of subjects who showed positive 
attitudes and positive behavior plus the number of subjects who 
showed negative attitudes and negative behavior, divided by the 
total number of subjects. Rarely were these percentages reported 
by the investigators. A word of caution about these percentage 
figures should thus be noted. For several studies, dichotomizing 
both attitudes and behaviors as positive or negative involved judg- 
ments with Which others might disagree, and these judgments 
affect the magnitude of reported consistency. Also, the use of а 
percentage figure does not take into account the baseline level of 
behavior, e.g., in Dean's (1958) study, most labor union members 


did not attend union meetings, regardless of their attitude toward 
the union. 


Attitudes and Behaviors toward Jobs and Industrial Organizations 


‚ Research on job attitudes and behaviors has recently been 
reviewed by Vroom (1964). The present section summarizes the 
data and conclusions from that review. 

Perhaps the most common behavioral measure in industrial 
studies is job performance, as rated by the employee's supervisor. 
The rating is then related to the employee’s job attitudes. Data 
on reliabi ity of performance ratings are rarely reported, although 
split-half reliability coefficients of attitude measures are some- 
times given. 

_ Work performance. Vroom (1964) cites 15 studies relating job 
attitudes and performance of individuals in a wide range of occu- 
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pations, including insurance agents, plumber’s apprentices, farm- 
ers, supervisors in an electronics firm, female sales clerks, and 
others. The № for the studies ranged from 40 to 890. For the 
15 studies, the median product-moment correlation between job 
performance and attitudes is .14, with a range of .68 to —.03. Of 
these, only seven coefficients were significant beyond the .05 prob- 
ability level. Moreover, the authenticity of the .68 coefficient, 
reported in an unpublished study, has been questioned by Bray- 
lapin Crockett (1955, p. 401-402). The next highest coefficient 
is 31. 

Work absences. Only two studies cited by Vroom (1964) clear- 
ly meet the criteria of the present review. Bernberg (1952) found 
no correlation between attitudes toward the company and ab- 
sences for 890 hourly workers in an aircraft plant. Vroom (1962) 
reported a correlation of —.07 (ns) between job satisfaction and 
absences for 489 oil company employees. In both studies, absence 
data were obtained from company records. 

. Work resignations. Weitz and Nuckols (1953) sent question- 

naires on job attitudes to 1235 insurance agents. Biserial correla- 
tion coefficients between these attitudes and job survival for the 
480 agents who returned questionnaires were .20 (p <.01) for 
direct attitude measure and .05 (ns) for an indirect measure. 
Webb and Hollander (1956) report a Kendall's tau of .11 between 
а questionnaire measure of attitudes toward a flight training pro- 
gram and voluntary continuation in the program among 210 
cadets who had shown ашиде for flying. A self-ranking of in- 
terest in the program and survival yielded a tau of .22. Levels of 
significance are not reported for these figures. Sagi, Olmstead and 
Atelsek (1955) report that college students who remained as раг- 
ticipants in student groups (л = 63) had significantly (p < -003) 
higher personal involvement attitudes toward their group than 
students who dropped out (n = 60). 
, , Thus the evidence from Vroom’s (1964) review suggests that 
job attitudes have only a slight and often insignificant relationship 
with job performance and absences from work. The few available 
studies relating job attitudes with resignations tentatively suggest 
that these two variables may be more c osely related. 


Attitudes and Behaviors toward Members of Minority Groups 
Providing public accommodations. The classic study by LaPiere 
(1934) described in the introductory section showed a consider- 
able discrepancy between verbal responses and treatment 9 
Chinese guests in restaurants and hotels. A similar study 1% 
reported by Kutner, Wilkins, and Yarrow (1952). Two white 
women entered 11 restaurants and taverns in a suburb of a North- 
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eastern city, and after they were seated, a Negro woman joined 
them. The Negro was never refused admission, and the service in 
the establishments was described as "exemplary." The establish- 
ments visited were later asked by letter if they would take reserva- 
tions for a social group which included Negroes. Seventeen days 
after the letters were sent, no replies had been received. Telephone 
calls were then made to the establishments, and as a result five 
managers tentatively and reluctantly agreed to take the reserva- 
tions, and six refused. When control calls, not mentioning the 
race of guests, were made to the establishments, 10 immediately 
took the reservations. 

Agreeing to be photographed. Three studies compared white 
college students’ willingness to be —(— with Negroes 
with their responses to verbal attitude scales. DeFleur and Westie 
(1958) had 250 students respond to Summated Differences Scales 
(Westie, 1953) to obtain attitudes toward Negroes. Twenty-three 
students from the top quartile of the attitude score distribution 
(prejudiced group) and the same number from the bottom quar- 
tile (unprejudiced group) were then selected for further study. 
The two groups were matched on eight social background vari- 
ables. As a part of an interview procedure, subjects were shown 
slides of a well-dressed Negro seated with a well-dressed white 
person of the opposite sex. The slides were used as a projective 
test. Later, subjects were asked if they would be willing to pose 
with a Negro of the opposite sex for the ار‎ of making a simi- 
lar set of slides. A “standard photograph release statement given 
to each subject contained a graded series of seven uses to which 
the photograph might be put: (1) laboratory use to be seen only 
by professional sociologists, (2) publication in a technical journal 
read only by professional sociologists, (3) laboratory use to be 
seen by a few dozen students, (4) as a teaching aid to be seen by 
hundreds of sociology students, (5) publication in the student 
newspaper in a story on the research, (6) publication in the stu- 
dent’s hometown newspaper, (7) use in a nation-wide publicity 
campaign advocating racial integration. The subject signed his 
name for each use he agreed to. Responses for level of usage of the 
photographs were dichotomized into scores above and below the 
mean, and then were compared to the attitude measure. Of the 
23 subjects with the most negative attitudes toward Negroes, five 
signed more than the average number of uses to which the photo- 

raphs could be put; nine oi the 23 unprejudiced subjects signed 
ewer than the average number of uses. Although a chi-square 
analysis revealed a significant (p < .01) relation between attitude 
and level of agreement, the proportion of inconsistent subjects 
(14 out of 46) seems large, considering that the sample was se- 
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lected to represent the extremes of the verbal scale. 

Linn (1965) attempted to improve upon the DeFleur and 
Westie (1958) design by (a) making the stimuli in the verbal and 
overt behavioral situations more similar, (5) reducing any in- 
fluences on subjects due to the knowledge they were participating 
in an experiment, and (с) making the behavior situation more 
credible by having Negroes present. 

Students in introductory sociology courses completed an 
attitude questionnaire which included seven items regarding 
subjects’ herir to be photographed with a Negro of the 
opposite sex. The items represented essentially the same graded 
series of uses employed by DeFleur and Westie (1958). Thus 
Linn's attitudinal measure was the same as DeFleur and Westie's 
behavioral measure, except that the questions were posed as 
hypothetical and not actual commitments. 

Four weeks later, female students who had completed the 
Чишш were asked in class to volunteer for interviews con- 
c ucted by a psychology testing organization interested in develop- 
ing a semi-projective personality test. Thirty-four students 
volunteered. At the interview, the subject was told by the inter- 
viewer, a Negro, that the testing firm was developing а ТАТ 

which would show a racially integrated couple in various social 
situations. She was asked to pose for such photographs, and to 
sign photographic releases for four levels of use of the photographs 
by the testing company. At the close of the interview, the subject 
was introduced to a second Negro, who purportedly was repre- 
T an organization working on a racial integration campaign. 

he organization was thus interested in the photographs. The 
subject then was asked to sign three more photograph release 
aper: relating to the integration campaign. The seven levels 
9! agreement were identical to items on the questionnaire which 
had been administered earlier, If the subject agreed to be photo- 
graphed, an appointment was made to have the pictures taken, 
and when she appeared, the deception was explained. 

‚‚ On the attitude questionnaire, only two of the 34 subjects 
said they were not willing to pose with a Negro. However, in the 
actual situation, 12 subjects refused to sign any of the releases. 
Also, the mean number of release levels signed on the question- 
naire was 4.9 compared to 2.8 in the behavior situation. Attitude- 
behavior discrepancies of two or more levels on the 7-point 
photograph release scale were shown by 59% of the sample. Gen- 
erally, the larger discrepancies were for subjects who indicate 


on the questionnaire a willingness to have the photographs be 
widely used. 
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In a study by Green (1967, 1969), an experimenter posin: 
as a representative of a publishing firm told students in severa 
college classes that his company needed photographs to include 
in textbooks it was developing. Later he distributed sketches of 
poses for the photographs. All poses included two persons, and 
they represented four different egrees of intimacy ranging from 
роуа of “equality in a public situation” to “а fairly intimate 

eterosexual relationship.” For each sketch there was an all-white 
version (both figures were white) and an inter-racial version (one 
figure was a Negro, the other a white). For both versions of each 
sketch, the subject was asked to indicate his willingness to pose 
as indicated in the sketch by signing four photographic releases. 
The releases varied in the degree to which the photograph would 
be disseminated, ranging from use in a Peace боер textbook for 
underdeveloped countries to use in a Life magazine story con- 
cerned with Peace Corps textbooks. The dependent variable was 
the difference between the subject’s signed commitment to the 
all-white and the inter-racial versions of each sketch. An addi- 
tional independent variable was the social status of two ees 
who assisted the experimenter at the time the photograph release 
signatures were obtained. In the low status condition, they were 
sloppily dressed and shuffled about the room when distributing 
materials to subjects. In the high status condition, both were 
well-groomed and well-dressed and they were introduced as uni- 
versity students. It was thought that subjects would surmise that 
the two Negroes present would be the photographic models and 
thus they would be less willing to sign release statements for the 
inter-racial photographs in the low status condition. | 

In the following week, students were asked in their classes 
(by a different experimenter) to complete a number of question- 
naires, including the Multifactor Racial Attitude Inventory 
(Woodmansee & Cook, 1967) asa part of a “public opinion study 
of college students.” The data analyzed were from 44 subjects 
who scored from .5 to 1.5 standard deviations from the mean 
(moderately favorable toward Negroes) or from —.5 to —1.5 stan- 
dard deviations from the mean (moderately unfavorable) on the 
Inventory. 

An analysis of variance of signed photograph releases indi- 
cated that (a) subjects with moderately favorable attitudes were 
more willing to be photographed with Negroes than were those 
with moderately unfavorable attitudes (p < .01), (b) subjects 
were less willing to pose for the photographs portraying a high 
degree of intimacy between themselves and Negroes (p < .05), 
and (c) this effect of degree of intimacy was slight when the pho- 
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tograph was to have a restricted dissemination, but was stron 
when many people would see the photograph (p < .01). No ne 
of the other variables or interactions had a significant effect. It ig 
also reported that the product-moment correlation coefficient 
between the attitude measure and the behavioral index was . 
(p < .05). 

Participating: in a civil rights discussion. Fendrich (1967) 
related white college students’ attitudes toward Negroes to theii 
verbal commitment to interact with Negroes and their act 
participation in discussion groups on racial problems. A scale ol 
attitudes toward Negroes was individually administered to 


the other half responded to the attitude scale first. 
Within five кё after the interview, subjects were contacted 
attend one of four discussion meetings; those 


groups: for subjects who responded to the attitude scale first, 
gamma = .12 (ns), and for those responding to the commitment 


4 69 (p < .01). The amma statistic represents 
the proportion of variance in overt уиин accounted for by the 


ained value of .69 for one group 


Making a commitment to interact. Warner and DeFleur (1969) 
ign to examine the influence of 


I V ty norms were hostile to integra | 
tion. On the basis of responses to a Likert attitude scale, subjects 
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were a as low or high in prejudice. Subjects in each 
quartile of the attitude distribution were matched on nine social 
background and demographic variables. The investigators mailed 
to each subject a letter signed by the president of a fictitious stu- 
dent organization, and asking the recipient to make a commitment 
to engage in behavior involving Saos Half of the subjects were 
asked to participate in behaviors which allowed them to maintain 
status superiority over Negroes, e.g., go to homes of potential 
Negro college students to tell them about life as a college student. 
The other half received requests to engage in behaviors involvin 
a reduction of social status differences between Negroes an 
whites, e.g., going on a date with a Negro student. All subjects 
were asked to sign a pledge that they would engage in the behav- 
ior, or if they preferred, to sign a statement that they would not 
engage in the behavior. For half the subjects in each condition the 
letter stated that the pledged actions would be published in the 
campus newspaper, while for the other half the letter assured 
subjects their pledge and subsequent actions would be kept con- 
fidential. The signed document was to be returned in a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope which accompanied the letter. 

Unfortunately, letters were returned by only 123 of the 537 
subjects (23%) making interpretation of the results somewhat 
difficult. The investigators report for each condition the difference 
between the percentage of subjects who signed a statement com- 
plying with the requested involvement with Negroes and the 
percentage who signed a statement refusing the requested involve- 
ment with Negroes. More of the responding low prejudice subjects 
complied than refused, while the opposite was true of the igh 
prejudice subjects. More subjects complied than refused when the 
requests involved behaviors allowing subjects to maintain status 
differences; the opposite result was obtained when the requests 
involved behaviors requiring subjects to reduce status differences. 
And when subjects believed that their commitments would be 
made public, more refused than complied with the request; the 
opposite result was obtained for subjects told they would remain 
anonymous. Other analyses suggest that (а) low prejudice sub- 
jects tended to behave consistently (comply) when their behaviors 
were anonymous, while high prejudice subjects tended to behave 
consistently (refuse) when their behaviors were public, and (5) 
under the public condition, but not under the private condition, 
low prejudice subjects tended to behave consistently (comply) 
when the behaviors maintained status differences, while high 
prejudice subjects tended to behave consistently (refuse) when 
the behaviors reduced social status differences. 

Interacting in small groups. Three studies have examined Ne- 
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groes’ and/or whites’ responses to one another in group inter- 
actions. Mann (1959) had members of racially-mixed discussion 
groups rate one another on racial prejudice. Rated prejudice 
correlated .51 (p < .05) with the patriotism subscale of the E 
Scale, and .22 (ns) with a sociometric measure. Katz and Ben- 
jamin (1960) found an inverse relationship between attitudes and 
behaviors in racially-mixed experimental groups: white subjects 
scoring high on the F Scale high authoritarianism) “accepted 
significantly more suggestions from Negro subjects and rejected 
fewer” than those scoring low on the F Scale (p. 455). And 
Rokeach and Mezei (1966) have shown that both high- and low- 
prejudice subjects (as determined from responses to Negro items 
on the E Scale) tend to choose for future interactions persons who 


are similar in beliefs to themselves, regardless of the race of the 
individual. 


petition signing were .61, 58 and .59, respectively (n = 100, all 

b < .001). For the SALA питер у ; eS 
ficient was .54 (р < foi. i ee reaponding ос 

ing social influence. Several investigators have attempted 

er mo attitudes toward minority groups 

: susceptibility to influence b minority group 

members. Himmelstein and Moore (1963) used 4 modeling situa- 


: ` d as high i judice on the 
basis of his responses to an “ =ч) on ae em the 
Authoritarian Personality,” Imitat p 
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federate; for a corresponding Negro condition, the coefficient was 
11 (ns). Moreover, anti-semitic subjects conformed more to 
judgments by a “Jewish” confederate than to judgments by a 
"Gentile" confederate. Berg (1966) reports the following product- 
moment coefficients between the discrepancy of subjects’ judg- 
ments and a Negro confederate’s judgments and these verbal 
measures: F Scale, —.14; E Scale, —.21; Social Distance, —.10; 
none is significant. 

Malof and Lott (1962) used an Asch-type conformity situa- 
tion to determine the extent to which naive white subjects would 
be influenced by a Negro or white confederate who gave correct 
judgments of the length of lines in face of an erroneous judgment 
by an all-white majority. Subjects were rated as high or low in 
prejudice on the basis of E Scale scores. The percentages of sub- 
]есїз giving correct judgments in agreement with the confederate 
were: high prejudice, white confederate, 80%; high prejudice, 
Negro confederate, 4796; low prejudice, white confederate, 6796; 
low prejudice, Negro confederate, 80%. The difference between 
the white and Negro confederate conditions for the high prejudice 
group is of borderline significance (p = .10). 

Smith and Dixon (1968) compared the effectiveness of white 
and Negro experimenters in verbally conditioning subjects’ re- 
sponses. А 2 x 2 x 2 design was employed, with 2 categories each 
of race of experimenter, prejudice of subject (based on E Scale 
responses), and experimental condition (conditioning or control). 
Attitude-behavior consistency would be demonstrated if high 
prejudice subjects gave more reinforced responses when the ex- 
perimenter was white than when he was a Negro, and if the low 
prejudice subjects did not show differential effects due to race of 
experimenter. Although the obtained means were in the expected 
order, the three-way interaction was only of borderline signifi- 
cance (p < .10). Further analyses revealed that high prejudice 
subjects gave significantly more of the reinforced responses to 
white experimenters than to Negro experimenters (p < .05), but 
high and low prejudice nee did not differ in the number of 
reinforced responses in the Negro experimenter condition. _ 

The present review of attitudes and behaviors toward minor- 
ity group members reveals little correspondence between the two 
types of variables, and in several cases there are reversals of 
expected relationships. The only striking exceptions to this overall 
conclusion are the studies by Green (1967, 1969), Kamenetsky, et 
al. (1956) and Fendrich (1967). In each of these studies, the be- 
havioral measure or a commitment to behavior was obtained prior 
to the verbal measure. This point will be further discussed below. 
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Attitudes and Behaviors toward Miscellaneous Objects 


Participating in civil rights activies. A study by Carr and Roberts 
(1965) dealt with Negro American college students’ attitudes and 
behaviors toward civil rights activities. Attitudes toward social 
action were measured on a Likert-type instrument. Subjects also 
rated the concept, “N college students who take part in civil 
rights demonstrations,” on eight semantic differential evaluative 
scales. 

Two behavioral measures were employed. One was a three- 
level scale of participation in civil rights activities: no participa- 
tion, participation short of “sitting in” or “demonstrating,” and 
participation in at least one demonstration. This information was 
obtained by questionnaire and confirmed by student civil rights 
leaders. The second measure was the total number of times the 
subject had been involved in any kind of civil rights activity. 

Correlation coefficients relating attitudinal and behavioral 
measures are reported separately for males (n = 104) and females 

(n = 228). Four attitude-behavior coefficients (two verbal by two 
overt behavioral measures) were reported for each sex. For the 
male sample, the r's ranged from .25 to .29 (all p < .05). For the 
female sample, the range was .10 to .25 (two coefficients of .10 
were not significant). 

_ Altending labor union meetings. Dean (1958) compared labor 
union members’ attitudes with their attendance at local union 
meetings. An attitude questionnaire was mailed to 500 production 
workers, of whom 254 responded. Items included questions about 
the workers’ attitudes toward unions in general and toward their 
local union. A researcher attended 9 out of 12 local union meet- 
ings during the year, keeping a record of attendance at each. Sub- 
Jects were categorized on the behavioral measure as attenders 
(n = 43) or non-attenders (л = 205) depending on whether they 
had attended any of the nine observed meetings. 

АП attenders and 91% of the non-attenders were categorized 
as having positive attitudes toward unions in general on the basis 
of their responses to a single item. Local union leaders were seen 
by 57% of the attenders as doing a good job for the workers, com- 
pared to 34% of the non-attenders. Also, 6296 of the attenders and 
3796 of the non-attenders thought that conditions had improved a 
great deal since the union came into the plant. To the question of 
whether workers felt union officers would push their grievances, 
85% of the attenders and 69% of the non-attenders said yes. No 
statistical tests are reported for the above data. 

Time and money spent in activities. Cattell and his colleagues 
(Cattell, Heist, Heist, & Stewart, 1950; Cattell, Maxwell, Light, 
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& Unger, 1950) had subjects keep a log of the amount of time and 
money they expended upon certain activities (e.g., football, 
то ies, their chosen career, sleep) over two-week periods. 
Pro<uet-moment correlation coefficients relating time and money 
spent MR of attitude toward the activities ranged from 
.26 to —.09. 

Cheating on examinations, Corey (1937) administered weekly 
true-false examinations to 67 students enrolled in an educational 
psychology class. Each student graded his own exam in the follow- 
ing class period, after it had been accurately scored but left un- 
marked by the researcher. All test questions were true-false 
statements marked by the students with easily altered “pluses” 
and “minuses.” The difference between each subject’s reported 
test score and his actual score over five tests was his cheating 
score. The reliability coefficient of cheating behavior for the first 
two and last two tests was .65. 

Attitude toward cheating was measured by a highly reliable 
questionnaire scored by the Likert method. The correlation be- 
tween cheating scores and attitudes toward cheating was .02. 
However, it was found that the difference between subjects’ true 
scores and the maximum possible score correlated with the cheat- 
ing score .46. In Corey’s words, “whether or not a student cheated 
depended in much larger part upon how well he had prepared for 
the examination than upon any opinions he had stated about 
honesty in examinations p. 278]." 

In a similar study, Freeman and Ataov (1960) related stu- 
dents’ cheating to responses on four projective measures and one 
direct measure of attitudes toward cheating. None of the verbal 
measures was significantly related to cheating behavior; Kendall's 
lau ranged from .10 to —.19. L [ 

Voting in a student election. In a study of attitudes and behaviors 
related to participation in student political activity, Tittle and 
Hill (1967) employed five different techniques to assess attitudes: 

ikert, Guttman, and Thurstone techniques, plus the semantic 
differential and a simple self-rating scale. Res onses to a ques- 
tionnaire incorporating these measures were obtained from 301 
upperclass college students. The behavioral measure was whether 
the students had voted in an election held a week before the ques- 
tionnaire was administered, as determined from voting records. 
The following gamma statistics relating voting behavior and at- 
titudes were obtained: Likert (15 items), .50; Likert (10 items), 
-46; Guttman, .39; Thurstone, .32; semantic differential, .35; and 
self-rating scale, .29. Similar coefficients were obtained when the 
authors related the attitude measures to self-reported voting 

ehavior. 
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Applying for мн housing. Bellin and Kriesberg (1967) have 
related expressed interest in public housing with the act of apply- 
ing for such housing. Their subjects were 79 mothers of families 
eligible for the housing; 21 of the respondents had already made 
applications at the time of the interview, and 12 others applied 
later. Although a number of verbal measures were obtained in the 
interviews, the data are not fully reported. Responses to three 
questions are reported in sufficient detail to be presented here: 
whether respondents were interested in applying for public hous- 
ing, whether they felt that public housing apartments provided 
more for one’s money than other kinds of housing, and whether 
friends and relatives would approve if the respondent moved into 
public housing. 

_ The following are the percentages of subjects who expressed 
an interest in the housing: 100% of those who had already applied, 
58% of those who later рк, and 39% of those who did not 
apply. Beliefs that public housing is more economical than other 
porary Aad: expressed by 76% of those who had previously ap- 
plied, 50% of those who later applied, and 61% of those who did 
not apply. The percentages of respondents who said friends and 
relatives would approve if they moved into public housing were: 
85% of those who had already applied, 45% of those who later 
аррней, and 27% of those who did not apply. The authors con- 
clude that, whether used singly or in combination, their questions 
were not strong predictors of applying among those who had not 
already ap lied. They suggest that me more favorable attitudes 
toward public housing by those who had already applied prob- 
ably resulted from modification of attitudes to be consistent with 
action already taken, although they acknowledge the tenability 
of the alternative explanation that more favorable attitudes led 
respondents куё 

Breast feeding. Newton and Newton (1950) have investigated 
the relation of maternal attitudes toward breast feeding to success 
of breast feeding. Subjects were 91 maternity ward patients who 
had normal deliveries and who did not refuse to try to breast feed. 
Attitudes were determined by means of an interview, usually held 
within 24 hours of the delivery. Verbatim responses to the ques- 
tion, “how do you feel about breast feeding your baby?" were 
examined by two independent judges, who categorized subjects’ 
attitudes as poir indicating a desire or determination to 
breast feed; doubtful, indicating mixed feelings, indifference or 
indecision; or negative, indicating a preference for bottle feeding. 
The judges agreed in 93% of the cases. 

Babies were taken to mothers six times a day. Until the fourth 

day after birth, a bottle always accompanied the baby to the 
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mother. On the fourth day, the baby was weighed before and 
after being taken to the mother to determine how much milk it 
received from the breast. The mean amount of milk given at this 
feeding was 59 gm. for mothers with positive attitudes, 42 gm. 
for those with doubtful attitudes, and 35 . for mothers with 
negative attitudes, The difference between he positive and nega- 
tive attitude groups and between the positive and doubtful groups 
are reported to be “significant,” although the р levels are not 
specified. 

я Success of breast feeding was also related to mothers’ atti- 
tudes. The criterion for success was supplying sufficient milk by 
the fifth day after delivery that formula if eS was not 
needed. The percentages of mothers in the three attitude cate- 
gories who were successful at breast ey | were positive, 74%; 
doubtful, 35%; and negative, 26%. The di erences between the 

ositive and negative groups and between the positive and doubt- 
ul groups are reported to be “highly significant.” Only 2% of the 
mothers with positive attitudes had stop all breast feedin 
attempts by the fifth day, compared with 18% of the doubtfu 
group and 30% of the negative group. 

Using other analyses, Newton and Newton attempt to show 
that the above differences between the various attitude groups 
were not due to mothers’ experiences with laction with previous 
children or to the mother's judgment about the amount of milk 
in her breasts. А : 

In another study conducted in a hospital maternity ward, 
Potter and Klein (1957) compared mothers' attitudes toward 
babies and their handling of new-born infants during breast feed- 
ing. Twenty-five mothers were observed with their babies during 
feeding periods on the second and fourth or fifth day post-partum. 
All mothers in the hospital were required to breast feed until 
discharged. Observed behaviors were recorded and later scored 
according to the degree to which affectionate and facilitative 
nursing behaviors were shown by the mother. Attitudes toward 
babies were determined from six interview questions, including 
an item on planned duration of breast feeding and a self-rating 
of maternal feeling. Although the authors do not report ше oar 
relation coefficient relating the ENS naa Newton and New- 
ton (1967) report it to be .65 (p < .001). it 

It id je however, FA this coefficient is inflated due to 
Potter and Klein’s selectivity in choosing behaviors to correlate 
with their verbal measure. They report that a number of eia 
more general behaviors (such as whether mothers talked to their 

abies and how mothers reacted when the nurse came to take the 
baby at the end of the nursing period) “were not found to be a 
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reliable index of attitude toward the infant [p. 42]." Moreover, it 
is not reported whether the observers, the interviewers, and the 
raters of behavioral and verbal protocols were blind with respect 
to the other data on the subjects. 

Nine months after they left the hospital, 16 of the 25 mothers 
were again interviewed. All but one of the subjects scoring high 
on the attitude toward babies scale reported they had continued 
to nurse after leaving the hospital. of those who ranked low on 
the attitude scale, all reported they had discontinued nursing 
immediately after leaving the hospital. The cutting points for high 
and low attitudes, and the number of subjects in each category, 
are not reported. 

Participating in psychological research. Wicker (1969) has recently 
examined the relationship of students’ attitudes toward research 
and their participation as subjects in psychological experiments. 
Subjects rated the following concepts on semantic differential 
evaluative scales: scientific research, psychological research, 
participating as a subject in psychological research, and Psy- 
chology Department's policy regarding students’ participation as 
subjects in psychological research. Subjects were 257 students in 
two sections of an introduction to personality course. The Psy- 
chology Department’s licy, which was read to the classes im- 
mediately before attitudes were measured, states that participation 
asa ve is voluntary, but those who do participate receive 
points which may be used to help determine the final course grade 
in borderline cases. 

ere were four levels of behavior, corresponding to steps in 
the recruitment process: (a) stated unwillingness to participate, 
(b) stated willingness to participate, but unwilling to schedule 
an appointment at any one of four times the subject had previous- 
ly indicated he would be available, (c) stated willingness to par- 
ticipate, appointment scheduled, but failure to appear for the 
experiment, and (4) stated willingness, appointment scheduled, 
and appearance at the experiment. All behavioral measures were 
obtained one to four weeks after the attitude assessment. Product- 
moment correlation coefficients relating attitudes and participa- 
tion behavior were as follows: scientific research, —.04 (ns); 
psychological research, .06 (ns); articipation as a subject in 
psychological research, .17 (p < .01); Psychology Department's 
vorn үн student participation in psychological research, 


Summary of Empirical Studies 


The studies cited above have covered a wide range of subject 
populations, verbal attitude measures, overt behavioral measures, 


т“ 
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and attitude objects. Taken as a whole, these studies suggest that 
it is considerably more likely that attitudes will be бе». ret or 
only slightly related to overt behaviors than that attitudes will 
be closely related to actions. Product-moment correlation coef- 
ficients relating the two kinds of responses are rarely above .30, 
and often are near zero. Only rarely can as much as 10% of the 
variance in overt behavioral measures be accounted for by attitud- 
inal data. In studies in which data are dichotomized, substantial 
roportions of subjects show attitude-behavior discrepancies. 
his is true even when subjects scoring at the extremes of atti- 
tudinal measures are compared on behavioral indices. ^ 
Several studies suggest that attitude-behavior consistency 
may be greater when the overt behavior or a behavioral commit- 
ment is assessed in advance of the attitude measurement (Bellin & 
Kriesberg, 1967; Fendrich, 1967; Green, 1967, 1969; Kamenetsky, 
etal., 1965; Potter & Klein, 1957). Explanations for such findings 
have been advanced by cognitive dissonance theorists (Brehm 
Cohen, 1962; Festinger, 1957) and a behaviorist (Bem, 1967). 
But there are also a number of studies in the present review in 
which behavioral measures preceded attitude assessment, and 
which show inconsistency (Dean, 1958; Freeman & Aatov, 1960; 
Kutner, et al., 1952; LaPiere, 1934). Furthermore, if one's ulti- 
mate interest is overt behavior, prediction of attitudes from overt 
behaviors is of less interest than prediction of overt behavior 
roni attitudes, which requires that verbal responses be measured 
irst. 7 
It may be argued by some that if the “proper” attitude p 
sures are employed, greater consistency will result. For — e, 
some might argue that measures of affect are best, and нели 
might argue that beliefs or behavioral intentions are тоге с n y 
related to overt behaviors. Such arguments are best evaluated y 
future investigation rather than examination of the research cite 
above. The verbal measures employed in the studies often are not 
described in detail; moreover, when details are available, it is 
often the case that a single measure may be based on some ques- 
ae which seem to tap affect, and others which seem to tap 
eliefs and behavioral dispositions. E 
Insko and Scho ler (1967) have suggested the с 
that much evidence s owing a close relationship between ver! : 
and overt behavioral responses has been obtained but е рч h 
ished because investigators and journal editors. een nee 
findings “unexciting” and “not worthy of publication. suc 
data exist, their publication is needed to correct the impression 
Suggested by the present review that attitude-behavior incon- 
Sistency is the more common phenomenon. 
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The presently available evidence on attitude-behavior rela- 


tionships does not seem to contradict conclusions by two early 
researchers in the area: 


LaPiere wrote in 1934: 


The questionnaire is cheap, easy, and mechanical. The study of human 
behavior is time consuming, intellectually fatiguing, and depends for its 
success upon the ability of the investigator. The former method gives 
quantitative results, the latter mainly qualitative. Quantitative measure- 
ments are quantitatively accurate; qualitative evaluations are always sub- 
ject to the errors of human judgment. Yet it would seem far more worth 
while to make a shrewd guess regarding that which is essential than to 
accurately measure that which is likely to prove quite irrelevant [LaPiere, 
1934, p. 237]. 


Corey, in 1937 wrote: 


It is impossible to say in advance of investigation whether the lack of rela- 
tionship reported here between attitude questionnaire scores and overt 
behavior is generally true for measures of verbal opinion. Were that the 
case, the value of attitude scales and questionnaires would for most prac- 
tical purposes be extremely slight. It would avail a teacher very little, for 
example, 80 to teach as to cause a change in scores on a questionnaire 
measuring attitude toward Communism if these Scores were in no way 
indicative of the behavior of his pupils. 

It is difficult to devise techniques whereby certain types of overt behavior 
can be rather objectively estimated for the purpose of comparison with 
verbal opinions. Such studies despite their difficulty, would seem to be 
very much worthwhile. It is conceivable that our attitude testing program 
has gone far in the wrong direction. The available scales and techniques 
are almost too neat. The ease with which so-called attitudinal studies can 


be conducted is attractive but the i icati i 
1937, p. 279]. ut the implications are equivocal. [Corey, 


Factors Postulated to Influence Attitude-Behavior 
Relationships 


Of course, most research 
not accept the critical vi 
that additional factors n 
overt behavior: 


An attitude, no matter how conceived 
complex regression equation we use to 
it to do too much. I think we mus 
В = f(P, E). If the latent variable [att 
one still needs to know the specific n. 
of the function relating P and E, and 
interactions with the one under consi 
predict behavior. The embarrassing t 


ers employing the attitude concept do 
€wpoints cited above. They often argue 
ced to be taken into account in predicting 


; is simply one of the terms in the 
predict behavior; we cannot expect 
t take seriously Lewin's formula, 
itude] is conceived as inside Р... 
ature of the environment, the form 
the other predispositions and their 
deration before one can accurately 
hing is that we have not systematical- 


ly investigated these other sources of influence on overt behavior and not 
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that we are unable to predict the overt behavior solely from the predisposi- 
tion. [Weissberg, 1965, p. 424]. 

Apparently many writers agree with Weissberg that other 
sources of influence do contribute to variation in overt behavior. 
Often these factors are mentioned in discussion sections by in- 
vestigators who failed to demonstrate attitude-behavior consis- 
tency. But most researchers do not seem to share Meis T 
embarrassment that the factors have not been systematically 
studied, since there are very few investigations (Green, 1967, 
1968; Warner & DeFleur, 1969) which relate any variable other 
than attitudes to the overt behaviors. And surprisingly, very few 
of the investigators who have empirically studied the attitude- 
behavior relationship have published more than one study in the 
area. 


Personal Factors 


In the remainder of the present paper, the factors which are 
most frequently mentioned as influences on behavior will be listed 
and discussed. But owing to the absence of systematic research, 
the arguments for the significance of each factor are often plausi- 
ble anecdotes and post hoc explanations. Clearly, the greatest need 
in the attitude-behavior area is to operationalize and to test the 
contributions of the factors which have been offered as reasons for 
attitude-behavior inconsistency. r : 

The factors to be discussed have been categorized as either 
personal (that is, individual difference, intrapersonal) factors or 
situational (extrapersonal, environmental) factors. The personal 
lactors which will be discussed are other attitudes held by the 
individual; competing motives; verbal, intellectual, and social 
skills; and activity levels. 

Other attitudes. A number of writers have argued that there are 
many attitudes or values relevant to any given behavior, and thus 
the relationship between the behavior and a single attitude may 
appear to be inconsistent because other attitudes have not эзы 
considered (cf. Cook & Selltiz, 1964; Hyman, 1949; Insko e 
Schopler, 1967; Newcomb, Turner & Converse, 1965; Rokeach, 
1967). Newcomb, et al. (1965) cite o ed SUM survey bell: 
ducted at the time of the 1956 presi ential election ud 

onverse, Miller, & Stokes, 1960). A national sample responde 
to six attitude objects: Eisenhower, Stevenson, rui pi ER 
Republican party, and party positions on domestic rd aue 
Issues. Respondents also reported how they had voted. ^ dm 
voting behavior and attitude toward Eisenhower yielded eres 

iserial correlation coefficient of .52. However, when nee es 
toward all six objects were considered, the coefficient was .71. 
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Insko and Schopler (1967) argue that while an overt behavior 
may appear to be inconsistent with a given attitude, the behavior 
may be consistent with one or more other attitudes which are 
more strongly held. Thus the person who has a favorable attitude 
toward the civil rights movement, but who does not contribute to 
it, may have an even more favorable attitude toward keeping a 
good credit rating, caring for the needs of his family, paying the 
rent on time, etc. 

It may be noted that the “other attitudes" explanation has 
а behavioral parallel: There are many possible behaviors relevant 
to a given attitude, and if inconsistency is observed, it may be 
attributed to the failure to consider other behaviors. 

Competing motives. Some writers (e.g., Cook & Selltiz, 1964; 
Deutsch, 1949; Kendler & Kendler, 1949) have suggested that 
motives or drives underlying a given behavior may be stronger 
than motives which are in some way related to a relevant attitude. 
These stronger motives can presumably range from persistent 
unconscious desires to temporary states of arousal, and can in- 
clude both “normal” and “abnormal” responses. 

Corey’s (1937) finding that the number of test questions 
students missed was a better predictor of cheating behavior than 
their attitudes toward cheating could fit under the category of 
competing motives: subjects’ motivations to improve their grades 
were more “potent” than their motivations to behave honestly. 

Kutner, et al. (1952) have suggested that the prejudiced res- 
taurant and tavern owners in their study experienced the com- 
peting motives of (a) either refusing admission or service because 
they or their patrons were offended by Negroes or (b) doing noth- 
ing and thus avoiding a disturbance. 

Verbal, intellectual, and social abilities. Yt has been suggested 
that attitude- havior inconsistency may result from the inability 
of the behaving individual to make the appropriate verbal or overt 
behavioral response (Deutsch, 1949; Dollard, 1949). Persons hav- 
ing low intelligence, poor hearing or reading ability may not 
unen the investigator's questions or instructions. Also, an 
in M may lack the ability or knowledge appropriately to 

Translate his attitude into effective acts. Thus a person favoring 
social welfare legislation тау fail to vote for a strong welfare 
advocate because he is unaware of the candidate's position. Some- 
times social skills are lacking. Deutch (1949) suggests that people 
may not behave in a friendly manner because they do not know 
how to start being friendly or how to initiate an interaction. 

Activity levels. Dollard (1949) has suggested that some in- 
stances of attitude-behavior inconsistency may be understood by 

considering the individual’s overall activity level. Someone who 
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is highly active may be more likely to act in ways consistent with 
his attitudes than “the apathetic individual who is more or less 
indifferent to the environment and does not act strongly to gain 
his ends [p. 630].” 


Situational Factors 


Situational factors constitute the second broad class of vari- 
ables postulated to influence overt behaviors and thus the degree 
of attitude-behavior consistency. Systematic research examining 
both personal and situational influences on overt behavior has 
shown that predictions of overt behavior can be made more ac- 
curately from knowledge of the situation than from knowledge of 
individual differences. еа e variables become important 
as predictors when their interactions with situational factors are 
considered. (See, for example, Barker, 1963, 1965; Barker & 
Wright, 1955; Ellsworth, Foster, Childers, Arthur, & Kroeker, 
1968; Mischel, 1968; Rausch, Dittman, & Taylor, 1959; Raush, 
Farbman, & Llewellyn, 1960.) Thus it seems likely that efforts 
to operationalize and test situational factors will have a higher 
payoff than similar efforts on operon! factors. - 

A general postulate regarding situational influences on 
attitude-behavior relationships is the following: The more similar 
the situations in which verbal and overt behavioral responses are 
obtained, the stronger will be the attitude-behavior relationship. 
The situational factors to be discussed may be thought of as 
potentially significant dimensions along which environments can 
vary from highly similar to highly dissimilar. These dimensions 
include the actual or considered presence of certain people, 
normative prescriptions of behavior, alternative behaviors avail- 
able, specificity of attitude objects responded to, prone 
unforseen events, and expected and/or actual consequences о 
various acts. Maximal similarity would exist when two situations 
were highly similar on all of the dimensions. 

Ао considered presence of certain people. Hyman ae) has 
Suggested that inconsistency between attitudes and be арга 
Should not be surprising if the verbal responses are obtaine 
anonymously or under the pledge of secrecy and bron 
sponses are observed in everyday life situations in whic ve 
respondent may have to justify his actions or be influenced ру 
group pressures. Direct evidence on this point is provided by 

arner and DeFleur (1969), who found that in a community 
Opposing integration, low-prejudice subjects behaved mote con: 
sistently when their overt behaviors were to be kept. Me deren , 
and that high-prejudice subjects behaved more consistently when 
their behaviors were to be made known. 
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On the other hand, if a significant person, e.g., an investi- 
gator, is present both when attitudes are assessed and at the time 
of the behavioral measure, inconsistency should consequently be 
reduced. Fazio (1968) reports a relatively high attitude-behavior 
correlation coefficient of .47 when subjects’ responses to a ques- 
tion about “large ugly bugs” were immediately followed by a 
handling test. The relatively close correspondence between at- 
titudes toward fair employment legislation and petition-signing 
behavior obtained by Kamenetsky, et al. (1956) may be related to 
the fact that the instructor allowed a petitioner to use class time 
to request signatures, thus implying his approval of the petition. 
The instructor later administered the attitude measure to the 
same class. Also, in discussing their finding that authoritarians 
were more deferential with Negroes than non-authoritarians, Katz 
and Benjamin (1960) mention that “the unbiased behavior of the 
white E. . . may have introduced strong restraints against open 
expression of anti-Negro sentiments [p. 453].” 

. Subjects, when asked to explain their behaviors, often men- 
tion their thoughts about other people who are important to them. 
Carr and Roberts (1965) report that some of the Negro students 
said they did not participate in demonstrations because of par- 
ental pressures; others attributed their participation to persuasion 
by fellow students. DeFleur and Westie (1958) report that sub- 
Jects readily mentioned the opinions of peer or family groups as 
actors influencing whether they signed the photographic releases. 
And Bellin and Kriesberg (1967) found that respondents’ per- 
ceptions of whether friends and relatives approved of public hous- 
ing was a useful predictor of applications for the housing. 

Normative prescriptions of proper behavior. Social norms and role 
requirements, whether internalized by the individual or externally 
enforced, may contribute to inconsistency in a number of different 
ways (Brookover & Holland, 1952; Chein, 1949; Cook & Selltiz, 
1964; DeFleur & Westie, 1963; Deutsch, 1949; Fendrich, 1967; 
McGrath, 1964). Fendrich (1967) believes that subjects may 
assume different roles when verbal and overt behavioral responses 
are elicited, and that this helps to account for inconsistency. He 
found a strong relationship between attitudes and behaviors when 
subjects were asked to commit themselves to various interpersonal 
behaviors with Negroes prior to the attitude measurement, but a 
weak relationship when subjects responded to the attitude mea- 
sure first. According to Fendrich, the usual attitude measurement 
situation is defined by the respondent as somewhat artificial and 
; play-like, in that the verbal responses are not constrained by 

consideration of external events or forces. However, actually en- 
gaging in behaviors or making a commitment to engage in be- 
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haviors evokes a reflection upon the events or forces which may 
later bear upon the respondent. Thus Fendrich believes subjects 
who were first exposed to the commitment questionnaire defined 
their roles quite similarly in the interview and overt behavior 
situations, but that those who first responded to the attitude 
questionnaire played a role which differed from the one assumed 
when they were faced with the overt behavioral situation. Con- 
sistent with this point, Linn (1965) has suggested that his sub- 
jects’ liberal attitudes reflected the prevailing norms of the 
“university subculture,” while their unwillingness to sign pho- 
tographic releases reflected a more strongly reinforced and tested 
norm of the broader society. And Warner and DeFleur (1969) 
report that when overt behaviors involving Negroes were highly 
visible to a community opposing integration, low-prejudice sub- 
jects were much more willing to engage in behaviors which main- 
tained social status differences between whites and Negroes than 
to engage in behaviors which reduced status differences. A 
Competing role requirements may also exist within a single 
situation, and this conflict may lead to inconsistency. An example 
would be the businessman who professes great concern for close 
family ties and who experiences conflicting expectations about 
spending time with his family versus doing extra at the office. 
Culture-wide norms may also influence inconsistency by inhibit- 
ing expression of negative attitudes. It is expected, for example, 
that one should be polite to those whom he does not like. 
Alternative behaviors available. Insko and Schopler (1967) have 
pointed out that for some attitudes, corresponding behaviors may 
not occur because opportunities for the behavior do not arise. ГИ 
implies that when АСИ behaviors in the overt behaviora 
situation are similar to those available to the subject at the time 
of the attitude measurement, greater consistency will result. А 
Although Insko and Schopler do not emphasize this point, 
the number of alternative behaviors is pe an important 
factor in attitude-behavior relationships. onsider the person who 
has an unfavorable attitude toward the only available newspaper 
in his city, yet subscribes to it. Presumably he is less Aq eet 
than the person who subscribes to а disliked paper when he has 
several to choose from. Most attitude scales greatly restrict re- 
sponse alternatives, and in many cases investigators also restrict 
the range of responses on their overt behavioral measures, par- 


ticularly in the laboratory studies. 4 ; 
Specificity of attitude objects. A number of writers oe | $55 
Cook & Selltiz, 1964; Dollard, 1949; Fishbein, 1966; ee er 
Kendler, 1949) have pointed out that many instances 0 egeo 
sistency may be due to the fact that the stimulus in verba! re- 
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sponse situations tends to be very general while the stimulus in 
overt behavioral response situations tends to be highly specific. 
For example, in many cases we have measured subjects’ attitudes toward 
a class of people or objects, and then we have attempted to predict their 
behavior with respect to a particular member of that class on the basis of 
that attitude. 
Thus we have frequently measured a subject’s attitude toward Negroes, 
and then we have attempted to predict whether the subject would ride 
with, work with, or cooperate with Negroes. But it is unlikely that the 
subject’s beliefs about the particular Negroes he comes into contact with 
are similar to his beliefs about Negroes in general [Fishbein, 1966, p. 206]. 
Stimulus dissimilarity could have contributed to inconsis- 
tency in many of the studies reported. For example, LaPiere’s 
Chinese companions were “skillful smilers" who spoke without 
an accent and who travelled with a Caucasian (LaPiere, 1934). In 
the Kutner, et al. (1952) stud , a “well-dressed and well- 
mannered” Negro woman joined two white women who were 
already seated. The Negro confederate in Berg’s (1966) study of 
autokinetic judgments was a student at the Ivy League university 
where the research was conducted. In each of these instances, the 
stimulus person in the behavior situation was probably quite 
different from subjects’ broader conceptions of the minority group 
rated on the attitude measure. 
ystematic data on this point are rovided by Wicker's 
(1969) study of students’ pakticipation as Ж Ыы» ina Dsycholgia 
experiment. Attitudes toward Scientific research had a nonsig- 
nificant negative relationship with participation, attitudes toward 
psychological research had a nonsignificant positive relationship 
with participation, and attitudes toward participating as a subject 
in psychological research had a significant positive relationship 
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some of the studies reviewed in the present paper, particularly 
when the overt behaviors occurred outside the laboratory. A 
sudden drop or increase in a family’s income could influence 
whether they applied for public housing. And attendance at a 
group discussion meeting might be affected by a friend who hap- 
pened to be in the neighborhood and * dropped by” on the night 
the meeting was held. 

To acknowledge the influence of extraneous events in deter- 
mining behavior does not require acceptance of Lewin’s pessi- 
mism regarding precictabul. of behavior, however. For certain 
behaviors it should be possible to anticipate plausible external 
events and to ask a respondent how he would react in such situa- 
tions. For example, if one wanted to predict church attendance, 
he might ask church members whether they would be less likely 
to attend church if they had weekend guests who did not attend 
church. A series of such questions might provide an index of how 
vulnerable the behavior is to extraneous events. 

Expected and/or actual consequences of various acts. Verbal and 
overt behavioral responses may be influenced by what the individ- 
ual believes will follow as a consequence of his action, or by what 
has followed various acts in the past, whether or not he is aware 
of the particular reinforcement contingency. Dollard (1949) cites 
as an example the employee who reports a negative attitude 
toward labor unions out of a fear that the investigator represents 
his employer. Kutner, et al. (1952) suggest that the considered 
possibility of legal prosecution for racial discrimination may have 
influenced prejudiced restaurant and tavern proprietors to serve 
a Negro guest, and to agree to take reservations to accommodate 
Negroes. Б ; 

a Insko and Schopler (1967) have suggested that consideration 
of the relevance of certain behaviors to, future consequences may 
lead individuals to show inconsistency in current situations. Thus 
a person having an unfavorable attitude toward politics might 
nevertheless become active in a campaign if he felt his participa- 
tion would in the future bring about some highly desired event, 
e.g., the end of a war. { 

In some ways, the expected and/or actual papseavences 0 
various acts may be the most fundamental of the situational tac- 
tors listed in the present paper, since most of the others can be 
subsumed within it. For example, it can be argued that the pres- 
ence or absence of certain people, and norms prescribing proper 
behavior are cues which help to define the contingencies in a 
particular situation (cf. Cook & Selltiz, 1964, p. 46). Also, it may 
be that the more similar the stimuli to which verbal and overt 
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behavioral responses are made, the more likely it is that the same 
contingencies will exist for a favorable or an unfavorable response 
and thus consistency would result. 


Fishbein’s Theory of Attitude-Behavior Relationships 


Although a number of factors in addition to attitudes have 
been suggested as influences upon overt behaviors, Fishbein 
(1967) is the only writer who has attempted to combine several 
factors into а systematic formulation. Fishbein’s theory is an 
adaptation of Dulany’s (1968) Propositional control theory. 

_ According to Fishbein, “Rather than viewing attitude toward 
a stimulus object as a major determinant of behavior with respect 
to that object, the theo identifies three kinds of variables that 
function as the basic eterminants of behavior: (1) attitudes 
toward the behavior; (2) normative beliefs (both personal and 
social); and (3) motivation to comply with the norms [p. 490]." 
The first component, attitudes toward the behavior, depends upon 
(a) the individual’s “beliefs about the Soe aie of performing 


[р. 489]. In Fishbein’s formulation, each of the normative beliefs 
is to be weighted by the individual’s “motivation to comply with 


nants. Thus, if the behavior is to benefit a liked person, the in- 
dividual % beliefs about the consequences of Belliviercomponent 
(1)—will be different than if it benefits a disliked person. Moti- 
vation to comply with a norm would vary, depending upon wheth- 
er persons affected by compliance are liked or disliked. 


behavior is public or private would influence beliefs about the 
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the weights may vary from behavior to behavior, and from person 
to person. 


Implications of the Present Review 


The present review provides little evidence to support the 
postulated existence of stable, underlying attitudes within the 
individual which influence both his verbal expressions and his 
actions. This suggests several implications for social science 
researchers. 

First, caution must be exercised to avoid making the claim 
that a given study or set of studies of verbal attitudes, however 
well done, is socially significant merely because the attitude ob- 
jects employed are socially significant. Most "mak significant 
questions involve overt behavior, rather than people's feelings, 
and the assumption that feelings are directly translated into ac- 
tions has not been demonstrated. Casual examination of recent 
numbers of this and other like journals suggests that such caution 
has rarely been shown. 

Second, research is needed on various postulated sources of 
influence on overt behavior. Once these variables are operation- 
alized, their contribution and the contribution of attitudes to 
the variance of overt behavior can be determined. Such research 
may lead to the identification of factors or kinds of factors which 
are consistently better predictors of overt behavior than attitudes. 

Finally, it is essential that researchers specify their concep- 
tions of attitudes. Some may be interested only in verbal responses 
to attitude scales, in which case the question of attitude-behavior 
relationships is not particularly relevant or important. However, 
researchers who believe that assessing attitudes is an easy way to 
study overt social behaviors should provide evidence that their 
verbal measures correspond to relevant behaviors. Should con- 
sistency not be demonstrated, the alternatives would po: E 
to acknowledge that one’s research deals only with verbal be- 
havior, or to abandon the attitude concept 1n favor of directly 


studying overt behavior. 
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Rationality and irrationality in intergroup relations. 


When we think of human attempts to understand the physi- 
cal or the biological environment, man appears essentially as an 
exploring and rational animal, stumbling heavily on his way, 
pelea back by his insufficiencies and stupidities, but still imper- 
ectly rational, still engaged in what Sir Frederick Bartlett (1932) 
called many years ago the “effort after meaning. ” This effort does 
Not translate itself into some mystical concept of a “group mind. 
It works within the limits imposed by the capacities of individual 
human minds, and within the socially determined processes of the 
diffusion of knowledge. It is essentially a rational model, however 
imperfect the exploring rationality often appears to be. But there 
seems to be one exception to this model, one set of problems for 
the consideration of which we seem to have adopted a ray, differ- 
ent set of ideas. It is as if we were suddenly dealing with a different 
and strange animal that uses some of his abilities to adapt to some 
aspects of his environment, and is quite incapable of using them 
їп order to adapt to others. The prevailing model of man as a crea- 
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ture trying to find his way in his social environment seems to have 
nothing in common with the ideas of exploration, of meaning, of 
understanding, of rational consistency. We have the rational 
model for natural phenomena; we seem to have nothing but a 
blood-and-guts model for social phenomena. In this new blood- 
and-guts romanticism so fashionable at present in some science 
and semi-science, man’s attitudes and beliefs concerning the so- 
cial environment are seen mainly as a byproduct of tendencies 
that are buried deeply in his evolutionary past or just as deeply in 
his unconscious. 

A psychological theory of intergroup relations must provide 
a two-way link between situations and behavior, and it can do this 


lost his reason. Otherwise, the argument usually runs, how can we 
explain the perennial hostility of man to man? Not much attention 


carefully considered attempts to look in all directions before leap- 
ing. A recent paper by Tin ergen (1968) provides an excellent ex- 


speeded on its way in the last few years by a number of books, 
some of which have quickly become bestsellers. The act of blessing 
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has been performed not only in the protected gentility of academic 
discussions; it has burst through again and again to the public 
forum owing to serialization in newspapers, television p 
ances, and other public pronouncements. And thus, suddenly, 
tentative views concerning a complex problem about which we 
know very little have become public property and are already 
being used here and there to buttress and justify certain political 
opinions and actions. j 
It is hardly startling to say that the best way to predict 
whether a man will harbor hostile attitudes towards à particular 
po and what will be the content of these attitudes is to find out 
ow he understands the intergroup situation. And it is hardly any 
more startling to say that this understanding will in turn affect his 
behavior. This does not mean, of course, that emotional and moti- 
vational factors are unimportant. But it is just as true that the 
greatest adaptive advantage of man is his capacity to modify his 
behavior as a function of the way in which he perceives and under- 
stands a situation. It is difficult to see why it should be assumed 
that he loses this capacity as soon as he coníronts human groups 
other than his own, and that it is in these situations alone that 
most of his concepts, attitudes, beliefs, and modes of thinking аге 
no more than powerless and pale projections of instinctive or 
unconscious drives. 


Three cognitive processes in prejudice. 


The purpose of this paper is to present an outline of the cog- 
nitive etiology of prejudice, mainly with regard to its es 
aspects. The principal argument will be clear from the prese 1 3 
general considerations: it is that the etiology of ا‎ a 
tions cannot be properly understood without the help ol an a ot E 
sis of their cognitive aspects, and also that this analysis cannot | 
derived from statements about motivation and about шанропуе 
behavior. We live in a social environment which is in рони. 
flux. Much of what happens to us is related to the заш O 
groups to which we do or do not belong; and the EN Lou 
tions between these groups require constant пайии ibutions 
understanding of what happens and constant causa А fe кг 
about the why and the how of the changing conditions о онт ^ 
These attributions are based on three processes which vir з uu. 
cussed in turn. They are the processes of categorization, О assi 
lation, and of search for coherence. 


Categorization 


Much work has been done in social p 
called stereotypes, which can be defined as t 


sychology on the so- 
he attribution of gen- 
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eral psychological characteristics to large human groups. There is 
no doubt that the contents of various stereotypes have their origins 
in cultural traditions, which may or may not be related to over- 
generalized common experience, past or present. But what is per- 
haps more important is their general structure and function. As 
the late Gordon Allport (1954) and many others have pointed out, 
stereotypes arise from a process of categorization. They introduce 
simplicity and order where there is coniptexity and nearly random 
variation. They can help us to cope only if fuzzy differences be- 
tween pots are transmuted into clear ones, or new differences 
created where none exist. They represent, of course, tendencies 
towards simplification rather than sharp dichotomies: in other 
words, in each relevant situation we shall achieve as much stereo- 
typed simplification as we can without doing unnecessary violence 
to the facts. But there is good evidence that even when facts do 
turn against us and destroy the useful and comfortable distinc- 


tions, we still find ways to preserve the general content of our 
categories. 


many cases where there is 
ones, and quite a number Which show a st 
tion, such as, for example, 
ated with race. 


Breaking continuous dimensions into discrete pigeon 


-holes. 
Three empirical statements about social categorization need 
to be inserted at this point 
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way as height and weight would be if we could conceive them only 
in comparative terms of “more” and “less,” “shorter” and “long- 
er,” “heavier” and “lighter.” This is the kind of statement that I 
make if I say that someone is “intelligent” or “honest” or “lazy”; 
these are essentially comparative judgments which could hardly 
be made in a vacuum of absolute assertions. 

The second statement is that, through personal and cultural 
experience, dimensions such as “intelligent, ' “lazy,” or “honest” 
are subjectively associated with classifications of people into 
groups. As long as we have little specific knowledge about an 
individual, we shall tend to ascribe to him the characteristics 
which we derive from our knowledge of his class membership, be it 
aclass of trade unionists, undergraduates, animal lovers, or Pata- 
gonians. Two inferences follow directly: one is that, in many 
social situations which present notorious ambiguities of interpre- 
tation, it will always be easier to find supporting evidence for the 
assumed class characteristics of an individual than to find contra- 
dictory evidence. The second inference is aep socially more 
important: whenever we are confronted with the need to interpret 
the behavior en masse of the members of a particular group, there is 
bound to be very little clear negative feedback following the 
ascription of this behavior to the assumed class characteristics. 

'The third statement refers to two consequences of the ten- 
dency to simplify in order to cope. They are but two aspects of the 
same phenomenon and can be described as follows: when a classi- 
fication is correlated with a continuous dimension, there will be a 
tendency to exaggerate the differences on that dimension between 
items which fall into distinct classes, and to minimize these differ- 
ences within each of the classes. The results of an experiment con- 
ducted in Oxford a few years ago (Tajfel and Wilkes, 1963) can 
serve as an illustration. 


An experiment on categorization and stereotyping. 


Three groups of subjects were presented with a series of eight 
lines which differed in length from each other by a constant ratio. 
They were asked to estimate the length of each line in turn. For 
one group, the four shorter lines were labelled A, the four longer 
ones, B. (The possible effect of the labels A and B fer se in toe 
judgments of length was controlled.) For the second group, the 
labels A and B were attached each to half of the lines, but in a 
random relation to length. The third group had the lines pos 
any labels. The series of eight lines was presented a number о 
times in successive random orders. d * 

Some of the results are summarized in Figures 1 and 2. Fig- 
ure 1 presents the discrepancies shown by groups of subjects in 
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Classified series 
fd Control series 


Percentage deviations from actual differences 


Adjacent stimuli 


4 FIGURE 1 
Actual and apparent differences between stimuli after one session. 


the differences between their ; ; 

i : : judgments of the lines after one ex- 
Pee A Mister id It will be seen that, at the point of break be- 
shorter Шаш " grin (i.e., between line 4—the longest of the 
group which’ and line 5—the shortest of the longer class), the 
labels AE experienced a fully predictable relation between the 
the linus cn а. . of lines pomeecrated the differences between 
other diffore i c ly more than t € control groups. None of the 
reached th evel pides the judgments of the various groups 
m sesion fas Ri statistical significance. Introducing one judg- 
eria i Fi ouble len th led to even more drastic results, as can 

in Figure 2. In Figure 2 the phenomenon of subjective re- 


Socks of differences within each of the classes is also noticeably 


Line judgment and person judgment. 


Effects of this type can thus be obtained in judgments of 
length of lines. Without the introduction of any variables of socia 
or emotional nature they Present the essential features of socia 
stereotypes: the subjective accentuation of differences in relevant 
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dimensions between classes of stimuli, and their subjective reduc- 
tion within each class. It is therefore not unreasonable to assume 
that the same features of the same categorizing process are re- 
sponsible, in part at least, for biases found in judgments of indi- 
viduals belonging to various human groups. In other words, if 
length of lines would stand for personal characteristics subjective- 
ly correlated with a classification that is being used, and the 
classification itself would be in terms of racial, ethnic, national, 
or any other social criterion, we would have the full-blown stereo- 
type. This has been demonstrated in a number of experiments 
(e.g., Secord, Bevan, & Katz, 1956; Razran, 1950; Tajfel, 1959b; 
Tajfel, Sheikh, & Gardner, 1964). 

There is, however, one obvious and essential difference be- 
tween the judgments of lines in the experiments just described and 
stereotyped judgments of human beings when these are associated 
with prejudice. Їп the case of our lines, it would have been ү = 
to present some form of reward to the subjects for accurate - 
ments and to penalize them for the inaccurate ones in order to 
eliminate quite rapidly the biases that were obtained. This is 


х Control series 
4 Classified series 


Percentage deviations from actual differences 


+25 
0 
-25 
"m Ë 6 6 
Adjacent stimuli 
FIGURE 2 


Actual and apparent differences between stimuli after one double length 


session. 
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certainly not the case when hostile stereotypes are used. Their 
rigidity and resistance to information which contradicts them is 
undoubtedly one of their most salient features. However, this does 
not present much of a mystery. In the first place, judgments of 
human characteristics in complex social situations are much more 
uncertain and ambiguous than the judgments of lines in a labora- 
tory setting. The negative feedback of contradictory information is 
therefore much less clear and much easier to ignore. In the second 
place, and this is probably more important, the consequences of a 
mistake in judgment are radically different in the two situations. If 
a man is prejudiced, he has an emotional investment in preserving 
the differentiations between his own group and the “others.” In- 
accurate judgments are not followed by the obvious dire conse- 
quences of inaccurate judgments about the physical properties of 
the environment. On the contrary, the preservation of these judg- 
ments is self-rewarding, and this is particularly so when preju- 
diced judgments are made in a social context strongly supportive 
of hostile attitudes towards a particular group. We are then con- 
fronted with a spiral effect in which the existence of prejudice at 
large not only provides additional support and rewards for hostile 
Judgments; it also removes the possibility of a “reality check" for 
these judgments which then feed upon each other and become 


wee and more strongly entrenched in the form of powerful social 
s. 


Assimilation 


ТЬе content of the categories to which people are assigned by 
virtue of their social identity is generated over a long period of 
time within a culture; the origin and development of these ideas 
are ma for the social historian rather than for the psycholo- 
pee, N the social Psychologist is to discover how these 
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Learning evaluations and preferences. 


In his work on the development of moral judgment in the 
child, Piaget (1932) described the transition from the stage in 
which the value of pronouncements is judged by their source 
rather than by their content, to a stage in which the child begins 
to interact and to co-operate with equals. At this point he is begin- 
ning to learn to take the role of the other. This ability “to see 
the same data from more than one point of view (Holmes, 1965, 
р. 134)” is not only the basis for the development of intellectual 
operations, but also for “the emergence of a new pue the 
progress from constraint to co-o eration. According to Piaget, 
this progress cannot take place w ile the child is exposed to only 
one source of information and “when it remains in awe of this 
source of truth (Holmes, 1965, p. 135)." These tend to be pre- 
cisely the conditions under which the child learns his socially 
sanctioned truths about a variety of human group other than his 
own. It is not surprising, then, that later in life the ordinary cate- 
gories of moral judgment, governed by conceptual reciprocity, 
apply with difficulty to individual members of these groups OF to 
the groups as a whole. Thus, “bad” and “good,” even liked” or 
“disliked,” become incontrovertible statements of fact not differ- 
ent in their mode of assimilation from, for example, "large" or 
“small.” 


Learning facts and preferences for countries. 

I can perhaps illustrate this from one of the studies (Tajfel 
and Jahoda, 1966) we conducted within a wider research project 
on the development of national attitudes in children. In one of our 
tests, each child was presented with a number of black plastic 
squares varying in size. He Was then asked to point to Wa squares 
which would represent the sizes of America, France, Germany, 
and Russia if the square of the median size stood for his own 
country. In another test, his preferences for the same four coun- 
tries were elicited through a series of paired comparisons. ў 

One aspect of the results can be described as follows: Bt S 
ages of six and seven children in Britain agree more about ibis 
countries they like and dislike than about practically anyt ing 
else concerning these countries. Furthermore, even at ages ten ап 
eleven, agreement on preferences for countries 1s about as ee as 
degree of agreement on factual items. This can be put ша iffer- 
ent way: at the age of 6-7, children in Britain agree ps er xe 
that they prefer America and France to Germany and Russia than 
that both America and Russia are larger in size than both France 
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and Germany. There is no theoretical difference between the 
learning of these two kinds of “fact.” If anything, the knowledge 
of facts about preferences crystallizes rather earlier than the cor- 
responding knowledge of facts about size. I do not believe that the 
early formation of evaluative attitudes about outgroups presents 
any more mystery than that, or that we need to concoct magical 
brews made of territorial imperatives, instinctive dislikes, blood 
bonds, and other such ingredients to account for these findings. 

In the case of racial attitudes, as distinct from those which 
apply to national, ethnic, or other outgroups, the learning and 
assimilation of socially sanctioned value judgments is made even 
easier through the existence of obvious visual cues which place 
each relevant individual firmly and instantly in the category to 
which he belongs. This additional factor of “visibility,” com- 
bined with the rich linguistic associations of “black” and “white” 
(cf. Gergen, 1967, for a review) acts in several directions at once: it 
not only facilitates the placement of an individual in the appropri- 
ate category, but also helps to determine the descriptive content of 


the category and a more efficient “filtering” of contradictory 
information. 


Learning to evaluate one’s own group. 


The same simplicity in the attaching of evaluative labels to 
crude and rudimentary categories applies to the formation of 
preferential attitudes towards one’s own racial, national, or ethnic 
group. Children do develop these attitudes fairly early, and cer- 
tainly well before they have any clear idea about the meaning of 
the relevant categories. In another study, also forming part of the 
project previously mentioned, we presented children with a series 
of twenty photographs of young men, and asked them to put each 
photograph in one of four boxes which were labelled respectively: 
1 like him very much, I like him a little, I dislike him a little, I dislike him 
very much. Several weeks later we came back to the same children 
with the same photographs and told them that some of them were 
of people who were English and some not English. Two boxes 
were available, one labelled English, one not English. The children 
were asked to put in the appropriate box the photographs which, 
according to them, belonged to each of the two categories. One 
half of the children had the two sessions in the order just de- 
scribed, the other half in the opposite order, starting with English- 
not English and having later the like-dislike session. 

‚ One way to treat the results is in the form of a correlation in 
which one of the scores for each Photograph consists of its mean 
“liking” position in the total group of children, and the other of 
the percentage of children who assigned the same photograph to 
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the category English. This correlation is very high (about .80): 
there is a great deal of consistency between the frequency of as- 
signment of a photograph to the category “English” and the de- 
gree of its liking. The same photographs were used with roughly 
the same results in several other countries where, of course, the 
nationality categorization was in terms of Dutch-not Dutch, 
Belgian-not Belgian, Austrian-not Austrian, etc. 

Results such as these do not, of course, by themselves explain 
anything. They only tell us that, with the use of devious strata- 
gems, one can elicit from children a fairly objective index of high 
consensus in their preference for their own national group. There 
exists, however, a possibility to assess tentatively the weight that 
needs to be given to the assimilation of social value judgments in 
the development of ingroup preferences. There are many minority 
groups in the world today w ich stand low in the evaluative peck- 
ing order of human groups that each society constructs for itself. 
If it were true that identification with one's own group 1S based on 
some kind of a universal and self-generating process, then the fact 
that a group is considered as in erior in the social order should 
not considerably affect the affiliation with it shown by its own 


the groups assumed to be inferior should be exposed to a conflict 
in which the progressive acquisition of their own group identity, 
and the formation of their own social self that goes with it, should 
clash with the ordering that is generally accepted and socially 
transmitted. 


Evaluating one’s own group. 


There are a few relevant studies in existence. For exam le 
Mary Goodman (1964), working in New England in the ей 
ties, elicited by various means preferences for Negroes and а - 
ina group of nursery school children between the ages of 3-1/ 
and 5-1/2. Ninety-two percent of the white children were a 
preference for their own group; the corresponding figure lor Negro 
children was 26%. | : А 

The sensitiveness of children to the social context is я 
larly well brought out іп а study recently conducted by sl ae 
(1966). He worked with groups of nursery school children in 


Full rel i i be found 
?Full reports of two of these studies are now available. They can 

in: Josie M. F., van de Geer, J. P., Tajfel, H., and шш N. e -— 

opment of international attitudes. Report ESP No. 001-65, рус ршен b Ме: 

University of Leiden, 1965; and Simon, M.D., Tajfel, H, gne Ba үр Losey 

erkennt man einen Österreicher. Kölner Zeitschrift für Soziol. ozialpsychol., 


1967, 19, 511-537. 
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Lynchburg, Virginia and in Boston. Forty-six percent of Negro 
children expressed preference for their own group in Boston; only 
22% did so in Lynchburg. The trend was reversed for the white 
children’s preferences for their own group: the figure was 68% in 
Boston and 80% in Lynchburg. Similar results were obtained in 
an interracial situation undoubtedly much less tense than in the 
United States. Vaughan (1964) found that, at the ages from four 
to eight, the proportion of Maori children in New Zealand ex- 
pressing preference for their own group was about half of the 
corresponding proportion of the white children. 
One further example from our own work will be provided. 
The study with و‎ iai which has already been referred to 
was also conducted in Israel.’ The Israeli Jewish population orig- 
inates in [н from Europe and in part from the Middle East and 
North Africa. According to recent figures, just over 60% of the 
population is in the second, “Oriental” category. Strains have 
developed, and there undoubtedly exists a correlation between 
Socio-economic status and origin. In Israel we did not use the set 
of English photographs which served in several European coun- 
tries. A Special set was prepared of which half were of Israelis of 
European origin and half of Israelis of Oriental origin. The sub- 
jects of the Oriental a could easily have been taken for 
southern Mediterranean uropeans. Half of the children who 
made the judgments were of Oriental and half of European origin. 
еге was again a very high overall correlation between the as- 


Both groups of children, the Oriental and the European, ex- 


pressed a greater overall preference for the European photo- 


these influences are at cross-purposes with the powerful forces 
working towards an identification with the child’s own racial or 


*This work was done in Haifa under the supervision of Dr. Y. Rim of the 
Israel Institute of Technology. A full report is in preparation. 
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Conformity and prejudice in South Africa and the U.S. 


In South Africa, a applied three attitude scales to his 
subjects: an F-scale roughly comparable to the one used b 
Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford (1950); a Č 
(conformity) scale; and an A (anti-African) scale. The C-scale 
was nearly as predictive of the attitudes towards the Africans as 
was the وا‎ students born in Africa were found to be more 
prejudiced, but not more authoritarian, than those not born in 
Africa; the same was true of students belonging to the Nationalist 
party as compared with others; the Afrikaners “are both more 
anti-African and more authoritarian, and, when the F-scale dif- 
ferences are corrected for, they remain significantly more hostile 
to the Africans (p. 35)." Р 

Results which point in the same direction were obtained by 
Pettigrew in a comparison of four small towns in Georgia and 
North Carolina with four similar locations in New England. He 
concluded that “їп areas with historically embedded traditions 
of racial intolerance, externalizing personality factors underlying 
prejudice remain important, but socio-cultural factors are unusu- 
ally crucial and account for the heightened racial hostility (p. 
40)." To this may be added that the scores on the F-scale which 
are designed to elicit the personality correlates of prejudice are 
themselves by no means free of сошогюшк influences in societies 
which display a high incidence of one form or another of an 
authoritarian ideology. Thus, Pettigrew’s conclusion сап. 
viewed as a rather conservative estimate of the psychological im- 
portance in prejudice of “socio-cultural factors. 


The search for coherence. 


The process of categorization provides the mold which gues 
shape to intergroup attitudes, and the assimilation of socia 
values and norms provides their content. But this does not tell us 
very much about the manner in which individuals react to mt 
ic intergroup situations which confront them, and about the way 
in which they try to come to terms with constant changes t 3 
occur in these situations. It is here that the consideration of the 
third process previously mentioned, that of search for "Lap iei 
may be of some help. Instead of introducing this searc PE co- 
herence in general terms, I should like to illustrate it wit! en 
example. We were once piloting one of our studies on (irons 
attitudes in children in a primary school ina suburb in bd rA 
А boy of about eleven was being interviewed and Яле е 
many others, his dislike for the Russians. He was then as ү why 
he disliked the Russians. The answer was- “Because they oc- 
cupied our country, and Hitler was their chief. 
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If the individual is to adjust to the flux of social change, he 
must attempt to understand it. In other words, in order to deal 
with change an individual must make constant causal attribu- 
tions about the processes responsible for it, and these attribu- 
tions must fulfill at least two criteria: they must equip him to 
deal with new situations in a manner which appears consistent to 
him, and they must do this in a way which will preserve, as far 
as possible, his self-image or integrity. This need to preserve the 
integrity of the self-image is the Daly motivational assumption 
that we need to make in order to understand the direction that 
the search for coherence will take. 

One of the most important classes of events within the 
stream of constant social change arises directly from the fact that 
an individual is a member of numerous social groups which in- 
teract with other groups. Theoretically, two types of change (and 
consequently, of the need for cognitive adjustment to change) 
can be distinguished: intragroup and intergroup. The former 
consists of the individual's changing circumstances within the 
group or groups to which he belongs; the latter, of those aspects 
of the changing relations of his group with other groups which 
affect directly some important aspects of his life. In both cases, 
he needs to build a cognitive structure which provides him with a 
satisfactory explanation of the causes of change. A “satisfactory” 
explanation will manage to preserve personal integrity while at 
the same time—for reasons of cognitive economy—it will tend 
towards as much simplification as the situation allows for. 


Causal attribution in affiliation and rejection. 


The effects of change—whether intra- or inter-group—on the 
manner in which an individual relates himself to his own group 
can only be of two kinds: an increase in the intensity of affiliation 
with the ingroup, ora decrease, i.e., rejection of it. In both cases, 
the change of attitude towards the group requires a causal attri- 
bution. In all cases in which this attribution is confined to social 
agents (as distinct from physical causes, such as natural catas- 
trophes, etc.) it can go in two directions only: the determinants 
of change may be attributed to some characteristics and actions 
of the individual himself and/or other individuals (cf. Heider, 
1958); or they may be attributed to the characteristics and ac- 
tions of his own and/or of other groups. It is this second category 
of causal attributions which is of interest here. All that we know 
about causal attributions regarding social events points to the 
conclusion that, unless situational explanations are easily avail- 
able (and often even where they are), actions of others tend to be 
explained in terms of their individual and fairly permanent char- 
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acteristics. In the case of individual attributions, this type of 
explanation provides obvious advantages in terms of simplifica- 
tion and of predictability of further events. 

There is no reason to assume that this need for simplification 
and for predictability is any less relevant in causal attributions to 
groups. There are, however, some important differences. The first 
is that explanations in terms of group characteristics obviously 
must represent a considerably greater degree of simplification 
than in the case of individual characteristics; the second (already 
referred to) that, with regard to the predictability of future events, 
the feedback of causal attributions to group characteristics is 
much more complex, ambiguous, and difficult to interpret than in 
individual cases. It is therefore likely that internal requirements 
will play a much greater part in the causal attributions to groups, 
and that for the same reason these attributions will be much more 
resistant to change than the individual ones. However, the fact 
that group attributions are bound to be resistant to change does 
not mean that they can never change. If one considers a sequence 
of events which would generate individual causal attributions in 
one case and group attributions in another, the prediction is that 
the modification of the latter would lag much more behind the 
events than would that of the former. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to suggest experimental designs; but it is certainly possible 
to think of experimental situations in which the relevant variables 
could be manipulated. 


Personalization and Simplification. 


The requirement of simplification implies ipso facto that of 
personalization. If there is to be an explanation In terms of the 
characteristics of a group, these must be characteristics which are 
relevant to the situation and common to the group as a whole, wae 
a corresponding neglect of individual differences NP os 
members of a group. There is abundant evidence, bot n e 
Psychological literature and ш соттоп ехрегїепсе, of this рег- 
sonalization of even very large human groups: 

Starting from this. xt fairly general statements can be 
made: 

(1) Any change in the status quo between social groups imposes on the 
individuals involved a need to construct а causal explanation to * 
count for the change. This explanation can be of two kinds: (a) either 
situational, or (b) referring to the characteristics of the groups. $ м 
Situational explanations аге іп terms of preceding events Eee ge 
originate in the groups involved (such as a natural catastrop he). e 
events of this nature are not concrete, clear-cut, and еазйу discernible, 
causal attributions will tend to be made in terms of the characteristics 
of groups 


(2 


м 
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(3) Causal attributions to group characteristics can be of two kinds: either 
referring to the non-psychological characteristics of a group (e.g., its 
wealth or power, ecological conditions in which it lives, its skin color), 
or in terms of its psychological characteristics. This is, however, an 
uneasy distinction, since the non-psychological characteristics are 
often assumed to be related to, or be the cause of, various psychologi- 
cal characteristics, and vice-versa. 

(4) In view of this, a more appropriate dichotomy appears to be between 
explanations in terms of group attributes which are assumed to be sit- 
uational, transitional, and flexible, and those which are assumed to be 
inherent and immutable. 

(5) Causal group attributions of complex social events must tend towards 
cognitive simplicity. Attributions in terms of “inherent” group charac- 
teristics satisfy this requirement. 

(6) In their attribution of causality to inherent characteristics of groups, 
these"'ideologies'" are also best fitted to shift the locus of responsibil- 
ity for change either from the individual himself to a group, or from 
the ingroup to an outgroup. They will therefore be more likely to ap- 
pear when other types of causal attributions either conflict with the 
prevailing values and beliefs, or represent a threat to the individual's 
self-image. 


,„ It follows therefore that not just any kind of intergroup con- 
flict or competition should lead to the creation and spread of these 
attributions. It would be interesting to seek examples of those 
which do not end up in this way, and to recreate them experimen- 
tally. It would be equally interesting to create sequences in which 
the initial “inherent” attribution weakens, despite the intergroup 
competition or conflict remaining, as a function of the disappear- 
ance of the conflict of values or of threat to the self-image. This is 
not easy, as that kind of social engineering has rarely been at- 
tempted, though some instances of it can be found in the manage- 
ment of industrial disputes. 

Е Most changes in the structure of intergroup relations do tend 
to involve the creation of inherent ideologies with very little 
lanned or unplanned social therapy in sight to deal with them. It 
is interesting that this occurs whether the position of a group de- 
teriorates or improves; whether the group becomes better suited to 
fulfill the needs of its individual members, or is in the process О 
becoming less and less effective in doing so. The common feature 
of those determining conditions which result in inherent gros 
ideologies is in their association with a conflict of values or wit 
the threat to the individual's self-image. 

As distinct from the preso case, examples here are only too 
easy to find. It may be of some interest, however, to mention one 
or two in order to illustrate the variety of pertinent conditions an' 
the underlying uniformity of the postulated processes. 
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Justifying advantage as inherent superionty. 


An improved group position and the resulting stronger affili- 
ation of its members is often achieved at the cost of using the 
group's capacity to put another group at a disadvantage. This is, 
of course, a one-sentence history of colonialism and of related 
forms of successful expansion. One of the better examples can be 
found in the heyday of Victorian England; the principal benefici- 
ary of the successful expansion was a social class which was also 
imbued with a fairly definite code of values and morals. The ad- 
vantages accrued from the colonial gains had to be explained 
away in terms which would not conflict with the code—and thus, 
“white man's burden” with its conceptions of inherent superiority 
and inferiority came quickly into being. The ideologies themselves 
may vary in content depending upon the cultural background 
from which they arise—e.g., the religious elements in the hier- 
archy of human groups built by the Bible-carrying early Boers of 
South Africa, the “degeneration” of other peoples in the blood 
myths of Nazi Germany going back to a мег». rom of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, the “mora justifications of 
slavery—but their formal features remain constant. + 

We witness today an interesting special case of this general 
category of processes. An intensified affiliation with a group is 
only possible when the group is capable of supplying some satis- 
factory aspects of an individual's social identity. This can be de- 
fined as the attribution by the individual to the ingroup of certain 
characteristics from the sharing of which he derives some satisfac- 
tion; i.e., the group is an adequate reference group. The case of 
Negroes in the United States is one where the only clear definition 
of the group which is generally shared is in terms of skin color, 
hardly a satisfactory point of reference. Many (or most) of the 
other presumed attributes of the Negro group originate from the 
conceptions of it held by the outgroups. їп à situation of increas- 
ing tension, a search for a satisfactory and distinctive definition 
of the ingroup becomes denos and it can find expression, once 
again, in the creation of inherent attributions, both about the са 

roup and the outgroup. These ideologies again fulfill here s e 
ede of preserving personal каси and they fulfill it rath x 
better—for reasons Д нае stated—than ideologies in а 
ponp differences would be conceived to be more рош an 

exible. This is probably one of the important ра е- 
terminants of the rise of the extreme fringe of Negro racism pev 
spreading also to Britain (Mason, 1967). This is not to say that 
other solutions are not being found and used, but rather to € 
ate the point that the kind of sequence suggested here provides an 
explanation for one of the solutions being adopted. 
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Summary and Conclusion. 


The aim of this paper was to stress the importance of the 
adaptive cognitive functioning of man in the causation of preju- 
dice. It was felt that this approach has the merits of economy, 
credibility, and testability Peta tion, which are not always 
shared by views seeking the psychological causes of intergroup 
tensions in the evolutionary past of the species or in unconscious 
motivation. Three cognitive processes were considered from the 

oint of view of their relevance to the genesis of prejudice in an 
individual: categorization, assimilation, and search for conceptual 
coherence. 

Though the paper was not concerned either with discussing 
ways to reduce prejudice or with outlining in any detail designs 
for future research, it is my belief that the general approach 
adopted here has implications, both for social action and for 
research, which have not been as yet consistently and fully taken 
into account. 

There is no easy way to deal with intergroup prejudice in its 
manifold varieties, and all one can hope for is that its more vicious 
and inhuman forms can be made less acute sooner or later. It is 
patently obvious that beliefs and views about causes of social 
events which are held by great masses of men are more easily 
accessible to change than their motives; and that there is at least 
a chance that a change of beliefs and views may affect in turn the 
management of conflicts, real or imaginary. This would be par- 
ticularly true if such changes were to be planned against a back- 
ground of strong legislation preventing public forms of discrimina- 
tion against minorities. It is therefore important and useful, for the 
purposes of science as well as for those 2 the society at large, that 
a consideration of prejudice as a phenomenon in the minds rather 
than in the guts of men should take precedence over views which 
are, on the whole, not only untestable but also useless in the plan- 
ning of any form of relevant social change. 
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History as a Nomothetic Science: 
Some Generalizations from Theories 
and Research in Developmental Psychology' 


Klaus F. Riegel 


I. Introduction 


According to Windelband (1894) nomothetic sciences search 
for general laws and are trying to explain nature. Idiographic 
sciences, on the other hand, aim for an understanding of social 
situations or individuals in their uniqueness and do not attempt 
to generalize these descrip : мм Mo. 

Dilthey (1894) and Spranger (1924) applied this distinction 
in their attacks upon the experimental and academic psychology. 
In arguing that the research and theorizing of these psychologists 
touches only the surface of mental processes, they, essentially, 
denied with Kant the possibility of a science of үөү, Ас- 
cording to Kant, psychology in dealing with the mind could not 
Possibly apply systems of mental operations, 1.е. mathematics, to 
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itself. In particular, measurements and experimentation, 
imply mathematical operations, could not be performed 
therefore, psychology could not become a science, at least, nota 
nomothetic science. Psychology had to be restricted to introspec 
tion and understanding. 
Even though it soon was realized by Stern (1921) and Allport 
(1937) that from a methodological point of view Windelband’s 
distinction is inappropriate, and that statistical inferences and 
generalizations can be derived from individuals as well as from 
froups, Windelband's distinction has remained of significance, 
ts survival is not so much due to its intrinsic validity but to the 
normative influence which it began to exert upon the € 
generation of scientists ome them to exclude one segment 
science at the expense of the other. 
‚ This normative influence is quite a parent among the his- 
torians who, in comparison to the psychologists, have not bur- 
i themselves with such a split but have remained committed 
to an idiographic approach. Occasional attempts to provide quasi- 
nomothetic character to history by overemphasizing so-c 
factual knowledge have been futile, and interpretations have con- 
tinued to be based on an understanding of individuals and histori- 
ical periods. It is the main purpose of the present paper to show 
that a nomothetic science of history is possible and to discuss 
potential methodologies, research, and theories. 
К sical and sciences: A nomothetic analysis of histor- 
ical changes will benefit from knowledge gained in academic 
psychology. However, only a special area is of concern, пай 
that of developmental rather than general (experimental) psycho 


concepts of causality and time. 


The laws of classical natural sciences describe idealized events; 
those of modern natural sciences describe idealized systems. Per- 
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observing a single event at an instant of time, they would accept 
laws derived from a few critical observations, provided extraneous 
factors are well controlled, 

Unfortunately, extraneous factors cannot be sufficiently con- 
trolled in modin an aranais sod the att — со- 
variation rather than t eliminat provides possible 
solution. Subsequently, the derivations of laws are based on long 
series of observations and the laws represent statistical distribu- 
tions rather than idealized, mathematical relations. Most. im- 
portant, instead of st one-to-one connections, such as be- 
tween forces and lengths of levers, modern natural scientists 
examine many-to-one relations between the underlying microcos- 
mic processes, such as the movements of molecules, and the 
macrocosmic outcome, such as the pressure, or 
volume of an enclosed gas. Although changes in the state of the 
system are often imposed by macrocosmic manipulations, such as 
by moving a piston, they are mediated by changes in microcosmic 
conditions which cannot be studied as separate events; only their 
overall effect can be observed. : D = 

Since its beginning, general (experimenta i 
been e o the classical viewpoints. W for instance, 
attempted to detect psychological elements of tiet ME. 
and feelings, which in a one-to-one manner would be | to 
physiological events in the nervous system and to SOM 
instances of physical stimulation. Variations in reactions 
subjects were disregarded and variation within subjects were - 
tributed to errors Eme and measurement. Even when G. E. 
Müller proposed to consider thresholds as Ө — 6 
rather than as distinct psychological excitato! condi 
majór change of the гале only more complicated methods for 

ta analysis were in uced. 

Paired associate learning represents another example for не 
application of the classical vie ts of natural cq m 
chology. Beginning with Ebbinghaus, the one-to-one г of Б : 
stimulus and response terms was studied as a —— Д е 
length, pro- and retroactive interference, serial position, an o 
ing time. By inventing the nonsense syllable, и 
"meaningfulness," and by imposing complex коп коро E 
extraordinary efforts were made to create the ideal learning s ex 
tion uninfluenced by extraneous factors such as past experien 
and selective response tendencies. mt 

Even icu most experimentalists have been applying vem 
of 10 or 20 items in order to obtain stable results, their — 
remains diametrically different from that of a scientist чуге ed, 
for instance, in the acquisition of the natural language during 
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childhood. A developmental psycholinguist would not deny the 
usefulness of the laws described by his experimental colleagues, 
but the consideration of the hook-up between a few verbal items is 
bound to be buried under the 20,000 to 50,000 words spoken in 
the linguistic environment of four-year-old children during a 
single day (Brandenburg & Brandenburg, 1919). 

In the past, *tough-minded" experimentalists have failed to 
recognize the theoretical power of developmental psychology. 
They can hardly be blamed for this failure, however, because 
until recently most developmental psychologists themselves have 
limited their efforts to the collection of descriptive data rather 
than to the exploration of ‘theories of development and to the 
search for explanations of growth. It is the specific purpose of the 
present paper to discuss several models of development which may 
provide such explanations and to apply them to the study of 
history. 

. The concept of causality in developmental studies: In spite of all 
their records, developmental scientists have not provided an an- 


explanatory functions, a statement which implies nothing else 
than to say that, for instance, four-year-olds have a certain height 
because they are four years old. Many other psychologists have 
been Satisfied by the attempt to reduce psychological development 
to changes in non-psychological conditions, particularly biologi- 
cal factors. In applying a somewhat fanciful terminology they 
speak of substituting phenotypical by genotypical descriptions. 
Such an interpretation is implied, for example, when they *'ex- 
plain growth in size by changes in the endocrine system. For 


ип , t vel and produce a decrease in 
functioning. According to this theory life itself implies growth and 
aging, via the accumulation of metabolic waste. The “waste 
theory ' may be called an intrinsic theory of development: bio- 
logical age is determined by the amount o waste accumulated by 
and within the organism. The second theory has been called muta- 
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tion theory. Mutations—which are generally deleterious for the 
organism—occur at random. The older a person is, the greater the 
number of mutations that must have occurred and the more likely 
it is that structural and functional defects will have resulted. Since 
the mutation rate depends on the amount of irradiation to which 
an organism has been subjected, some theorists regard the 
amount of radioactive fallout as a major determinant of develop- 
ment and aging. This formulation is of importance not only be- 
cause it suggests ways to manipulate developmental processes in 
the laboratory, but also because the determinant of age has be- 
come an extrinsic, non-biological entity. 

Developmental interpretations such as those in cellular 
biology are causal and deterministic. They do not merely describe 
but explain changes in a manner similar to modern natural sci- 
ences. While in classical studies causal relations could be inferred 
from the one-to-one connection between the dependent and the 
independent variables, this inference is blurred by intervening 
microcosmic states in the modern analysis. It can be inferred on a 
probabalistic basis only. Ч 

In history the two modes of interpretation have been called 
*personalistic" and “naturalistic.” The former emphasizes dis- 
tinct events and, in particular, persons who trigger historical 
developments; the latter considers the physical and social condi- 
tions of the people as the major causative forces in the course of 
history. Appropriately, the two interpretations have been charac- 
terized by such slogans as “men make history" vs. "masses make 
history.” The former maximizes the notion of causative triggers, 
the latter of causative forces. It is not surprising that both inter- 
pretations are not only confounded but remain confused even by 
such eminent historians of the behavioral sciences as Boring 
(1957). т cop santas DARED LE: 
While Boring, in general, emphasizes a pa a interpr 4 
tation, i.e., considers the spirit of the age as a major determinan 


of historical developments, he nevertheless lists four triggers 


which “ їп? ival of learning in the Italian Renaissance: 
ich “explain” the revi 8 [ the printing фен, 
1 


the invention of gun powder, the invention о | 

the fall of Conscaritinódie) and the discovery of ср | 
p.7 ). Aside from the fact that all of these events occurred at a tim 
when the Italian Renaissance was long on its way, these events 
can be considered just as readily as effects rather than E puse 
for the revival of learning. Most appropriately, dd B btt If 
regarded as symptoms of this important historica c id vc pln 
historical causes are to be explicated they need to "Neither this 
more basic level of socio-psychological processes. > әй 
vague notion of “Zeitgeist” аз ап underlying force, nor Sp 
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incidents as triggers, can serve this urpose in a satisfactory 
manner. In our ription of five models of historical growth, we 
will attempt to provide such explications. In all these cases, the 
biological theories mentioned serve as prototypes for such inter- 
pretations. 

The concept of time in developmental studies: Causal relations are 
intimately tied to temporal sequences, and hilosophers, for 
i intai i [К causes and ef- 


place. These developments are important both for idiographic and 
nomothetic interpretations of growth, and, generally, led to the 
reduction of time measurements to enumerations of spatially 
ordered events. 

or an exploration of this Problem let us discuss two ex- 
amples from physics. Let us imagine that a film camera has been 


for the rationale of classical natural sciences. 
hat oon let us assume that a bar is Placed across the table and 
that one half contains a greater number of randomly moving balls 
than the other. After the bar is removed, balls will move from one 
half to the other, Ultimately they will be equally distributed over 
the whole table. If we had taken pictures again, we would not only 
able to reconstruct the moves, but also their directions. The 


Our rocedures reduce the measurement of time to an enum- 
eration of spatially ordered fvents. First, we determined the 
sequence of these events by aligning them in a Systematic man- 
ner. Then, we estimated the direction b separating the less prob- 
able from the more probable states. it we also want to dece 
measurements, we chop off €qual numbers of observations from 
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the less likely end of the ordered sequence, assuming that under 
non-linear conditions, long and short distances between adjacent 
events will be randomly distributed. 

By and large, psychologists and historians accepted chrono- 
logical and historical time scales from classical physics. Some of 
the difficulties sean | from an uncritical interpretation of such 
measures are illustrated in the following example. If an individual 
were to recollect events from the course of his life, the gaps be- 
tween successive items increase the further backwards he looks. 
Because events rapidly fade out of our as well as the col- 
lective, historical memory, a similar tion will be made if 
we enumerate historical items. Without going into prehistorical 
periods, a dis sie greater number of recent than dis- 
tant events will be reported. If we were to consider equal numbers 
of retrieved events as representing equal distances in time, we 
would have to conclude that р aR a as well as historical 
time flows slower the further backwards we reach in retrospection. 

If, on the other hand, complete records of past events were 
obtained, as indeed are available for the linguistic activities of 
children, we would have to conclude from such a pr anal- 
ysis, that time flows faster during the early because a 
greater number of new items are both perceived and uced by 
the individual. Later in life the chances have mark decreased 
that a person will солае 4 produce a great many items which 
he has never heard or sai ore. 

In comparison to с individua deloga эн 
prospective records on the growt socio 3 
ente of a science, have not been obtained. refore, Многу 
has been restricted to retrospective search and assessments: e 
even if such records were available, a is дайны" t еу 
would produce as large discrepancies between ео 
in the НУ. ofan individual’s life span. Because growth ey 
is dependent upon developing interactions between hi о ier 
figures and between subgroups, such as the pete it a Me у 
that both the retrospective and the prospective se ore - 
a slow and continuous increase in activity son v ^ 
growth in the number of persons and subgroups us вос m E 

Our interpretations suggest several issues which OMe ee the 
of concern to behavioral and social scientists. For үзе apes 
discrepancy between the retrospective and PEE isms | 
individual's life demands an exploration О the mec ны 
the functional relations between the amount of storage, ч — 
of retrieval, and time distances. The analysis of historic Senec 
on the other hand, needs to assess the Bre d rel 
rate of discoveries, inventions, books, and records a 
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specific inquiries can be made into the mechanisms of retrieval 


sociological growth can but attempt to explicate a few features of 
a rather entangled issue. 


II. Socio-Psychological Models of Development 


The first two models, the branch Structure and the root structure 
models, are complements to one another; the first emphasizes the 
diffusion and divergence, the latter the integration and conver- 


a mixed type in that it allows for transition between stages which, 


on the other hand, are treated as relatively distinct, non-inter- 
acting entities, 


Branch Structure Model 


_ History of philosophy, an example: The oldest known interpre- 
tations of growth and change can be attributed to Heraclitus. The 
few fragments of his teaching handed down to us refer to the 


cae strife and produce а ceaseless Пих. 

If we take these ideas literally, we May conceive of a historical 
development such as the history of Philosophy, as the product of a 
continuous dialogue. At a certain moment in time КОНОР reasons 
unknown to us, Philosophical ideas were advanced. They found 
listeners some of whom challenged and distorted them, because 
any student who was to make his mark in the history of ideas was 
bound to deviate from his teacher in one direction or another. To 
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their masters to future generations. However, by and large, the 
names of these students are lost. Only the names of the masters 
and those of their defiant colleagues survived in the history of 
ideas. 

A traditional, idiographic analysis of the history of philoso- 
phy allows us to draw a fairly precise map of some contrarieties 
and trends both for the Greek and modern European periods (see 
Figure 1). 

An upsurge in philosophical interpretations began with 
Thales. Already his student, Anaximander, and the student of his 
student, Anaximenes, initiated divergent intellectual trends that 
were to dominate the history of Greek thought. The first, Anaxi- 
mander, sought for more abstract principles than his teacher who, 
relying on phenomenological analysis, had declared water to be the 
essential substance of the universe. Anaximenes, in turn, renewed 
and strengthened the reliance on the sensory basis of knowledge 
and with it the notion of change and flux. PA 

After a few generations, the emerging trend of rationalism, 
accepting reasoning and introspection alone and denying the 
validity of perceptual knowledge, found its most outspoken repre- 
sentatives in the Eleatic School, whereas the opposing trend of 
sensualism led to the mechanic-materialistic theories of Leucippus 
and Democritus. Even though carried still further into the sub- 
jective, relativistic interpretations of the ii aede both trends 
seem to have reached their limits within the reco-Roman world 
of ideas, and the major dualistic, synthesizing systems began to 
emerge. , 

The model and its modifications: If we were to formalize our - 
interpretations in the simplest possible manner we would "onm a 
tree diagram with binary branches whereby the number e i e 
ent philosophical positions ( y) attained in successive intellectual 
generations (x) can be expressed by the exponential ila] 
y = 2*. This function, characterized by a marked positive acce E 
ation, is identical with that on the distributions 1n a өре p 
descendents (see Figure 2). Dealing with only two descendents a 
each node, a present-day population of three billion persons 
would be reduced to a single ancestor living 31 generation uo ar 
(assuming an average generation length of 25 years) at abou 


AD. This result, being clearly inadequate, leads to two possible 


modifications of the model. xmi н 

The first modification proposes а certain limit ın id ey 
of a sociocultural group to process and incorporate п vine ion. 
The notion of pm limitations has been implied alrea dua qur 
discussion of the history of antique and modern philosophy. The 


Sophists in the former, and the p ilosophers of the Enlightenment 
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Xenophanes Melissos 
Parmenides Zeno 


N docles 


Leucippus Democritus 
600 Bc. 500 BC. 4008.C. 


1550 


< n А ааа: 
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BRANCH STRUCTURE 
у+2* 


JIG-SAW PUZZLE 


FIGURE 2. 
Four models of development. 


in the latter period set the limits which both historical develop- 
ments were able to tolerate (with such notable exceptions as 
Socrates’ persecution). Plato-Aristotle and Kant-Hegel, respec- 
tively, represent best the full capacity and p 
developments. ; i d 
The second modification emphasizes the interactions an 

shared origins of ideas proposed by particular thinkers. reat 
stance, Plato consolidates ideas of the rationalistic and sensualis- 
tic trends. While he gives somewhat greater attention to t "s va 
tionalism of the Eleatic School, his student, Aristotle, кү d 
emphasis to the naturalistic, mechanic interpretations е Leibniz 
critus. Similary, Kant consolidates the rationalism 0 nr h 
with the sensualism of the British School, especially i her 
Berkeley’s influence. In these cases, as well as in numerous others, 
on interconnections reduce the divergence and redirect attention 
oward a common theme and synthesis. — 

, Both modifications are essentially similar. The first PEE 
In general, the second in more specific terms. If we Yide m 
or more realistic descriptions of historical dem reb 
converting the branch structure into a two factor model w y 
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one factor provides for expansion and the other counteracts such 
an unlimited development. Compounded models of this type are 
not uncommon in the study of populations or economical trends. 
The growth of bacterial colonies, as well as of populations of vari- 
ous organisms, is often explained as the outcome of a reproduction 
UM and a limiting factor, such as food resources (Herdan, 
1 З 
If we assume that each philosopher represents an indepen- 
dent but comparable amount of knowledge, we have to conclude 
that a universally educated man, i.e., a person knowledgeable of 
all the contemporary ideas would have to carry an increasing 
amount of information as history advances from intellectual gen- 
eration to generation. Early in history he could still direct his 
curiosity toward other, non-philosophical endeavors. Later on he 
will be fully occupied by keeping up-to-date with the philosophy 
of his time. Finally, he will become eclectic, selecting ideas from 
different philosophers, or he will become a specialist, devoting his 
attention to one at the expense of others. Idiographic inquiries 
into intellectual history have, indeed, shown that universality (not 
restricted to philosophy, however) seems to have been difficult to 
achieve after the ages of Plato and Aristotle or Kant and Hegel, 
respectively. 

,, The idea of an ever increasing load upon the capacity of par- 
ticipants in a system is also implied in Parkinson’s law of the ris- 
ing pyramid (1957) which шота the growth of administrative 
structures. Also some em irical data in the history of sciences are 
available that may be utilized to test such a model. Pledge (1947) 
has Provided a master-pupil analysis of the natural sciences. Bor- 
ing ang Boring (1948) and more recently Wesley (1965) have sur- 
шн: орик Psychologists about those teachers that were 
жш deu for their careers. Since complete records of doc- 

ns are available, at least for the past 100 years, it 


is conceivable to make a syst i i j 
: €matic analysis of the branch struc 
ture of modern sciences. у къз 


Root Structure Model 


Description of the model: Di i 
{ : Di ma 
qoc De <: rected toward synthesis rather 


stance in a scientific dialogue, develo 
there is some form of consolidation b 
gent ideas, such a synthesis пе 
comprehensive than any of the 


Hegel's dialectic scheme does not necessarily provide a devel- 
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opmental model which would be useful for our purposes. In main- 
taining that the thesis conceptually implies the antithesis in the 
same way as the concept of freedom implies the notion of captiv- 
ity, Hegel elaborates a chain of merging pairs of ideas but such a 
chain recasts and does not necessarily generate new knowledge. 
Thus Hegel raises the old platonic problem of whether the basic 
ideas remain essentially unchanged during the individual’s as well 
as historical developments and are being merely translated into 
new languages characterized by increasingly greater formalism, 
methodological sophistication, and perhaps know-how for appli- 
cations. However, by assuming an independent origin of the anti- 
thesis rather than stressing its conceptual implication in the 
thesis, Hegel’s interpretations can be readily expanded to provide 
for a generative model of knowledge. In this way we describe a 
structure decreasing in diversity as we move from left to right of 
Figure 1, i.e. as we move forward in time. з 
Inasmuch as the branch structure model is congruent with 
the genealogical descendants of a person, the root structure model 
might represent the distributions of his ancestors. If we were to 
formulate the increase in the number of ancestors (y) by going 
backward from generation to generation (x) we arrive at the nega- 
tive exponential function: y = i d : 
Again, serious limitations of this model become apparent if 
we determine the number of ancestors for a contemporary person. 
Assuming an average generation length of 25 years, we have ye 
conclude that 31 generations ago or at around 1200 ADa total o 
about three billion ancestors must have existed. Since this figure 
exceeds by far the estimated size of the population at that time а 
considerable amount of inbreeding between various lines must 
have occurred. We also realize once more that the root structure 
model provides a rather limited theory of growth only. Hore 
in conjunction with its inverse, the branch structure model, 
ое predictions may be made, as shown in the following 
applications. 1 
Applications of the model: The root structure model is ا‎ 
akin to library search and retrieval systems. If a person ha Wem 
lor instance, a scientific article and intended to trace the К 2 
ground of the ideas presented, he could look up some of the re 30 
ence literature cited. Without exceptions these reference artic g 
will be older than the original paper and, in turn, will sugges 
further references. In tracing back an idea in this inaner Ara 
trends will appear. However, many of these trends will eb 
Somewhere in the past indicating their common origin. n 0 
Instances ideas will originate without further traces, thus end 
Senting genuine contributions. Disregarding such excepti 
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cases, particular books or articles will be repeatedly cited as 
sources for different publications. If this were not so, the total 
amount of literature would increase to an ever greater extent the 
further we move backward in time. Library records, however, 
show the opposite trend, i.e., positive relation between the amount 
of literature and historical time. 

Reference couplings and networks have been rarely used for 
retrieval purposes but are of great interest for the study of scien- 
tific communication and its change over time (Salton, 1966). 
Kessler (1963) developed and applied the method of biographic 
coupling to ten case histories аена) from more than 8,000 
papers in the Physical Review appearing between 1950 and 1958. 
Tukey (1962) used a similar methodology in his study of literature 
in chemistry, as did Boll (1952), Osgood and Wilson (1961), and 
Xhignesse and Osgood (1967) in their analyses of networks of 
psychological journals. While these studies investigated the flow 
of information during restricted periods of history (see also the 
whole No. 11 of the American Psychologist, 1966, Volume 21), de 
Solla Price (1965) in physics and Cardno (1963) in psychology 
emphasize changes in reference networks over longer time inter- 
vals. However, the most extensive contributions to this topic have 
been made by Garfield. Garfield (1967) relies on an idiographic, 
historical account of the discovery of the genetic code by Asimov 
(1963) which he confirms and elaborates further in his quantita- 
tive study (Garfield, Sher and Torpie, 1964). 

_ With the exception of sociometric studies, the analysis of re- 
lations and networks has not yet found a foothold in psychological 
research, In linguistic analysis (Chomsky, 1965; Lamb, 1966) as 
well as in psychological studies of language, especially when con- 
cerned with problems of meaning (Rapoport, Rapoport, Livant 
and Boyd, 1966; Riegel 19702), this method is becoming increas- 
ingly important as treatises of the mathematical theory (Harary, 
Norman, and Cartwright, 1965) become available to the be- 
m and social scientists. In much the same way as a per- 
S ace ın science can be operationall fined as a point О 
intersect in the network of АЫ E л ш сап as mean- 
ing of a term be defined by the set of relations diverging and con- 


verging upon it (Riegel, 1970a). 
Fig-Saw Puzzle Model 


The concept of scientific baradigms : Kuhn 
(1962) science progresses EE NAM Cecil which 
do not merely represent ever more comprehensive and parsimoni- 
ous systems but may be non-overlapping and distinct in their 
emphasis. Within each paradigm—such as Ptolomaic astronomy; 
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Copernican astronomy, corpuscular optics, wave optics, etc.— 
science proceeds as if a complex jig-saw puzzle were to be solved. 

As Kuhn admits, the concept of paradigms is not the most 

recise one. Paradigms might oversimply the diversity of prob- 
ems within an area, especially when associated with names of 
particular scientists. Although the orientation of outstanding 
scientists is usually much broader than the area or principle for 
which they are known, each could conceivably represent a para- 
digm of his own. On the other hand, the notion of paradigms 
could be considerably enlarged to embrace whole areas within a 
science, such as optics, acoustics, or thermodynamics or further. 
Each science could be regarded as representing a general para- 
digm and so could periods of artistic or architectural styles or even 
the totality of a civilization or culture, as indeed proposed by 
Spengler, Toynbee and others. d Si N- 

If the concept of paradigm is modified in the indicated man- 
ner, special problems arise concerning the interactions of (a) the 
scientist with a scientific paradigm, (b) the paradigm with the 
science of which it is a part, (c) one science with another, (d) all 
sciences with the whole civilization of which they are a part, etc. 
While Kuhn touches upon most of these problems, he does not 
provide any hard solution that would enable us to derive a formal 
model of scientific and cultural growth. , . h 

Of still greater importance for deriving such a model are the 
sequential dependencies of paradigms. Kuhn considers the para- 
digms as stages and the history of science as a progression 8 
which bursts of activities alternate with periods of steady growt 3 
This view resembles closely the stage models of individual pw 
as proposed by Freud, Bühler, Erikson, and especially fed 
Unfortunately, Kuhn as well as most developmental psy¢ БР 
are least precise in their treatment of the transitions rad 
paradigms or stages. While we will return to this problem w 
discussing Piaget’s theory, at this moment ' 
sided view of Kuhn’s contribution by giving 
a the growth within specific paradigms, or W 
the growth of normal sciences. В n 

Description of the model: Kuhn compares tae 220: ae 
vances within paradigms with attempts to Б i 
Thus, a рагай и is comparable to | comes ani gestalt, or 
picture. At the onset only the genera outlin 
the details are mier M the scientists. The development 
within a paradigm consists in t t 
lems and subtopics and of fitting them into 
the beginning it takes а considerable amou 
particular items into the patterns. However, as 
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items are connected, performance will be accelerated and missing - 
rts might be predicted with an increasing degree of accuracy. 
With the overall pattern recognizable and only few random items 
missing, scientists will become attracted to new viewpoints or 
paneta Toward the end of the puzzle the performance Бе 
comes dull. ' 
On the basis of this reasoning we might propose that the 
number of items (D) fitted together per time (t) is proportional to ` 


the number of items already assembled. This gives us the differ- 
ential equation: 


peor clusters of pieces, the search and assembly process was 
nd to be essentia ly random. The distribution of the number 1 
of moves made in eac one minute interval ranged from zero to — — 
nine, and could be adequately fitted by a Poisson distribution 
With a mean of 1.93 moves per minute. 

Horvath also observed a slight acceleration toward the end of 
the thirteen successive twenty-minute intervals. While this devia- 
pe was not strong Moro warrant a modification of the ran- 


dependency of the solution Speed 
he jig-saw search process ге 


nificant part of Kuhn's theory. A Uo e dig 


5 an idiographic historian, he 
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Fallout Model 


Description of the model: "The following model, originally pro- 

d to account for the acquisition of language (Riegel, 1566, 
1969), r;presents another case of accumulative, continuous 
growth. Like the jig-saw puzzle model, it relies on the notion of an 
extrinsic үгоо! from which particular ideas are drawn. While this 
property makes it suited for explanations of developmental 
changes that are dependent on the interactions between the indi- 
vidual and a sociological (for instance, a linguistic) system, the 
growth of such a system itself can be explained only if we were to 
assume that the elements (for instance, the ideas and laws of a 
science) are expressions of nature itself and not man's creative 
interpretations and projections. Since this assumption limits its 
acceptability, the fallout model can not be regarded as a serious 
contender among the theories of historical growth. d 

In psycholinguistics, several models have been derived to 
depict changes of word variability with age and/or length of a 
text. A model discussed by Herdan (1960) assumes a Zipf-like 
Ое зн distribution of the items some of which occur at very 
high frequencies, others less often. If the individual is assumed to 
draw successive samples from this universe at a constant rate and 
to incorporate any new item that has not occurred to him before, 
the very common items are likely to be acquired early in the de- 
velopment. Later in life, only rare items will not have occurred 
and, subsequently, the acquisition will proceed at a slower pace. 

‚ A simpler version of this model applied to the language ac- 
quisition process (Riegel 1966, 1968) does not take variations in 
frequency into account. It is based on the assumption that the 
continuing increase in word variability (D) with time (t) is pro- 

rtional to the number of different words in a repertoire that 

ave not yet been produced. Thus, if L is the total number of 
different words in the repertoire and D is the number of different 
words that have occurred up to a certain point in time, the dif- 
€rential equation reads as follows: 


dD/dt = M (L- D) 
рет 


When applied to the study of history and substituting words 
by scientific events or ideas, the negatively accelerated growth 
Curve thus derived contradicts our intuition and idiographic de- 
Scriptions of the growth of sciences. What scientists seem to be 
€xperiencing is that scientific events occur at an increasingly 
aster pace the more recent a period in regard to the observer, 1.е., 
Scientific development seems to be positively accelerated. 
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The individual has to grow into the social, linguistic environment 
that surrounds him. T 

changed through his adaptations. For the growth of a social sys- 
tem, such as a science, the interactions of different scientists are 
of importance. Each scientist might contribute a small share of 
new knowledge, thus supplementing and supporting the others; 
cach generates a few new ideas and does not passively receive 


. Interactions in the growth of the individual and the society: Recently, 
the interaction in the growth of the individual and the society has 
attracted considerable interest among psychological gerontolo- 
gists because it is in this area of long-term development where 
changes in the socio-cultural conditions become most apparent 
and confound the psychological results. While these considera- 
tions led to important explorations of research designs in develop- 
mental studies, including designs for historical comparisons, 
Schaie (1965), Baltes (1968), Lehman (1953, 1962) conducted ex- 
tensive studies of the performance of outstanding individuals and 


of 1960. Since the subjects of Cross-sectional comparisons do not 
only differ in age but were also born at different historical times, 
the analysis keeps individual and historical changes confounded. 
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Schaie (1965) and Baltes (1968) have shown that by embed- 
ding several of these three basic designs (cross-sectional, longi- 
tudinal, and time-lag designs) into complex developmental 
arrangements it becomes possible to estimate the relative con- 
tributions of the individual’s and of the society’s changes to the 
overall trends observed. While, thus, important steps have been 

_ taken toward the conceptualization of the interdependency be- 
tween the growth of the individual and the society, this topic is 
much enriched if we look into the various areas in which such 
changes occur. This topic, almost single handedly, has been 
studied by Lehman (1953, 1962). 

Lehman assembled extensive production and performance 
records of famous artists, scientists, philosophers, politicians, 
and business men. While most of his attention has been directed 
toward comparisons in amount and peak productivity across 
disciplines and fields, he has also analyzed historical changes 
accompanying or modifying these differences. In regard to the 
mean age of attained political leadership, for instance, he ob- 
served a marked increase from the periods prior to the middle of 
the last century to the more recent times. He attributes this in- 
crease to growing political stability. In regard to historical shifts 
in scientific creativity, the great increase in the number of scien- 
tific publications and records have been considered as necessitat- 
ing о training periods and, subsequently, a delay in produc- 
tivity. Contrary to this expectation, both quantitative and quali- 
tative records show either no changes of this type or minor 
changes in the opposite direction. Lehman (1953) lists several 
reasons for this result: (1) Earlier scientists devoted long periods 
to the development of tools and techniques. (2) Earlier scientists 
served as trail-blazers and started in an area different than the one 
for which they are known. (3) Modern scientists are stimulated by 
greater rewards, competition, and pressure to publish early dur- 
dd their careers. (4) Earlier scientists withheld publications to 
Saieguard their rights. 

These interpretations become still more confounded when 
the known increase in longevity during historical times is taken 
into account and, especially, when it is noted (Riegel, Riegel, and 
Meyer 1967; Riegel, 1969a) that early death af ects selectively 
pw with lesser intellectual capacities and interests. Again, 

ehman has analyzed these questions at considerable length by 
Partitioning creative workers from different fields on the basis of 
their ages at time of death. His findings suggest “that increasing 
the average length of man's life will result in greater average out- 
E. on the part of our most creative thinkers, but that the most 
ruitful years for creative work will still be those between 30 and 
39 (1953, p. 309).” 
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Models of Developmental Stages 


It has always been one of the most cherished intellectual 
activities of developmental scientists and historians to divide the 
course of events into distinct phases or periods. But even though 
many efforts have been directed toward such delineations, the out- 
come has remained ambiguous and arbitrary. Psychologists, in 
particular, have fluctuated between interpretations that attribute 
different periods to normative social contingencies and even to 
legislative decisions, e.g., on school age, voting age, retirement age, 
ctc., and those that emphasize maturational, psycho-biological 

rocesses, e.g., periods of self-assertion, adolescence, stability, ete. 
hile their discussion has remained unsatisfactory for a long 
period of time, Piaget has recently approached these problems in а 
more rigorous manner and delineated psychological stages rather 
than attempted to reduce them either to sociological or to bio- 
logical events. 

Piaget has described four systems of logical operations repre- 
senting successive stages of cognitive development and has as- 
sembled a large body of evidence showing that, indeed, children at 
varying ages operate at the levels described in his theory. In con- 
sidering himself a genetic epistemologist (1950), he devoted much 
attention to elaborate that the same concepts and operations 
which emerge sequentially in the growing individual also charac- 
terize the intellectual growth of society. 

Piaget's interpretations, written in French, have caught the 
attention of the American psychologists only through the interven- 
tion of Berlyne (1957), Hunt (1961), and especially Flavell (1963) 
and like a paradigm in Kuhn's sense created a rapid drift toward 
research on cognition and cognitive development. Also like a true 
m scholars following the traditional lines, such as of be- 

avior and learning research, as well as the non-developmentally 
oriented philosophers and mathematicians have remained aloof 
from this development. Since Piaget’s model does not represent а 
system simple enough for our present purpose, we will direct our 
brie to a much simplified version proposed by McLaughlin 

M cLaughlin's. modification of Piaget’s model: McLaughlin’s 
(1963) brief outline seems even more ambitious than Piaget’s 
because he equates the four successive stages of cognitive growth 
with increases in immediate memory span. On the other hand, his 
interpretations are simpler because he reduces the intellectual 

performance to logical operations of classes. If concepts are dis- 
tinguished by a number of; attributes (NV), then each distinct con- 
cept is derived by one of 2” possible combinations of the presence 
or absence of these attributes. Each value of N specifies a unique 
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logic which McLaughlin equates with successive levels in chil- 
dren’s cognitive development. 

At level 0, corresponding to Piaget's stage of sensorimotor in- 
telligence, the child is able to process 2 = 1 concept at a time. 
During this time the child learns to attend to objects and to de- 
velop a notion of object constancy but is unable to operate logi- 
cally with concepts since he lacks a basis for comparisons. The 
selection of a particular object is not based on a specific attribute, 
but the child seems to focus his attention upon items which hap- 
pen to be in his reach and available for manipulations. 

At level 1, the child is able to retain 2' = 2 concepts simul- 
taneously. This period corresponds to Piaget’s stage of preopera- 
tional intelligence. The child’s capacity to retain two concepts at one 
time enables him to make comparisons between items but he can 
not perform seriations. Typically, a child may start out sortin 
items by their color into two classes; when other items are added, 
he might shift to the attribute of form even though that of size 
might be a transitive criterion but, by now, would require the 
simultaneous comparison of three sets (e.g., large, medium, and 
small objects). 4 
. At level 2, corresponding to Piaget's stage of concrete operational 
intelligence, the child is able to process 2? = 4 concepts simultane- 
ously. Now he does not only consider the attribute of two con- 
cepts A and A’, but also a third concept, that of their sum, B. If 
he can still accommodate a fourth concept, the complement to B, 
called B’, he is able to perform class additions. Such a perform- 
ance is evident when the child combines items into superordinate 
classes, as well as when he orders items into extended series. By 
considering two attributes simultaneously, ¢.g., items that are 
black (С) and wooden ( D), the child performs class multiplica- 
tion, i.e., he is able to sort items into the product classes which 
have the attributes of C and D; of C but not of D; of D but not of 
С; or of neither C nor D. ; 

. _ At level 3, corresponding to Piaget's stage of formal operational 
intelligence, the child is able to process 2 = 8 concepts. simultane- 
ously and to perform logical operations in full conformity with the 
intellectual demands oF everyday situations. At level 4, a person 
ought to be able to categorize items on the basis of four attributes. 

or all practical purposes, however, such operations are not only 
beyond daily and scientific needs, but—in most practical situa- 
tions—will be reduced to successive performances of more limited 
operations. 

Application of McLaughlin's interpretations 10 history, an example: 
In emphasizing the serial embedding of the stages of logical opera- 
ons, Piaget's and McLaughlin's theories represent transitions 
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between models of stages and those of relations (branch and root 
structures). The transitional nature is most clearly expressed in 
McLaughlin’s attempt to equate these stages with successive gys- 
tems of class operations. Indeed, his formal expression, y = 2", is 
identical with that derived for the branch structure model and, 
thus, can be applied to the diagrams of Figure 1. 

Taking this equivalence seriously leads us to the interpreta- 
tion that successive generations of philosophers represent stages 
comparable to the development of cognitive operations in the 
child. At level O (Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes), the num- 
ber of distinctive attributes is zero, 2° = 1; the philosophical 
theme is identified. As appropriately as for childhood, and empha- 
sizing the phenomenolo: ical-operational method of approach, 
this stage might be called the sensori-motor period of Greek phil- 
osophy. At level 1 (Phythagoras/Heraclitus), one attribute char- 
acterizes the conceptual split between rationalism and sensualism. 
Appropriately, this stage might be called the preoperational ap- 
proach to philosophy. Both rationalism and sensualism are 
derived by experiential generalizations and have not yet received 
the explicit formulations which they are to obtain through the 
schools of Elea and Democritus. At level 2 (Elea/Socrates/Anax- 
agoras/Democritus), two distinctive attributes characterize the 
conceptual s lits leading to four schools of thought. The first 
attribute exp icates the former distinction between the rationalis- 
tic and sensualistic approaches and separates the Eleatic School 
and Socrates on one hand from Democritus and Anaxagoras on 
the other. Even though not fully explicated until the next genera- 


trated by grouping tangible objects (McLaughlin 1963, p. 65).” 
is type of conce tualization is represented by the paradoxes of 
lles’ inability to pass the turtle; the flying 


; € concrete partitioning process in 
3 : 
Democritus demonstrations of the atom. 


It is questionable whether Greek philoso ever advanced 
far beyond the level of concrete operational xmi At least 
our system of hypotheses (see Figure 1) does not cover the full 
range of eight conceptual possibilities at the fourth intellectual 
generation. Of course, this Proposition is not likely to be accepte 
without further argument based upon a detailed analysis of Greek 
philosophy. Whatever the outcome of such a discussion, level 3 
ought to be characterized by three distinct attributes, two of 
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which might represent explications of those already presented at 
the earlier levels. As noted before, performance of such quality is 
neither attained by all children nor are eight concept! distinc- 
tions applied by all adults in all situations. Both the ability to 
perform triple-classifications as well as a retention span of eight 
independent items represent upper bounds rather than estimates 
of performances in average situations or by average persons. Of 
course, such considerations are not necessarily relevant for a dis- 
cussion of the history of sciences or philosophy because these 
developments, in comparison to individual growth processes, will 
be carried and sustained by the exceptional rather than the aver- 
age persons. | 

Discrete and continuous growth models: Our generalization of 
developmental logic to the study of history has been possible only 
under the exceptional conditions where there exists a well- 
delineated system of propositions, such as for the history of philos- 
ophy. In most other cases, stages in historical development, such 
as the scientific paradigms discussed by Kuhn, have to be de- 
scribed in terms of their specific content. Even though students of 
history thus seem to face an exceedingly difficult task, it should 
not be forgotten that the situation in developmental psychology is 
not much better. Interpretations, such as those by Piaget and 
McLaughlin, have been possible only after painstaking inquiries 
and still remain the exception rather than the rule in psychologi- 
cal research. " 

Aside from the difficulties in delineating specific stages, 
Piaget’s and McLaughlin’s discussions provide some general in- 
sights concerning the transition between stages and the relation- 
ship of stage sequences to chronological or historical time scales. 
According to McLaughlin, preceding logics are successively em- 
bedded into the following ones. Thus, w ile at each level quali- 
tatively” different operations become available, there is neverthe- 
less an ordered transition between the stages, and the information 
attained at earlier periods is not lost. 5 

Piaget has assigned chronological age boundaries to the 
Successive stages. Thus, b superimposing an absolute time scale 
upon the ordinal scale of stages without providing a rationale 
other than empirical evidence, he has gone be ond the theoretical 
Possibilities of his model. Of course, Piaget (and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, the majority of developmental psyc ologists) is not taking 
too seriously these chronological boundaries but, primarily, at- 
tempts to satisfy the practitioners’ needs and curiosity. McLaugh- 
in’s interpretations, on the other hand, allow for a more succinct 
analysis of the relationship between the ordinal scale of stages and 
the absolute scale of chronological age. 
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McLaughlin reduces the progression from stage to stage to 
increases in immediate memory. When averaged over subjects or 
over repeated measurements, tests (e.g., of digit or letter spans) 
show a smooth increase with age in the number of items retained, 
But, as an individual's performance fluctuates around a fractional 
average which is characteristic for his Capacity at a given age in 
any concrete testing situation, he reports only a whole number of 
items, and it is impossible for him to reveal fractions, except per- 
haps by his hesitation or unsuccessful guesses. His concrete per- 
formance is always of an all-or-none type; he either retains 3, Р 5, 
or 6 items but never 3.58, Correspondingly, his mode of logical 
چ ن‎ shifts back and forth from more to less advanced levels. 


If we generalize these interpretations to the study of the his- 
tory of sciences, we find ourselves much in agreement with several 
Suggestions by Kuhn. Undoubtedly, the time boundaries for most 


One time, but rarely within severa] simultaneously. Perhaps such 


n extension to Kuhn and relying on McLaughlin, the reduc- 
ions to increases in immediate 


the change in communication migh 
scribe the acceleration in intellectu 
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realization. In history, it emphasizes distinct forms of communi- 
cation or styles and distinct theoretical viewpoints of organization. 
Even though most powerful for psychological elaborations, this 
model does not necessarily explore the question as to why organ- 
isms grow. 

In comparison to the first interpretation, both the branch and 
the root structure models emphasize socio-psychological inter- 
actions rather than distinct socio-psychological events. Growth is 
seen as the outcome of a continuous dialogue leading to increasin 
conceptual differentiation and pathy pace Inasmuch as socia 
interaction and communication can be regarded as intrinsic ten- 
dencies for any human being, these models are deterministic and 
explain growth. Like the first interpretations they do not elabor- 
ate, however, the triggering conditions leading to sudden bursts 
in productivity. When applied to historical analyses, they elabo- 
rate specific relations between persons and incorporate these 
relations into a general order. Only secondarily do they lead to 
classifications of events or persons. 

The third type of interpretation, the jig-saw puzzle and fall- 
out models, directs still greater attention to external social rather 
than to internal psychological conditions. The fallout model has 
been successfully applied under conditions where there exists an 
extrinsic body of information, such as the language, which has to 
be adopted by the growing individual. Its usefulness for the study 
of historical changes is limited because it is difficult to imagine a 
comparable set of information existing outside or beyond the soci- 
ety in which the historical processes are taking place. The growth 
of a science has to be considered as an interaction process which 
generates, rather than incorporates, information. Both the jig-saw 
Puzzle and the fallout models analyze the most general trends 
rather than particular groupings and traces. Single contributions 
lose their identity in the analysis of the gown process, but for the 
same reasons these models provide, if successfully applied, the 
most deterministic explanations of growth. r у 

Thus, when progressing from the categorical via the relation- 
al to the continuous growth models, we turn our attention from 
intrinsic psychological to social psychological and, finally, to 
extrinsic sociological and physical conditions. As our exp pnas 
tions become more deterministic and the mathematical models 
more powerful, we face growing difficulties in justifying he peces 
sary assumptions. Even though the third model has been pon 
sidered in theory, explorations of individual детен е 
concentrated upon the first approach. The relational mode ae 
Not been applied in studies of psychological geyelopments; d 
the major interest of the historians has been directed towar 
this approach. 
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IV. Justification 


During the present times of social and intellectual unrest, the 
study of history is being regarded by many as an highly irrelevant 
activity. Such a viewpoint is certainly appropriate as long as the 
historical analysis consists in a glorification of heroes (Carlyle), 
in a justification of existing social orders (Treitschke), and as long 
as historical development is seen as a progression from disaster to 
disaster with little respect for the slow and tedious advances in 
science, arts, and general welfare that fall in-between these catas- 
trophies and are either independent or even counteractive to the 


The interpretations Proposed are relevant because they may 
enable us to arrive at a Prospective analysis of historical changes. 


llo these questions have concrete implications with which 
most scientists, personally, have become familiar. They raise the 


issues of directing, pr ogramming i g i ifi 
and controllin scientific de 
opments and, thus, relate to questi 


perpetuating granting 


agencies, scientific associations, editorial boards, research units, 


etc. All these established organizati 
scientific development, but in the experience o many scientists 
they reinforce conventional tracks rather than romote creative 
expansions. Thus, the mutual “check and control” and the inter- 
action between the individual Scientist and his scientific estab- 
lishment become crucial issues which might be elucidated by an 
analysis of the historical development o these interaction pro- 
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issues. Moreover, while most of our historical interpretations have 
been derived from research and theories on the individual’s devel- 
opment, they nevertheless provide feedback for these psychologi- 
cal investigations and, thus, may have again some rather concrete 
implications. For instance, one of the developmental models dis- 
cussed has been successfully applied to problems of second lan- 
guage acquisition and bilingualism (Riegel, 1968, 1969b). Even- 
tually, it may allow us to determine the most efficient forms and 
the optimal time and distribution of efforts for second language 
training. Since deviant and subcultural groups share many fea- 
tures with bilingual subjects, such a discussion is not restricted to 
the language acquisition process but may provide insights into 
many other socio-psychological issues. 
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In this article I discuss how Kenneth Keniston in The Uncom- 
mitted (1965) and Elliot Liebow in Tally’s Corner (1967), while 
using two very different methods of inquiry, have uncovered some 
striking similarities between two vastly different groups of alien- 
ates within our society. In both cases I indicate that the alienation 
found stems from the fact that our society is not guided by funda- 
mental human values. Here, then, is where I indicate a possible 
solution, Basic value changes must occur in our society. We must 
strive toward a more integrated existence and make the ad a 
ate structural changes Td upon the conviction of human 
dignity. Using these criteria, I investigate the present situation of 
black leadership and the crucial importance to our nation of the 
future direction taken by that group. 


The “Uncommitted "— Black and White 


The following section is a comparison of uncommitted people 
found in two very different sectors of our society. This comparison 
is based on the research done by two social scientists, the psychol- 


- “This pap dent at the Uni 
This aper was written while the author was a aduate student at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. Comments by Harold Hodgkinson and Jack Lon- 
‘on in the early stages of this paper were reatl appreciated. I would also like 
to thank William Zachmeier and Roberta Figy or their assistance in preparing 
the manuscript. 
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ogist Kenneth Keniston and the anthropologist Elliot Liebow. 
Despite their application of different research techniques (Kenis- 
ton used perdon tests and extensive interviews, while 
Liebow employed participant-observation), I feel that the numer- 
ous similarities in their observations merit this comparison and 
further investigation. 

Keniston's The Uncommitted is a study based on three years of 
research with undergraduate students at неч University, who 
by virtue of psychological tests were considered to be extremely 
alienated. As one might expect, these youths were not typical in 
any sense of the word: “They were studied precisely because their 
alienation was extreme; and in addition, they were drawn from 
one of the most highly selected student bodies in America. Thus, 
their lives reflect both their intense alienation, and their talent, 
fortunate social position, and attendance at an ‘elite’ college 
(Keniston, 1965, p. 17).” 

Liebow’s Tally’s Corner is the result of about one year’s 

articipant-observat 


iebow, too, warns us that his subjects are not to be considered 


cal, inevitable conclusions. In this sense, the others have yet to 
come to PE with themselves and the world they live in (Liebow, 


has at least the opportunity to blend physically into the larger 
nis groups have almost nothing л 
on \ lebow came to st ha 
finished high school. Keniston’s subjects, as Diese i wu the 
elite of the educational elite. All had excellen : 
educations, and during the stud 
average at Harvard University. 


a 1 Poorest of the poor; Keniston 
has no need to introduce his Subjects as the luca Racially, 


educationally, economically, socially, olitically—the differences 
could go on ad infinitum. Besides the fact that these two groups 
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live in the same country (and even that might be contested), it 
appears that they have little in common. 

Yet according to Keniston and Liebow, there is one thing 
they do have in common: both lack commitment. But before pro- 
ceeding any further into common ground, a major difference in 
their lack of commitment must be mentioned. The streetcorner 
man described in Tally’s Corner has had no real choice with regard 
to his situation. He is pushed into alienation by forces outside of 
himself. By contrast, Keniston notes that his subjects have, to a 
degree, actively chosen to reject commitment. They have chosen 
not to choose; they choose to reject. This does not mean that they 
control their circumstances. It means, rather, that these youths 
are afforded a degree of choice which the streetcorner man never 
experiences. 

This difference is illustrated in the feelings which these two 
groups have about middle class values. Keniston notes that his 
subjects reject the culture which shaped them and, therefore, 
reject the goals and values of that culture. The black streetcorner 
man has never been in a position which allowed rejection of the 
societal standards. For this reason, he comes to accept the values 
and standards of the white society. “His [the streetcorner man's] 
behavior appears not so much as a way of realizing the distinctive 
goals and values of his own sub-culture, or of conforming to its 
models, but rather as his way of trying to achieve many of the 
goals and values of the larger society chow, 1967, p. 222). 
As Kenneth Clark (1965) points out, the Negro wants to share in 
the total American culture. As will be discussed later, this desire 
to want in without any opportunity of getting in is central in the 
streetcorner man’s dilemma. Keniston’s subjects, on the other 
hand, are in and want out. 


Some Unexpected Similarities . . . 


Despite these differences, the composite Keniston gives us of 
his alienated students often bears remarkable resemblance to the 
streetcorner men in Tally’s Corner. In fact, almost every salient 
feature depicted in Keniston’s composite finds a counterpart in 
Liebow’s work. j РТ 

Let те begin by investigating the element of time as it relates 


to these groups. Keniston mentions that his subjects suffer = 
historical dislocation." Even the relatively recent past, i.e., grand- 
er 


2Кепіѕіоп borrows the term “historical dislocation" from Robert Jay 
Lifton’s article, “Individual Patterns of Historical Change: Imagery "s aere 
Youth,” in Comparative Studies in Society and History, Vol. V1, 1963-64, рр. нт 
383. Lifton uses this term in describing Japanese youths who were caught in the 
midst of technological change. The youths who suffer most, Lifton reports, are 
those who feel dislocated from their past and lack commitment to the future. 
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parents, is considered as distant and bears little relation to the 
present. These students feel little connection to the past; it is not 
related to them. “Historical dislocation” is a new term for an old 
phenomenon which has been with the Negro ever since his arrival 
in the New World. “In contrast to European immigrants, who 
brought rich cultures and long histories with them, the Negro has 
рее Pee ees stripped оГ his past . . . (Silberman, 1964, 
р. 109). 

Liebow describes an aspect of this problem when he observes 
that the streetcorner man has a need to create a past. For instance, 
Liebow explains that the friendships among the streetcorner men 
are often short-lived and have little or no history behind them. But 
the streetcorner man would like to change that, and often claims 
that a friendship with a chosen arty goes back into childhood, 
while this is rarely the case. вану K 
his subjects refer to their pasts, they often have an ideal concep- 
tion of it. Keniston claims these youths feel no real connection to 
their pasts. He Es that the acceptance of one's own historical 
dislocation might lead to greater personal freedom, but usually 
only grants distress. The possessors of such freedom, he suggests, 
are not the creators but the strangers and outsiders. 


» in fact, be surprising if 
ng but pessimism about 


Caught without a past ang without optimism about the fu- 
ture, both roups have only one tense in which to exist —the pres- 
ent. It is this state Which Keniston refers to as the cult of the 
present. This is the feeling that the present must be cherished and 


3 
For a more detailed description of this ph i 
5 1 enome; lso: Elkins: 
Palen: emi i precor is erin Tnstitutonal g Tatellectual Life, Grosset 
р, $ . This contains a weal i ion about 
the [сш n DE Praes o Negro was so EM d his 
ast. See also: Wirth, Louis, The lto, The Universi i s 
Chicago, 1962. This book, concerned only with ores Medi MES 
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utilized to the fullest degree. Keniston relates the cult of the 
present to the cult of experience. That is, those who find them- 
selves stranded on the present often choose to get the most out of 
every moment. The present must be milked of all it has to offer. 
Everything is to be experienced; this becomes an end in itself. At 
first sight, this cult of Keniston’s subjects might not seem to have 
much in common with the ways of the streetcorner man. Yet the 
following excerpt from Talley’s Corner indicates that just the op- 
posite is true: “Delivering little, and promising no more, the job is 
no ‘big thing’. The man appears to treat the job in a cavalier fash- 
ion, working and not working as the spirit moves him, as if all that 
matters is the immediate satisfaction of his present appetites, the surrender to 
present moods . . . (emphasis mine, p. 64)." In point of fact, this 
cult of immediate gratification is much more easily understood in 
terms of the streetcorner society than in terms of the college envi- 
ronment. For the streetcorner man, as Liebow points out, lives in 
a sea of want. 2 

These two, seemingly so different, groups of uncommitted 
people have more in common than just historical dislocation, 
pessimism about the future, and a cult of the present. I found a 
number of similarities in examining descriptions concerning the 
family life of each group. Probably one of the most striking resem- 
blances between the two groups is the position of the male figure 
in the home. In general, he is represented as weak or as a failure. 
In The Uncommitted we read that the alienated student considers 
men as weak, easily manipulated, and basically phony or foolish 
when they attempt to show strength. It is also noteworthy that 
these students consider their fathers as failures despite their un- 
deniable economic success. We need not strain our imaginations 
to see how this attitude toward the male is related to the concep- 
tion so frequently attributed to the male in the здр Let me 
again return to Tally’s Corner for my comparison. ‘The men of the 
corner are depicted as losers. They typify the disastrous cycle 
which occurs in the ghetto. This cycle, as described by Liebow 
and many others, is one of oppression and depression which even- 
tually leads to the breaking of a human being. It isa cycle of rac- 
ism and exploitation from which presently there is no exit. It is a 
cycle in which the black male is repeatedly confronted with a 
own failure until he no longer expects anything but failure. As 
Liebow describes it, the male is beaten as soon as he decides to get 
married. This is because a man in our society 1s expected to age 
port his family. Since racism generally precludes the ане o 
a black male into a decent job, it is immediately doubtful that 4 
black male will be able to support his family. The birth of a chi 
represents another stage of 


wants to see his child in rags and going hungry. But for the street- 
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corner man there is no real choice. It is either menial and demean- 
ing labor or welfare. In any event he is viewed as a failure. If the 
man chooses to let his family live on welfare, generally he must 
leave the home and thereby admit his inability to cope with the 
problem. As for work, Liebow remarks that it is no solution at 
pregen since both employee and employer are contemptuous of 
the job. 


simism about men in the ghetto so prevalent, even among the men 
themselves. Liebow notes that streetcorner men seldom refer to 


that among the Negro women he met, there was a widespread and 
contemptuous assessment of men as fathers. 
lt follows that if the role and importance of the male in the 
family is minimized, the woman will come to play a more crucial 
art. Not surprisingly, Keniston found this to be the case in the 
amily lives described by his alienated students. He notes that in 


‘See also Elkins’ Slavery for a much mor i inti x 
ical destruction of the Negro family. In Cha MERI Зернов о рее. 
amazing comparison between the effects of American slave on the Negro and 
the Nazi concentration camps on their inmates. With Де, to personality 
change їп а stress situation, this is an enlightening chapter Ё 5 
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Tally’s Corner. The Negro male knows and accepts the standards 
and expectations that the American culture has. In accepting 
these standards, and he can hardly be expected to do otherwise, 
he must constantly seek ways of avoiding the fact that his society 
considers him a failure. He must become aware of himself as two 
people: one part of him reacts to people and events as an individ- 
ual, the other reacts as a Negro. In Bruno Bettelheim's The In- 
formed Heart a similar situation is described in which prisoners in 
a German concentration camp, i.e., people in an extreme stress 
situation, developed personality splits because of the contradic- 
tory standards by which they had to live. 

Hence the paradox of standards which the black experiences 
assists in fragmenting his self image. Because of the unique inten- 
sity of the prejudice against the blacks which exists in our nation, 
this split is more prevalent in blacks than in any other minority 
group. (There can be no doubt that being black in our white soci- 
ety is quantitatively more negative than being a Jew.) Keniston, 
too, reports that his group of students suffered from a fragmented 
self image. Keniston considers that to be the price they pay for 
their opposition and rejection of their society and its standards. 
This price is inner confusion, disunity, and fragmentation. 

Besides a fragmented self image, both of these groups have a 
tendency to define themselves in negative terms. As Keniston says, 
the alienated student has a negative self-definition. That the 
streetcorner man has a negative self-definition is simple to see. For 
he often receives a negative view of himself from some of the most 
crucial realms of his life. In his home he sees himself fail as a pro- 
vider. Slowly even his dominant role as male is threatened and 
likely to be supplanted by his wife. In his work—if he is fortunate 
enough to find some—he again sees a negative reflection of him- 
self. Neither he nor his employer respects the job. Referring to the 
young black male from the streetcorner area who has not yet en- 
countered all these failures, Liebow notes that he begins armed 
with models that have failed and with the smell of failure all 
around him. This is not to imply that only negative thoughts are 
voiced concerning the self. In both groups we find that the positive 
element in this picture is upheld by the faculty of fantasy. —— т 

Finding himself in a stress situation in which he sees himse 
only in negative terms, man will often turn to fantasy as a means 
of escape. This is exemplified by some of the personal accounts of 
the concentration camps. Bruno Bettelheim describes how some of 
the inmates at Dachau began to fantasize and identify with their 
oppressors, the SS. Some of the ГЕ he explains, even went 
as far as to mend their prison garb until it resembled the uniforms 
of the SS. Through such mental gymnastics their own plight be- 
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came more bearable. Fantasy acted as an escape hatch. Keniston 
sees this process at work when he refers to the fantasy of fusion 
which he found among his alienated youths. He describes this 
desire for unity as the most powerful unconscious motive in many 
of these young men. Since their negative image of themselves is 
primarily a fragmented picture, Keniston sees their usage of fan- 
tasy as a means of correcting this view. Fantasy as a means of 
esca ing his black reality is a theme which has been related in 
much of the literature concerned with the American Negro. In 
Kenneth Clark's Dark Ghetto (1965) there are sad descriptions of 
black teenage dropouts coping with the frustrations of the ghetto 
ч posing as college students. This is not, however, just a teenage 
phenomenon. Liebow, too, notes the importance of fantasy in the 
ability of the streetcorner man to escape his environment. In fact, 
he insinuates that one important function fulfilled by the street- 
corner society is that it provides a structure in which fantasy can 
flourish and into which men can escape. On the streetcorner sanc- 
tuary one magically changes failure into success. So for both 
groups, the uncommitted college student and the streetcorner 
man, fantasy tends to be an important means of escaping an en- 
vironment which often appears to cast only negative reflections. 
In comparing these two different groups of uncommitted 
people, I have noted a number of unexpected similarities. Both 
oups share a sense of historical dislocation, pessimism about the 
uture, and tend to live in and for the present. In the family situa- 
tion of each group, a matrifocal situation exists in which the male 
plays ү" secondary role and is often viewed in a negative light. The 
pe shir gros ems have a fragmented image of them- 
flee the ıd to define themselves in negative terms. In order to 
negativism which permeates their existences, these groups 
often seek refuge in fantasy. 


he numerous similarities noted above indicate that these 


might well be related. In spi i imilariti 
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examine our society. In the followin 
etal forces behind the alienation of e 


Societal Causes 


Daniel Bell (1960) has stated that 
ably the first large society to have chang 
its culture. Although we strive toward 


the United States is prob- 
е and innovation built into 
technological change, our 
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oal seems to be change for change’s sake, not for man's sake. 
Ernest Becker (1967) has noted that science has betrayed us be- 
cause it became an end in itself, and forgot that it was to serve 
man. Actually, it seems truer to say that man has betrayed him- 
self. Change for change’s sake, science becoming an end in itself— 
these were choices modern man made for himself against himself. 
To many of our young—and Keniston’s research indicates to 
many of our most intellectually capable—such a life is meaning- 
less and not worthy of commitment. To make the modern societal 
machinery function most efficiently, man has been relegated to a 
secondary position. His job becomes fragmented, since division of 
labor and specialization yield the ‘best’ results. But results-for- 
what is rarely asked. Keniston’s findings indicate that this situa- 
tion has already negatively affected a number of youths from the 
elite white sector of our society. Keniston attributes much of their 
alienation to our blind acceptance of and drive for change. It is 
this rapid change, he argues convincingly, that has fragmented 
our society and ultimately fragmented our families. This same 
thrust has pushed fathers deeper into their work and further from 
their families; it has accentuated a matrifocal tendency; it has 
contributed to the fragmentation of self and lack of commitment 
which the youths in Keniston’s study exhibited. ч 
The societal reasons behind the alienation of the hegre in our 
country are, in a sense, the opposite of those affecti eniston's 
youths. Yet the dehumanizing result is the same. The issue of 
paramount import in the alienation of the Negro today is the in- 
ability of our nation to change. We have changed technglogically 
without budging morally. That is, despite the technological inno- 
vation that moved us out of the rural realm, we are sti l as racist 
today as we were one hundred years ago. The Report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission (1968) deplores the continued exis- 
tence of the black ghetto: “ White institutions created i, white institu- 
tions maintain it, and white society condones tt (р. vii).” The accusing 
finger points at our society, at white racism. In doing this the 
report has made us aware, ho efully, that our society, not the 
ghetto, is responsible for the plight of the Negro. Our society 1s 
suffering from a type of societal schizophrenia which is related to 
the alienation we have viewed at two poles within our nation. On 
the one hand, our emphasis on technological change has been 
linked with the alienation of the youths in Keniston's study. On 
the other hand, our inability to change our values has contributed 
to the alienation of the American Negro. Common to the problem 
of each group is the fact that in each instance the human деше 
18 of secondary importance. Each of these groups 1s a victim o 
dehumanizing elements within our society. 
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In Search of a Solution. . . 


I have compared two uncommitted groups within our society, 
noted the similarities in their situation, and traced a source of 
their difficulties back to our society. In which direction does a 
solution lie? Is there a solution? Or must modern man remain 
helpless in front of his own creation? Much of our modern litera- 
ture is concerned with this very problem, and many writers feel 
LA the direction in which the solution is to be found. Norman 
О. Brown, in Life Against Death (1959), sees a solution ta our mod- 
ern problems in a resurrection of the body. Our society he views as 
repressive. As such it forbids union and integration. Dionysus 
(life) and Apollo (form) must live together in union. The Self in 
Transformation by Herbert Fingarette (1963) is an attempt to bring 
the idea of unity in Eastern thought together with Freudian 
theory. Implicit in this interesting work is an attempt to bring 
some unity to modern man. The movement needed now is one of 
integration, and not of further separation, fragmentation, and 
pluralism. To a large extent the hippies are suggesting the same 
thing. Their interest in eastern mysticism can easily be seen as a 
reaction against our present state of separatism, and as a longing 
for greater integration. 

But it is hopeless to believe that modern man can come to feel 
less fragmented unless his society becomes more meaningful and 
inter-related in his eyes. Hence societal integration is the real 
challenge. In this respect the plight of the black American is close- 
ly related to that of the white American. The future of the Negro 
15 inextricably tied to the future of white America. As I have indi- 
cated in my comparison, despite their economic stability, portions 


of the white American societ iencing situati 
f th y are already experiencing situations 
similar to those faced by blacks. Aa T 
The crux of the 


for all men, our nation will have 
ma economic, racial, etc. Traditionally this nation has 


The Importance of Black Leadership 


Since neither societal integration nor a common search for 
human dignity has been part of the American tradition, our solu- 
tion must be concerned with a radical departure from the values 
of our traditionally pluralistic social Structure. That our society 
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has leaned more toward assisting in the fragmentation and isola- 
tion of its citizenry is perhaps best and most disturbingly seen in 
the plight of the black man. In this sense the black’s present prob- 
lem is the major problem our nation must solve for the future. 

The present crisis in black leadership is of decisive impor- 
tance to our entire nation. The success or failure of the black’s 
quest for dignity may well indicate whether our nation will be 
capable and worthy of continued existence. It is necessary to 
realize exactly in which direction each sector of black leadership is 
pointing in order to understand to what degree each sector is 
dedicated to changing radically the values of this country in the 
manner previously described. Presently there appear two main 
forces in ek leadership: the militant black power advocates and 
the less ostentatious group typified by the NAACP, the SCLC, and 
individuals such as A. Philip Randolph. On the surface it would 
appear that the greatest potential for radical change would lie 
within the more militant black power camp. Yet despite their 
arguments in favor of violence (which is in the finest American 
tradition), leaders like Carmichael and H. Rap Brown do not 
articulate where they plan to go. Lewis Killian (1968) notes the 
vagueness in the term Black Power which in its origin was neither 
an ideology nor a program, but purely a slogan. Carmichael and 
Hamilton’s Black Power (1967) testifies that since its conception 
the term has yet to become identified as a real ideology or a real 
political program. Their book is more a justification than an ex- 
planation of the political basis of this term. —— a 

At this point some clarification of terminology is in order. 
The term “radical” is less ambiguous when defined in the context 
of making fundamental or root changes in our societal structure 
and values. I stress the goal over the means here. This is not to 
indicate, however, that any means will justify the end. The em- 
phasis is not on using extreme means, but is on having a radical 
end in view. (It is possible that only extreme methods will bring 
necessary change to our social structure, although one доре this 
will not be the case.) The advocacy of extreme means wit ws nih 
goal in sight should not be considered radical. The term " radica ' 
is often associated with black power when the word “‘violent a 
really intended. Carmichael and Hamilton state that cis vi 
achieve dignity and power by whatever means necessary. 1 15 
implicit каса to violence in Black Power has unjustly pan con- 
sidered radical. Despite the perfunctory mentioning of new eb 
the primary concern of this book is effective power politics. Á e 

egro, the authors maintain, must get the power that every sea 
ethnic group in our society has attained. At one time OF me M 
almost all of the means to power mentioned by Carmichael an 
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Hamilton have been employed by other ethnic groups in our na- 
tion. Hence Black Power says little that is new. Novel is only the 
idea that the Negro too should play power politics. 

Although Carmichael and Hamilton claim to reject the 
values of the white middle class, they give no new values and end 
up working with white middle class concepts and means. Since no 
new values are depicted, ends and means are often indistinguish- 
able. Carmichael and Hamilton begin to resemble the group they 
most vehemently detest. It is not Surprising that some critics of 
Black Power, like Paul Feldman (no date) and Bayard Rustin 
(1968), consider it to be a conservative direction. Rustin claims 
the movement is conservative because the emphasis is on self- 
help and local initiative, and against political action and national 
economic policies. 


‘Over forty years ago, Eduard Lindeman (1961), writing 


tion of the mind—not a mere exchange of power groups. His ob- 
servation is still valid. In Beyond the Melting Pot, Nathan Glazer and 


society. To expect Something different from a black power group 


18 unrealistic. Indeed this frag- 
menting our society. Th bee then ик 


tants who represent power group 
remains doubtful that such pow 
with the human dignity and integr 
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rapidly changing technological society—a society threatening 
human existence—so desperately needs. 
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Studies assessing the intellectual dispositions, academic 
careers, value systems, and personality characteristics of student 
activists are amassing. In the studies completed to date, activist 
students have been defined variously as members of the Students 
for a Democratic Society (Braungart, 1966), marchers in peace 
parades (Soloman and Fishman, 1964), protestors against univer- 
sity compliance with ranking students for the draft (Flacks, 1967), 
dissenters against university cooperation with the House un- 
American Activities Committee (Gamson, Goodman & Gurin, 
1967), organizers of the Vietnam Summer Project (Keniston, 
1968) and participants in the Berkeley Free Speech Movement 
(FSM) (Watts and Whittaker, 1966; Heist, 1966; Lyonns, 1965; 
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The positions taken by youth vis-a-vis contemporary issues 
provide a social laboratory in which commitment, rebellion, 
apathy, and disengagement can be studied. The present paper is 
Concerned with (a) extending our understanding of the antece- 
dents of activism as they may be inferred from students’ retrospec- 
tive descriptions of the child-rearing orientations and values of 
their рее and (b) identifying socialization practices differ- 

lally associated with diverging orientations toward political- 
social activism that could be identified in 1965-1966. 


he children. Fundamenta to the arguments for “law and order” 
and restoration of respect for authority" is the assumption that 
contemporary youth are lacking in internal controls because they 
were not disciplined sufficiently in their malleable years. Our data 
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instrumentality lacking in apathetic youth. 

The quality of activism is determined in large part by a sec- 
ond dimension relating to the acceptance or rejection of institutional 
authority and traditional societal values. At one end of this continuum 
we find the conforming young person who accepts the prevailing 
values of society, while the opposite pole is defined by young 
people who categorically reject traditional societal values and re- 
pudiate both personal and institutional authority. 

In accruing samples of young people to participate in this 
research, we attempted to recruit subjects representing different 
degrees of commitment, varying attitudes about institutional 
authority, and divergent ideological positions. Approaching ac- 
tivism in this more differentiated way, we studied the nature, 
scope, and patterns of political-social activity, moral orientations, 
ET socialization antecedents in samples of students recruited 
during 1965-66 from the University of California at Berkeley and 
from San Francisco State College, plus several groups of Peace 
AN trainees (Block et al., 1968; Haan et al., 1968; Smith et al., 

67). 


The Contact Samples 


Sampling strategies were designed (a) to identify activist 
students by virtue of criterion behaviors (arrest in the FSM sit-in, 
tutoring in the ghetto, participation in demonstrations, joining the 
Peace Corps) rather than solely by organizational affiliations, 
(b) to include activists varying in the degree to which their activ- 
ities involve overt rejection of institutional authority (those ar- 
rested in sit-ins vs. those working in the ghetto or joining the Peace 
Corps), and (c) to replicate findings and extend the generaliza- 
tions possible by conducting the study on two campuses differing 
in academic selectivity and in the prevalent socio-economic levels 
from which their students are drawn. 4 

Student activists were recruited from those arrested in the 
1964 Free Speech Movement sit-in at Berkeley and from partici- 
pants in the Experimental College, Tutorial Project, s hpm- 
munity Development Program at San Francisco State Coll еве. 

hree political groups from Berkeley representing ghee i E 
logical positions (members of the campus Democratic rà р ae i 
ican groups as well as the California Conservatives lor o itica 
Action) were included to extend the definition of activism Mum 
clude explicitly political behaviors. Both at Berkeley oe 1 an 

rancisco State College, students were selected randomly pum 
the registration files to constitute contrast samples against whic 
the activist samples could be compared. АП student samples ч 
restricted to sophomores, juniors, and seniors. Finally, a sample о 
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Peace Corps volunteers was included, anticipating that their com- 
mitments did not involve a challenge of institutional authority. In 
all, 1033 young people participated in this research. Demographic 
description of the various contact samples can be found in Smith 
et al., 1967. 


The Activism Samples 


From the total pool of subjects, relatively homogeneous sub- 
groups were identified to permit a more differentiated analysis of 
activism. It was apparent that neither formal membership, in- 
formal commitment to an ad hoc movement, or even arrest in the 
FSM sit-in provided an unambiguous indication of a student’s 
characteristic orientation to political-social action. The Berkeley 
random sample, for example, included a number of students who 
had sat in at Sproul Hall, but who left before arrests were made. 
Larger numbers had been active in the FSM crisis—picketing, 
attending FSM rallies, raising money for bail and other purposes. 
Also, among the FSM Participants differences existed in their 
Previous involvements with political-social issues. Accordingly, 
using the information available about the political-social behaviors 
of our participants, we defined five sub-groups according to the 
following criteria: 

_ Tnactives: young people who reported no participation in 
Political or social organizations or activities. They may be either 
socially isolated or career-oriented young people who have not 
ее themselves with campus organizations or ad hoc move- 

Conventionalists: young people who were fraternity or sororit 
members but who fell below the mean in their бан рап i 
protest activities (sit-ins, picketing, demonstrating, etc.) and in 
social service activities (tutoring, social a ency or hospital volun- 
teer work, helping the handicapped, etc.). The Conventionalists 
tend in these respects to follow the traditional college student 
stereotype, more concerned with social functions than with social 
action. 

Constructivists: young people whose i rvice 
were above the mean of the total sample i ohose eee ad pro- 
test activities fell below the mean. he Constructivists tend to 
commit themselves to restitutive work aimed at relieving social 
ills and are infrequently involved in organized protest. 


Dissenters: young people whose scores on protest activities 


oriented institutions. 
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Activists: young people whose scores on both social action 
and protest action fell above the means of the total sample. Note 
that we make a distinction between the Activist and the Dissenter. 
The Activist, according to our definition, is concerned about the 
plight of his fellow human beings and works to alleviate pain and 
poverty and injustice. At the same time, he is disillusioned with 
the status quo and involves himself in protest against policies and 
institutions that do not accord with his image of a just society. 


Research Procedures 


Students were contacted by letter describing the intent of the 
research and requesting their cooperation. Materials were mailed 
to those agreeing to pa The extent of participation, as 
evidenced by the return of completed materials was, overall, 
approximately fifty percent of the total sample. Obviously, results 
based on voluntary participation and representing only half the 
initial group must be interpreted with circumspection. 

The Child-rearing Practices Report (CRPR) (Block, 1965) 
was included in the assessment battery. The CRPR is composed 
of 91 items descriptive of child-rearing attitudes, behaviors, and 
values; it is administered in Q-sort format with a rectangular 
seven-step distribution. The СЕРЕ was administered in third 
person form with appropriate introductory stems: My mother 

." and “My father . . .”. Each subject completed Q-sorts for 
both parents unless death, divorce, or separation of the parents 
early in life made it an inappropriate task. 

Since our study did not include the parents themselves but 
was based on students’ perceptions of their parents’ values and 
attitudes, the causal relationships between different patterns of 
Socialization and different political-social orientations are more 
tenuous. These perceptions of parents, however, are important 
data in their own right in that they represent the child’s ширге. 
tation of his parents’ child-rearing intentions and values. We деч 
not rely only on this assertion of relevance, however, rine i 
lirst author has conducted subsequently a study of both m ent 
and parental responses to the CRPR. For a sample simi үе 
that of the present research, average correlations, corrected tor 


c Aes y 4 Depart: 

"In collaboration with Professor Robert Somers of the Sociology d child 
ment at the University of California, Berkeley, the first author gee t 
rearing data, in the Spring, 1968, using the Child Rearing сеч. ро 
гот 190 mothers апа 161 fathers of students who had been extensive T iheir 
viewed by Professor Somer’s research teams and classified on the basis E 
Political-social activities into activism groupings using EI a dents 
in the present study. In addition, CRPR ata were obtained from 140 stu 
Whose parents had contributed their own CRPR responses. 
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attenuation, were obtained between parent-child Q-sort for 
mother-child that ranged between .50 and .57, depending upon 
the reliability estimate used (.40 uncorrected), and that ranged 
between .46 and .53 for the father-child descriptions (.37 uncor- 
rected). The baseline correlation for random pairings of parent 
and child ranged between .27 and .31, corrected for attentuation 
(.22 uncorrected). Although the magnitude of the correlations is 
modest, cross validation at the level of the item content itself lends 
further justification to our attempt to relate perceptions of paren- 
tal socialization practices to political-social orientations. 


Results 


Two statistical approaches were used in the analysis of the 
CRPR responses: item analysis and the analysis of factor scores. 
At the item level, analyses of variance were completed separately 
for males and females in the five activism subgroups. These 
analyses yielded highly significant findings when the descrip- 
tions of both parents were compared across activist categories. For 
mothers, 19% of the items for the male sample and 20% of the 
items for the female sample were significant at or beyond the .05 
level of confidence. For fathers, the comparable figures were 17% 
for the male sample and 19% for the female subjects. These find- 
ings are reported in Smith et al., 1967. 

The second approach, to be reported here and believed to be 
the more Incisive, relied on factor analyses of the CRPR followed 
by analyses of variance tests of the resulting factor scores. All 
analyses were done separately for males and females. 

The Principal-components method of factor analysis was 


used with unities entered into the diagonals and was followed by 


Female-Mother, and Female-Father ielded 26 factors with eigen 
values in excess of 1.00 (a ву though arguable criterion 
widely accepted py factor analysts). For the fourth analysis, 

actors met this criterion. To simplify the sub- 
sequent analyses and resentation of results, the 26 factor solu- 
tion was selected for all four factor analyses and orthogonal factor 


scores were generated, normed to a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 10. 


tel 

Two tables giving factor loadings of the CRPR i h of the four 
factor analyses plus the complete [mes of the Orge ee have been 
deposited with the National oie Publications Service. Order Document 
NAPS 00825 from National Auxiliary ublications Service of the American Soci- 
ety for Information Science, c/o CCM Information Cor oration, 909 Third 
Avenue, New York, New York 10022. Remit in advance $3.00 for hotocopies or 
$1.00 for microfiche. E 
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The reader who expects factor analysis to sharply reduce the 
number of variables to be considered may well be surprised by the 
number of factors emerging from the CRPR analyses and, accord- 
ingly, an explanation is in order. The CRPR was constructed to 
tap many, both common and uncommon, dimensions of child- 
rearing behavior. Assessment techniques in the socialization area 
often reflect only narrow and stereotyped aspects of parent be- 
havior. Items were written into the СЕРЕ to sample important— 
but heretofore largely neglected—child-rearing attitudes as, for 
example, encouragement of the child’s curiosity, attitudes about 
daydreaming, or use of impersonal supernatural forces to control 
the behavior of the child. With this explicit orientation toward 
test construction, combined with a deliberate attempt to minimize 
redundancy in the item pool, it is not surprising that the factor 
yield is considerable. Furthermore, the Q-sort format of adminis- 
tration using a rectangular distribution maximizes discrimination 
and probably also affects the factor structure of the CRPR. 

Typically, in the twenty-two factor analyses of the CRPR 
that have been completed the first factor, after rotation, accounts 
for no more than 19% of the total variance. The number of factors 
extracted in the several factorial analyses of the CRPR is rather 
uniform, even across samples which are quite diverse—sam les of 
parents, of children, of different socio-economic levels, and from 
several different countries (Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
England, Holland, and the United States). Finally, the results of 
these factor studies have proven unusually stable when the defin- 
ing items themselves are compared across the different samples. 


Child-rearing Practices Compared 


The derived factor scores were evaluated by analysis of vari- 
ance to identify those factors reliably discriminating among the 
five activism groups. Tables 1 through 4 present the results of the 
analyses of variance. These tables indicate those factors for which 
significant differences were obtained as well as the factors that 
failed to discriminate among the groups. The insignificant factors 
are included because they, too, are revealing. Dimensions on 
which perceptions of parental practices were similar across groups 
are interesting in their own right, particularly in instances where 
they fail to confirm expectancies. m 

The number of differentiating factors ranges from 23% 


significant at or beyond the .05 level for the males’ descriptions of 


their fathers to 35% for descriptions of their mothers. The ne 
sample yields 27% of the factors significant at or Beyond 7A 
level for both mother and father descriptions. Because E 


score dimensions are uncorrelated with each other, these sets of 
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results may be viewed as especially significant (Sakoda, 1954). To 
distill the findings, Table 5 presents the mean scores of both 
parents on CRPR factors for the total sample, grouped with re- 
spect to pm areas of child rearing. Unique factors have not 
been included in this summary table. 

Because activism group, sex, and parent-role differences are 
all reflected in the socialization data, it is difficult to report the 
findings in a way that will not overwhelm the reader with com- 
parisons. We have chosen to focus on the overall results charac- 
terizing the activism groups, citing sex and parent-role differences 
within groups where they seem appropriate. In selecting dimen- 
sions for comment in the summaries that follow, all factors on 
which Scheffé tests showed reliable differences are included. Be- 
cause the conservative Scheffé test often leads to Type II errors, 
accepting the null hypothesis when in fact it is false, reference is 
also made to factors that yielded significant F-ratios, despite the 
failure of the Scheffé test to identify the extreme groups. In order 
to assess the salience of the various socialization dimensions within 
each activism group, factors emerging in at least three of the four 
analyses were rank ordered for each group in terms of their aver- 
aged standard scores and the five factors with the highest and 
lowest rank orders are cited in each case. 


The Inactives 


Overall, the Inactives characterized their parents rather 
neutrally with respect to the affective quality of the parent-child 
relationship. The parents were seen as being both most worried 

their children and, relative to the other groups, 


: ‘ as using anxiety arousal to 
control the behavior of their children; and this E ological 
mechanism, coupled with intrusive Supervision, augmented other 
techniques of discipline in the socialization of the Inactives. The 
somewhat anxious, suppres- 
apd conformity to parental 
йлн EE ity and to discourage steps 
toward individuation in their children. ү гз и 
buted to the parents of Inactives 
appears to be more true for males where the mothers emphasized 
early training and self-control for their sons and tended. to dis- 
courage both self-assertiveness and independence. Fathers of the 
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male Inactives were oriented toward punishments and discipline 
and concerned about conformity, according to the CRPR descrip- 
tions by their sons. These fathers were also most anxious about 
the health status of their sons. 

In summary, the parents of Inactives were depicted as being 
concerned about conformity, obedience, and docility. Their de- 
mands were primarily for “good” behavior rather than for 
achievement or independence as shown by the rank ordering or 
the standardized factor scores in terms of their salience for the 
Inactives. The five factors ranked highest in terms of the overall 
means are: Worry about Child’s Health, Emphasis on Conformity, Con- 
trol by Anxiety Induction, Prohibition of Self-expression, and Suppression 
of Sex. The five factors ranked lowest in terms of their overall 
means are: Prohibition of Teasing, Emotional Involvement, Emphasis on 
Early Achievement of Physiological Controls, Encouragement of Indepen- 
dence, and Emphasis on Achievement. 


The Conventionalists 


The Conventionalists described relationships with their 
parents most positively and felt their parents were emotionally 
involved in their parental roles. The child-rearing orientation of 
Conventionalists’ parents emphasizes (according to their young) 
socially-appropriate behavior, independence, achievement, and 
obedience. These parental demands were invoked with clarity (see 
scores on Structuring of Responsibilities) and enforced with a variety 
of disciplinary techniques, ranging from physical punishment to 
psychological mechanisms of control. The Conventional 
parents scored highest on Punishment. Orientation, Intrusive Contro $ 
Guilt Induction as well as the selective use of rewards and punish- 
ments (although the last factor was not significant). The parents 
of Conventionalists were described as suppressing Sex but vere 
more tolerant of aggression—physical aggression in males аро 
verbal aggression in both sexes. Despite the circumscription O 
behavior in many areas, the parents of Conventionalists were seen 
as moderately accepting of self-assertiveness, and as оо e 
the needs of their children for privacy. More ne ie ced 
group, these parents were described as demanding = E on. 
of insistence on socially-appropriate behavior bes dua 
phasis on achievement and assumption of responsibii ds A 

The pattern of factor scores for the two sexes suggest ане 
child-rearing orientations of Conventionalists pron ы 
most differentiated in terms of sex role. For n e DH d. 
ists, parental socialization seems most focused upon o be inde. 
ment of assertive masculinity. Males were спорове Bee hen 
pendent; self-expression and aggression were accep 
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than was true of female Conventionalists. Both mothers and 
fathers of the Conventionalist males scored highest on the dimen- 
sion of Suppression of Sex and the various factors reflecting disciplin- 
ary practices were somewhat more salient for males than for 
females in the Conventionalist group. 

The parents of female Conventionalists appear to emphasize 
sex-typed behavior in their daughters as reflected in their highest 
scores on the dimensions of Suppression of Aggression and Prohibition 
of Self-expression. The parents also emphasize achievement and 
encourage competition in their daughters, an unexpected depar- 
ture from the traditional definition of the feminine role but ex- 
plainable, perhaps, if one recalls the sorority affiliations of these 
young women, possibly an expression of social ambition in these 
families. 

In summary, the conventional orientation of students in this 
group seems to have been achieved through identification with 
parents who themselves adhere to traditional societal values. The 
socialization of the Conventionalists emphasizes classical Protes- 


onventionalists are: Prohibition of Teasing, Opposition to Child’s 
Secre Needs, Worry about Child’s Health, Control Qe Induction, 
and Emphasis on Self-control. The child training of the Convention- 
alists appears to have been accomplished more by precept than by 
P ku a learning context that was described as caring and 


The Constructivists 


rearing a that values о 


~ 
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the use of anxiety induction; however, they were low on the 
dimension of guilt induction relative to the other groups. 

Parental restrictions of spontaneity seemed to be related 
more to self-assertive behaviors than to physical aggression where 
Conventionalists’ parents were rated as least suppressive. Again, 
the results are most readily summarized by listing the five factors 
ranked in terms of salience for the Constructivists: Punishment 
Orientation, Positive Evaluation of the Parent-child Relationship, Pro- 
hibition of Self-expression, Control by Anxiety Induction, and Emphasis 
on Conformity. The five factors which the Constructivists placed 
lowest are: Control by Guilt Induction, Emphasis on Achievement, Worry 
about Child’s Health, Suppression of Aggression, and Naive Faith in 
Child’s Dependability. The relatively high positive evaluation of the 
parental relationships despite the restrictiveness noted in parental 
practices indicates that little overt rebellion has been directed 
against these parents, at least not at this time in the life histories 
of the Constructivist young people. The altruistic volunteer activ- 
ities in which the Constructivists engage seem to be consistent 
with the parental values according to which they have been raised. 


The Activists 


Affectively, the Activists are not reliably distinguished from 
the other groups: they describe the parent-child relationship in 
somewhat negative terms, admitting to conflict with parents and 
feeling that they may have disappointed their parents. At the same 
time, however, they describe their parents as moderately involved 
in their parental roles. i ы 

In their maturity demands, the Activists’ parents are similar 
to the Conventionalists’ in that both tend to emphasize indepen- 
dence, responsibility, and early maturity. However, the parents of 
Activists diverged from the Conventionalists (and were more like 
the Constructivists) in their de-emphasis of achievement and com- 
petition. As might be expected, the parents of Activists were ae 
in their demands for conformity, tending rather to encourage the 
individuation and independent judgment of the child. 7 

The parents of Activists were described as most sup IN 
of aggression and as most prohibiting of teasing, althoug di x 
епсез in teasing behavior did not reliably distinguish Abi: the 
groups. Activists’ parents were seen as accepting of sexua € 
ity and encouraging of self-expressiveness. They were perceive 
Most tolerant of the child’s secrecy and privacy needs. A 

In terms of discipline, the Activists’ parents were agree 
as low on Punishment Orientation with its emphasis = м е Г 
ence, docility, and use of physical punishments. oe و‎ 
mechanisms of control, Anxtety Induction and Intrusive Control, 
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also significantly less often relied upon. Rather, there is a ten- 
dency, although not significant, for Activists' parents to be more 
oriented to non-physical punishments (isolation, withdrawal of 
privileges, etc.) for enforcing their demands. 

Differential training emphases ascribed to parents by male 
and female Activists indicate that less pressure is characteristic 
of the upbringing of girls. Activist women described the parent- 
child relationship as less emotionally involved, less oriented to 
discipline, less concerned with achievement and competition, and 
less inhibiting of self-assertiveness than did the males. Parents of 
women were seen, however, as more suppressive of sex, and 
posed to secrecy and privacy needs. For male Activists, the 
ents appeared to be relatively more oriented to the suppression of 
aggressive behaviors. 

In summary, the parents of Activists encourage their children 
to be independent and responsible, qualities shared to some 
degree with parents of Conventionalists. Diverging from the Con- 
ventionalists, the parents of Activists were described as encourag- 
ing the child's differentiation and self-expressiveness, with disci- 
pline per se being less critical. Activists’ parents tended to be 
unaccepting of aggression. The factors accorded most salience in 
the socialization of Activists are: Suppression of Aggression, Encour- 
ges of Independence, Emphasis on Early Achievement of Physiological 


Intrusive Control, Suppression of Sex, Control by Anxiety Induction, and 
Opposition to Child's dre Needs. Like the Eun of Convert 
ists, the Activists’ parents appear to be preparing their young to 
lead Wa ces autonomous lives, but in accordance with inner- 
directed goals and values rather than externally defined roles. 


Dissenters 


Dissenters evaluate the 


the affective quality of the parent-child relationship. This factor 
includes items i 


of criticism and disap ointment, authoritar 
of respect for the child, absence of intimacy, 
ciation. The negative evaluation given by Dis 


early maturity relative to the other Sroups, while pressing at the 
same time for achievement and encouraging competition. They 
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appear to stress self-expression and individuation of the young, 
while opposing the secrecy and privacy needs of their children. 
Dissenters described their parents as low in their emphasis on 
анана and punishment, and neither were they said to control 
the child by invoking anxiety. 

The Dissenters’ parents diverge most markedly from the par- 
ents of Activists in their opposition to the child’s secrecy and 
privacy needs. Although not significant, the means of the two 

roups were at opposite extremes on Encouraging Independence and 

mphasis on the Early Achievement of Physiological Controls, with 
Dissenters’ pon de-emphasizing these dimensions. The de- 
scriptions of Activist and Dissenter parents converged on the 
dimensions of conformity where both are low relative to other sub- 
groups, in their encouragement of self-expression, in their lesser 
use of psychological mechanisms to control the child, and in the 
negative evaluation ascribed to parent-child relationships, partic- 
ularly by the Dissenters. 

Male and female Dissenters characterized their parents' 
child-rearing attitudes in rather similar ways. Dissenting women 
said their fathers were more involved emotionally in the parent- 
child relationship, and indicated that self-expression was more 
acceptable than for the males. Male Dissenters were most negative 
in their affective evaluations of the parent-child relationship, and 
saw their mothers as more permissive relative to punishments and 
self-control while also being most opposed to secrecy in their sons. 

In summary, the child-rearing of the Dissenters’ parents 
appeared somewhat lacking in coherence. The most salient child- 
rearing dimensions for the Dissenters, judged by the rank ordering 
of the factors are: Opposition to Child's Secre eeds, Prohibition of 
Teasing, Emphasis on Achievement, Suppression of Aggression, and Emo- 
tional Involvement. The least salient factors for the Dissenters are: 
Positive Parent-child Relationship, Control by Anxiety Induction, Punish- 
ment Orientation, Emphasis on Self-control, and Worry about Child’s 
Health. It is perhaps not surprising that this pattern of indulgence 
and permissiveness—conjoined with an interest in achievement, 
encouragement of competition, and opposition to the child’s is m 
vacy needs—results in the conflicted, unsatisfying parental rela- 
tionship described by the Dissenting young. 


Inferred Levels of Parental Ego Functioning Compared 


To provide an overall index of ego functioning as expressed 
in the C PR, the items were classified according to Loevinger's 
definitions of ego levels (Loevinger, 1966) by three raters mor 
oughly familiar with her system. The ego stages Кре у 

oevinger are: the Presocial stage in which the individual mus 
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learn to distinguish self from non-self; the Impulse-ridden stage 
which is marked by inadequate control of impulse ; the Opportunis- 
lic stage wherein the individual is exploitative and fears exploita- 
tion as well; the Conformist stage in which rules are internalized 
and even idealized; the Conscientious stage which is marked by 
access to introspection, self-consciousness, and internalized moral 
imperatives; the Autonomous stage in which conflicts are faced 
squarely and consciously, and the autonomy needs of others are 
accepted; and the highest level, the Integrated stage in which the 
person “proceeds beyond coping with conflict to reconciliation of 
conflicting demands, and, where necessary, renunciation of the 
unattainable, beyond toleration to the cherishing of individual 
differences, beyond role differentiation to the achievement of a 
sense of integrated identity” (Loevinger, 1966, p. 200). 

Raters were instructed to categorize each CRPR item with 
respect to the level of parental ego functioning implied when that 
Item is placed at the “Most Characteristic" end of a Q-sort con- 
tinuum. Judges were encouraged to omit CRPR items that could 
not be rated in terms of ego level; ten items were judged irrelevant 
or ambiguous by this criterion. High inter-rater agreement was 
achieved, with two of three raters agreeing on their placements of 
76 or 83.5% of the items; of these, perfect agreement across all 
three judges was found for 30 or 33% of the items. Fifteen items 
on which the judges disagreed were excluded from the scales, in 
addition to the ten that were judged unrateable. No item was 
included оп more than one ego scale. 

1 Within the Loevinger System, which is based on responses to 
ак ешепое Сепрјенов Test, the formal aspects of the subjects’ 
ponses (level of abstraction, sense of qualification, conceptual 
complexity, etc.) are evaluated in addition to the areas of con- 


scious concern. In adapting her system to the CRPR where the 
statements are of a relatively uni 


› particularly at the more mature levels 
item could be rated at the Inte- 


grated or Autonomous levels, but other Stages and intermediate 


levels were represented. 

The CRPR responses of each s 
the five different ego scales by a 
at each ego level and weighting them according to the Q-sort 
category (from 1 to 7) to which the respondent had assigned each 


ubject were scored on each of 


Scale consists of 10 items; therefore, i 
10 to 70, the upper limit to be reached onl 
all 10 items composing that scale in the "Most Characteristic” 
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Q category. Scores on each of the five ego level scales were stan- 
dardized and analyses of variance were done to evaluate group dif- 
ferences in level wi parental ego functioning as it can be inferred 
from CRPR descriptions by offspring. Table 6 presents the stan- 
dardized ego level scores for the several groups. 

The results of the ego level analyses cohere well with the 
factor score interpretations. The Dissenters’ descriptions of 
parents are highest on the Opportunistic ego level which is expressed 
in child rearing practices that are impulse dominated, expedient, 
exploitive of the child, and reveal immaturity in the parental char- 
acter structure. The scores of the same-sex parents at the Op- 
porma level were significantly higher for the Dissenter group. 

he Conformity stage of ego development was most representative 
of the parents of Inactives and least descriptive of the parents of 
Activists, according to the descriptions of their young. Within the 
child-rearing context, features of the Conformity Stage reveal a 
concern with external rules and standards, the use of shame to 
enforce these rules, and more superficial interpersonal relation- 
ships. Scores at the Conformity level achieved significance only for 
males’ descriptions of mothers and fathers in the Inactive (high) 
and Activist (low) groups. At the transitional stage, Conformity- 

onscientious, the Activists’ parents were adjudged highest while 
the Conventionalists were significantly lower in all analyses ex- 
cept the Female-Father. This Stage reflects a child-rearing con- 
cern with externals but with a parallel self-conscious but vague 
awareness of inner feelings and anxieties. The Conscientious Stage 
was more characteristic of parents of Activists, according to the 
students perceptions, and significant differences were found for 
both mother and father descriptions given by male Activists. In- 
actives described their parenta as significantly lower. Within the 
child-rearing context, the Conscientious Stage is reflected in en- 
eee the development of internalized rules and standards, 
the use of guilt as a technique of socialization, and the develop- 


intensive and conscientious. The Conscientious-Autonomy level, the 
highest level of ego functioning assessable using the CRPR, was 
more characteristic of the parental descriptions provided by the 

oth parents of male Activists were 


КА е parents of male Inactives were sig- 
nificantly lower on the Conscientious- 


as concern with the development of internalized standards that 
was characteristic of the Conscientious Stage. 


- 


= 


ЯС 
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Although these data are based on the students’ perceptions of 
parental practices, the results were cross-validated in Block’s 
study of parents themselves referenced earlier. In that study, as 
here, Block found that parents of Inactives scored highest at the 
Conformity Stage, and that parents of Activists scored highest on 
the Conscientious and Conscientious-Autonomy levels with the Inactives 
scoring lowest. These results exactly replicate those presented 
above based on student perceptions. Both the parents of Con- 
structivists and Dissenters scored high at the Opportunistic Stage 
but the differences were not significant as was true also for the 
Conformity-Conscientious levels where the Activists were highest. 

From these results, we can conclude that the parents of 
Activists, in the restricted sense of our definition (which was 
developed in the early stages of the confrontationist era), see them- 
selves and are seen by their children as functioning at more ma- 
ture ego levels, as defined by Loevinger, than the parents of 
students with other political-social orientations. 


Comparison with Other Studies 


The results of this study, based on the perceptions of parental 
child-rearing practices by their young, are consistent with those 
gained from studies of parents themselves (Flacks, 1967; Schedler, 
1966). Flacks found that parents of student activists “place greater 
stress . . . on opportunity for self-expression, and tend to de- 
emphasize or positively disvalue personal achievement, conven- 
tional morality and conventional religiosity (p. 68). Parents of 
non-activists expressed “conventional orientations toward 
achievement, material success, sexual morality, and religion," 
according to Flacks (1967, p. 68). Schedler (1966) found activists 
parents to be significantly more tolerant of unconventional behav- 
lor and more permissive, as defined by allowing the child auton- 
omy in decision making, than were parents of non-activists. 
Mothers of activists were less strict while fathers of activists were 
not differentiated by strictness in Schedler's study. | 

In the study of parents of Berkeley students recently = 

leted and cited earlier, Block has replicated many of the essentia 
indings reported here: Parents of Activists described tidal 
parent-child conflict while a more positive evaluation was e у 
Constructivists. Suppression of aggression, a rational = ei € 
punitive) approach to discipline, de-emphasis of ey B em 
competition, encouragement of independence ше e p A na 
for responsible, mature behavior were found to c et А e 
child-rearing orientations of the parents of d s i 
addition, the parents of Activists described their E нны ля 
ways that differed from the descriptions ues жое, 

issenters and that paralleled results reported here: 
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parents were more inconsistent in their demands, were less ra- 
tional in their disciplinary practices, were less restrictive of the 
child, and placed less emphasis on independence and maturity. 

Methodologically, the confluence of findings from direct 
studies of parents with those reported here based on student ap- 
praisals of parental child-rearing practices offers justification for 
using this approach when parent samples cannot be assessed 
directly. The obtained replication for the several activism groups 
of salient distinguishing features derived from the student percep- 
tions to the results obtained from samples of parents argues for the 
validity of young adults’ evaluations of parental socialization 
practices. 


Psychological vs. Sociological Antecedents 


Reassured by the convergence of the findings, we can now 
confront issues regarding the interpretation of the relationships 
found between constellations of Socialization practices and 
political-social protest. The sociologist Lipset (1968) has sug- 
gested that the attempts by psychologists to relate activism and 
parental child-rearing practices are unconvincing because “the 


nates family life and decisions. Conversely, conservative activists 
tend to come from families with more strict relationships between 
Parents and children, and in which the father plays a dominant 
controlling role. But to a considerable extent these differences cor- 


г о prove that 
such factors play an independent role in determining the political 


1 ic, religious, and itical- їгоп- 
ments. This has not yet been done (pp. Кж таи 


й Lipset is, of course, correct in reminding us of a confounding 
ol psychological and Sociological sources 
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The “unconfounding” analysis to be reported used only the 
non-activist Conventionalist and the Activist sub-groups since 
analyses of variance had demonstrated that these two groups were 
not significantly different with respect either to occupational or 
educational levels of the parents. There was, however, a dispro- 
portionately higher number of Jews in the Activist group. In order 
to match these two sub-groups as closely as possible, all Jews were 
excluded from the analyses in order to evaluate Lipset’s assertions 
that the permissive, maternally-dominated environment found to 
characterize the homes of protest-oriented students was a mani- 
festation of child-rearing practices that are basically and uniquely 
Jewish. 

The non-Jewish students in the Conventionalist and Activist 
sub-groups were compared with respect to the child-rearing atti- 
tudes attributed to parents, using t-tests to evaluate the reliability 
of differences. The results of this analysis are presented in Table 7. 

These results in which religious, educational, and occupa- 
tional differences between the Conventionalists and Activists have 
been controlled reproduce the essential findings reported earlier 
characterizing the differences between these two groups as a 
whole.* The parents of the Conventionalists are portrayed as more 
concerned with achievement, competition, docility, and obedi- 
ence. The parents of non-Jewish Activists are revealed as less 
controlling, less punishing (with the exception of the fathers of 
females who are more punishing), and less concerned with 
achievement. They are more suppressive of both verbal and physi- 
cal aggression, and they emphasize early maturity. \ 

It is instructive, also, to examine the dimensions on which the 
parents were described similarly by the Activist and Conventional 
students. The factors on which no differences were found—despite 
respectable N’s (35 and 38, respectively)—in any of the ord 
analyses of the two matched groups include: Encouragement of In d 
pendence and Responsibility; Emotional Involvement with Child; a i- 
zation via Explicit Rewards and Punishments; Control by Anxiety induc- 
tion; Naive Faith in Child’s Dependability; and Subservience to Spouse. 

n addition, no differences were found on the following dud in 
three of the four analyses: Emphasis on Self-control, Emphasis on d 
Qbropriate Behavior, Emphasis on Conformity vs. E Г 

position to Child's Secrecy Needs. Clearly, both the Conven 


8-9 


: mples 
“After excluding students with Jewish akg О Ше Completed to 
t-tests of socio-economic status and educational ac ар redefined. For the 


etermine if the samples remained comparable after ignifi 

s signifi- 
end e sample mae ml и te male same he only Sanh 
cant finding was that the mothers of Activists tended to 


P < .05) than were the mothers of Conventionalists. 
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TABLE 7 
COMPARISON OF NON-JEWISH CONVENTIONALISTS 
AND Activist GROUPS ON CRPR Factors 


Level of 
Conventionalists Activists Significance 
Males’ Mothers Descriptions (N = 38) (N = 35) 
Suppression of Child’s 
Sexual Impulses 54.2 46.5 at 
Suppression of Aggression 47.6 52.6 2 
Firm Discipline 54.3 48.0 ad 
Emphasis on Achievement 51.2 46.7 10 
Psychological Manipulation 
of Child 46.5 50.9 10 
Males’ Fathers Descriptions (N = 35) (N = 32) 
Firm Discipline 51.4 46.7 05 
Emphasis on Achievement 53.3 46.5 01 
Suppression of Child’s 
Sexual Impulses 54.8 48.6 05 
Intrusive Control 52.1 46.9 05 
Control by Guilt Induction 53.8 49.3 10 
Emphasis on Early 
Physiological Controls 48.4 53.2 10 
Emphasis on Self Control 53.6 47.4 05 
Prohibition of Teasing 47.3 52.1 -10 
Females’ Mothers Descriptions T -2 N = 37 
Negative Evaluation of Parent- БК, 
child Relationship 45.1 50.6 05 
ition уз. Encouragement 
of Self-expression 53.1 48.3 05 
Emphasis on Achievement 52.7 47.9 .05 
Intrusive Control 52.3 46.2 .01 
Emphasis on Early s 
Physiological Control 54.0 49.5 10 
Suppression of Aggression 54.5 50.6 05 
Females’ Fathers Descriptions = 
Firm Discipline = i4 « S: F is 01 
Orientation to Non- і i 
physical Punishments 
Encouragement of Competition He ә 01 
Over-conscientious Parenthood 52.7 47.4 05 


ists and the Activists see their parents as emphasizing maturity, 
ehavioral limits. 

These results based on samples that are comparable with 

and religious variables 

he explanatory power of 


; ӨШ, A second line of evidence 
against the causal significance of demographic variables per se 


(granted as we do not, that demographic variables can ever have 
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direct, theoretically interpretable causal significance) is provided 
by the results of the within-activism group comparisons presented 
earlier. Although differences in mt erin orientations were 
found to exist, the Activists and Dissenters did not differ signifi- 
cantly with respect to socio-economic or educational levels. The 
religious backgrounds of students in the two protest-prone cate- 
gories were not significantly different, and the average ratings of 
parents’ radicalism-conservatism were also similar. Despite these 
similarities on the usual demographic indices, significant differ- 
ences on the CRPR were found генй the Activist and Dissenter 
groups. Again, it follows that differences in religion, education, 
socio-economic status, or political ideology cannot be invoked to 
explain the divergences in child-rearing orientations that were 
found to discriminate the two activist sub-groups. 

These results suggest that demographic characteristics may 
not be as potent as Lipset (together with other sociologists) has 
assumed in determining the differences in socialization practices 
found to distinguish activists’ parents. Certainly socio-economic 
and educational levels, religious orientations, together with 
ecological variables, personality dispositions, and parental value 
orientations conjoin to pattern the parental socialization practices 
and so to define the learning matrix in which the child develops 
and matures. Alone, however, these indices cannot be considered 
determinative. 


Differentiating among Activists 


The classification of the sample into sub-groups representing 
different political-social orientations has not only helped to dem- 
onstrate the independent role of socialization variables, as shown 
above, but has resulted, also, in more discriminating descriptions 
of students with different political-social orientations. The diver- 
gence between the Activist and Dissenter sub-groups is perhaps 
the most interesting, not only because this distinction has not been 
made previously in the literature but also because the change 
the character of student protest in the years since the inception o 
this study stresses the outer limits of dissent as measured Ber 

he present study may be only tangentially relevant for a under- 
standing of the new student generation. The differences ayon 
the Activists and Dissenters presented here may, however, provide 
а basis for extrapolation to the new “Confrontationist poem. 
tion. Developing such extrapolations is beyond the Aie Y find 
Present paper but the adventurous reader so incline adio Я 
Some help for his predictions in some additional Баран зл 
the two activist sub-groups with respect to family backg 
Variables, 
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Rebellion vs. Concordance with Parents 


Perhaps not surprisingly, the Dissenters were found to be 
more frequently in rebellion against the political-social ideologies 
of their parents than were the Activists. Table 8 compares the 

litical preferences of the parents of Activists and Dissenters, 
Significantly more mothers (р <.05) and fathers (p < .10) of the 
Dissenters were rated as conservative in their political ideologies. 
Block (1968) found that, within the political spectrum of the Left, 
gross disjunction between the political-social attitudes of young 
people and those of their parents is associated with less integrated 
personality functioning, particularly for women. Among the Dis- 


TABLE 8 
COMPARISON OF PARENTAL POLITICAL PREFERENCES 


FOR ACTIVIST AND DISSENTER GROUPS 
س‎ M ÁANDUANSENTERSGROUPS:. 00 O 


Political Preference of Father 


(N = 235) 
Conservative Moderate Liberal-Radical 
Л Ornate, 1: LIDCTal-NACICAF - 
Activist 8 42 37 
Dissenter 30 65 53 


Chi-square = 5.04 


р < .10 
= D NS o M - 


Political Preference of Mother 


(N = 235) 
4% КОО tl MEL 
Activist 4 46 37 


57 69 
Chi-square = 7.99 


uua: Ое... n 


Dissenter 22 


{ i 886515 that Dissenters аге in greater 
rebellion against parental attitudes than Activists who exhibit 
concordance across generational boundaries. It might be antici- 
pated that studies of today’s student demonstrators, more extreme 
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now on the dimension of protest, would reveal even greater dis- 


E between parent and student attitudes than was found 
ere. 


Parental Permissweness 


The second distinction to be made between the Activists and 
Dissenters involves the notion of permissiveness and its applicabil- 
ity to the parental child-rearing orientations of activists. When the 
descriptions of student protesters’ parents are compared with the 
stereotype of permissiveness ascribed to these parents by the lay 
press, it is apparent that the newspaper interpretation is reason- 
ably correct in regard to the Dissenters’ origins but is quite wrong 
regarding the Activists. Lo 

The data from this study indicate that permissiveness, with its 
corollary laissez-faire attitudes, is more characteristic of the 
parents of Dissenters. Dissenters’ parents were described as mak- 
ing relatively minimal demands upon the child for independent 
mature behavior, being laissez-faire with respect to limits and 
discipline, being tolerant of self assertiveness, and de-emphasizing 
self-control. These parental practices have been subsumed under 
the permissive label as it has been popularly understood and, ac- 
cordingly, permissiveness does seem an appropriate description of 
the socialization practices experienced by the Dissenters. The 
departures from permissiveness for these parents are in the areas 
of aggression, opposition to secrecy, and concern with competition 
and achievement. эм 

In contrast, the parents of Activists make more demands 
upon their children, particularly for independence, for responsible 
and mature behaviors. They are unaccepting of aggression, both 
physical and verbal. Although low in punishment orientation, 
Activists’ parents tend to respond to misbehaviors—but with non- 
physical rather than physical punishments. These perceived pa- 
rental behaviors are not consistent with permissiveness. Rather 
these parents seem to have imparted to their young a reasonably 
coherent set of expectations, consistent with parental values, A 
manner that maintains parental dignity. Activists’ parents E a 
considered permissive in the sense that they encourage the in А 
viduation and self-expression of the child, are more TAL 
sexuality, and reject harsh punitive disciplinary met р "t ow 
though these latter parental practices and geben бе 0 n 
concept of permissiveness in the circumscribed y: او ی ا‎ 
re-definition) provided by Benjamin Spock, they ies ; d 
tantly from the concept as more generally, loosely, irm E 
natingly used today. The Activists, like the cob d 
tionalists, see their parents as attempting to prepare 
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responsible, independent lives. This coherent set of expectations 
seems lacking in the Dissenters’ perceptions of their parents. 

These aggregated results, conjoined with the differences in 
ego functioning of Activist and Dissenter parents noted in the 
previous section, offer rather convincing evidence that parents of 
Activists (using the restricted definition of Activist given here) are 
seen as more differentiated with respect to ego functioning than 
are parents of Dissenting (and Non-activist) students. Their rela- 
tively more mature ego functioning appears to be manifested in a 
more coherent chil -rearing philosophy that is involved with 
respect for both self and child. The learning context established 
by Activists’ parents appears to rely on rational, cognitive prin- 
ciples of learning, and the perceived goals of socialization appear 
to be an ndent, mature, self-knowing child. Were it not for 
the t confirmation of these results found in Block’s 
study of parents themselves, it might be argued that the less 
charitable picture of parents rtrayed by the Dissenters might 
be an attempt to retrospective у justify their own rebellion. This 
interpretation does not appear to be warranted on the basis of the 
external validation of these results that has been offered. 

y findings taken in toto imply that generalizations about 
activists are not valid for all student demonstrators. Participants 
in student protests have been shown to be heterogeneous, and dis- 
tinctions of consequence have been found between Activists and 

ssenters. Similarly, heterogeneities have been found to charac- 
terize non-active students as documented by the differences be- 
tween the Inactives and the Conventionalists. Respect for these 


diversities should result in better understanding and more articu- 
lated predictions. 
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BLOCK, GERALD Н. Alienation—black and white, or the uncommitted ге- 
visited. Journal of Social Issues, 1969, XXV, No. 4, 129-141. 


The research of Kenneth Keniston's The Uncommitted and Eliot Liebow's 
Tally’s Corner is utilized to compare similarities in alienated white Harvard 
students and black streetcorner men. The sufferings of each group are then 
related to their societal origins where a common causality is described. With 
reference to a solution, recent literature and a movement are viewed. Working 
with the values indicated by these sources and the concept of the Negro as the 
**weathervane of the future,” the present crisis in black leadership is described. 
From this discussion, an attempt is made to indicate in which way the term 
radical is being misused, and in which direction our nation must turn for new 
and viable values. 


BLOCK, JEANNE H., HAAN, N. and SMITH, M. B. Socialization correlates ( 
of student activism. Journal of Social Issues, 1969, XXV, No. 4, 143-177. 


University students and Peace Corps volunteers, differentiated according to 
political-social orientations, were compared in terms of the socialization Ке 
tices attributed to their parents. Factor scores derived from the Block Child 
Rearing Practices Report revealed significant differences in patterns of socializa- 
tion reported by the five activism groups. Political-social Inactives indicated their 
parents emphasized conformity, obedience, and docility; Conventionals’ parents 
were concerned with achievement, responsibility, obedience, and conformit = 
classical Protestant virtues; Constructivists described the parent-child relationship 
most positively despite somewhat repressive child-rearing methods; рд 
parents encouraged independence, differentiation, self-expression, an уе 
unaccepting of aggression; Dissenters’ parents were described as highly invo ved 
emotionally with their children, emphasizing achievement, pea an 
encouraging self-expression. Differences in levels of ego develo = с M 
teristic of parents in the several groups were also found. Sociologica ee x 
tions of activists’ socialization experiences were challenged by results o taines 
when demographically homogeneous activist and non-activist subgroups wer 
compared. 


de. , ial 
DEUTSCH, MARTIN. Organizational and conceptual barriers to socia 
change. Journal of Social Issues, 1969, XXV, No. 4, 18. 


The problem of the role of the social scientist in helpin 
tional mi change, with particular reference to the oV concern а 
changes in our society, is explored. Two major ел life experiences of 
ligence, and the impact of race and class membership on t which the social 
individuals—are discussed, with consideration of the impac' 


scientists’ published findings and theories дсй 10 iones E eei. 
social processes, and the changing role of the socia if with increasing our under- 
Necessarily, the social scientist must occupy himse Ego КЫСЫ inflaenpe the 
standing of environment in order to maximize those io ME influence seems 
positive development of individuals and to — E eal бошоо! 
most negative. Further, the new knowledge must be guided’ р 

barriers and into the structures of our social institutions. 


g to bring about ra- 


RIEGEL, KLAUS F. History as а nomothetic science. Journal of Social Issues, 
1969, XXV, No. 4, 99-127. 


Traditional, idiographic approaches to historical study are contrasted with 
a nomothetic analysis of e developments, using the history of philosophy 
and the sciences as examples. qe qp о modern reinterpretations 
of the concepts of causality and time, the paper considers the implications for 
historical explanation of five theoretical and research models in lopmental 
psychology. paper concludes with a comparison of the potentials of the 


various models, in terms of their relative emphasis on psyc ical vs. socio- 
logical factors, their explanatory power and deterministic qualities. The author 
concludes that the intermediate models are least ex t seem to be most 


promising as shown by recent studies of relational networks and information 
retrieval systems. 


TAJFEL, HENRI. Cognitive aspects of prejudice. Journal of Social Issues, 1969, 
XXV, No. 4, 79-97. 


There is at present a marked revival, both in the scientific and in the semi- 
popular literature, of attempts to analyze the psychological aspects of intergroup 
hostility in terms of their determinants in the evolutionary history of the species 
and/or in unconscious motivation. It is argued that both these approaches are 
neither heuristic nor relevant to social action in relation to a problem — 
must be primarily regarded as a psychological correlate of a large-scale n 
phenomenon. Prejudice is discussed in the paper from the point of view of its role 
in the adaptive cognitive functioning of man, and three relevant йе ис 
cesses are considered in some detail: categorization, assimilation, and the searc 
for coherence. 


i ibuti hology to peace. 
WHITE, RALPH K. Three not-so-obvious contributions of psyc! 
Journal of Social Issues, 1969, XXV, No. 4, 23-39. 
licy-makers 
ogical truths 


cated. This paper discusses some of the problems d 
but focuses rather on three Ba ao gn psychologica 
First, as a corollary to the work o 2 Ана. (em: 
we Americans should concern ourselves with what is right Mo EM [s 
Second, we should examine ways of reducing the rper У type wars. And 
territorial self-images which are involved in most mirro: Be Деу than the 
third, the illusion that people in another ОРНУ Po wishful thinking whic 
actually are must be seen as the indulgent and harmful 


it is. 


WICKER, ALLEN W. Attitudes versus actions. Journal of Social Issues, 1969, 

XXV, No. 4, 41-78. 

The importance of attitude-behavior relati ips is discussed in terms of 
conceptual, validational, and social considerations. paper reviews studies 
in which verbal and overt behavioral responses to the same attitude object were 
measured on separate occasions. This research reveals that attitudes do not show 
a consistently strong, positive relationship to overt behaviors, Verbal measures 
rarely account for more than 10% of the variance in overt behavioral measures. 
Personal and situational factors postulated by various writers as influences on 
attitude-behavior relationships are discussed. It is proposed that attitudes and 
behaviors are more closely related, the more similar the situations in which the 
two kinds of responses are obtained. 
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The Activists’ Corner 
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On the question of training in social psychology . .. 


Here we go back to the question of training in social psychol- 
ову. There follows the response of Dr. Rae Carlson to our column 
of January 1969. This is followed, not surprisingly I suspect, by 
some comments from me. 

The other day, when it became necessa to telephone Dr. 
Carlson about some editorial matters, I had a little trouble catch- 
ing up with her. Her paper had been sent from the Educational 
Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey; the new APA directory 
lists her as Associate Professor of Psychology at California State 
College at Fullerton; but my call was returned from Bethesda, 
Maryland. It turned out that when she wrote her paper she was on 
leave from Cal State, using a USPHS Fellowship to pursue, at 
ETS, her research into “cognitive-affective processes 1n relation 
to ego development." She is still on leave from Cal State, but in 
the process of settling in as a member of the staff of the Social 
Sciences Section of the Extramural Research Division of NIMH. 
After reading what she has to say about psychology departments 
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one can only hope that she will some day give us an equally hard- 
hitting analysis of that other bureaucracy. 


Nevitt Sanford 
Rae Carlson’s Comments: Motes, beams, and training . . 


Sanford and Krech have earned the grateful applause of the 
discipline by Posing a critical problem (the need for immediate 
training of “social clinicians” and “ргоЫет-сепіегеа general- 
ists” in Psychology departments) and a set of solutions to the 

roblem (graduate-student recruitment, curriculum reform, and 
ield work). Yet many of us who for years have been saying “Al- 
pha"—in tones ranging from gentle whispers through shrill 
Screams—will pause a bit before voicing the “Beta” of their script. 
One cannot quarrel with their goals, nor repudiate their means— 
yet the proposals feel wrong, somehow. 
€ fundamental difficulty with the Sanford-Krech proposal 
is this: their conception of psychology’s part in the diagnosis and 
remediation of social illness and irrelevancy involves the creation 
of a professional program of specialists to deal with problems 
which are partly the result of professionalization and specializa- 
tion. Moreover, “social-clinicians” and "problem-centered gen- 
eralists" already ABOUND: they are trained—and well trained— 
in schools of socia] work, public administration, education, and 


To what extent i 
Tequirements of such а program? Accepting the goal set by San- 


proposez Their three steps toward s 
erent issues. 


this new breed of student it is not с 
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departments; they will have earned it already—by direct involve- 
ment in those human concerns which the "program" would 
didacticize—or will earn it on their own time, not for curricular- 
credit. Meanwhile, graduate admissions committees, awkward 
and insecure about applying these new criteria, will require some 
lengthy experience before acquiring the ability to discriminate 
among the sincere, the opportunistic, the talented students 
applying. 

Curricular reform. Sanford and Krech would earn the undying 
gratitude of our discipline if their proposals would ultimately 
shake up our departments to the point where “teaching one's own 
career” receives the disdain it merits—and thus stamp out the 
opportunism which an insecure “science” rewards ritualistically. 
But this hàs little to do with social action. And it is not likely to 
occur until or unless there obtain some general sanctions from the 
discipline, supported by granting-agency policies, academic 
societies' standards, etc. i 

Without some genuine reorientation of our academic- 
disciplinary structure, the scenes and scripts based upon the 
Sanford-Krech proposals are easily written—and are currently 
playing on a number of campuses. А single plot will illustrate this 
point: Young Innovative Teacher proposes a new relevant 
course; Departmental Curriculum Committee blesses his pro- 
posal, while also pointing out that academic standards and disci- 
plinary integrity require maintaining traditional “core” (i.e., 
usual offerings, including teaching-of-own-career by senior 
faculty, etc.); Young Innovator gets released-time, gets his in- 
novative contribution into his personnel record, and is promoted 
thereby; Department Chairman proudly points to departmental 
Innovation, and this message is transmitted via Administration 
and Public Information apparatus; Students (except fora few ied 
know better) are pleased, because they are being "relevant m 
"professional "—Aand, in fact, a healthy Hawthorne effect sr es 
students to learn some things they'd have missed otherwise; yi 
chology is enriched by having the Innovation reported in uie 
journal articles and an APA symposium. Everybody wins—but 
not much else happens. ; ; 

Field Work. ке graduate student who has oe I 
ment in field problems prior to his graduate career deri sn 2 
be permitted, indeed required, to encounter the real wor ak : 
this rather late date. One's only quarrel with the =e D im | 
Proposal on this score is their rather wishful recommen B 10 ide 
this field work be taken with a faculty member who is e ДЕ 
volved in such relevant field work. Has anyone баи 1 a die do 
to discover how many psychologists in graduate facu ties 
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involved? Or how continuously and responsibly? Or whether 
psychologists’ entrees into relevant field problems are better than 
access through other routes? 

One’s impression is that academic psychologists аге “ins. 
volved” in two ways: (a) as professionals—consultants, directors, 
sub-contractors; and (b) as private citizens, where they carry no 
academic credit potential. Intuitively, one feels that responsible 
advisement of students would encourage the latter route. But this 
does not add up to a "program." 

Before essaying a graduate program in social relevance, psy- 
chology would do well to consider its competence, its commit- 


faculty. Because the writer subscribes wholeheartedly to the con- 
cerns and visions of Sanford and Krech, these dysphoric and 
apparently cynical comments—wrung from a good deal of diffi- 
cult participant-observation—are offered with great ambivalence, 
and from a conviction that more direct, feasible, and relevant 
options are available. 

‚Ап academic discipline may be permitted an "'identit 
crisis," this is it. The problem—implicit in the Sanford-Krec 


Bem for example, Re of James's anticipations of 


е problems of our time is rerequisite to 
1 Do psychol- 
his personal time and skill as aide, 


| 
| 
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nalists, leaders, congressmen’s and legislators’ children, and 
voters will be found in our — courses. And if their 
experience of psychology is that of hostile or dependent conscripts 
for required participation in dismal “experiments,” the conse- 
quences of these missed-opportunities are solely our own responsi- 
bility. Within our departments we could explore the development 
of competence in “relevant” content and method by offering non- 
credit courses (and the “tithing” involved in carryin such respon- 
sibility without monetary or curricular credit could operate as a 
valuable selection device for students and faculty alike). 

The discipline—and its organ, APA—commands immense, 
unused powers which might be activated by the membership. 
Small examples: (a) What does it mean that "elections," “іп- 
surance,” and the like command far more man-hours and postage 
than the dissemination of socially relevant yo are 
currently largely confined to SPSSI Newsletters? (b) Why hasn't 
APA undertaken curricular innovations—at all educational levels 
—comparable to those of biologists, mathematicians, and several 
other disciplines? (c) Why are we psychologists so content with 
such “expressive” behavior as protest-and-demonstration-—e-&-. 
the Chicago crisis, which was real and important, but surely not 
the definition of our concern—opting for “holidays” rather than 
long-term, living commitment? (d) Why do APA publications— 
the vital network of scientific communication n our field— 
acquiesce in the irrelevant opportunism of a science ut: upon 
exploitive manipulation of captive ааа when ed 
editorial boards (generously blessed with S SSI members) се 
formulate more responsible journal policies? All of these examp E 
speak to the implicit responsibilities and powers of ш who 
would be involved in psychology’s socially relevant euge a. o 

Putting-one’s-own-house-in-order is rarely a popular in od 
sport. But it would seem to be a necessary. first step for eid ре E 
—or discipline—seriously committed to significant invo vemen 


1 lite to 
th e. Sanford and rech are too ро 
кыны fen or to exhort us toward 


castigate us for our past and present sins, ) exhor 
the effort and atonement which their proposals implicitl demand. 


Ө: til we 
But this hidden agenda needs to become explicit; an ОЕШЫП: 
have dealt effectively with problems clearly ЭНЕ БАМ (o offer 


ity and jurisdiction, it would seem highly г 
professional training in solving society 5 pro ems. 


Rae Carlson 


Sanford’s Comments: 


I shall comment on only a few of Dr. Carlson’s good points, 
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while earnestly hoping that other people will have their say in 
these columns. 

Before getting to the heart of the matter, which is how psy- 
chology is to reform itself, I want to make a couple of points about 
the competence and potentialities of psychology—and have some 
recourse to the department of fuller explanation. 

First, I don’t think it adds to our understanding of the present 
state of affairs to compare unfavorably the training of academician- 
practitioners in psychology departments with that carried out in 
schools of social work, public administration, and education. 
These latter fields also suffer from professionalization and special- 
ization. In their efforts to overcome their relatively low status in 
the universities, they imitate the worst features of the older disci- 
plines, turning out research that bears as little relation to prac- 
tice as that produced in a psychology or a sociology department. I 
do not doubt that these professional schools sometimes produce 
able or even brilliant practitioners, but I suggest that the practice 
of most graduates of these schools is narrowly focused and poorly 
based in psychological and social theory, and that their research, 
which usually follows the model of pure science, is usually not 
quite up to the standard of the more established academic depart- 
ments. In sum, I want to be sure that we do not think we can leave 
the training of social clin 
that a psychology department bent on making its work more so- 
cially relevant ought to become more like them. 


€ real weakness of Psychology, where social relevance is 


E : grate theory and practice, OF 
inquiry and action. I have been urging for some time, most re- 


roblems at Stanford in 1961 and The W for the Study of Human 


in 1968. I think it is fair to Say, too, th 
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sented in the Metropolitan Applied Research Center, which is 
presided over by SPSSI's own Kenneth B. Clark. 

Ideally, the training of problem-centered generalists should 
be guided by the principles underlying this human problems ap- 
proach to rae and action and should take place in centers 
where this approach is fully realized. It seems to me that this is 
one way of responding to those failings of psychology departments 
to which Dr. Carlson points. I think I felt much as she does when 
1 began advocating—and practicing— training in university- 
based human problems institutes some years ago (Sanford, 1965). 

Interestingly enough, the idea of the multidisciplinary, 
problem-oriented institute seems to be catching on in influential 
circles. The report of the Special Commission on the Social 
Sciences of the National Science Board, which is just out (Special 
Commission, 1969) recommends that the federal government im- 
mediately allocate ten million dollars for problem oriented centers; 
and the Behavioral and Social Sciences Survey under the spon- 
sorship of the National Academy of Science and the Social Science 
Research Council and the chairmanship of Ernest R. Hilgard is 
urging that we establish graduate schools of applied behavioral 
science. If the great funding agencies really do put their influence 
behind problem-solving research and training for action, and are 
careful to see that the funds do not find their way into the coffers 
of the existing departments and schools, then psychology depart- 
ments could comfortably Бо on doing what they do. _ Р 

How is it, then, that I have joined Krech in urgin that social 
clinicians and problem-oriented generalists be trained in depart- 
ments of psychology; and that Iam actually lending a hand in the 
development of a new program of training Е 
chology (see below)? For one thing, I am still parochial enou 
believe that psychology has, or could have, muc 
who would solve human problems. Actually, the - = 
ries of psychology, along with those of other socia sie es, 
underlie much of the work of ae A ning bif es I ca 

i ;1 ch facts and the 1 
es арра e ae a necessary intellectual dimen- 


fundamental place in—an 
sion to—the bases of human problems institutes. Psychology, then, 


: : it refreshes itself 
must be kept alive. It will surely dry up unless it re 
from time to time through involvement with ue approach 


A Human Problems Approach. The human pro a à 
is a way of advancing lei as well as a means for solving pros. 
lems (Sanford, 1968). Again, the human problems approac Led 
be promoted whenever and wherever the opportunity pr A nts 
itself. Although Dr. Carlson’s analysis 1s largely Les cesar mui 
unduly cynical—there is restiveness among psychology 8 
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students and some of their instructors as well as among their 
counterparts in sociology and political science. It is not likely that 
strengthening psychology in the way that Krech and 1 propose 
will lead to its becoming a more formidable obstacle in the way of 
establishing problem-oriented institutes than it is now. On the 
contrary, experience with genuine problems tends to make scien- 
tists multidisciplinary in outlook and tolerant of approaches other 
than their own. As a matter of fact I can imagine a training pro- 
gram in social psychology—a pretty broad field if one chooses to 
define it in that way—becoming for all practical purposes a multi- 
disciplinary, problem-oriented institute. “А rose y any other 
name"—and in the present case it might come to look pretty 
enough to qualify for some of those millions the Special Commis- 
sion is talking about. Such a program would have the great prac- 
tical advantage of enabling its graduates to be members of an 
established discipline and thus, unlike their fellows in new or un- 
usual training programs, to have a range of opportunities for 
suitable employment. It will be some time before human prob- 
lems institutes become commonplace, and longer still before terms 
like “social clinician” or “problem-oriented generalist” come to 
denote prestige and high employability. Psychology departments, 
on the other hand, are with us and will be, and the promoter of 
the human problems approach will want to try all possible alter- 
natives. 

, But Dr. Carlson is right: there is not much hope of doing any- 
thing about training in ps chology until the discipline has been 
ao along the lines she Suggests. But I must add at once: 
pie к not much hope of reforming psychology until we do some- 

ing. ! mean reason, argument, and exhortation by themselves 
won t get us very far. We must do what the organization theorists 


Say, i.e., find some way to “intervene in the system.” In this con- 
nection I have two things to report. 


Student Activism and Educational Reform 


First, Krech and 1 have been impressed by the effectiveness 
of student activism in bringing about improvements in under- 
graduate education, and we believe there is potential for such 
activism among graduate students. Accordingly we are sending 
copies of our article on training to all graduate students in the 
country—excepting those in experimental and physiological 
psychology—together with the following covering letter: 


“The plain fact is that no important changes in the training of psycholo- 


gists are going to occur until graduate students begin to exert pressure. 
There is no other source of motive power. 


“Pact 
David Krech and I have been concerned with improving training in social 
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psychology. In the following article, which was written for “The Activists’ 
Corner” of the Journal of Social Issues, we present our ideas for making so- 
cial psychology more useful to the individual student and more relevant to 
the problems of society. 

“The aim of “The Activists’ Corner" has been to provoke not merely dis- 
cussion of action, but action itself. We are therefore distributing our arti- 
cle among graduate students in the hope that they will now carry the ball. 
“We are not urging students to get behind our particular model of train- 
ing or to support our particular suggestions. It is our hope, rather, that 
students will come up with their own proposals and begin organizing 
themselves with a view to getting their proposals put into effect. We would 
be happy to have the columns of “The Activists’ Corner" used for these 
purposes. This would, in fact, brighten the corner where ше аге.” 


А Training Program in Social-Clinical Psychology 


Second, a highly recommended—though not very daring nor 
always effective—way of тепсе а system is to set up a new 
system within it or on its fringes. Well, The Wright Institute of 
Berkeley, California has set up a training program leading to the 
Ph.D. in "social-clinical" psychology—a program that aims to 

repare men and women for careers of research and action on 
EL problems. Students have been admitted for the Fall 1969 
quarter. The announcement of the program says: 


“The Institute's Ph.D. program in social-clinical psychology is based on 
the idea that individuals cannot be understood apart from the social con- 
texts in which they live and that an understanding of social structures and 
processes depends in part on knowledge of personality dynamics. Thus, 
while covering the traditional domains of clinical psychology, for example, 
psychological testing and psychotherapy, the program includes sociologi- 
cal and anthropological as well as social psychological perspectives on the 
subcultures and social structures in which individuals are studied and 
helped. The student is aided in his efforts to integrate these lines of in- 
quiry by his field experience which, beginning in the first year ae ie 
tinuing throughout his normal four years of training, will ors that he 
take some responsibility for one or more individuals in a clinical setting 
or in one of a variety of public agencies, organizations, ог institutions. — 

A mastery of the essential core of psychology and a doctoral dissertation 
will be required of all students.” 


' mes of these actions. | 
Мете Nevitt Sanford 
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Comments and Rejoinders 


Comment on: “Racially Separate or Together?” 
by Thomas F. Pettigrew, FSI, January, 1969. 


Russell Eisenman 
Temple University 


Does Contact Between Negroes and Whites Decrease Prejudice? 


In the excellent paper which was the author’s presidential 
address to SPSSI, Pettigrew has presented evidence against the 
contentions of both white segregationists and black militants who 
seek a racially separate America. Pettigrew’s major point is that 
separation leads to increased prejudice, since there can be no 
interaction which allows each person to see the other for what he 
really is. The present paper takes issue with one of Pettigrew’s 
points, viz., his thesis that equal-status contact between Negroes 
and whites leads to more favorable attitudes. This point is very 
important, and the fact that evidence, to be reviewed here, sug- 
gests a less optimistic picture than that presented in Pettigrew s 
Paper should be seriously considered by anyone seeking to im- 
prove Negro-white relations. ч 

The studies cited by Pettigrew (1969) consistently show that 
contact between the races can lead to more positive attitudes. Al- 
though Pettigrew once mentions that contact can, 10 fact, make 
Matters worse, his presentation of studies showing favorable ef- 
fects, and his generally optimistic tone are misleading. Simpson 
and Yinger (1959) have emphasized that equal-status contact 

etween members of different groups 


does not necessarily reduce 
prejudice or lead to favorable attitudes. For example, Simpson 
and Yinger pointed out that 


the Lambert and Bressler (1955) 
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interviews with Asian students in the United States showed that 
the Asian students reacted negatively to interactions with Ameri- 
cans in which the Americans made statements about the lower 
status of Asian cultures. Even more to the point is a study by 
Mussen (1950) of 106 white boys in an interracial camp. After a 
four-week period, 28 white boys were significantly less preju- 
diced, but 27 were significantly more prejudiced. Aco to 
Mussen, the more prejudiced campers ы more aggressive feel- 
ings and needs, expressed more dissatisfaction with the camp, and 
felt that they had es victims of aggression. A reasonable inter- 
pretation is that ersonality interacts with situational change to 
determine n In Mussen’s study, it might have been роз- 
sible to predict which campers would be likely to be more preju- i 
diced and which less prejudiced, based on existing personality 
and attitudes. 

Integration in schools is an issue of great importance, and a 
study by Cole, Steinberg, and Burkheimer (1968) showed the 
failure of integration in a Southern college to result in more 
favorable attitudes. After three years of integration whites still 
had highly prejudiced attitudes toward Negroes, as shown by such 
statements as “Niggers smell”; “ iggers are inferior”; and “In- 
tegration will lead to intermarriage.’ ү 
In contrast to the optimistic view fostered by the studies 
which Pettigrew cited, I Suggest a more cautious interpretation, 


A consideration of yet another area, effects of integration on 
Negro sel 

have been overly optimistic and one-sided. What others thi 
about a person may greatly influence how that person feels about 


asus (Katz 
owered self-concepts among Negroes 
EM. The nature of the contact should be of importance; favor- 
al e ш should lead to favorable self attitudes (Yarrow, 
nin ell, & Yarrow, 1958) while other Situations will show no 
change one way or the other (Williams & Byars, 1968). 


as a result of contact with 
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It is believed that the studies considered in this critique sug- 
gest that Pettigrew’s points are overstated, and result, at least in 
part, from a selective review of the literature. We should neither 
expect such favorable results from Negro-white contacts as Petti- 
grew’s paper would lead us to believe, nor should we be as pessi- 
mistic as we might be if only the studies cited in this critique were 
considered. Together, the Pettigrew paper and the present one 
offer a more balanced picture of what can and what cannot be 
expected from contact between Negroes and whites. Perhaps 
Sherif (1958) is correct in his claim that contact is most effective in 
reducing intergroup tensions when both groups strive toward 
some superordinate goal. If the groups are not working together, 
contact may be ineffective in creating favorable attitudes, and 
among some people may even lead to increased hostility. 
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Rejoinder 


Thomas F. Pettigrew 
Harvard University ' at 
Eisenman emphasizes a well-known and important point: 


namely, that the effect of intergroup contact on ا‎ 
tudes is dependent upon the type of contact inv ; > 
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Eisenman maintains that equal-status of the two groups involved 


tion of prejudice. But these points do not constitute, in my view, a 


critique of the Allport thesis I advanced in my SPSSI presidential 
address. 


but he failed to quote the entire paragraph from my original paper 
which makes this point and clearly states the actual thesis: 


Not all intergroup contact, of course, leads to increased acceptance; some- 
times it only makes matters worse. Gordon Allport (1954), in his intensive 


that authorities publicly 
(Pettigrew, 1969, p. 56) 


‚ Note, too, that the Sherif stress upon the importance of super- 
ordinate goals, which impresses both Eisenman and myself, essen- 
tially combines Allport's Second and third conditions. In fact, 
Sherif's ingenious “ obbers’ Cave” study (Sherif, Harvey, White, 
Hood, & Sherif, 1961) constitutes the sharpest experimental evi- 
dence for all four of Allport’s conditions. 

In ot ег words, following Allport, I do not hold that equal 
ей alone is жүл ү when the other three conditions are 
met. 1 am aware of the interestin Studies of Lambert and Bressler 
(1955), Mussen (1950), Cole, Steinbere and Burkheimer (1968) 
isenman—and their essentially 
ontact. These papers were not 


simply b cause of any selective review, but 
=P y because they support rather than counter my argument. In 
һ study, Allport’s four Conditions are not attained; hence, 
their negative findings which p; 


Ч : isenman wishes to stress are ac- 
tually consistent with the thesis Į advanced. 
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tionable. And this raises two points worthy of brief mention: What 
do we actually mean by “‘equal status” between two groups in a 
contact situation? And how do Allport’s four conditions actually 
distribute in interracial contact situations in American society? 

The literature on equal-status contact has long been con- 
fused by a conceptual ambiguity: Is the status which should be 
equal in or out of the interracial situation, or both? If the equal- 
status criterion can only be met by individuals who bring to the 
situation roughly equivalent status positions in the larger society, 
then obviously the racial ecology of our society severely limits the 
attainment of this condition. But my reading of the relevant litera- 
ture would place special emphasis upon the status held by the two 
races in the face-to-face encounter itself. And this condition can be 
and is often met. If, for example, black students are accorded 
equal dignity, status, and power on an interracial college campus, 
the equal-status criterion can still be satisfied even though the 
majority of blacks may come from working-class homes and the 
majority of whites may come from middle-class homes. | 

But how commonly do racially equal-status situations occur 
in American society today? For that matter, how common are sit- 
uations meeting all four of Allport’s conditions? No definitive data 
on this critical point exist, though fragmentary evidence suggests 
that these contact situations are less common than integrationist 
ideologists would like to believe and more common than separatist 
ideologists maintain. In my SPSSI address, I cited a number of 
realms where social psychologists had empirically found Allport’s 
criteria to hold. And an unpublished study on interracial neigh- 
borhoods throughout the country conducted by Norman Brad- 
burn and his colleagues at the National Opinion Research Center 
has uncovered a surprisingly large number of such areas. Like- 
wise, the nationwide Equality of Educational Opportunity Survey 
(Coleman, et al., 1966) obtained data that reveal numerous 
schools—even many in the South—where cross-racial friendship 
is widespread." Why are we typically surprised by these data? 


| iversi i i d the author have 
At Harvard University, David Cohen, Robert Riley, an 

intensively reanalyzed Coleman's ninth-grade data from the een, 
and Mid-Atlantic regions. We have focused especially upon the ah іа үе: 
racial friendship item. And we find in biracial schools wame stu d TNAM 
range from one to 15 percent Negro that, roughly s eaking, the Bc. Б ile the 
student reports that about 40 percent of his close riends are | i иша ты 
average white student reports that about 25 percent of his E lose ае hea 
Negro. In schools with between 15 and 40 percent Near t x nus 4 Bats 
reports about 25 percent of his close friends are white, € ie Es e 
reports about 35 percent of his close friends are Negro. an К gt ie 
that the item does not exclude non-school friends, these а aie o 
Widespread cross-racial friendship—a reasonably Md 

llport's four conditions operating in many of these ninth-grades. 
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Perhaps, selective perception is at work: uniracial realms and in- 
terracial situations in conflict are conspicuous, while interracial 
situations in harmony are typically out of view. When biracial 
contact really “works,” blacks ted whites both forget that it is 
“biracial.” 

But the problem of testing Eisenman ’s proposition that equal- 
status contact is not in itself sufficient to produce favorable atti- 
tudes is that Allport’s four conditions are highly intercorrelated. 
Apparently, few situations boast the equal-status condition with- 
out also being characterized by common and superordinate goals 
with authority sanction. Indeed their intimate association sug- 
gests that Allport was actually describing a single social process, a 
process which does not easily allow for an isolation of its compo- 
nents. At any rate, I suspect Eisenman's proposition is correct; 
consequently, I stressed all four of Allport's conditions. But we 
shall not know until we can locate and simulate intergroup situa- 
tions that separate out these criteria. 

few minor points: Eisenman's conclusion that positive 


in the address between mere "desegregation" and true "integra- 


tion" is highly relevant —with only the latter meeting all four of 
Allport's criteria. 


retreat (i.e., no authority sanction for iti i 

с п ys Positive racial change) on 
virtually all vital domestic issues, the short-term prospects for this 
possibility seem dim indeed. The ideas for how to bring them 


about, such as metropolitan educational issi 
ais Civil Rights Veet ems suem parks (U.S. Commission 
—but will we try? 
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Response to Pettigrew's Rejoinder 


Russell Eisenman 
Temple University 


In his rejoinder Pettigrew advocates a position somewhat dif- 
lerent from that in his original article. In his rejoinder he advo- 
cates using Allport's (1954) four situational characteristics as 
criteria to analyze racial contact situations. Since Allport's four 
conditions were not attained in the contact studies which I men- 
tioned in my critique, Pettigrew feels he was Jor in omitting 
them from his original article. A re-reading of that original article 
will show that his claim is unjustifiable. Pettigrew did not apply 
Allport’s four conditions to the articles he reviewed, but instead 
chose contact studies with favorable outcomes regardless of 
whether or not the four conditions were present. This is ms 
apparent on pages 54 and 55 of Pettigrew's мөлү арени) 

ginning his section on Contact Studies, he states, e mo des 
Social psychological evidence of racial attitude change د‎ ds : 
the contact studies. Repeated research in a variety о vod ie E 
Tegated situations discovered that the attitudes of both whi je E 

egroes toward each other markedly improved. Nen n C t 
Studies are reported with favorable effects of contact. ен 
Seem to fall short of Allport’s four wnd ci il ане 
reasonably use Allport ’s conditions asa sci ~ x REN ек 
tive results, but ignore these conditions when dealing 
results. A43 

An excellent review of contact studies is СО 
by Amir (1969). He presents both positive an 


ntained in a paper 
d negative results, 
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and considers many important methodological problems. Amir 
also agrees with me and not Pettigrew when he writes: 
The studies reported earlier in this section considered the direction (i.e., 
positive or negative) of the initial attitude as а determinant and the inten- 
sity as an outcome. Specifically, it was found that initial positive attitudes 
tend to become more positive as a result of contact situations, and initial 
negative attitudes will tend to become more negative (Amir, 1969, p. 337). 
Amir considers both equal-status contacts and non-equal- 


status contacts. His review is recommended to all interested in this 
important area. 
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Comment on: The Promotion of Prejudice 
Elizabeth Alfert 


ucational Review, apparently trying to Satisfy the many inquiries 
about the Jensen review, state: The outline sent to Dr. J 


free to carry out our general 
most appropriate.” 
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Jensen submitted to the Harvard Educational Renew (Vol. 39 
No. 1, Winter 1969) the longest article ever published in that 
journal. Essentially a review of the literature, it included a section 
on racial differences in intelligence in which the author expounded 
his by now well-known theories on the genetic inferiority of 
Negroes in intelligence and learning ability. While Jensen's views 
on racial differences did not seem germane to his discussion of the 
importance of heredity in intelligence or to his discussion of dif- 
ferent teaching methods for pupils of various abilities, the inclu- 
sion of this section seemed justified by the principle of freedom 
of expression. 

The Originator of the theory as disseminator. The editors of the 
Harvard Educational Review also say in the mimeographed statement 
mentioned above that Jensen released the text of his article to U.S. 
News and World Report several weeks before his review article was 
to be published. The March 10, 1969 issue of U.S. News and World 
Report published an article on it entitled “Сап Negroes learn the 
way whites do?” While the Harvard Educational Review is read by 
relatively few people and mainly by scholars, U.S. News and World 
Report is a national popular magazine. É Р 

Jensen is йл ЕЁ vice-president of the American Education- 
al Research Association. This association held a convention in 
Los Angeles during the first week of February 1969, pu to publi- 
cation of the Harvard Educational Review article. lt included a 
symposium on “Race and Intelligence," in which Jensen ex- 
pounded his views on the genetic inferiority of Negroes in intellec- 
tual ability and the advantage of rote learning methods for people 
inferior in intelligence. His speech was widely quoted by the press. 

Support for dissemination of the originator’s viewpoint by his r 
demic discipline. While Jensen may or may not have su gested t 
symposium on race and intelligence, the Educationa Researc 
Association accepted it as a meaningful scientific topic for a 
symposium. , 

М No heed was paid to the fact that there is no pure гасе, that 
"race" popularly used mainly refers to skin color, and that on 
posium on “Касе and Intelligence" is no more justified t т, 
symposium on “Eye Color and Intelligence. While e ody 
might do research on such an esoteric topic, it can hardly be con- 
sidered a worthwhile topic for a symposium. No attention 0 
paid to the fact that when the environment cannot be ا‎ е 2 
the topic of “Race and Intelligence cert end emics ап 
that su osium is pseudoscientilic їп € . , 

No Roos taken toll scholars aeo at the Sd р 
to oppose Jensen's polemics, so that different views could simu 


taneously be heard and then quoted by the press. Similarly, the 
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Harvard Educational Review had no simultaneous serious rebuttal of 
Jensen’s racial views, Opposing views were published by the jour- 
nal in two subsequent issues, but did not receive the publicity 
given to Jensen’s views. 

he news media. Jensen’s statements on race at the symposium 
were picked up by an Associated Press dispatch and widely circu- 


umb.” Of all the articles available in popular magazines only 
ime Magazine (April 11, 1969) conveyed some doubt about Jen- 


үр 
the dissemination of this story: All major Bay area newspapers 


liberal members of a five-man school board had resigned because 
of claimed threats to their lives and those of their families. The 
Oakland Tribune, the San Francisco Chronicle the Richmond Independent, 


and the Berkeley Gazette all had extensive accounts of Jensen’s 
views on race. Th 


the pren, it was impossible to Бе! opposing views published. Psy- 
chologists and anthropologists at Berkeley wrote to newspapers 
and to Newsweek, but no accounts appeared. Even letters were not 


eneticist Curt Stern. Neither Newsweek nor U.S. News and World 
eport accepted it. It was also rejected as a letter to the editor by 
the San Francisco Chronicle, the Oakland Tribune, the Los Angeles 
Times, and the New York Times. When the Berkeley Gazette came out 
with its second front page article on Jensen’s racial views, I went 


to talk to the editors Stating that there w i i 
х б as another side to this 
issue and demanding that my statement be Published with the 
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to publish my statement as a "Letter to the Editor” and promised 
that the reporter who wrote the extensive review of Jensen's views 
on race would collect a number of views representing the other 
side, which would be published soon. My letter to the editor was 
then published March 7, 1969. The promised article presenting 
other viewpoints never appeared. Instead of it, the executive editor 
wrote several columns, one eulogizing Jensen, one eulogizing 
William Shockley (a physicist who dabbles in genetics and has 
views similar to и and а couple of columns commending 
Shockley’s vain attempts to get the National Academy of Sciences 
involved in this type of issue. 

The publicity office of the university, contacted for help in 
publicizing a statement in opposition to Jensen’s, reported that 
they were unable to do so. They explained that a written state- 
ment was not considered news and that a large public conference 
was necessary to attain publicity for viewpoints opposing Jen- 
sen’s. The statement by the Council of the Society for the Psycho- 
logical study of Social Issues (see JSI, Summer 1969) which was 
issued in response to Jensen’s article was published in this region 
only in the student newspaper. ; 

The readers of the Jensen article. One might well ask at whom all 
this publicity was directed. A local sample of black and white 
people not connected with the university showed that it was main- 
ly white people who read the statement in the newspapers. White 
teachers, school administrators, educational policy makers, and 
the general white population not connected with the university 
would be particularly likely to be exposed to the Jensen viewpoint 
without any counter-information. It seems clear that this may 
have an adverse effect on teacher expectation (with its counterpart 
of a decrement in student performance), on parents who are dubi- 
chools, and on policy makers and tax- 
payers wondering about the usefulness of continuing c al 
satory education or the enforcement of integration: Lee cp 
in the New York Times Magazine (August 31, 


у; 11 123 pages of the article 
1969) states that “а Congressman put a page санк 


into the Congressional Record an segregation! 
the thle in court as the word of science. Since then rH ке 
filtered down that the article was distributed as or Ы у 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan to members of the Nixon | = T E 

Response of the university community- For 790 на 
appeared іп the Berkeley student peep Т aspects 
Jensen story: On the whole, letters centered on $ гаан 
of his views. There were students who contradicte? sO eke 
sen’s statements, and there were some Мове и ng 
University of California anthropology Prolesso 
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Washburn, who published brief letters opposing Jensen’s views, 
A few letters referred to Jensen as a racist. Jensen, himself, an- 
swered some of the criticism; and some students and some Ph.D. 
researchers defended his views. f 

Response of the radical community (SDS). Letters submitted under 
the auspices of the “Students for a Democratic Society” openly 
accused Jensen of racism and included statements on the racist 
nature of our society. Their statements culminated in asking for 
Jensen’s dismissal. This demand was not supported by other 


Sponsored by the Departments of Soci 
eral speakers including Jensen were invi 


T nfere 
nce were willing to go ahead 
with the conference as planned whether or not Jensen partici- 
Pated, but the chancellor was hesitant 
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symposium on Jensen without Jensen's participation. The person- 
nel in the administrative unit sided with the view that Jensen's 
conditions be met. 

Consequently a closed panel meeting was held and video- 
taped. A press conference was held later in the afternoon with 
Jensen and most of the panel participants present. A replay of the 
video-taped conference was announced in the student newspaper 
and shown in the evening to a student audience. Following the 
presentation of the video-tape some of the participants н 
took part ina discussion; Jensen had refused to attend. While the 
concensus of opinions at the meeting did not support Jensen's 
views, the fact that it was a closed meeting, with merely a video- 
taped replay later, defeated the aim of getting good press cover- 
age. Only the San Francisco Chronicle reported on the proceedings. 

о report appeared in the Berkeley Gazette, the Oakland Tribune, 
the Richmond paper, or other local newspapers; neither AP, Time, 
Newsweek, or U.S. News and World Report carried the story, al- 
though they had extensively publicized Jensen’s views. 

Conclusions. In this case a number of factors contributed to the 
promotion of prejudice. 

1. The author of a theory that supposedly shows inferiority of a race. 

2. The author’s стен ай xe to disseminate his theory through the 

news media. 1 Ку 

3. The support of the author's discipline in giving his theory scientific 

prestige and aiding in its dissemination. 

4. The eagerness of the press to give widespread exposure to such a theory. 

5. The unwillingness of the press to print material opposing the theory. — 

6. The author's success in suppressing a public conference with the uni- 


versity administration's connivance. E 

7. The ineptness of the opposition which went ahead with a conference 
under conditions that precluded the generation of any significant pub- 
licity. Í x 

8. Extreme verbal attacks on the author by leftist organizations generat- 
ing sympathy and support for the author (rubbing off on his theory). 


i dia 
This case illustrates the great importance of the news me 
in promoting or fighting prejudice. What is news and whe Г ca 
what is taken to be news? Evidently what is cons! m о d 
“news” and presented to the public as “scientific n snper 
is decided by a white society in which black pe e ТЫА ae 
people who consider blacks equally human and able— 


control. 
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Rejoinder: The Promotion of Dogmatism 


Arthur R. Jensen 
University of California, Berkeley 


Alfert’s article begins with a falsehood. It is a fatuous false- 
hood which I conclusively refuted many months ago, and yet 
Alfert persists in it. For some reason she apparently wants to 
spread the notion that the editors of the Harvard Educational Review 
(HER) solicited my article (“How Much Can We Boost IQ and 
Scholastic Achievement?”) and at the same time sent me a sug- 
gested outline of topics to be covered, an outline which, Alfert 
claims, “made no mention of racial differences in intelligence.’ 
Alfert originally made this assertion in a letter to the Daily Cali- 
fornian (April 30, 1969). Assuming that Alfert has read the refer- 
ences cited in her own article, she must have known that this 
statement was untrue before she wrote the article for this journal 
(see Edson, 1969). Yet she continues to perpetuate a falsehood. 
The simple fact of the matter is that the outline*' sent to me by 
the co-chairman of the editorial board of HER on April 26, 1968 
includes the following Statement: “А. 1. b. A clear statement of 
your position on social class and racial differences in intelligence. 

n the context of the entire outline of the article, a failure to in- 
clude a discussion of racial differences in intelligence would have 
been a glaring omission. It is actually to the credit of НЕК З edi- 
tors that they did not assert an ostrich-like denial of this issue by 
deliberately omitting it in their outline. 


tion. A recent flagrant example o 


: May 2, 1969 (JSI, 1969 ing m 
HER article (Jensen, 19692). I have mie) pes 55] 
) 


——_ 


1 
Items foll i . 
request. owed by an asterisk (*) can be obtained from the author on 
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And now we have SPSSI’s official Journal publishing Alfert’s 
piece, which, like the statement of the SPSSI Council, is not in- 
tellectually responsible criticism or genuine research, but mere 
propaganda. Judging from Alfert's letters to the Berkeley Gazette 
(March 7, 1969)* and to the Daily Californian (April 30, 1969)*, it 
is clear that her interest in my HER article is not addressed to its 
actual content or to making a careful analysis or critique thereof. 
It appears that she is о angered because I do not condone her 
dogmatism concerning the causes of racial differences in intelli- 
gence. I hold to no doctrinaire position on this subject, nor do 
most scientists who have studied the matter. But I fear that it 
might be hard for Alfert to believe that scientists do not have the 
kind of religious fervor about their opinions which she has ex- 
hibited about hers. 1 

Since Alfert has gone so far as to call me a “racist” (Daily 
Californian, April 30, 1969, p. 9)*, the reader should be allowed to 
know just what my position actually is on the subject of race dif- 
ferences. First of all, I have always advocated dealing with persons 
as individuals, each in terms of his own merits, characteristics, 
and needs. 1 am opposed to according any treatment to persons 
solely on the basis of their race, color, national origin, or social 
class background. I am also opposed to ignoring or refusing to in- 
vestigate the causes of the well-established differences among ra- 
cial groupsin the distribution of educationally, occupationally, and 
socially relevant traits, particularly IQ. I believe that the cause of 
the observed differences in IQ and scholastic performance among 
different racial groups is scientifically still an open po d 
important question, and a researchable one. I believe that of Eo 
statements, apparently accepted without question by some socia 
scientists —such as, “It is a demonstrable fact that the talent pool 
in any one ethnic group is substantially the same as In E other 
ethnic group (U.S. Office of Education, 1966)” and, “Intelligence 
potential is distributed among Negro infants in the same propor 
tion and pattern as among Icelanders or Chinese, or any e Er 
group (Department of Labor, 1965)"—are кило iy i 4 
merit. They lack any factual basis and must be regar = оп У 
hypotheses. The fact that different racial groups in E. к at 
have widely separated geographic origins and have had quite ¢ 

деу ‘separa А to different selective 
ferent histories which have subjected them to тна their 
social and economic pressures makes it highly li E байо 
gene pools differ for some genetically conditione 


дерс $ il- 
characteristics, including intelligence or emen EE AW. 
ity. Nearly every anatomical, physiological, ап EUM тне brain 
tem investigated shows racial differences. Why 


be an exception? 
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The reasonableness of the hypothesis that there are racial 
differences in genetically conditioned behavioral characteristics, 
including mental abilities, has been expressed in writings and 
public statements by such eminent geneticists as Kenneth Mather, 
Cyril D. Darlington, Sir Ronald A. Fisher, and Sir Francis Crick, 
to name but a few. In my articles in HER (Jensen, 1969a, 1969b) 
I indicated several lines of evidence which support my assertion 
that a genetic hypothesis is not unwarranted and can be scientil- 
ically researched. The fact that we still have only inconclusive 
conclusions with respect to this hypothesis does not mean that the 
opposite of the hypothesis is true. Alternatives to a purely environ- 
mental hypothesis of intelligence differences are essential if we are 
to advance our understanding. Scientific investigation proceeds 
most effectively by means of what Platt has called “strong infer- 
ence," which means pitting against one another alternative hy- 
potheses that lead to different predictions and then submitting 
these predictions to an empirical test. 

_ Contrary to the misleading impression that Alfert's paper 
tries to give, it was HER itself, not 1, who sent prepublication 
copies of my article to numerous major news media. As was re- 
ported in the New York Times Magazine (Edson, 1969)*, U.S. News 
and World Report interviewed me on the topic after learning about 
the article, and they requested a prepublication copy which I later 
provided with the consent of HER. The editors of HER further 
cooperated by providing U.S. News with prepublication copies of 
seven other articles dealing with this topic from their Spring 1969 
issue. The article that appeared in U.S. News (March 10, 1969) 
came out almost a month after HER’s publication of my article 
(February 15у 1969); TAS. News actually gave one of the more 
accurate accounts of my views i 
Suggest that we should repeal the First Am 
it comes to the expression of 
beliefs? 


The symposium on “Race and Intelli 
convention of the American 


: endment, at least when 
ideas that conflict with her own 


se chologists of differi i ints and 

а geneticist (Ог. Cavalli-S orza Rho was Wiad ee the panel 
n one of my better critics, Professor Joshua ederberg, a Nobel 
-aureate in елен and head of Stanford’s Department of Gene- 

Pan erberg, 1969). Plans are being made to publish the 
ymposium. My own discussion of the several papers (“Can 
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We and Should We Study Race Differences?”)* has been ex- 
panded for publication; it includes all the points I made in the 
15 minutes allotted for my discussion at the convention. Readers 
will be able to judge for themselves the accuracy of Alfert’s asser- 
tion that in this symposium I “expounded . . . on the genetic in- 
feriority of Negroes.” This is another blatant falsehood. Alfert 
also misrepresents my views on other matters. The above named 
paper fully answers all these misconceptions as well as Alfert’s 
incredible statement that the subject of race differences “can 
hardly be considered a worthwhile topic for a symposium.” 

Alfert seems to believe that she and her likes are the only ones 
whose letters-to-the-editor do not get published. Neither do mine, 
in many cases. It seems to me that Alfert should have less to com- 
plain about than I have on this score. Although the Daily Califor- 
nian (Apr. 30, 1969) published Alfert’s defamatory letter about 
me, impugning my integrity, calling me a “racist,” and suggest- 
ing that students should boycott my classes, they never published 
my reply to Alfert’s letter. Furthermore, a number of eminent 
scientists (two Nobel Laureates and several members of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences) have written letters-to-the-editors on 
all sides of this topic but have never seen them published (they 
have sent me their carbon copies). Thus the impression Alfert 
tries to create—that the press has treated only her and her side 
badly—is without any basis in fact. ni 

In the spring, 1969, Alfert was one of the instigators of what, 
hopefully from her standpoint, was to have been a confrontation 
between a group of prestigeful critics of my HER article and me 
before a mass audience of students and the general public, to be 
held in the largest auditorium on the Berkeley campus. I disap- 
proved of the plan because of the circus atmosphere that I felt was 
liable to be generated by such a highly publicized event open to 
the general public, especially after I was alerted by a reliable 
source that the SDS was planning а general disturbance at this 
hoped-for public auto-da-fé. I insisted, and the chancellor sup- 
ported me, that the entire symposium be videotaped under eae 
conditions in order to preserve a permanent record, and that it 
attended by an invited audience consisting only of professors an 
researchers in relevant fields who would be qualified to take ро 
in the discussions that followed the formal рге оп, ы the 
panelists. (The invited audience was composed of faculty m 
anthropology, education, genetics, law, political see bon ud 
ogy, and sociology.) I was also encouraged in this metho 4 à © 
ducting the symposium because University Че was зыр h 
obtain a videotape for wide distribution to other co s А S 
its rental audio-visual library and for use in classes on the Der e- 
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ley campus. The symposium was actually held under these condi- 
tions, which insured freedom from outside disturbances and also 


genetics) was chairman, and pa ers were given by Aaron Ci- 
courel (sociology), Lee Cronbac ps { Ч 
(genetics), William Libby (genetics), and Arthur Stinchcombe 
sociology). I res onded, on the average for about five minutes, 
his was followed by interchanges among the 

panelists and then the discussion was opened to the audience S 
i i of questions and reactions. In all, it laste 
m my standpoint it was a success. The 

videotape has since been shown four times on the Berkeley cam- 
pus. Unfortunately, it h 2 
Universit Extension, so there have been few requests for it ran 
other colleges. In addition to the costly videotape, a complete 


extreme verbal attacks on the аш 
[Jensen] by leftist organizations" have generated sympathy d 
Support for me. If this is true, I can surely thank Alfert for a 
the sympathetic C APPOrt I have received, because her letter to the 
Daily Californian (Apr. 30, 1969) was easily the most crudely abu- 
sive I have yet seen in print and, of those that have come to my 


À 5 t. 
nquiry—has alrea one down in defea 
y article in the HER has undoubtedly en much renewed T 
petus to searching thought, discussion, and new research yi ved 
» genetics, psycho] j iology, who 
Concerned with th ў Кп О]ову, and socio ову 


: € important fundamental questions of individual 
and group differences and their j 


s eir implications for public education. 
«ri ai that my work will stimulate further relevant research as 


well as efforts to a ply the knowled i by to educa- 
tionally and socially beneficial Ор thereby i 


í il 
; А Purposes, The whole society W 
benefit most if scientists and educators treat these problems in the 


ield upon which 
one or another Preordained ideolo ike =й 


May seemingly triumph. 
ith respect to the study of racial dif erences, as in the шау of al 


"i. 
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other natural phenomena, I advocate that'we try to follow the gen- 
eral course proposed by John Stuart Mill: “If there are some sub- 
jects on which the results obtained have finally received the unani- 
mous assent of all who have attended to the proof, and others on 
which mankind have not yet been equally successful; on which the 
most sagacious minds have occupied themselves from the earliest 
date, and have never succeeded in establishing any considerable 
body of truths, so as to be beyond denial or doubt; it is by general- 
izing the methods successfully followed in the former enquiries, 
and adapting them to the latter, that we may hope to remove this 
blot on the face of science.” 
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Response to Jensen’s Rejoinder 


Elizabeth Alfert 


1. The Editors of the Harvard Educational Review have sent me 
a mimeographed letter stating that it was Jensen who released oe 
text of his article to the U.S. News and World Report several weeks 
before the review article was to be published, and that үе out- 
line for Jensen had not included racial differences. If Jensen claims 
this to be untrue, he should ask these editors to retract their state- 
ment which was sent out to many people. 4 F 
“2, [oe treatment by the news media of Co OP 
ions on the genetic basis of racial differences 15 Шога л my 
paper. Jensen concurs that at his insistence the pu v id 
cluded from the University of California symposium. err 
attempt to publicize Vat ga viewpoints еу i =e public 
tion Office had promised substa ze Е 
сопіегепсе, ће opted format of the Fonicrencs ien d ipo 
sible to get any signif 


i A 
icant news coverage. AM t 
S- 
Jensen’s views were opposed by four out of five discussants, ¢ 
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pecially strongly by Nobel laureate geneticist Joshua Lederberg. 
Only William Libby, a geneticist from the School of Agriculture, 
supported Jensen. 

3. Jensen implies that I have referred to him as racist in a 
letter to the student newspaper. Webster’s Third New International 
Dictionary (1961 edition) defines racist as “one who advocates or 
believes in racism,” and racism as “the assumption that psycho- 
cultural traits and capacities are determined by biological race 
and that races differ decisively from one another, which is usually 
coupled with a belief in the inherent superiority of a particular 
race and its right to domination over others." Whether or not this 
applies to Jensen and his views should be decided by the readers. 

е instigators of many court actions in the South who attempted 
to block school integration and who cited Jensen’s views in su 
port of their action (New York Times Magazine, August 31, 1969) 
can certainly be called racists. I am not aware that Jensen spoke 
out against such blatant misuse of his theories. 

_ 4. All of Jensen’s verbosity cannot conceal the fact that the 
majority of eminent researchers in the fields of genetics, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and anthropology do not support his contentions. 
While racial differences in performance have been found, their 
genetic basis has not been established. It is only recently that 
environmental variables other than social class have been con- 
sidered in racial comparisons. Steven R. Tulkin's article “Race, 


( Journal of Personality and 
у Not cited in Jensen’s re- 
п intelligence and school 


: Ч 5 Angeles Times of October 
12, 1969, sixth grade children of the 90% Slack Windsor Hills 


urt Stern, an eminent human geneticis iversi 
, Å h t at the University of 
Саша and member of the National Academy of Scie 
authorized on February 11, 1969, the release of the following 
statement on mental performance of d 


iverse ethnic groups: 
Mental attributes va ithi i 
Me ry greatly within any racia] T 
ficiency to excellence. Part of this vatiation i о а 
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Negroes score higher on certain mental tests than many whites but that oa 
the average Negroes score lower. This lower average performance of the 
underprivileged group is greatly dependent on environmental factors 
Whether hereditary differences contribute to the difference in average per- 
formance is not known since it is very difficult to separate social and bio- 
logical factors when one compares different ethnic groups. Our lack of 
knowledge is so great that it is impossible to predict whether whites will 
ultimately be shown to be higher in average mental endowment than Ne- 
groes, or whether the reverse is true. 

5. The intent of my paper was not to single out Jensen but to 
show how various facets of society combined to result in the effec- 
tive promotion of prejudice, even шен n none of the interacting 
agents can be accused of sole responsibility for producing such an 
effect. 

With respect to the first amendment: I have never questioned 
Jensen’s right to express his opinions, and I must reject his at- 
tempt to intimidate me into refraining from expressing mine. 


Counter Response 
Arthur К. Jensen 


Dr. Alfert is grasping at straws. Her careless research meth- 
ods are displayed first in the fact that even after I had refuted her 
claim that the Harvard Educational Review (HER) had not explicitly 
solicited my views on racial IQ differences, she still did not take 
the trouble to seek out the Sem on ed ر‎ i رھ‎ p^ Г 
сору of HER’s letter to me is all it would have taken, or 
mural phone call to the editorial office of HER. Dr. Alfert would 
have found that the truth of the matter, including the release of ay 

article to U.S. News, was given in my previous reply. I Шук 
` phoned an editor of HER to check out the mimeographed эче | 
mentioned by Dr. Alfert (and sent also to others who ee 
an “explanation” of HER’s publication of my article). I eps 
that their mimeo letter had been a “mistake, апі the chief e Er 
sent me a letter of apology, fully acknowledgin са Ай А 
erroneous statement also was set right in the arvard Crimson. z 
this information was just as eid to ЕЕ д as it was to me, 
if sh n interested in ferreting out the facts. ] 

De Aet states that four out of five discussants at the acid 

taped symposium “opposed” my views. The рЫ pm. бү 
ever, is did they refute anything in my HER artic / н Xm үн : 
dence or logical reasoning based thereon: wa н ааа 
urge readers to procure the videotape ог the sound ta a pee ьи 
hear for themselves. Professor Lederberg s desi j^ x 
is spelled out in greater detail elsewhere (Lederberg, : 
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Dr. Alfert gives us Webster's definition of “racist,” and since 
she has called me a “racist” in print, she apparently has decided 
that this dictionary definition fits me. Anyone who tries to find 
anything in any of my writings or personal activities that corre- 
sponds to this definition will get some idea of Dr. Alfert’s reck- 
lessness in making these accusations. I have spoken and written 
emphatically against racial segregation and discrimination in any 
form. Does Dr. Alfert wish to imply that one is a “racist” because 
he has not written anything shout specific court cases in the 
South? Of course, it is obvious to me that her use of the label 
“racist” is merely name-calling—an easy way to avoid the sub- 
stantive issues. It is in a class with Thomas F. Pettigrew’s bein 
quoted by a newspaper as labelling my HER article “obscene” 
and Martin Deutsch’s calling it in a public address “abominable. ” 

Is there any survey that substantiates Dr. Alfert’s sweeping 
generalization that the majority of researchers in genetics, psy- 
chology, etc., do not agree with my position? Does Dr. Alfert’s 
apparent belief that such a statement carries any weight, even if 
it were true, mean she believes that scientific questions are an- 
swered by a show of hands? Since when is head-counting any 
substitute for the analysis of existing evidence and the design of 
better studies? 

Dr. Alfert’s activities, I believe, were mainly stimulated by 
my contention that genetic hypotheses of racial IQ differences are 
reasonable and tenable and have not been discredited by evidence. 
I urged that genetic hypotheses be subjected to appropriate scien- 
tific study. Does this upset Dr. Alfert because she hopes that 
people will believe genetic hypotheses already have been scien- 
Meus disproved? If not, what is all her fuss about? 

The ulkin article referred to by Dr. Alfert is one of the 43 
published studies of Negro-white IQ differences which attempted 
to control for socioeconomic status (SES) and/or other environ- 
mental factors. In all but three of these studies, the white mean 
was oni than the Negro within SES roups; the remaining 

ference, over all studies, with SE. “controlled,” was 11 


IQ points (Shuey, 1966). Tulkin stati tically “ ” both 
SES ано З hie controlled” bo 


trolled, there were no significant racial 


in the upper socioeconomic group, 
significant in the lower socioeconomic grou 


cig: bee it presumes that SES, etc., are entirely causal vari- 
ез. Since there is substantial evidence that there are genetic as 
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well as environmental differences between SES groups (within 
races), a matching procedure (statistical or actual) results in some 
degree of matching on the genetic as well as the environmental 
factors involved in mental development. Thus the independent 
and dependent variables in these experiments are hopelessly con- 
bounde Paul Meehl has written cogently on this ' sociologists’ 
allacy": 


While every sophomore learns that a statistical correlation does not in- 
form us as to the nature of the causality at work (although, except lor sam- 
pling errors, it does presumably show some kind of causal relation latent 
to the covariation observed), there has arisen a widespread misconception 
that we can somehow, in advance, sort nuisance-variables into a class 
which occurs only at the input side. This is, of course, almost never the 
case. The usual tendency, found widely among sociologists and quite fre- 


graphic-type variables, such as social class, domicile, education, and the 
like, that always operate as nuisance variables to obscure true relation- 
ships, and that function primarily as exclusively on the input side from the 
standpoint of causal analysis. This automatic assumption is often quite 
unjustified. Example: We study the relationship between some biological 


or social input variable, such as ethnic or religious background, upon а 
ble, such as IQ огл Achievement, We find that 
Blacks. But we 


order to find out what is the ‘true’ relationshi 
gious varia. 
immediate inference is defensible, $ 
such as a heavily genetic view 
of such a ‘control’ is to bring about a spurious 
nitude in what is actually a valid difference (Meehl, 
(Oct. 12, 1969) printed a story to the ef- 
class in one school (Windsor ills), with 
pils, in Los Angeles, had a mean I of 11 
ope с ey f, to say 
nothing of Dr. Alfert’s citation of this article, since Ios of 
115 or higher are found for some entire schools and school dis- 
tricts. It is a fact, for example, that prior to Fall 1968, pran en- 
tire elementary schools (i.e., grades K-6) in Berkeley had mean 
IQs in the 120 to 125 range, an of 
۷ of 116. Statistics 
large suburb of Berkeley had an ov | mean indicate Е 


released by the Los Angeles City 9€? 
i :nority pupils have an average IQ of 
schools with 90% or more m Y B pi ee awe Wh aS 


88, while schools with less than age IQ 
of 104. Given a mean Q ormal distribu 
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permet 3.6 percent of children in the 90% or more minority 
s 


of ri high IQ pupils should come together to yield a mean IQ of 
115? (In t i i 

near 100.) It is even less su rising if you consider that the pupils 
attending the Windsor Hills school come from homes in the 
$35,000 to $150,000 bracket. The newspaper report adds that 
most Windsor Hills students come from wealthy homes with 
parents who are doctors, lawyers, or professional people." 

In any case, а newspaper story is not a journal article or a 
research report and cannot be properly evaluated. Dr. Alfert's 
holding up this news report as if it disproves anything I said in my 
HER article is gras ing at straws indeed. 

Finally, does br Alfert take satisfaction in the state of our 
ignorance that Curt Stern so nicely describes concerning the 
causes of the observed racial differences in intelligence and scho- 
lastic performance? I, for one, deplore the inadequacy of our sci- 
entific knowledge on this important problem. | deplore also the 
notion that the subject cannot or should not be studied scientif- 
ically, as we woul study any other phenomenon, and I believe 
that ideologically-motivated doctrinaire opinions in this area have 
seriously hindered the scientific community from actually coming 
to grips with the problem. I therefore continue to advocate 

ehavior-genetic research on human differences, including their 
racial aspects—not just more studies based on the false premise 
that genetic factors have already been ruled out as a possible 


ucing our uncer- 
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